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Personnel  Administration  as  it  has  evolved  during  40  years 


WE  HAVE  COME 


1918 

From  employment  by  a  crook  of  the  finger 

From  the  once-over  and  "you'll  do" 

From  rating  of  jobs 

From  huddle  fuddle  in  selecting  supervisors 

From  merit  rating  by  gossip 
From  platitudes  and  cliches 
From  lectures  and  exhortations 

From  indifference  and  arbitrary  discipline 

From  hunch  and  guess  in  learning  about  atti- 
tudes 

From  job  training  for  improving  manual  skills 

From  the  raised  eyebrow  and  the  bulletin  board 

From  the  rule  book  with  admonitions  and  pen- 
alties 

From  the  "brush  oS"  in  treating  emotionally 
disturbed  employees 

From  dictatorship  and  top  management  pater- 
nalism 


1958 

To  personal  interviews  and  test  batteries  for  in- 
dividual emphasis 

To  thorough  medical  examination  for  deter- 
mining physical  fitness 

To  evaluation  of  management  positions  to  de- 
termine internal  equity  of  salaries 

To  measurement  of  suitable  qualifications  by 
scientific  methods 

To  systematic  performance  review  and  appraisal 

To  cases  in  developing  problem  solving  skills 

To  conferences  in  encouraging  self-awareness 
and  disclosing  impact  on  others 

To  education  in  reducing  the  frequency  and 
severity  of  accidents 

To  methodical  and  periodic  surveys 

To  executive  development  for  improving  ad- 
ministrative intelligence 

To  the  personal  letter  and  audio-visual  aids  in 
communication 

To  the  published  statement  of  top  management 
philosophy  and  policy 

To  listening,  counseling  and  psychotherapy 

To  cultural  leadership  and  administration  by 
consultation 


This  "balance  sheet"  was  presented  by  Thomas  G.  Spates,  our  Editorial  Chairman,  in 
his  talk  "Human  Relations:  Where  Do  We  Stand  Today?"  at  a  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board  meeting  in  January.  It  will  be  incorporated  as  part  of  a  chapter  in  Mr.  Spates' 
forthcoming  book.  For  more  about  his  talk,  please  see  page  22. 
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Conference  Calendar 


MAY 

20-21  Washington,  D.  C.  Hotel  Statler 

Society  for  Personnel  Administration.  Annual  Conference.  Albert  W.  Riggs,  Secretary, 
S.P.A.,  5506  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.  Washington  15,  D.  C. 

20-22  NewYork,  N.  Y.  Roosevelt  Hotel 

Americatt  Management  Association  Inc.  General  Management  Conference.  David  J. 
Secunda,  Mgr.  Gen'l.  Mgt.  Div.,  AMA,  1515  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

20-22  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  Miramar  Hotel 

Public  Personnel  Association.  28th  Western  Regional  Conference.  Boynton  S.  Kaiser, 
Chairman,  c/o  University  of  California,  California  Hall,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

21-22  New  York,  N.  Y.  Waldorf-Astoria 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board  Inc.  General  Session.  NICB,  Inc.  460  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

24-27  New  Orleans,  La.  Roosevelt  Hotel 

National  Office  Manageme?it  Association.  40th  International  Conference  and  Exposi- 
tion. W.  H.  Latham,  Staff  Director,  Field  Service  Division,  NOMA,  Willow  Grove, 
Penna. 

JUNE 

11-13  New  York,  N.  Y.    Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 

Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Assn.  nth  Annual  Conference.  John  L.  Richards,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary-Treasurer,  c/o  Louisville  Courier-Journal  &  Times,  Louisville,  Ky. 

17-18-19  Milwaukee,  Wise.  Hotel  Pfister 

American  Society  for  Personnel  Administration,  nth  Annual  Conference.  Edward  S. 
Friend,  Chairman,  c/o  P.O.  Box  989,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

21-26  Pasadena,  Calif.  Caltech  Campus 

California  Institute  of  Technology.  Summer  Conferences.  Management  Development 
Center,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

22-24  -^r*"  Arbor,  Mich.  Michigan  Union 

University  of  Michigan.  12th  Annual  Conference  on  Aging.  Wilma  Donahue,  Chair- 
man, Division  of  Gerontology,  1510  Rackham  Building,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

28       Charlottesville,  Va.  University  of  Virginia 

July  ist  College  and  University  Pers.  Association.  Annual  Conference.  Donald  E.  Dickason, 
Exec.  Secry,  809  S.  Wright  Street,  Champaign,  111. 
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The  "Frightening"  Wage,  Cost,  Price 
Spiral,  and  what  seems  to  be  a  general  feeling 
of  apathy  or  helplessness  in  dealing  with  it,  was 
referred  to  in  our  February  issue.  On  the  positive 
side,  a  company  whose  name  I  did  not  feel  free 
to  disclose  was  lauded  for  trying  to  do  something 
about  it.  This  company  was  "substantially 
eliminating"  the  time  paid  for  but  not  worked, 
such  as  rest  periods  or  coffee  breaks,  wash-up 
time,  and  so  on.  I  invited  readers  to  tell  of  any 
other  instance  where  a  company  has  taken  posi- 
tive action. 

Thanks  to  Stephen  Habbe  of  the  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board,  Division  of  Per- 
sonnel Administration,  for  sending  me  a  reprint 
from  the  Board's  Management  Record  for  Janu- 
ary. The  article  is  on  "College  Recruitment  in 
1959."  It  says  that  the  employment  quotas  re- 
ported by  184  companies  are  greater  this  year 
than  last  (15,795  ^s  against  13.535)  and  that 
starting  salaries,  which  rose  3%  last  year,  will 
rise  another  2%  this  year.  "In  actual  dollars,  the 
1959  graduate  may  expect  from  $5  to  $8  more 
per  month  than  was  paid  his  1958  counterpart." 
Mr.  Habbe  says  in  a  boxed  editorial  published 
with  the  article  says  that  "so-called  leading  com- 
panies are  now  offering  $6,000  per  annum  and 
even  more." 

This  doesn't  sound  encouraging  with  refer- 
ence to  the  spiral,  but  Mr.  Habbe  also  said, 
"That  it  is  possible  to  reverse  the  salary  trend 
is  obvious.  Four  companies  that  have  done 
exactly  this  are  cited  in  the  accompanying  article. 
One  cut  as  much  as  Sio  per  month.  Many  other 
companies  are  holding  the  line  on  salaries. 

"It  hardly  seems  necessary  or  desirable  to 
jump  these  youngsters  immediately  from  an  out- 
go position  of  some  $2000  per  year  (college  ex- 
penses) to  an  income  position  of  $6,000  or  more. 
This  practice,  in  our  opinion,  represents  another 
contribution  to  the  inflationary  spiral  which 
everyone  seems  to  deplore  but  which  few  are 
trying  to  correct." 


By  Harrison  Terrell 

I  don't  believe  that  either  cutting  recruits' 
salaries  or  eliminating  coffee  breaks  is  more  than 
a  small  start  in  the  right  direction.  How  serious 
do  things  have  to  become  before  we  begin 
earnestly  to  think  about  some  kind  of  peace-time 
control  of  wages,  prices  and  profits.'  (It's  getting 
mighty  serious  when  a  can  of  my  favorite 
tobacco  goes  from  25^^  to  ■p.i  in  one  jump,  and 
without  reason  that  anybody  heard  about!) 


Wor\  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful 

A  very  interesting  flower  arrangement  was 
displayed  in  a  shadow-box  frame.  Under  the 
display  were  two  employees'  names  —  grown  by 
Soandso,  arranged  by  Soandso.  Upon  inquiry  it 
developed  that  the  company's  employees  have 
organized  a  Garden  Club,  whose  members  make 
it  a  point  to  have  a  different  flower  arrangement 
shown  every  week  during  the  whole  year.  Doris 
Hay,  our  president  and  assistant  editor,  picked 
up  this  item  when  she  called  at  a  Bell  Telephone 
office  somewhere  around  Philadelphia,  and 
thought  that  some  of  our  readers  might  consider 
the  idea  worth  trying. 


Raised-Eyebrows  Dep't 

An  item  in  the  February  Industrial  Editor 
(636  N.  San  Vicente  Blvd.,  L.A.  46)  speaks  of 
"the  high  reader  interest  given  an  informative 
company  publication"  as  indicated  by  a  reader 
survey  for  a  California  company  magazine.  The 
readership  of  this  magazine  for  "screened  cus- 
tomer readers"  sounds  phenomenal— "there  is  an 
average  of  5.4  readers  per  copy."  The  figure  is 
based  on  a  tabulation  of  7,500  replies  received 
to  a  questionnaire  bound  into  25,000  copies  of  the 
magazine.  Having  been  in  the  company  "ex- 
ternal" field  for  many  years,  I  know  that  some 
externals  are  very  well  read  and  do  their  sponsors 
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a  lot  of  good.  Some  copies  get  passed  around. 
.  .  .  But — an  "average"  of  over  five  readers  a 
copy  ...  for  25,000  copies?  Reminds  me  of  the 
days  when  Life,  Loo\  and  other  magazines  made 
ridiculous  readership  claims  to  attract  advertisers. 
If  I  remember,  the  top  claim  was  around  10  to 
15  readers  per  copy.  You  just  couldn't  believe  it. 


Executive  Development  Program 

Thanks  to  Thomas  R.  Bossort,  Jr.,  director 
of  Indiana  University's  1959  executive  develop- 
ment program  (Bloomington,  Indiana)  for  send- 
ing us  a  copy  of  the  handsome  brochure  an- 
nouncing this  program.  The  1959  session  runs 
from  June  8  through  June  26;  the  cost  is  I650 
per  session  for  tuition,  books,  study  materials 
and  supplies,  meals,  housing  and  recreational 
faciUties.  There  may  be  room  for  some  of  your 
people  this  June  if  you  act  fast. 


Editor's  Des\  Editor  Honored 

Am  I  right  in  feeling  that  you  enjoy  what 
you  read  more  when  you  know  something  about 
the  writer.'  O.K.,  so  here's  an  opportunity  to 
tell  you  a  little  about  Dorothy  Bonnell  who  has 
been  doing  our  "Across  the  Editor's  Desk"  sec- 
tion for  some  years.  The  occasion  is  running 
across  a  large  picture  of  her,  sitting  at  her  home 
worktable,  in  the  Chester  (Pa.)  Times.  A  ban- 
ner headline  across  the  page  says:  "  'Who's  Who 
of  American  Women'  to  Appear  Soon."  Dorothy 
is  one  of  three  women  pictured  on  the  page  who 
will  be  listed  in  the  new  reference  book.  The 
caption  reads:  "Across  the  Editor's  Desk — Mrs. 
Allen  T.  Bonnell  of  Wallingford  writes  book 
reviews  and  summarizes  developments  in  the 
personel  field  for  the  Personnel  Journal,  a  month- 
ly trade  paper.  She  does  her  work  at  home,  in 
the  charming  house  she  and  Mr.  Bonnell  re- 
modelled from  an  old  barn;  is  also  a  free-lance 
writer  who's  been  published  in  several  'slick' 
magazines.  She  would  like— 'if  I  had  more  time' 
— to  write  books  for  children,  but  at  present 
non-fiction  pieces  on  personnel  and  technical 
education  keep  her  busy."  I  would  say  that  her 
several  Uvely  children  and  that  "charming  home" 


also  contribute  to  her  busy-ness;  one  wonders 
how  she  finds  the  time  to  do  what  she  does. 
Dorothy's  husband  is  Dr.  Allen  T.  Bonnell,  vice 
president  of  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology,  in 
Philadelphia. 


Conditioning  Employees  for  Retirement 

How  much  can  you  help  an  employee  to 
face  up  to  the  prospect  of  his  retirement,  and 
to  prepare  for  it.''  Some  companies,  I  know, 
have  rather  elaborate  retirement-preparation  pro- 
grams calling  for  individual  and  group  counsel- 
ing sessions  at  intervals  for  five  to  ten  years  be- 
fore the  employee  is  to  be  pushed  out  of  the  nest. 
Perhaps  in  a  project  as  subjective  and  individual 
as  this  it  is  too  much  to  look  for  any  positive 
proof  that  the  program  is  worthwhile.  Certainly 
a  single  book  can't  be  expected  to  do  a  whole 
lot,  but  at  least  it  can  prod  the  employee  to  do  a 
little  serious  thinking.  That  is  the  aim  of  a  pub- 
lication called  "A  Preview  of  the  Leisure  Years," 
published  by  Retirement  Education,  Inc.,  Caxton 
Building,  Cleveland  15,  Ohio.  This  is  a  30-page 
book,  somewhat  bigger  than  letterhead  size, 
which  deals  with  health  and  eating,  finances, 
social  security,  hobbies,  traveling,  and  so  on.  As 
far  as  it  goes  it  looks  good  to  me.  Many  com- 
panies are  distributing  it  to  their  older  people. 
If  you'd  like  to  see  a  copy,  write  the  publisher 
and  mention  this  notice. 


Drown-Proof  Your  Employees 

Here's  a  reading-rack  booklet  that  has  a 
valuable  message  for  people  who  are  going  to 
be  around  the  water  this  simimer.  The  title  is 
"How  to  Drown-Proof  Your  Family."  It  de- 
scribes a  method  pioneered  by  Fred  R.  Lanoue, 
who  teaches  swimming  at  Georgia  Tech. — a 
method  by  which  even  weak  swimmers  can  keep 
themselves  afloat  for  hours.  The  idea  is  to  relax 
and  let  yourself  float,  fully  submerged,  almost  in 
a  standing  position  in  the  water.  Every  three  to 
ten  or  twelve  seconds,  lift  your  face  out  far 
enough  and  long  enough  to  take  a  breath,  then 
let  your  head  go  under  again.  It  sounds  so  simple 
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in  the  12-page  illustrated  booklet,  offered  by  The 
Economics  Press,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  460,  Montclair, 
N.  J.  My  trouble  has  been  that  I  worked  too 
hard  and  got  panicky;  your  trouble,  too? 


Unemployment  Pay  Situation  "Stinkj" 

When  a  company  publication  takes  a  force- 
ful stand  on  a  local  (or  national)  legislative  mat- 
ter—that's news!  Too  many  companies  pussyfoot 
or  keep  mum  on  affairs  of  public  concern.  So  I, 
for  one,  applaud  a  Baltimore  firm's  editorial  on 
unemployment  compensation  in  Maryland, 
printed  in  a  pocket-size  magazine  for  employees 
and  customers.  The  editorial  starts  out  by  nam- 
ing two  ways  "in  which  a  business  can  offer 
stable  employment  if  it  really  wants  to."  Then  it 
points  out  that  employers  with  a  bad  employ- 
ment record  were  required  to  pay  proportion- 
ately more  money  into  the  State  Employment 
Fund  than  were  employers  with  a  good  record. 
Now,  it  seems,  more  money  is  needed  in  the 
fund,  which,  as  the  law  now  stands,  "can  be 
obtained  only  by  reducing  or  eliminating  the 
differential  between  good  and  bad  employers. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  companies  with 
stable  employment  records  will  subsidize  those 
who,  through  indifference  or  poor  management, 
are  continuously  laying  off  their  surplus  help. 
This  in  itself  is  obviously  an  unfair  situation,  but 
when  it  is  realized  that  a  great  many  employers 
use  the  unemployment  fund  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding a  vacation  with  pay  for  their  people,  the 
situation  really  stinks.  It  is  hoped  that  the  legis- 
lature will  change  the  present  law.  ...  It  is  also 
hoped  that  using  unemployment  compensation 
to  finance  a  paid  vacation  will  be  outlawed  for 
the  slimy  trick  that  it  is."  Well,  that's  plain 
enough!  Is  a  similar  situation  found  in  your 
state? 


of  us  think  of  it  occasionally,  but  seldom  get 
around  to  it.  Advertisers  are  no  exception  in  this 
regard,  so  when  we  get  an  occasional  note  like 
this  we  treasure  it.  Said  this  Brooklynite:  "I 
wish  to  tell  you  how  satisfied  I  was  with  the 
results  from  a  classified  ad  I  recently  placed  in 
your  publication.  Your  journal  is  obviously  read 
by  the  personnel  directors  of  most  of  the  leading 
companies  in  the  country.  The  response  to  the 
ad  was  most  amazing."  I  think  Ned  Hay  used 
to  regard  our  printing  of  a  monthly  want-ad 
section  as  in  the  nature  of  a  public  service,  bring- 
ing together  companies  looking  for  people  and 
people  looking  for  jobs  in  the  personnel  field. 
Considering  the  composition  cost  it  certainly 
didn't  pay  us  when  the  price  was  25^?  a  line.  We 
may  break  a  little  better  than  even  at  the  present 
50?^  per  line  of  type.  Looking  for  a  bargain? 
Use  the  P/J  want  ad  page!  PS:  Our  display  ad- 
vertisers also  get  results— thanks  to  you. 


Pat-on-Oiir-Own-Bac\  Department 

How  often  does  some  business  associate, 
customer  or  friend  think  of  dropping  you  a  com- 
plimentary line,  expressing  appreciation?    Most 


Shorthand  QiiicJ{  for  Ei/erybody 

Though  I'm  not  a  psychologist  (having  only 
a  Bachelor's  from  Western  Reserve  University) 
I'm  fascinated  by  a  system  called  "Notehand  for 
Psychologists."  Seems  to  me  the  system  could 
be  mighty  useful  to  anyone  who  takes  notes  at 
conventions,  office  conferences,  training  sessions. 
Just  looking  over  the  author's  abbreviations  for 
many  common  words,  without  making  a  studi- 
ous effort  to  learn  them,  should  ease  up  the  pres- 
sure the  next  time  you  want  to  get  down  the 
gist  of  what  the  speaker  said.  Even  one  who  is 
unfamiliar  with  the  system  can  read  this  note- 
hand  right  off.  Now  here's  the  commercial: 
"Notehnd  f  Psylgts  is  prestd  i  5  mimeogrd,  bond 
(nt  pulpy)  pp.  &  is  distribd  at  t  approx  mati  cost; 
hence  ts  acct  b  t  au.  Send  name  &  address  w  $.24 
i  stamps  f  ea  c.  to  W.  S.  Taylor,  15  Pierce  Hall, 
Northampton,  Mass."  Mr.  Taylor  apparently  is 
in  the  department  of  psychology  at  Smith  Col- 
lege. His  system  was  first  publicized  in  the 
American  Psychologist  in  1947,  so  it's  not  new 
and  untried. 


"Sound  Approach"  to  Efficiency 


INDUSTRY  spent  more  than  hVz  billion  on  fur- 
nishings such  as  floor,  wall  and  window  cov- 
erings, fabrics  and  furniture  in  1957.  Lighting 
fixtures  took  another  Si35'6oo,ooo;  sound  condi- 
tioning an  additional  |20o,ooo,ooo;  air  condition- 
ing and  color  engineering  still  more  millions. 
Background  work  music  came  to  $15,000,000. 

Why  these  expenditures  on  work  environ- 
ment? Because  in  the  constant  struggle  to  im- 
prove productivity  or  cut  production  costs  there 
are  only  two  alternatives  —  make  the  machme 
more  efficient  or  make  its  operator  more  effi- 
cient. Management  is  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  few  ways  to  increase  employee  pro- 
ductivity with  the  willing  cooperation  of  work- 
ers is  through  psychological  and  physiological 
eflects  of  environmental  elements.  Just  consider: 
if  you  have  a  work  force  of  1,000,  and  each 
worker  loses  as  little  as  3  minutes  per  hour  to 
lateness,  early  departures,  idle  conversation, 
goofing-off,  mistakes,  etc.,  this  amounts  to  13,000 
man  days  lost  per  year,  or  a  dollar  loss  of  about 
$130,000. 

If  your  turnover  rate  is  the  same  as  the  na- 
tional average  for  manufacturing  industries  it  is 
running  at  about  3.1%  pc  month  currently. 
This  means  you're  losing  and  hiring  for  about 
372  positions  a  year.  If  each  new-hire  costs  you 
only  $400  in  separation,  recruiting  and  trammg, 
you've  got  a  $148,000  annual  problem. 

Then  there's  absenteeism.  If  your  employees 
are  out  as  little  as  three  days  a  year  apiece  your 
company  loses  something  like  $30,000  from  this 
one  cause.  As  you  know,  the  number  of  paid 
absences  per  year  per  employee  is  likely  to  aver- 
age more  than  three  days. 

If  conspicuous  payroll  waste  could  be  cut 
5%  for  an  expenditure  of  1%,  most  personnel 
men  would  consider  it  a  pretty  good  bargain. 

This  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  author's  talk  at  an  AMA 
personnel  conference  in  New  York  last  Fall. 


By  Joseph  W.  Roberts 

Vice  President 

Muzak  Corporation,  New  York  City 


What's  your  thinking  about  background 
music?  If  you  use  it,  what  effects  do  you 
attribute  to  it?  The  author  reports  what 
happened  in  several  companies  when  mu- 
sic was  introduced  as  a  new  environmental 
factor.  He  feels  that  the  "new  frontier" 
for  personnel  men  is  the  reduction  of  con- 
spicuous payroll  waste,  and  that  music 
will  help  achieve  it. 


If,  in  the  process,  morale  could  be  boosted,  so 
much  the  better.  It  is  precisely  because  chang- 
ing the  work  environment  is  an  effective  means 
of^cutting  such  losses  that  industry  is  investing 
more  than  $2  billion  in  it  annually. 

This  is  why  personnel  men  must  not  be  con- 
fined merely  to  filling  manpower  requisitions, 
setting  up  training  programs  and  the  like.  This  is 
why  they  can  and  must  pioneer  a  new  frontier— 
the  frontier  of  effecting  economies  by  psycho- 
logical and  physiological  means,  by  manipulating 
environmental  factors  to  improve  productivity, 
efficiency  and  morale  of  employees. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  one  such  factor- 
planned  background  work  music.  Music  cannot 
run  a  lathe  or  operate  a  typewriter.  It  must  op- 
erate through  the  person  who  hears  it.  It  does 
this  in  two  ways— first  as  a  direct  stimulus  to  the 
autonomic  nervous  system,  and  second,  indirect- 
ly through  the  process  of  association,  recall  and 
recognition.  The  industrial  objective  to  be 
reached  within  this  framework  is  this:  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  desirable  emotional  relation- 
ship between  the  employee,  his  work  and  his 
environment. 

Nearly  all  employees  suffer  from  monotony, 
boredom,  fatigue  and  what  we  call  "worker 
tension."  Most  jobs  require  repeating  simple  ac- 
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tions  which  are  physically  and  mentally  confin- 
ing and  lacking  in  challenge.  These  are  monoto- 
nous, and  lead,  therefore,  to  boredom. 

Boredom,  Frustration,  Fatique  Reduced 

Now,  boredom  and  frustration  go  hand  in 
hand.  And,  needless  to  say,  they  lead  directly  to 
fatigue,  which  is  defined  as  a  nervous,  mental 
and  physical  response  to  stress.  Boredom  and  fa- 
tigue cause  and  are  caused  by  tension — and  ten- 
sion destroys  health  and  ability  to  work. 

University  of  Michigan  industrial  psycholo- 
gist Norman  Maier  suggests  one  effective  anti- 
dote, and  I  quote:  "Music  may  be  beneficial  for 
a  number  of  reasons;  one  of  the  most  favorable 
effects  is  its  influence  on  boredom."  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  music  "frees  the  brain  of  the  obliga- 
tion of  initiating  the  activity.  Moreover,  progress 
may  be  experienced  by  moving  through  the  mu- 
sical program,  even  if  the  job  tends  to  give  the 
exp)erience  of  getting  nowhere."  In  other  words, 
music  engages  that  excess  mental  capacity  which 
otherwise  might  result  in  apathy,  brooding,  idle 
conversation,  mistakes  and  so  on. 

Music  has  a  wonderful  ability  to  change  a 
situation  psychologically.  It  does  this  by  a  method 
known  as  aural  selectivity.  The  ear  hears  the 
sounds  that  interest  it  and  screens  out  the  unde- 
sirable ones.  A  common  example  might  be  that 
of  you  driving  your  car  with  the  radio  on,  and 
your  wife  carrying  on  a  running  commentary  on 
how  to  drive  the  car  as  you  go  along.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  you  might  hear  more  music  than  com- 
mentary. 

Studies  reported  by  organizations  such  as 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  and 
the  American  Psychological  Association  have 
actually  measured  production  increases  through 
the  use  of  authentic  work  music,  music  specially 
arranged  and  recorded,  programmed  to  suit  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  kind  of  work. 

Effects  of  Work  Music  Studied 
When  programmed  scientifically,  music  re- 
duces boredom  and  worker  tension.  It  is  most 
effective  in  repetitive  work  operations,  but  in  all 
cases  the  effect  of  prof>erly  programmed  func- 
tional music  is  to  flatten  out  the  dip  in  the  effi- 


ciency curve.  Often  this  is  a  measurable  result 
where  records  of  productivity,  errors  and  the  like 
are  maintained.  While  the  figure  may  vary 
widely  for  individual  workers,  for  groups  the  in- 
crease in  efficiency  has  been  found  to  average 
from  five  to  20  per  cent. 

We  know  this  from  studies  which  have  been 
made  by  many  companies,  research  organiza- 
tions, industrial  engineers,  and  through  the 
studies  of  our  own  research  and  development  de- 
partment. It  is  a  little-known  fact  that  our  staff 
has  been  carrying  on  studies  for  twenty  years 
now. 

Recently,  too,  a  study  of  great  significance 
has  been  completed  by  a  leading  management 
engineering  firm,  Stevenson,  Jordan  &  Harrison. 
This  was  an  attempt  to  measure  in  a  statistically 
reliable  way  the  effects  on  employees  of  one  en- 
vironmental factor.  Observing  workers  at  three 
firms  for  months  before  and  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  planned  work  music,  S.  J.  &  H.  studied 
every  facet  of  worker  performance  which  they 
thought  might  be  measurable.  Not  every  study 
provided  conclusive  results. 

Production  Up,  Errors  Down 
For  example,  they  observed  the  check-typing 
section  of  the  accounts-payable  department  of 
Lever  Brothers.  The  work  areas  of  this  company 
are  considered  ideal  by  experts.  In  this  Park 
Avenue  glass  palace,  S.  J.  &  H.  found  that  the 
number  of  checks  ruined  by  mistakes  dropped 
from  9%  to  less  than  5/4%  after  work  music  was 
introduced.  The  test  period  was  nine  months. 
S.  J.  &  H.  reported  that  performance  of  em- 
ployees in  the  purchase  order  group  climbed 
during  the  6  months  with  music  to  a  peak  dur- 
ing the  last  month  studied.  When  the  music 
was  turned  off,  performance  progressively  de- 
clined. No  change  could  be  noticed  in  lateness. 
At  Lever,  therefore,  the  conclusive  result  was  a 
38%  reduction  in  typing  errors. 

At  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  S.  J.  &  H.  observed 
workers  in  the  mail  insertion  section  of  the  huge 
direct-mail  operation.  On  the  basis  of  records 
kept  for  six  months  before  and  eight  months 
after  planned  background  work  music  was  in- 
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troduced,  S.  J.  &  H.  found  that  productivity  had 
increased  more  than  8%.  Furthermore,  lateness 
dechned  36%,  with  music  considered  a  contrib- 
uting factor.  According  to  Prentice-Hall's  own 
publication,  Personnel  Policies  and  Practices  Re- 
port, for  the  24  workers  studied  the  production 
increase  was  worth  $98.20  per  week  in  wages. 
Since  the  cost  of  the  music  was  about  I12.00  per 
week,  Prentice-Hall  estimated  its  net  savings  at 
$86.20  per  week,  or  $4,482.40  a  year  for  the  study 
group  alone.  No  important  changes  occurred  in 
turnover  or  absenteeism. 

The  observers  studied  planned  work  music 
in  the  New  York  reservations  office  at  Eastern 
Air  Lines.  In  this  room  scores  of  clerks  sit  an- 
swering telephones,  working  out  accommoda- 
tions schedules,  answering  inquiries,  handling 
complaints  day  in  and  day  out.  They  are  under 
terrific  pressure  to  meet  deadlines  and  flight 
schedules.  The  room  is  noisy  from  telephones 
ringing,  people  talking,  and  machines  clattering 
out  late  flight  information. 

Turnover  Decreased 

S.  J.  &  H.  researchers  said  "turnover  de- 
creased 53.3%  in  the  nine  months  with  work 
music  from  the  turnover  rate  of  the  correspond- 
ing nine  months  the  year  before."  If  turnover 
had  been  at  the  same  rate  as  the  previous  year,  it 
would  have  been  60  persons  greater.  Eastern  Air 
Lines  estimates  the  cost  of  each  turnover  for  re- 
cruiting, selection,  hiring,  training,  low  initial 
productivity  and  release  at  about  $1,000  per  turn- 
over. Therefore,  during  the  1956-57  test  period, 
Eastern's  turnover  cost  was  about  $60,000  less 
than  in  the  before-music  period.  Let's  be  cau- 
tious and  allocate  only  10%  of  this  saving  for 
music.  .  .  .  Well,  that's  six  times  more  than  the 
cost  of  work  music  for  the  period. 

A  statistical  study  was  conducted  by  the  head 
of  the  machine  accounting  and  billing  section  of 
Mississippi  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Jackson,  Miss. 
His  statistics  show  that  key  punch  production 
reached  the  highest  point  in  eleven  years— up 
18.6%,  and  stayed  there  after  work  music.  Fur- 
thermore, his  records  indicate  that  the  error  rate 
per  thousand  cards  punched  dropped  by  37% 


from  the  pre-music  days.  And  finally,  he  reports 
that  accounting  and  billing  workers  are  now 
processing  meter  route  books  in  16%  less  time. 

Examples  of  music's  effectiveness  are  not 
limited  to  office  areas.  For  instance,  records  at 
the  Bayly  Manufacturing  Co.  in  Denver  indicate 
a  i2'/2%  increase  in  production  of  garments  after 
installation  of  planned  industrial  work  music. 
The  figures  also  indicate  reduced  absenteeism. 

At  the  Zebco  fishing  reel  plant  in  Tulsa,  the 
company  reports  increases  in  individual  worker 
production  ranging  as  high  as  140%  and  aver- 
aging 10  to  13%  for  all  workers  after  the  intro- 
duction of  industrial  work  music. 

And  Loft  Candy  Corporation  in  New  York 
recently  reported  that  as  a  result  of  industrial 
work  music,  absenteeism  had  dropped  "f/^  and 
production  had  increased  9%.  The  company's 
director  of  production  says  these  changes  came 
about  because  the  music  "adds  to  the  general 
pleasantness  of  our  working  atmosphere  and  re- 
duces tension  and  fatigue." 

Cost:  About  $i  Per  Month  Per  Person 

These  are  a  few  of  the  most  recent  evidences 
of  work  music's  effectiveness  in  directly  reducing 
waste  in  payroll  dollars.  There  are  hundreds  of 
others.  However,  let  me  caution  you  at  this 
point.  No  one  of  these  examples  is  totally  pro- 
jectable  to  another  company.  It  is  the  range  and 
extent  of  these  changes  which  should  be  kept  in 
mind. 

Stevenson,  Jordan  &  Harrison  after  conclud- 
ing their  studies  said  that  music  is  one  of  the 
least  expensive  environmental  changes  available 
to  management.  It  costs  in  small  and  medium- 
sized  plants  and  offices  an  average  of  $1  per  em- 
ployee per  month.  In  larger  installations,  the 
cost  is  usually  lower. 

I  feel  that  the  new  frontier  for  personnel 
men  is  the  reduction  of  conspicuous  payroll 
waste.  And  the  challenge  of  effecting  economies 
by  psychological  and  physiological  means,  by 
intelligent  use  of  favorable  environmental  factors 
in  the  work  situation,  is  without  doubt  one  of 
the  most  exciting  and  promising  challenges  fac- 
ing management  today. 


The  Substitution  Method  in 
Role-Playing  Grievance  Handling 


FOR  all  intents  and  purjwscs  role-playing  takes 
one  of  two  forms.  In  its  pristine  form  it  is  a 
structureless,  spontaneous  experience  which  gives 
the  role-player  free  rein  to  do  what  he  wants  to 
do,  when  he  wants  to  do  it,  in  whatever  way  he 
chooses.  In  effect,  a  bare  minimum  of  informa- 
tion or  instruction  is  provided  in  order  to  effectu- 
ate action.  Thus  the  role-player  becomes  writer, 
actor,  director  and  censor  all  wrapped  up  in  one. 
Role-playing  in  this  form  allows  the  role-player 
of  a  problem-situation  to  reveal  himself  as  he  is, 
as  he  would  be,  and  as  he  can  be. 

In  its  mechanical  form  role-playing  is  a 
structured,  semi-spontaneous  experience  which  is 
prescribed  by  a  circumspect  set  of  information 
and  instructions  which  the  player  is  to  follow. 
Thus,  the  role-player  is  limited  in  what  he  wants 
to  do,  when  he  wants  to  do  it,  and  in  the  way 
he  should  do  it.  Role-playing  in  this  form  merely 
allows  the  role-player  to  portray  or  assume  a 
role:  it  minimizes  the  opportunity  for  revealing 
himself  as  he  is,  would  be,  and  can  be. 

In  essence,  role-playing  allows  a  person  to 
enact,  assume  or  take  on  a  role  in  a  spontaneous- 
like  fashion  and  thereby  test  out  how  he  would 
react,  feel,  and  think  when  faced  with  a  specific 
problem  situation.  By  undergoing  such  an  ex- 
perience he  begins  to  learn  and  understand.  He 
is,  in  other  words,  learning  by  doing.  He  under- 
goes reality  practice. 

The  use  of  role-playing  as  a  kind  of  reality 
practice  provides  the  springboard,  as  it  were,  for 
predicting  what  a  given  person  will  do  in  the 
same  or  a  kindred  situation.  With  such  knowl- 
edge, either  the  situation  or  p)erson  can  be  manip- 
ulated in  such  a  manner  that  productive  out- 
comes may  result.  Probably  in  no  other  area  of 
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Role-playing,  one  of  the  most  effective 
training  devices,  invites  people  to  learn  in 
two  ways;  by  doing  and  by  observing.  The 
method  described  permitted  a  trainee  al- 
ternately to  do  .  .  .  then  observe  .  .  .  and 
then  do  again,  during  the  playing  of  a 
single  problem  situation.  The  method 
helped  labor  relations  counselors  learn 
how  to  handle  grievances  better,  and  to 
gradually  reduce  their  incidence. 


industrial  activity  is  the  manipulation  of  person 
or  situation  more  salient  than  in  labor  relations, 
especially  in  the  grievance  process. 

One  of  the  festering  problems  in  a  certain 
large  company  centered  about  the  excessive  num- 
ber of  grievances  which  emanated  from  one  of 
its  divisions.  Three  labor  relations  counselors 
were  assigned  to  the  departments  of  this  division, 
but  within  four  months  two  other  counselors  re- 
placed two  of  the  original  counselors.  Within  a 
period  of  eighteen  months  eight  different  labor 
relations  counselors  had  been  tried  out  in  the 
department.  The  floodtide  of  grievances  did  not 
abate  for  the  entire  division,  albeit  noticeable 
fluctuations  occurred  within  departments  for 
periods  up  to  three  months. 

A  series  of  exploratory  meetings  with  these 
labor  relations  counselors  indicated  that  several 
problems,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  aggravated  condition.  These 
were:  (i)  Failure  to  obtain  sufficient  factual  in- 
formation and  data  to  make  an  adequate  pres- 
entation, and  (2)  Failure  to  effectively  deal  with 
union  representatives,  both  during  the  investiga- 
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tion  of  a  grievance  and  during  its  presentation 
(at  the  first  step). 

A  Role-Playing  Workshop 

As  a  result  of  these  findings  it  was  decided 
to  institute  a  workshop,  with  role-playing  as  the 
principal  training  vehicle.  It  was  also  decided  to 
use  structured,  in-process  grievances  as  case  ma- 
terial. 

There  were  two  objectives  for  this  work- 
shop: (i)  To  role-play  active  grievances  in  order 
to  reality-test  the  problems  and  outcomes,  so  as 
to  predict  what  courses  of  action  the  union  could 
reasonably  be  expected  to  take,  and  (2)  To  use 
role-playing  as  a  means  by  which  the  counselors 
could  learn  their  strengths  and  weaknesses  in 
dealing  with  particular  union  representatives.  In 
the  attainment  of  both  objectives  (either  a 
knowledge  of  the  expectations  and  outcomes,  or 
an  understanding  and  insight  into  one's  per- 
sonality organization)  the  manipulation  of  situa- 
tion or  person  in  order  to  produce  effective  end 
results  was  the  prime  consideration. 

This  paper  deals  with  the  use  of  role-playing 
as  it  relates  to  the  second  objective.  The  opera- 
tional procedure  used  to  achieve  the  first  objec- 
tive is  described  in  my  book  Group  Psycho- 
therapy (in  press)  under  the  heading  "Group 
Psychotherapy  as  Adjunct  Training  in  Handling 
Grievances." 

Role-playing  in  industry  most  often  aims  at 
developing  a  supervisor's  ability  to  understand 
the  viewpoints  of  others.  From  a  clinical  stand- 
point, the  dynamic  interplay  of  personality  on 
personality,  and  the  manifest  mental  and  emo- 
tional-behavioral changes  which  follow,  are  used 
to  assess  the  relative  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  individual.  What  is  of  central  importance 
here  is  not  how  the  person  conceived  he  reacted, 
but  how  the  other  person  perceived  his  reactions. 
Thus  these  strengths  and  weaknesses  are  related 
to  others'  perceptions— how  others  view,  regard, 
and  respond  to  a  person's  actions. 

Grievance  Handlers  Needed  Empathy 
One  of  the  failings  most  often  uncovered  by 
role-playing  is  the  inability  of  a  person  to  "put 
himself  in  the  other  person's  shoes."  This  ability 


to  "get  behind  the  other  fellow's  eyeballs,"  or  to 
"get  under  his  skin"  is  referred  to  as  empathy. 
True  understanding  and  acceptance  of  another 
person's  thoughts,  feelings,  and  behaviors  only 
takes  place  after  one  has  developed  the  ability 
to  empathize.  From  the  standpoint  of  develop- 
ing or  awakening  the  empathic  response  in  per- 
sons, no  better  means  for  achieving  interpersonal 
understanding  has  been  devised  than  role-play- 
ing. 

After  eighteen  months  of  experience  with 
several  key  union  representatives,  the  workshop's 
first  order  of  business  was  to  restructure  and 
synthesize  the  personalities  of  these  individuals. 
Three  general  personality  patterns  evolved. 

First,  there  was  the  type  who  detested  man- 
agement-— a  rabid  union  representative  who  saw 
his  job  as  being  one  of  ferreting  out  manage- 
ment's mistakes  and  making  them  "pay"  for 
such  transgressions.  He  talked  in  a  loud,  defiant 
and  forceful  manner,  and  typified  the  bragga- 
docio. 

The  second  type  viewed  his  position  as  being 
one  of  service  to  his  coworkers,  to  intercede  on 
behalf  of  aggrieved  employees,  and  he  saw  this 
as  "his  job."  He  was  inclined  to  be  fair,  mildly 
assuming,  yet  stood  his  ground,  and  generally 
typified  the  diplomat. 

The  third  type  bore  a  strong  relationship 
to  the  first  type  except  that  he  suffered  from  a 
sort  of  ambivalence  for  management.  The  work- 
shop concensus  was  that  this  sort  of  individual 
was  trying  to  play  it  "cagey,"  for  he  had  strong 
motives  to  either  perpetuate  himself  in  the  union 
hierarchy  or  secure  a  management  position.  He 
was  articulate  and  forceful,  but  typified  the  op- 
portunist. 

Personality  Types  Matched  Up 
After  the  personality  patterns  of  the  key 
union  representatives  were  delineated,  the  same 
procedure  was  carried  out  for  the  labor  relations 
counselors.  It  was  not  altogether  surprising  to 
discover  that  the  counselors  also  could  be  con- 
veniently classified  by  the  same  personality  pat- 
terns which  had  been  formulated  to  describe  the 
union  representatives. 
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The  first  type  disliked  the  union  intensely 
and  viewed  his  job  as  being  to  "beat  those  bas- 
tards." He  was  officious,  emphatic,  and  sure  of 
himself. 

The  second  personahty  type  was  one  who 
saw  his  job  as  requiring  him  to  investigate  and 
seek  out  the  truth  in  an  impartial  manner,  to  let 
the  "chips  fall  where  they  may."  He  was  a  well- 
mannered,  sensitive,  fair-minded  person  in  search 
of  equity. 

The  third  type  could  be  characterized  as 
showing  ambivalence,  to  a  somewhat  lesser  de- 
gree than  his  union  counterpart  however,  for 
management.  He  was  apt  to  draw  conclusions 
and  make  assumptions  without  sufficient  basis  in 
fact,  made  "snap"  decisions,  and  lacked  the  thor- 
oughness to  do  a  proper  job  every  time. 

In  casting  about  for  a  special  means  whereby 
the  second  objective  could  be  attained,  i.e.,  to  use 
role-playing  in  such  a  way  that  the  counselors 
could  learn  their  strengths  and  weaknesses  when 
dealing  with  particular  union  representatives, 
the  mirror  technique  was  selected. 

"Mirror"  Role-Playing  Failed 
The  mirror  technique  works  hke  this.  Labor 
relations  counselor  A  role-plays  himself  in  a  sit- 
uation with  union  representative  X,  who  is  role- 
played  by  a  labor  relations  counselor  whose  per- 
sonality pattern  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  real 
union  representative  X.  After  approximately  15 
minutes  of  role-playing,  if  the  action  has  not 
ceased  by  that  time  of  its  own  accord,  the  action 
is  cut-off. 

Labor  relations  counselor  B  then  is  called 
upon  to  role-play  the  same  situation,  emulating 
labor  relations  counselor  A  so  that  A  can  get  the 
opportunity  to  see  how  he  behaved  when  he  was 
role-playing  himself.  In  other  words,  A's  actions 
will  be  mirrored  to  him  by  B.  (In  this  ca.se,  the 
same  labor  relations  counselor  portrays  the  real 
union  representative  X.) 

After  several  reality  practice  sessions,  a  few 
workshop  members  questioned  the  value  of  the 
mirror  technique  in  assisting  them  to  gain  a 
more  empathic  sensitivity,  as  well  as  insight  into 
their  strong  and  weak  traits.  A  discussion  of  this 


problem  revealed  that  the  major  inadequacy  of 
the  mirror  technique  was  the  inability  of  the 
role-players  to  provide  a  faithful  reproduction  of 
what  went  on — the  sequence  of  actions,  feeling- 
tone  expressed,  and  the  concomitant  reactions. 

Since  one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  for 
using  role-playing  is  to  learn  by  doing,  a  corol- 
lary might  also  follow  to  the  effect  that  one 
learns  by  watching  others.  Hence,  by  observing 
critically  how  another  person  behaves  and  reacts 
in  a  given  situation,  one  profits  from  the  suc- 
cesses as  well  as  the  failures. 

It  would  be  better  still  if  a  person  could  ob- 
serve someone  who  was  like  himself  in  person- 
ality psychodynamics.  He  could  see  more  of 
himself  in  a  similarly-oriented  individual.  He 
could  take  better  stock  of  his  assets  and  liabilities, 
and  discover  how  they  might  be  more  effectively 
used  or  left  unused.  If  a  parallel  can  be  drawn, 
a  quarterback  can  learn  more  about  the  pitfalls 
and  techniques  of  that  position  by  watching  an- 
other quarterback  at  work  than  by  watching  a 
halfback  play  at  that  position. 

Values  of  the  "Substitution"  Method 

Out  of  such  a  construct  the  substitution 
technique  was  devised.  If,  again  (as  in  the  foot- 
ball paradigm  or,  for  that  matter,  in  any  com- 
petitive situation)  substitutions  are  made,  they 
are  made  for  the  reason  of  getting  ahead,  staying 
ahead,  or  stopping  the  other  side  from  getting 
ahead.  Substitution  therefore  serves  two  pur- 
poses: (i)  It  introduces  new  energies,  a  change 
of  pace,  or  different  skills  into  a  situation,  and 
(2)  It  affords  the  lookers-on  an  opportunity  to 
learn  from  those  in  the  situation. 

In  essence,  each  time  a  substitution  is  made 
a  new  reaction  can  be  expected.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  element  into  a  situation  the 
status  quo  is  disrupted.  By  observing  what  affect 
the  new  element  has  on  the  behavior  of  the 
entity  one  can  perceive  and  learn  therefrom. 

The  substitution  technique  of  role-playing 
proceeds  as  follows.  Labor  relations  counselor  A 
role -plays  himself  in  a  situation  with  union  rep- 
resentative X,  who  is  portrayed  by  a  labor  rela- 
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tions  counselor  with  a  personality  pattern  similar 
to  that  of  the  real  union  representative  X. 

After  approximately  lo  minutes,  labor  rela- 
tions counselor  B  is  sent  in  to  take  over  for  A. 
But,  unlike  the  mirror  technique,  B  role-plays 
himself. 

There  is  no  break  in  the  action  or  lapse  in 
the  spontaneity  of  the  role-scene,  since  union  rep- 
resentative X  steadfastly  portrays  the  same  role 
and  continues  the  action  in  the  situation.  B,  in 
this  instance,  was  sent  in  because  he  had  a  dif- 
ferent personality  orientation  from  A.  So  he 
provided  A  with  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of 
a  different  approach  in  the  same  circumstances. 

4-Way  Use  of  Substitution  Method 
After  some  5  minutes,  A  is  sent  in  to  substi- 
tute or  replace  B  in  the  action.  After  approxi- 
mately 15-20  more  minutes  the  role-playing  is 
stopped,  after  which  the  entire  workshop  group 
discusses  the  relative  merits,  successes,  and  pit- 
falls encountered  by  each  of  the  role-players  A 
and  B. 

Major  attention,  however,  is  focused  on  the 
differences  or  similarities  of  A's  actions  as  a  con- 
sequence of  viewing  B's  actions.  In  other  words, 
A's  behavior  and  reactions  are  compared  on  a 
sort  of  pre-  and  post-test  basis. 

The   substitution    technique,    thus,    can   be 


used  in  at  least  four  ways:  (i)  To  show  A  how 
another  person,  B,  would  respond  in  the  same 
situation;  (2)  To  allow  A  to  re-enter  the  on- 
going situation  and  make  use  of  the  knowledge 
learned  or  discovered  by  means  of  B's  activities; 
(3)  To  permit  the  workshop  group  to  evaluate, 
assess  and  critique  the  actions  of  both  A  and  B, 
but  particularly  A,  in  relation  to  the  strong  and 
weak  points  manifested;  and  (4)  To  demon- 
strate the  value  of  different  personality  patterns 
in  coping  with  similar  and  dissimilar  personality 
patterns,  in  terms  of  results  (and  predictions). 

As  a  result  of  the  workshop  which  relied  pri- 
marily on  the  substitution  technique  of  role- 
playing  as  the  training  vehicle,  three  labor  rela- 
tions counselors  took  over  the  troublesome  di- 
vision. These  counselors  were  selected  because 
they  matched  the  personality  patterns  of  their 
union  counterparts.  The  workshop  proved  rather 
conclusively  that  insight,  empathy  and  under- 
standing, as  well  as  learning,  can  take  place  and 
that  one  can  recognize  his  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses from  reality  practice  experiences. 

A  follow-up  study  of  the  grievance  situation 
in  the  division  four  months  later  showed  that 
with  each  succeeding  month  the  number  of 
grievances  had  declined  by  approximately  i'/4 
per  cent. 
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Open-Ear  Policy  Works  Wonders 


By  John  Perian 

Personnel  Officer 
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WHO  hasn't  at  one  time  or  another  heard 
employees  banging  out  variations  on  this 
theme:  "We  can't  tell  our  supervisor  anything. 
We  can't  talk  to  him.  He  won't  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  us.  He  doesn't  listen  to  anybody!" 

When  I  hear  employees  talk  like  this,  I  find 
myself  asking,  "I  wonder  who  the  supervisor 
listens  to  and  what  does  he  listen  for.'"  No  super- 
visor is  prepared  to  offer  very  much  until  he  has 
first  learned  to  receive  something  from  others. 

By  virtue  of  his  position,  a  supervisor  cannot 
afford  to  take  things  for  granted.  He  is  com- 
pelled to  find  out  all  he  can  about  many  things. 
Listening  is  one  way  to  get  some  of  the  impor- 
tant answers.  Practically  every  supervisor  could 
use  more  knowledge  about  quality  and  produc- 
tion control,  budget  or  cost  accounting.  To  be 
more  effective  he  needs  additional  facts  on  how 
to  manufacture,  process,  and  sell  his  company's 
products;  perhaps  a  better  way  to  repair  ma- 
chinery and  complex  instruments,  simplify  pro- 
cedures, find  out  what  works  and  what  invites 
failure.  Supervisors  should  incline  their  ear  and 
let  the  people  talk  to  them  who  have  the  experi- 
ence; people  who  are  willing  to  share  it  if  given 
the  time. 

I  believe  most  supervisors  want  to  under- 
stand people  better.  Those  who  do  should  listen 
attentively  and  sympathetically.  Employees  are 
as  distinctly  different  as  their  fingerprints,  each 
an  individual  with  his  own  needs,  problems  and 
ways  of  reacting.  Yet  they  are  all  alike  in  this 
one  respect  —  they  react  adversely  when  their 
supervisors  will  not  listen  to  them.  It  hurts  their 
pride  to  be  ignored. 

We  must  recognize  that  there  are  malad- 
justed individuals  who  want  sf)ecial  considera- 
tion and  special  privileges.  There  are  those  who 
insist  on  seeing  only  the  top  supervisor  at  every 


Only  the  open-ear  treatment  can  possibly 
make  an  open-door  policy  effective.  An 
attentive  ear  inside  the  open  door  can  do 
good  for  both  you  and  your  boss.  You 
have  the  satisfaction  of  getting  something 
off  your  chest;  the  boss,  if  he  really 
listens,  can  learn  much  to  his  advantage. 
Accomplished  listening,  says  the  author, 
is  mainly  a  matter  of  looking  and  being 
interested. 


imagined  slight  or  provocation.  Some  want  fre- 
quent reassurance.  Others  want  to  argue  need- 
lessly. I  hasten  to  add  that  a  few  disgruntled 
employees  should  not  be  permitted  to  monopo- 
lize the  supervisor's  time  with  unnecessary  and 
petty  trifles. 

The  listener  plays  a  vital  role  in  completing 
the  communication  sequence.  Listening  serves 
two  important  ends.  It  helps  the  employee  to 
express,  and  it  helps  the  supervisor  to  under- 
stand. Each  of  these  ends  is  well  recognized  as 
important.  The  employee  who  is  not  allowed 
freedom  of  expression  is  not  as  useful  as  he  could 
be.  His  ideas,  suggestions,  complaints — some- 
times just  his  need  for  the  emotional  satisfaction 
of  verbalizing  pent-up  frustrations  —  are  well 
worth  the  time  and  energy  required  of  his  super- 
visor as  a  listener.  Similarly,  the  supervisor  who 
listens,  who  acts  as  a  sounding  board  for  the 
multitude  of  problems  which  can  be  brought  to 
his  atention,  is  bound  to  gain  in  understanding 
which  in  turn  leads  to  harmonious  operations. 

Supervisors  ask  "Who  has  time  for  all  this 
nonsense?  Who  cares  whether  Joe  and  Pete 
aren't  making  out?  And,  if  Mary  is  complain- 
ing, why  should  I  worry?   I  got  troubles  of  my 
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own;  let  her  quit!  My  job  is  to  get  the  work  out, 
not  act  as  a  baby  sitter."  Well,  there  are  reasons 
that  come  to  mind.  First  of  all,  it  pays  and  pays 
well  in  the  dividends  of  increased  production, 
improved  morale  and  effective  teamwork. 

I  Listening  Not  A  Frilly  Luxury 

No  organization  can  afford  the  luxury  of 
programs  which  do  not  bear  financial  fruit.  Pro- 
gressive, forward-looking  organizations  are  fore- 
most in  emphasizing  the  role  of  supervisor  as 
listener  and  counselor.  More  effective  operation, 
less  breakage,  less  absenteeism,  more  stabihty  in 
the  work  force,  all  these  are  music  for  which 
alert  organizations  listen. 

Too  many  supervisors  shrug  and  mutter— 
"Well,  that's  all  well  and  good,  but  I  am  not 
trained  to  listen.  How  should  one  go  about  it  ? 
What  do  I  do.'"  Actually,  one  does  that  which 
is  comfortable  so,  perhaps,  I  can  be  helpful  by 
saying  that  in  order  to  elicit  response  and  to  be 
sought  out  by  employees,  a  supervisor  has  to  look 
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interested  and  be  interested.  He  must  display  a 
sincere  concern.  A  bored  expression  or  an  un- 
interested air  is  obvious  to  an  individual.  It  will 
change  his  mind  about  wanting  to  talk. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  things  that  a 
supervisor  should  not  do.  One  of  them  is  to  re- 
veal a  wrong  attitude.  Some  supervisors  make 
employees  feel  unwelcome.  Needless  restrictions 
impede  understanding.  A  supervisor  should  not 
inform  his  subordinates  that  he  wants  them  to 
talk  only  about  "business"  when  they  come  to 
see  him,  and  then  proceed  to  tell  them  what  a 
busy  fellow  he  is.  This  is  a  back-handed  way  of 
saying,  "I'm  a  pretty  big  guy.  You  are  insignifi- 
cant. I  guess  you  know  you  are  wasting  my 
time."  People  do  not  like  to  be  told,  directly  or 
by  implication,  that  they  are  unimportant. 

When  You  Listen  You're  My  Pal 

While  listening,  restrain  the  urge  to  make 
some  kind  of  pronouncement  or  to  commence 
giving  advice.  Quite  often,  all  an  employee  wants 
is  a  chance  to  get  away  from  being  alone  with  a 
vexing  problem  or  trouble  of  some  sort.  For  you 
to  listen  can  open  the  door  and  let  him  get  away 
for  awhile.  In  all  UkeUhood,  he  can  get  the  per- 
spective himself  by  talking  about  it. 

We  are  drawn  toward  people  who  listen  to 
us.  Good  supervisory-employee  relationship  can 
endure  only  if  the  provocations  of  anger  and 
resentm.ent  which  inevitably  develop  between 
supervisor  and  employee  are  freely  expressed  and 
thoroughly  discussed  so  that  workable  and  ac- 
ceptable adjustments  can  be  made. 

Supervisors  get  discouraged.  They  say  em- 
ployees are  difficult  to  understand  and  hard  to 
reach.  They  sometimes  think  that  there  is  no 
hope  for  improving  human  relations.  They  feel 
that  an  inflexible  and  uncompromising  indi- 
vidual will  remain  as  he  has  always  been— iras- 
cible and  unchanged,  out  of  touch,  with  no  way 
to  get  to  him. 

A  supervisor  must  be  prepared  for  these  pos- 
sibilities. However,  after  he  has  tried  a  number 
of  methods  he  should  go  back  and  try  playing  it 
by  ear.  Careful  listening  gives  encouragement 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  certain  wise  direction. 


Let^s  Be  Practical 

About  Training  Supervisors 


WHY  are  we  concerned  with  supervisory 
training?  There  is  no  shortage  of  execu- 
tives today.  But  there  is  a  very  definite  shortage 
of  quahfied  executives;  in  fact,  the  scarcity  of 
management  skills  is  becoming  a  serious  menace 
to  industrial  growth.  And,  since  it  is  generally 
impossible  to  teach  an  executive  who  has  "ar- 
rived" something  he  thinks  he  already  knows, 
the  time  to  start  teaching  him  is  while  he  is  on 
the  way  up — while  he  is  still  a  supervisor. 

Supervisory  training  is  the  instrument  by 
which  we  maintain  the  lifeblood  of  our  com- 
panies. But,  not  just  any  kind  of  training  will  do 
the  job  for  us.  Certainly  no  packaged  deal  will 
do.  My  purpose  is  to  recommend  a  very  practical 
way  of  aiding  the  self-growth  of  managers  on  all 
levels,  in  companies  of  all  sizes;  to  explore  with 
you  what  the  company  can  do  for  the  supervisor 
and,  more  important,  what  he  can  do  for  himself. 
»        *        * 

Giving  a  man  a  title,  rug  on  the  floor,  or 
secretary,  won't  make  him  an  executive.  What 
are  you  doing  to  equip  him  mentally,  intellec- 
tually, emotionally,  psychologically,  and  spirit- 
ually— in  addition  to  giving  him  physical  facili- 
ties and  visible  appurtenances? 

Neglecting  our  training  needs  can  be  seri- 
ous. But  the  fault  may  not  lie  entirely  with  man- 
agement. No  company  can  develop  individuals 
who  do  not  reach  out  for  help  on  their  own.  Not 
everybody  aspires  to  become  an  officer  in  the 
industrial  army. 

"The  operation  was  a  success  but  the  patient 
died"  applies  also  to  many  supervisory  training 
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The  time  to  train  an  executive  is  before 
he  has  "arrived."  And  the  practical  way 
to  do  it,  according  to  the  author,  is  to 
have  a  program  planned  and  directed 
largely  by  the  trainees  themselves,  de- 
signed to  fit  their  recognized  needs,  guid- 
ed by  a  qualified  training  counselor.  The 
author  lists  five  training  categories,  four 
ingredients  of  successful  programs,  five 
elements  which  contribute  to  a  manager's 


programs.  The  trainee  learns;  but  he  does  not 
use  his  learning.  Either  he  is  not  motivated  to 
use  it  or,  if  he  is,  the  climate  is  not  conducive 
for  him  to  use  it. 

Companies  need  to  be  reminded  of  their 
training  responsibilities.  But  something  more 
drastic  is  called  for.  The  key  to  any  development 
or  training  activity  lies  in  self-betterment.  Indi- 
viduals must  be  awakened  to  the  serious  conse- 
quences of  standing  still  .  .  .  Those  who  do  not 
keep  pace,  in  effect  fall  behind. 

The  purpose  of  supervisory  training  is  not 
to  teach  but  to  create  within  the  individual  the 
desire  to  learn.  The  proper  philosophy  of  train- 
ing does  not  believe  in  spoon-feeding  the  trainee 
but  encourages  self-improvement,  motivated 
from  within.  In  short,  we  face  the  responsibility 
of  helping  supervisors  grow  in  several  directions: 
(a)  To  perform  better  on  their  present  assign- 
ments; (b)  To  keep  apace  of  change;  (c)  To 
prepare  for  greater  opportunities  in  the  future; 
(d)  To  attain  an  attitude  and  philosophy  of  the 
real  opportunities  inherent  in  their  jobs. 
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As  supervisors  prepare  themselves  for  greater 
responsibility  they  need  a  plan.  Any  activity  that 
is  aimed  at  a  specific  goal  must  be  well  managed 
and,  like  an  airline  or  railroad,  needs  a  schedule 
to  run  on  and  a  set  of  standards  to  guide  it.  No 
hit-or-miss  way  will  do. 

That  a  shortage  of  excessive  talent  exists  is 
no  indictment  against  any  individual  or  system. 
It's  just  that  jobs  grow  bigger  first,  ahead  of 
people.  Getting  the  people  to  grow  to  keep  up 
with  their  enlarged  duties  is  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing. Present  managers,  on  all  levels,  must  be 
fortified  with  all  available  assistance  to  help  them 
keep  pace  with  rapidly  changing  job  demands 
. . .  that  grow  broader  as  they  grow  deeper.  Our 
up-and-coming  "potentials"  must  also  be  encour- 
aged and  assisted  to  prepare  to  assume  greater 
responsibilities  some  day  soon. 

In  the  army  the  corporal  learns  the  ser- 
geant's job  before  he  gets  promoted,  not  after- 
wards. In  business  we  tend  to  do  the  opposite. 
We  promote  on  the  basis  of  seniority,  loyalty, 
and  personal  observation,  expecting  that  the  nec- 
essary skill  and  ability  will  somehow  come  about 
magically.  But  the  profession  of  management, 
like  any  other  profession,  requires  the  exercise  of 
specific  skills. 

What  are  the  abilities  which  executives  must 
acquire?  They  must  learn  (i)  to  manage  things, 
(2)  to  manage  situations,  (3)  to  manage  people, 
and  (4)  to  manage  themselves.  Managerial 
ability  does  not  come  automatically.  It  comes 
slowly,  with  training,  experience  and  growth.  If 
we  want  our  people  to  equip  themselves  for 
better  job  performance,  or  to  prepare  for  greater 
responsibility,  then  we  must  do  the  three  things 
necessary:  provide  training,  give  broadening  ex- 
perience, and  establish  the  climate  for  growth. 
#  #  * 
Granted  that  companies  and  their  super- 
visors accept  the  premise  that  some  form  of  train- 
ing is  vital,  what  do  they  do?  Let  me  list  the 
five  categories  of  training,  and  you  decide  how 
many  of  these  are  available  to  you. 

All  training  may  be  accomplished  in  five 
training  procedures: 


1.  Training  classes  organized  and  led  by  train- 
ing specialists  within  our  own  companies. 

2.  Training  classes  conducted  by  an  expert 
brought  in  from  the  outside. 

3.  Attendance  at  seminars,  lectures,  and  con- 
ventions sponsored  by  various  management 
associations. 

4.  Training  classes  run  by  universities  as  part 
of  their  adult  night  school  or  extension 
service. 

5.  Training  activities  planned  and  handled 
largely  by  the  trainees  themselves  under  the 
guidance  of  an  experienced  training  coun- 
selor. 

It  might  be  profitable  to  discuss  each  of  these 
five  categories  in  detail.  But  right  now  let  us 
concentrate  on  Point  5,  pertaining  to  training 
activities  planned  and  conducted  largely  by  the 
trainees  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  an  ex- 
perienced training  counselor. 

In  designing  any  program  we  must  expect 
someday  to  evaluate  it  for  effectiveness.  There 
are  four  tests  for  measuring  the  usefulness  of  the 
several  training  practices  available  to  us: 

1.  Training  objectives  must  be  founded  upon 
the  expressed  needs  of  the  trainees. 

2.  Training  programs  and  procedures  must  be 
built  upon  the  experiences  of  the  trainees. 

3.  Objectives,  training  procedures,  evaluation 
methods  must  have  flexibility  and  open- 
endedness.  Learning  situations  are  dynamic. 

4.  Learning  is  achieved  through  activity — 
through  the  process  of  seeking  truth  and  in- 
sight— and  not  by  the  collection  of  the  wise 
conclusions  of  others. 

If  the  above  four  tests  are  vahd — and  who 
am  I  to  dispute  the  experts?— then  we  can  cer- 
tainly spot  the  weaknesses  in  many  of  the  more 
familiar  types  of  training.  While  there  is  much 
good  in  them,  there  are  also  some  faults.  How 
many  are  founded  upon  the  expressed  needs  of 
the  persons  to  be  trained?  How  many  are  built 
upon  the  trainees'  experiences  instead  of  some 
pre-conceived  course  or  book?  How  many  are 
flexible  and  dynamic?  How  many  permit  learn- 
ing through  doing,  or  from  personal  observa- 
tion ? 
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Now,  in  a  program  planned  and  conducted 
largely  by  the  trainee  themselves  all  these  criteria 
can  be  met.  Admitting,  however,  that  the  blind 
can't  lead  the  blind,  we  need  someone  skilled  in 
training— in  such  things  as  conference  leader- 
ship, program  planning,  role  playing  and  such — 
to  guide  and  counsel  them.  But  when  we  seek 
such  a  qualified  training  counselor  we  should  not 
place  all  the  emphasis  upon  his  technical  compe- 
tence. Above  these  necessary  skills,  he  must  also 
have  a  philosophy  of  what  should  be  accom- 
plished. Indeed,  he  must  be  a  unique  leader. 

He  should  have  little  administrative  author- 
ity, because  it  is  not  through  position  or  prestige 
that  he  becomes  effective.  Yet  he  must  be  able 
to  move  freely  throughout  the  organization.  His 
authority  is  defined  by  the  sanction  of  his  free- 
dom to  move  in  and  out  of  management's  offices 
at  all  levels.  His  status  is  characterized  by  the 
acceptance  of  his  right  to  advise  and  counsel,  and 
it  arises  out  of  the  desirability  of  having  a  person 
available  whose  judgment  is  respected  and  whose 
right  to  ask  questions  is  unrestricted. 

Under  this  kind  of  arrangement  the  trainees, 
in  planning  their  program,  will  think  of  their 
own  problem.  They  will  build  an  agenda  around 
their  needs,  and  not  get  something  imposed  upon 
them  by  an  outsider.  The  topics  will  relate  to 
their  own  past  experiences  and  their  own  future 
demands.  In  any  group  the  discussion  leadership 
will  rotate  among  the  members  as  the  problems 
and  solutions  move  closer  to  certain  individuals. 
As  problems  are  answered,  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  solutions  will  determine  at  once  the 
value  of  the  training.  So  long  as  these  training 
meetings  result  in  helping  supervisors  meet  their 
daily  problems,  interest  will  continue  high. 

Obviously  in  this  type  of  program  the  learn- 
ing is  done  through  activity.  The  people  are  en- 
couraged to  take  action,  instead  of  just  sitting 
passively  while  someone  else  expounds  his 
knowledge.  Clearly  then,  this  type  of  program 
meets  all  four  tests.  It  does  not  preclude  the  use 
of  outside  lecturers,  experts,  or  other  help,  nor 
the  use  of  printed  material.  In  fact,  under  this 
type  of  integrated  program  this  extraneous  train- 


ing material  and  assistance  takes  on  increased 
meaning. 

Keep  in  mind,  however,  that  its  success  de- 
pends upon  the  counselor  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  permitted  to  operate.  Anyone  en- 
trusted with  the  responsibility  of  anything  so 
important  as  executive  development  must  be  the 
kind  of  person,  and  must  be  so  placed  in  the 
organization,  that  he  can  not  only  influence  the 
methods  used  but  also  the  philosophy  behind 

these  methods. 

»        «        * 

This  is  the  most  practical  recommendation 
we  can  make  to  companies  who  want  to  help 
their  supervisors  prepare  for  greater  responsi- 
bility. However,  as  you  introduce  some  measure 
of  supervisory  training  in  your  particular  com- 
pany, or  as  you  augment  some  existing  program, 
may  I  make  one  suggestion.''  Do  not  train  just 
for  the  sake  of  training.  Be  careful  how  you  use 
your  money.  Costs  of  different  programs  may  be 
similar,  but  what  you  get  in  return  may  vary 
considerably. 

Wouldn't  it  be  wise  to  direct  our  efforts 
toward  specific  objectives.'  Maybe  we  should 
follow  the  route  taken  by  others  who  became 
successful.  There  is  agreement  on  several  things 
which  contribute  to  managerial  success.  I'd  like 
to  mention  five  of  them  which,  if  you  accept 
them,  can  give  direction  to  your  development 
activities.  They  are  (i)  Motivation,  (2)  Vision, 
(:;)  Decision-making  ability,  (4)  Good  health, 
and  (5)  Humility.  Of  themselves,  these  five 
factors  won't  guarantee  success,  but  without 
them  we  cannot  hope  to  get  very  far. 
«        #        # 

The  first  is  Motivation.  A  manager's  value 
is  in  direct  relation  to  his  ability  to  motivate 
workers  to  more  and  better  production.  Since  the 
other  elements  in  business— materials,  money, 
methods,  machines,  and  markets— are  fixed,  or 
at  least  the  same  among  all  companies,  the  op- 
portunity for  improvement  lies  in  the  only  vari- 
able element,  the  available  workers. 

The  second  factor  is  Vision.  Every  executive 
is  a  supervisor;  he  supervises  people,  or  an  ac- 
tivity, or  both.  The  word  "supervisor,"  if  not  by 
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definition  then  at  least  by  connotation,  means 
someone  possessed  with  "super"  vision.  Hence,  a 
supervisor  must  be  capable  of  seeing  over  and 
beyond  the  obvious. 

The  third  factor  is  Decision-making  ability. 
The  man  who  can  make  decisions  gets  paid  for 
it;  the  one  who  cannot  must  yield  the  authority 
and  salary  to  the  higher-up  who  has  to  make  the 
decisions  for  him.  To  be  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  crowd,  a  man  must  be  willing  to  stick 
his  neck  out. 

The  fourth  factor  is  Good  Health.  Much 
has  been  said  and  written  about  the  broad  sub- 
ject of  coddling  employees,  of  benefits  expanded 
and  working  conditions  improved.  But  it  is  high 
time  that  management  also  take  steps  necessary 
to  ease  the  tension,  frustration,  strain,  and  effort 
of  executives. 

The  fifth  factor  is  Humility.  As  important 
as  good  health  is,  even  more  necessary  for  suc- 
cess is  peace  of  mind.  A  true  spirit  of  humility 
provides  a  source  of  executive  development  that 
is  greater  than  all  others.  It  is  a  pattern  of  well- 
being  and  adjustment  to  life  that  has  been  found 
effective  for  centuries. 

*        *        * 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  no  one  of  us  succeeds 
alone.  We  are  all  dependent  upon  one  another. 
But  as  a  closing  thought  let  me  remind  you  that 
throughout  our  hves  there  is  an  invisible  means 
of  support,  which  guides  and  directs  our  indi- 
vidual and  national  destinies.  Whether  or  not 
we  openly  profess  any  religious  affiliation,  we 
are  nevertheless  living  and  prospering  in  the 
afterglow  of  a  great  Christian  heritage. 

That  this  climate  is  a  factor  in  our  personal 
success  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many  prob- 
lem situations  in  life,  which  may  not  conform 
to  the  obvious  laws  of  nature,  often  find  easy 
solution  in  the  spiritual  laws,  which  also  exert  an 
impelling  force  in  the  universe.  The  unseen 
helper  in  our  lives  could  well  be  the  influence  of 
a  guiding  philosophy  that  recognizes  the  short- 
comings of  self-sufficiency.  If  we  want  to  be 
successful  we  must  first  come  to  a  full  and  final 
realization  that  nobody  succeeds  alone. 
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PERSONNEL  people  in  recent  years  have  been 
urged  repeatedly  to  help  increase  the  pro- 
fessional stature  of  their  field.  A  sequence  of 
courses  for  college  students  who  intend  to  go 
into  personnel  work  is  one  suggestion.  For 
people  already  in  personnel  work,  another  sug- 
gestion is  attendance  at  professional  meetings 
to  exchange  information  about  practices  and 
methods.  A  code  of  ethics  has  been  proposed,  to 
guide  the  "professional"  personnel  worker's  day- 
by-day  actions. 

More  recently  there  has  been  some  criticism 
of  the  professionalization  idea.  For  example, 
James  M.  Jenks  in  the  July-August  1958  Person- 
nel Journal  pleaded  "Let's  Stop  Professionaliz- 
ing." His  argument  was  that,  by  professionaliz- 
ing the  personnel  man  tends  to  make  himself 
less  of  a  businessman,  less  of  an  executive,  and 
thereby  decreases  his  opportunities  to  advance  to 
the  top  of  the  company  hierarchy.  By  establish- 
ing himself  as  a  professional,  Jenks  and  others 
think,  the  personnel  man  diminishes  the  possi- 
bility of  doing  a  successful  job  and  taking  his 
place  among  the  company's  real  managers. 

My  own  belief  is  that  personnel  work  should 
be  professionalized;  further,  that  those  working 
in  the  field  should  attempt  to  amass  as  much 
knowledge  as  possible  in  the  techniques,  pro- 
cedures and  background  information  pertaining 
to  this  function,  and  should  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  utilize  their  knowledge  and  skills 
for  the  best  service  of  their  clients.  But  I  am  also 
going  to  point  out  that,  although  the  overall 
objective  of  professional  stature  and  behavior  is 
desirable,  the  path  to  achieving  this  goal  is  not 
without  difficulties.  We  should  be  aware  of  these 
difficulties  and  avoid  or  minimize  them  as  far 
as  we  can. 

In  making  personnel  work  professional  there 
are  six  pitfalls  which  can  endanger  the  activities 


When  personnel  workers  achieve  profes- 
sional status  (if  they  want  it),  obviously 
they  must  watch  out  not  to  set  themselves 
apart  from  those  who  run  the  business. 
The  author  discusses  the  abuse  of  a  spe- 
cial jargon,  and  other  dangers  in  "pro- 
fessionalization." Editor's  prayer:  if  the 
education  of  a  personnel  professional 
leads  to  a  doctorate,  please  don't  let  us 
call  him  "Doctor"!  That  could  wreck  his 
management  aspirations. 


of  any  individual  in  the  field  or  the  success  of  the 
overall  program.  These  pitfalls  are  not  peculiar 
to  the  professional  aspects  of  personnel  work. 
They  are  as  dangerous  to  the  lawyer,  physician, 
accountant  and  others  doing  professional  work 
as  to  the  personnel  man. 

The  Special-Language  Pitfall 
One  criticism  frequently  leveled  at  members 
of  a  profession  is  that  they  tend  to  have  their 
own  special  gobbledy-gook.  Jokingly  this  is  said 
to  be  so  that  the  outsider  will  have  to  hire  a  pro- 
fessional man  just  to  find  out  what  the  words 
mean.  Actually  any  profession  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, any  type  of  work  which  is  highly  specialized, 
requires  a  special  language  to  enable  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  to  communicate  efficiently 
with  each  other. 

Hence,  all  professional  workers  should  rec- 
ognize that  a  special  language  is  necessary;  it 
cannot  be  avoided.  It  is  vital  for  them  to  be 
able  to  function  accurately  and  well  in  their 
field.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  real  reason 
why  it  has  to  become  a  pitfall.  It  becomes  a 
pitfall  when  the  members  of  a  profession  use 
their  special  terminology  with  outsiders  or  lay- 
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men.  Any  professional  worker  should  recognize 
when  talking  with  "the  laymen"  that  he  should 
translate  his  special  professional  language  into 
every-day  terms. 

A  doctor,  treating  a  man  with  a  cold,  might 
tell  the  man  to  avoid  placing  his  libia  majora 
and  minora  muscles  in  an  anatomical  juxtaposi- 
tion with  those  of  his  spouse.  What  he  means 
is  not  to  kiss  his  wife  while  he  has  the  cold. 
The  illustration  is  exaggerated,  but  professional 
people  sometimes  bewilder  their  executive  clients 
in  just  about  the  same  way.  They  talk  about 
"personality  profiles,"  "means,"  "medians," 
"modes,"  "distribution,"  or  "shock  terms."  The 
technical  terminology  leaves  their  clients  not 
only  confused  but  frustrated.  The  client  most 
Ukely  says  to  himself,  "Well,  next  time  I  just 
won't  ask." 

In  this  way  the  personnel  man  makes  him- 
self less  and  less  useful  and  more  and  more 
isolated  from  the  main  stream  of  business  activi- 
ties. It  should  be  pointed  out,  however  (and 
this  can  be  said  for  all  of  these  pitfalls)  that 
this  is  not  professionalism.  This  is  abuse  of 
certain  aspects  of  the  professional  type  of  work. 
The  purpose  of  any  professional  man's  activities 
should  be  to  serve  his  client,  and  if  he  doesn't 
get  his  message  across  in  a  way  that  the  client 
can  understand  and  utilize,  then  he  is  really  not 
functioning  as  a  professional  man. 

The  Professional  Polish  Pitfall 

This  pitfall  can  be  illustrated  by  describing 
a  surgeon  operating  on  a  patient.  After  making 
a  deft  incision,  the  operation  is  performed,  and 
the  physician  winding  up  the  ofKration  spends 
some  time  neatly  closing  the  incision  with  deli- 
cate and  neat  stitches.  This,  of  course,  takes  time 
but  when  it  is  finished  it  looks  like  a  very 
polished  job. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  process  of  the  long 
sewing  activity,  the  surgeon  has  failed  to  instruct 
the  administration  of  a  blood  transfusion  to  the 
patient,  who  dies.  The  surgeon  has  been  a  good 
surgical  seamstress,  but  not  a  good  professional 
man,  because  obviously  the  client's  interests  were 
forgotten. 


The  desire  for  professional  polish  can  be 
found  in  industry.  Consider  the  accountant  who 
insists  on  rendering  his  reports  in  far  greater 
detail  than  is  necessary  or,  for  that  matter,  any 
professional  who  writes  long  and  learned  reports 
far  beyond  the  half-page  memo  that  his  em- 
ployer wants  and  needs. 

The  Unnecessary  Services  Pitfall 

This  pitfall  is  closely  allied  with  number 
two.  An  example  might  be  an  accountant  who 
submits  reports  which  are  unnecessary,  unwant- 
ed and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  useless  to  the 
executive  who  receives  them,  or  the  training  di- 
rector who  insists  upon  having  an  "executive 
development  program"  for  first-line  supervisors 
similar  to  one  he  heard  described  at  a  recent 
conference,  when  actually  the  supervisors  are 
doing  a  pretty  good  job,  and  when  in  fact  the 
company  is  in  desperate  need  of  technicians 
which  they  probably  could  be  training  within 
the  firm  by  upgrading  some  of  the  better 
workers. 

I  think  anyone  who  has  been  in  an  execu- 
tive position  or  listened  to  executives  complain 
about  the  vast  amount  of  unnecessary,  unasked 
and  in  many  cases  useless  reports,  projects  and 
activities  that  come  to  them  would  appreciate 
the  significance  of  this  pitfall.  Too  frequently 
this,  of  course,  comes  about  because  the  profes- 
sional man  sits  down  and  says  to  himself,  "This 
is  what  I  think  is  necessary  for  this  professional 
activity  and  therefore  I  shall  establish  it  for  my 
client."  Rather,  he  should  ask  himself  "What  is 
it  that  my  client  needs,  and  how  can  I  draw 
upon  my  professional  skills  and  knowledge  to 
give  it  to  him?" 

The  Professional  Blinders  Pitfall 

One  thing  that  is  confusing  to  the  general 
executive  when  he  calls  in  his  stafi  specialist  is 
that,  regardless  of  which  specialist  he  speaks  to, 
he  can  be  almost  sure  that  he  will  view  a  prob- 
lem as  one  in  his  particular  field  of  interest.  The 
accountant  will  look  upon  a  problem  as  a  prob- 
lem in  control.  The  personnel  man  sees  motiva- 
tion problems  as  a  root  to  any  difficulty.    The 


SIX  PITFALLS  FOR     PROFESSIONALS 


lawyer  probably  looks  at  the  inadequate  or  ineffi- 
cient contract  terms  that  the  company  has  been 
saddled  with  as  a  source  of  the  difficulty. 

Each  of  them  is  probably  sincere,  and  each 
of  them  is  probably  wrong  in  that  he  takes  far 
too  limited  a  view  of  the  problem.  He  does  not 
ask  himself,  "Here  is  a  problem;  what  is  wrong, 
how  much  of  it  is  something  that  I  can  clearly 
throw  light  on.''"  He  seems  to  say,  "Here  is  my 
field,  and  how  can  I  explain  this  problem  as 
being  one  in  my  province?"  He  seems  to  start 
from  his  professional  field  and  work  toward  the 
problem,  rather  than  working  from  the  problem 
back  to  the  professional  field. 

Status,  Access,  Mobility  Pitfall 

When  professional  people  are  employed  in  a 
staff  capacity  they  usually  report  to  fairly  high 
officials  of  a  firm.  Of  course,  they  have  consid- 
erable latitude  as  far  as  their  work  and  move- 
ments are  concerned;  frequently  they  have  to 
go  to  high  executives  to  get  necessary  informa- 
tion. They  also  analyze  the  information  and 
report  to  higher  officials. 

This  may  be  an  efficient  arrangement  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  professional  man  and 
his  boss,  but  it  creates  a  threatening  situation  in 
the  minds  of  other  people  in  the  organization. 
People  further  down,  to  whom  the  professional 
comes  for  information,  sometimes  wonder  very 
seriously  just  how  the  professional  man  reports 
on  their  activities  when  he  goes  back  to  the  boss. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  member  of 
the  f>ersonnel  department.  Concerned  with 
grievances,  he  visits  a  foreman  to  get  informa- 
tion on  a  grievance  which  has  been  filed  by  one 
of  the  foreman's  employees.  He  may  remind  the 
foreman  that  the  plant  manager  would  cer- 
tainly like  to  keep  down  the  number  of  griev- 
ances going  to  arbitration. 

The  foreman  stops  to  wonder.  Is  this  a  hint 
that  he  should  make  an  easy  settlement,  even 
though  he  feels  quite  strongly  that  the  thing 
should  be  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end.?  If  he 
doesn't  accept  this  implied  hint,  will  it  be  re- 
ported back  to  his  boss  by  the  personnel  man  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  look  as  though  the 


foreman  is  arbitrarily  belligerent,  and  not  at  all 
concerned  with  promoting  harmonious  labor 
relations.' 

In  such  a  case  the  stall  man,  gathering  in- 
formation, can  make  himself  appear  to  be  quite 
a  threat.  This  is  not  an  easy  problem  to  han- 
dle. Among  other  things  it  requires  the  profes- 
sional staff  man  to  make  quite  clear  to  those  he 
is  in  contact  with  exactly  what  he  wants,  what 
he  means,  and  what  he  is  going  to  do.  He  must 
carefully  avoid  creating  fears,  uncertainties,  or 
resentments  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
whom  he  deals. 

The  Birds-of-a-Fe.\ther  Pitfall 

There  is  a  tendency  for  the  professional  per- 
son when  he  has  a  break  on  the  job,  say  for 
lunch  or  a  coffee  period,  to  congregate  only  with 
those  who  talk  and  think  the  same  language. 
This  is  understandable.  But  one  has  only  to 
listen  to  the  gripes  of  the  other  employees  about 
the  snobbishness  or  the  exclusiveness  of  such- 
and-such  a  professional  group  to  know  that  this 
behavior,  comfortable  though  it  may  be  for  the 
insider,  creates  a  great  deal  of  resentment  among 
those  who  feel  left  out. 

This  is  particularly  so  when  a  professional 
man,  during  a  break,  leaves  the  general  execu- 
tive whom  he  has  been  working  with  all  day 
just  to  be  with  his  colleagues.  For  example,  a 
personnel  man  in  a  department  gathering  infor- 
mation, say  for  job  evaluation,  at  lunch  time 
will  sometimes  walk  several  blocks  to  eat  with 
people  in  his  department,  rather  than  go  to 
lunch  with  the  foreman  or  department  heads 
with  whom  he  is  working  and  by  whom  he 
probably  would  be  welcomed.  It's  comfortable, 
yes,  but  the  rub  is  that  there  are  people  who 
think  he  has  no  use  for  them.  The  professional 
man  gets  the  reputation  of  being  a  snob,  un- 
willing to  associate  with  the  "common  people." 

The  first  four  of  these  pitfalls  are  most  likely 
to  develop  while  a  profession  is  young,  or  when 
the  people  still  consider  their  special  body  of 
knowledge  as  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
world.  Obviously  such  a  short-term  view  is  the 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


As  You  Were  Saying — 


TODAY^S  PERSONNEL  BALANCE  SHEET 


WHERE  do  we  stand  today  with  respect  to 
human  relations?  That  was  the  question 
discussed  by  Thomas  G.  Spates,  P/J's  Editorial 
Chairman,  at  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board's  January  meeting  in  New  York  City. 
Other  members  of  the  panel  were  Peter  Drucker 
and  Chris  Argyris,  both  well  known  to  person- 
nel men  everywhere.  Mr.  Spates'  "balance  sheet" 
appears  on  the  inside  first  cover  page. 

A  brief  answer  to  the  question  of  where  we 
stand  today,  Tom  Spates  said,  is  that  "we  are 
standing  on  our  heads."  But  someone  may 
counter  that  statement,  he  continued,  by  asking, 
"Isn't  the  attack  on  'human  relations'  being  led 
by  the  'well  rounded  men'  from  academic  and 
literary  circles  who  are  so  well  rounded  that  you 
can't  tell  the  top  from  the  bottom.''"  That  coun- 
ter might  liquidate  the  brief  answer,  except  for 
the  fact  that  the  term  'human  relations'  is  so 
very  unrealistically  broad  that  no  one  could  pos- 
sibly come  up  with  a  comprehensive  answer, 
and  anyone  could  come  up  with  almost  any  an- 
swer without  fear  of  valid  contradiction. 

"Actually,  like  'The  Social  Ethic'  and  'The 
Conventional  Wisdom,'  the  term  'Human  Rela- 


tions' is  being  used  by  some  authors  as  a  clever 
device  for  impersonal  ridicule  and  a  camouflage 
for  self-deception.  What  the  critics,  who  may 
really  be  unreformed  autocrats,  seem  to  be  gun- 
ning for  are  the  leaders  and  advocates  of  mod- 
ern personnel  administration  whose  objectives 
and  achievements  they  associate  with  the  medi- 
cine men  of  primitive  society  and  the  snake-oil 
peddlers  of  circus  fame." 

Referring  to  the  "balance  sheet"  statement, 
Mr.  Spates  asked:  "Why  have  these  great  changes 
come  about?  .  .  .  Because  of  somebody's  vested 
interest  in  developing  a  'cult'?  Because  of  some- 
one's lust  for  power  and  prestige?  Because  a  few 
managers  want  to  be  surrounded  by  'yes  men'? 
Because  business  executives  have  lost  interest  in 
profits?  Is  it  now  seriously  proposed  that  we 
hurriedly  retrace  our  steps  to  the  1918  pattern  of 
treating  people  at  the  places  where  they  work? 

"We  stand  today,  as  always,  in  the  presence 
of  man's  irrepressible  striving  for  self-realization. 
The  1959  and  later  improved  versions  of  f)er- 
sonnel  administration  will  be  designed  to  help 
achieve  that  universal  goal  and  to  maintain  free 
and  profitable  enterprise." 


SOME  MEN  JUST  CANT  LET  DOWN 


AN  INTERESTING  case  history  comes  to  us  from 
R.  Dale  Zechar,  personnel  manager  of  the 
Drayer-Hanson,  Division  National-U.  S.  Radia- 
tor Corp.,  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Zechar,  who  was 
appointed  to  his  present  position  in  1955,  deals 
with  three  unions  for  the  company,  which  is  in 
the  air-conditioning  field.  He  has  a  B.S.  from 
Los  Angeles  State  College,  where  he  majored  in 
administrative  management.  Here  is  his  story: 
Several  years  ago,  when  I  first  joined  the  com- 
pany, Sam  Lepowicz  was  the  chief  shop  steward, 
and  a  more  active  union  man  you'd  have  to  look 
hard  to  find.  Sam  knew  the  contract  forward  and 
backward,  and  would  drop  a  grievance  on  your 


desk  as  soon  as  management  put  one  foot  out  of 
line.  And  frankly  this  was  good.  It  made  manage- 
ment keep  on  their  toes.  But  Sam  was  a  man  who 
enjoyed  power  and  catered  to  his  friends  and  this 
was  not  so  good.  Sam's  influence  in  the  union  was 
great  and  in  his  prime  he  practically  called  the  shots 
for  the  business  agents  of  the  union. 

Then  it  happened.  Sam  had  a  severe  heart  at- 
tack and  was  off  for  several  months  recuperating. 
When  Sam  returned  to  work,  his  doctor  insisted 
that  he  drop  the  union  steward's  position  and  keep 
out  of  labor  negotiations  and  grievances.  Sam  ac- 
cepted this  instruction  and  devoted  himself  to  do- 
ing a  good  job  at  his  regular  work. 


Soon,  it  became  apparent  that  Sam  had  changed 
for  the  better,  from  management's  viewpoint.  No 
longer  was  he  the  fierce  agitator  he  had  once  been, 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  soon  became  a  great  help 
to  management  by  offering  suggestions  on  better 
ways  and  means  of  accomplishing  the  work.  He 
was  promoted  to  Leadman  and  worked  out  well, 
performing  his  duties  with  an  attitude  that  made 
the  plant  manager  consider  the  possibility  of  pro- 
moting him  to  Foreman. 

The  plant  manager  called  me  into  his  office  to 
discuss  the  possibilities  of  promoting  Sam  to  Fore- 
man. After  a  long  discussion  we  agreed  that  Sam 
had  the  intelligence,  ability  and  drive  to  adequately 
perform  the  job  but  one  question  remained  in  our 
minds:  could  Sam  control  his  emotions  if  promoted 
to  Foreman?  Or  would  the  strain  of  the  position 
bring  about  another  heart  attack? 

We  realized  that  we  would  be  taking  a  chance 
if  we  promoted  Sam,  so  we  called  Sam  in  to  discuss 
the  situation  with  him.  Sam  wanted  the  promotion 
and  convinced  us  that  he  would  do  a  good  job  in 
the  position,  so  we  promoted  him.  Thus,  a  man 
who  was  once  the  union's  strong  man  became  a 
member  of  the  management  team. 

The  story  does  not  end  here,  with  Sam  and 
management  living  happily  ever  after.  Sam  devoted 
himself  to  his  new  position  and  soon  was  one  of 
the  hardest-driving  foremen  in  the  plant.  All  of 
the  cunning,  intelligence  and  zeal  that  he  had  once 
devoted  to  union  activities,  he  devoted  to  his  fore- 
man position. 

Management  felt  that  they  had  made  a  good  de- 
cision in  promoting  Sam  —  until  he  had  a  second 
heart  attack.  At  this  time,  the  doctor  advised  that 
Sam  was  a  potential  candidate  for  a  serious  heart 
attack  at  any  time  and  recommended  that  the  com- 
pany release  Sam  from  active  employment.  So,  the 
same  fateful  event  that  had  changed  Sam  from  a 
pro-union  to  a  pro-management  man,  became  the 
cause  of  management's  loss  of  a  strong  foreman. 

Both  the  plant  manager  and  I  learned  a  valu- 
able lesson  from  Sam's  case:  an  individual  who  goes 
I  through  life  devoting  ioo%  of  himself  to  every- 
thing he  does  may  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  devote  less  of  himself  to  a  task- — even  though  he 
is  aware  of  the  serious  nature  of  his  condition. 


"Hold    your    head    high,    but    keep    your    nose    at    a 
friendly  level." 


"There  are  few  works  of  fic- 
tion that  cart  equal  the  dra- 
matic impact  of  this  book." 
— Senator  John   C.   McClellan 


Power  Unlimited— 
The  Corruption  of 

Union  Leadership 

SYLVESTER   PETRO 

Based  on  a  page-by-page  study  of  the  McClellan  Commit- 
tee Record,  this  documented  book  sets  forth  the  urgent  caic 
for  labor  reform  with  shocking  clarity.  Sylvester  Petro,  noted 
labor  law  authority,  demonstrates  how  each  incident  and 
unsavory  fact  revealed  before  the  Committee  fits  into  a 
pattern  of  violence  and  corruption  directly  traceable  to  the 
privileges  and  excessive  powers  allowed  the  unions  by  one- 
sided labor  regulations.  The  author's  clean-up  proposals  are 
hard-hitting,  and  aimed  directly  at  restoring  freedom  of 
individual  choice  and  equity  in  collective  bargaining.  "Pro- 
jessoT  Petro  has  performed  a  distinguished  public  service." 
—HENRY   HAZLITT  ^5.00 

Can  Capitalism  Compete? 

A   Campaign   for 
American   Free   Enterprise 

RAYMOND  W.   MILLER 

Here  are  the  hard  facts  about  the  obstacles  to  selling 
American  capitalism  against  the  pressure  of  world  com- 
munism. The  author — an  international  public  relations  ex- 
pert— -bases  his  recommendations  on  talks  with  foreign  states- 
men, business  leaders,  educators,  and  workers.  He  shows 
clearly  the  concerted  effort  necessary  if  we  are  to  overcome 
appalling  ignorance  and  misunderstanding  among  the  un- 
committed peoples  of  the  world.  A  practical  program  of  ac- 
tion for  individuals  and  organizations  at  every  level.  ""//  is 
important  that  we  explain  what  we  mean  {by)  the  term 
'capitalism.'  This  book  does  this  very  well  indeed." — 
DONALD  K.  DAVID,  Chairman,  The  Committee  on 
Economic  Development.  jf4.50 

Modern  Management 

Its   Nature  and    Functions 
W.  V.  OWEN 

A  leading  management  engineer  discusses  the  principles, 
practices,  and  problems  common  to  management  in  all  types 
of  business.  His  book  takes  a  fresh  look  at  the  nature  of 
effective  management  and  the  way  it  operates  to  accomplish 
its  functions  in  business  today.  Examines  in  detail  manage- 
ment prerogatives,  relationship  to  personnel,  the  use  of 
consultants,  etc.  Evaluating  the  policy-making  function,  the 
book  discusses  theories  of  management,  criteria  for  industrial 
policy-makers,  ethics,  individual  and  public  interests,  and 
controls.  ^6.00 

Order   your  books   from: 


THE  RONALD  PRESS  COMPANY 
15  East  26th  St.,  New  York  10 


BOOKS 


Managerial  Psychology.  By  Harold  J.  Leavitt. 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  1958,  pp. 
xi,  335.   $5.00. 

Creative  Le.\dership.  By  Roger  Bellows.  Pren- 
tice Hall,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.,  1959,  pp.  xiv, 
338.  $8.00. 

The  Study  of  Leadership.  By  C.  G.  Browne 
and  Thomas  S.  Cohen.  The  Interstate  Printers 
and  Publishers,  Danville.  111.,  1958,  pp.  xi,  487. 

Organizations.  By  James  G.  March  and  Her- 
bert A.  Simon.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  N.  Y., 
pp.  ix,  262.  $6.00. 

The  Leavitt  book  is  a  well-done  formulation 
of  organizational  ideas  in  which  the  emphasis 
tends  to  be  on  group  relationships.  It  starts  with 
"people  one  at  a  time"  as  units  of  management, 
goes  on  to  "people  two  at  a  time,"  then  "three  to 
twenties"  and  finally  "hundreds  and  thousands." 
The  graduation  by  size  enables  the  author  to 
cover  the  typical  variety  of  operating  manage- 
ment problems  and  his  comment  is  informed, 
contemporary,  liberal,  and  forward-looking.  He 
points  out  that  "psychology  and  sociology  have 
contributed  ideas  about  the  complexities  of  hu- 
man motives,  about  influence  processes,  and 
about  group  behavior.  Mathematicians  and  engi- 
neers have  recently  come  up  with  some  exciting 
ideas  about  information  and  control  systems. 
Economists  and  others  have  been  working  on 
the  way  people  make  decisions,  especially  in 
competitive  games."  The  impact  of  ideas  from 
all  these  sources  is  here  depicted  and  a  useful 
and  lucid  book  is  the  result.  It  can  be  warmly 
commended  to  students  of  managerial  practice. 

The  Bellows  volume  on  "Creative  Leader- 
ship" is  of  more  than  average  competence  and 
discernment  in  a  much  written-about  field.  Its 
insights  are  sound,  its  coverage  comprehensive, 
its  vocabulary  intelligible.  I  would  have  thought 
that  more  might  have  been  done  in  a  head-on 
kind  of  way  with  the  concept  of  creativeness 


which  is  present  only  in  more  indirect  ways. 
How  to  lead  to  elicit  the  creativity  of  followers 
would  have  supplied  some  really  novel  construc- 
tive presentation.  But  that  apart,  the  situational 
motive  of  person-to-person  leadership  and  the 
usual  media  of  its  expression  are  ably  discussed. 
The  book  has  genuine  value  for  college  students 
and  for  middle-management  development 
groups. 

"The  Study  of  Leadership"  is  a  comprehen- 
sive and  carefully  selected  symposium  of  the 
views  of  over  sixty  writers  on  all  the  critical  as- 
pects of  the  leadership  challenge.  "The  present 
selections,"  say  the  editors,  "do  not  represent  any 
specific  area  of  leadership  activity,  but  rather  cut 
across  a  number  of  areas — business,  recreation, 
education,  unions,  military  and  clubs  .  .  .  the 
book  presents  a  sampling  of  key  studies,  which 
.  .  .  may  provide  a  further  step  toward  eventual 
organization  of  leadership  material  around  some 
central  principles,  theories  and  methods." 

The  symposium  method  is  perhaps  unusu- 
ally well  adapted  to  the  broad  and  inclusive  view 
the  reader  can  take  away  from  a  reading  here. 
The  selections  are  representative,  admirable,  by 
tofvflight  experts,  and  the  topical  organization  is 
coherent  and  helpful.  I  find  this  a  most  impres- 
sive and  useful  book,  especially  for  teachers  who 
can  use  it  as  a  source  volume;  for  consecutive 
casual  readers  there  is  too  great  a  body  of  riches 
to  make  straight-away  reading  inviting. 

The  final  volume  of  these  four  I  confess  to 
finding  less  rewarding  than  I  anticipated.  The 
treatment  is  in  terms  of  "classical"  organization 
theories  (e.g.  scientific  management),  early  nine- 
teenth century  or  "human  relations"  theories, 
and  those  "assuming  that  organization  members 
are  decision  mahers  and  problem  solvers  (italics 
in  original)  and  that  perception  and  thought 
processes  are  central  to  the  explanation  of  be- 
havior in  organizations."  The  theme  unfolds  in 
a  series  of  propositions,  also  in  three  categories. 
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The  documentation  from  earlier  studies  referred 
to  is  prodigious,  as  is  reflected  in  a  thirty-five 
page  bibliography. 

The  author's  conclusion,  among  others,  is 
that  case  studies  of  organizational  behavior  are 
not  well-developed.  "The  methodology  of  or- 
ganization theory  is  uneven  and  invites  further 
development."  The  essential  contribution  of  the 
volume  is  thus  somewhat  negative  on  new  ideas 
while  comprehensive  in  its  reference  to  earlier 
work.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  book  for  scholars 
only,  requiring  close  apphcation  to  the  fruits  of 
its  analytic  refinements.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  as 
to  the  implications  the  authors  propose  to  draw 
from  their  emphasis  on  the  "analysis  of  cogni- 
tion." I  believe  it  has  to  do  with  some  future 
and  more  esoteric  computing  process  not  here 
gone  into. 

Ordway  Tead 

Hawthorne  Revisited.  By  Henry  A.  Lands- 
berger.  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York, 
1958.  119  pages.  $3.50. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  unprecedented 
critical  reaction  to  the  so-called  "democracy  in 
business"  movement  initiated  by  the  Hawthorne 
studies  in  the  late  20's.  Five  years  ago,  when  this 
critical  reaction  began,  most  observers  believed 
that  it  was  only  a  few  people  protesting  the 
movement  largely  because  of  its  momentous  suc- 
cess. Now  that  the  critical  reaction  has  sustained 
itself  for  a  half  decade  we  are  beginning  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  something  other  than  a  flash  in 
the  pan. 

There  is  evidence  that  these  people  who  are 
critical  of  "human  relations"  may  not  be  any 
more  informed  than  those  human  relations  en- 
thusiasts who  have  accepted  the  values  of  democ- 
racy without  the  realistic  problems  which  they 
present.  This  book,  Hawthorne  Revisited,  is  an 
attempt  to  describe  the  studies  and  evaluate 
them.  Unfortunately,  it  is  solely  concerned  with 
the  meaning  of  human  relations  as  found  in  the 
book.  Management  and  the  Wor\er.  Although 
so  limited,  the  book  is  a  must  for  any  student 
and  practitioner  of  personnel  administration. 


It  is  sobering  to  realize  that  Mayo  gener- 
alized from  the  Chicago  of  the  mid  20's  to  indus- 
trial society  everywhere.  That  he  was  dealing 
with  a  situation  which  was  admittedly  far  from 
unique,  and  which  was  not  necessarily  a  perma- 
nent characteristic  of  America  as  a  whole,  seems 
clear  to  us  now.  Apparently,  however,  in  the 
past  we  have  not  been  interested  in  knowing  the 
empirical  limitations  by  which  these  studies  had 
a  built-in  restriction  to  their  applicability. 

In  addition  to  the  criticisms  of  Mayo  for  his 
inadequate  image  of  the  worker,  limited  under- 
standing of  the  function  of  collective  bargaining, 
and  a  myopic  concern  for  the  place  of  unions, 
there  are  some  lessons  for  manipulators.  Lands- 
berger  makes  a  notable  contribution  by  exposing 
the  authoritarianism  in  the  argument  for  coun- 
seling in  factory  situations.  He  notes  that  a 
counseling  system  is  likely  to  have  unfortunate 
repercussions  because  it  represents  a  major 
change  in  the  "social  system"  of  a  plant. 

The  introduction  of  a  body  of  counselors  is, 
after  all,  interjecting  a  new  dimension  in  the 
established  line  of  authority  between  manage- 
ment and  the  worker.  Landsberger  notes  that 
not  a  word  is  said  about  the  supervisor's  threat- 
ened status  as  a  result  of  interjecting  this  coun- 
seling system.  Although  the  Hawthorne  re- 
searchers recommended  the  withholding  of  au- 
thority from  counselors,  because  supervisors  bear 
formal  responsibility  for  production  and  hence 
must  control  all  variables  affecting  it,  Lands- 
berger remarks, -"They  do  not  seem  to  have 
anticipated  that  the  mere  presence  of  such  an 
ill-defined  and  shadowy  person  as  a  counselor  is 
likely  to  lead  to  insecurity  and  defensiveness  on 
the  part  of  many  persons  up  and  down  the  hne." 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  well  repre- 
sented too.  Here  there  is  evidence  that  the 
authors  considered  the  limitations  inherent  in 
their  studies,  that  they  were  not  necessarily 
biased  in  management's  favor,  that  they  did  not 
regard  the  factory  as  a  suitable  replacement  for 
a  vanished  primitive  society.  Most  importantly, 
Landsberger  attempts  to  point  out  that  these  re- 
searchers did  not  see  the  negative  reaction  of 
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group  formation  to  management  as  a  result  of  an 
instinct  inherent  in  workers'  nature,  but  rather 
as  a  defensive  reaction  to  perceived  threats  by 
management. 

Landsberger  is  sensible.  A  book  that,  Uke 
Management  and  the  Worker,  has  been  a  cor- 
nerstone of  a  broadly  accepted  innovation  in 
managerial  thinking  is  indeed  a  classic,  and  its 
authors  need  not  hang  their  heads  in  shame,  as 
he  suggests.  The  distinct  possibility  exists,  how- 
ever, that  with  the  reading  of  this  book  the 
critical  reaction  to  human  relations  will  not  be 


substantially  reduced.  It  will  become  all  too 
evident  to  the  personnel  student  and  practitioner 
that  what  today  comes  under  the  name  of  hu- 
man relations  is  very  little  related  to  what  the 
authors  of  Management  and  the  Wor\er  had  in 
mind.  This  book,  instead  of  establishing  a  land- 
mark for  evaluating  Mayo's  research  studies,  will 
instead  estabhsh  a  landmark  for  evaluating  what 
happened  to  Mayo's  ideas  after  receiving  general 
acceptance. 

Eugene  Emerson  Jennings 
Michigan  State  University 


ON  OTHER  MAGAZINE  MENUS 


Industry's  Inexcusable  Accident  Toll.  By  Clay- 
ton F.  Van  Pelt;  six  pages  in  the  Spring  number  of 
Business  Horizons.  This  is  No.  i  of  the  second 
volume  of  this  fine  magazine  published  by  the 
School  of  Business,  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.  Perhaps  I 
have  been  lulled  to  complacency  by  many  employee 
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magazine  stories  which  tell  of  admirable  records  of 
safety  on  the  job.  At  any  rate,  I  (H.M.T.)  was 
shocked  to  read  "the  grim  figures  that  count  our 
industrial  accident  toll."  Says  the  author,  "The  ac- 
cident problem  continues  to  be  appalling.  .  .  .  Dur- 
ing an  average  workday,  one  worker  is  crippled  or 
killed  every  three  minutes,  and  one  is  injured  every 
1 1  seconds.  At  the  end  of  an  average  workday,  62 
workers  have  been  killed,  350  workers  have  been 
crippled  permanently,  and  7600  more  have  suffered 
injuries  that  will  keep  them  off  the  job  about  18 
days.  At  the  end  of  each  year,  there  have  been 
about  16,000  fatalities,  91,000  permanent  disabili- 
ties." The  article  discusses  safety  training,  educa- 
tion, preventive  measures.  The  author  is  president 
of  one  industrial  company,  and  also  a  director  of 
a  liability  insurance  company. 


Sociologists  Invade  the  Plant.  Two-page  article 
in  March  21  Business  Weel{.  Sociologists  are  pic- 
tured as  "snooping  through  the  factory  .  .  .  listen- 
ing to  gossip,  watching  how  the  workers  behave  at 
work,  at  lunch,  and  in  coffee  breaks,  eying  the 
finished  product  for  its  consumer  appeal."  They 
have  followed  the  full-fledged  economists  and  the 
psychologists  into  the  industrial  field,  "with  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  field  glasses  and  charting  equipment." 
A  good  surface-skimming  piece. 


"Some  of  us  think,  more  of  us  think  we  think,  and 
most  of  us  do  not  even  think  of  thinking." 

— Thomas  Edison 


Personnel  Research 


Dimensions  of  Employee  Morale.  By  Darrell 
E.  Roach,  Nationwide  Insurance.  Personnel  Psy- 
chology, Vol.  II,  No.  3,  Autumn,  1958,  419-431. 

An  analysis  of  employee  morale  into  specific 
satisfactions  and  dissatisfactions  will  be  more 
helpful  than  an  overall  morale  index,  if  manage- 
ment is  anxious  to  improve  the  situation.  An 
employee  survey  needs  to  be  diagnostic  because 
a  worker  might  like  his  job  and  his  formean, 
but  be  dissatisfied  with  his  working  conditions 
and  salary. 

An  opinion  survey  of  62  items  was  com- 
pleted anonymously  by  2072  employees  in  a  large 
concern.  The  bulk  of  the  workers  included  were 
routine  clerical  employees  but  the  sample  also 
included  all  levels  up  to  top  management.  The 
survey  form  had  been  developed  by  the  person- 
nel department  and  covered  attitudes  toward 
supervision,  compensation,  and  the  company  as 
well  as  general  questions.  The  individual  checked 
one  of  five  response  categories. 

The  responses  were  punched  on  IBM  cards 
and  correlations  were  computed  between  each 
item  and  each  category.  A  modified  centroid 
factor  was  made  of  the  resulting  matrices.  This 
analysis  brought  to  light  twelve  factors.  The 
first  was  a  general  factor  which  might  be  called 
a  general  bias  which  was  found  to  have  signifi- 
cant loadings  on  52  of  the  62  items.  The  second 
was  a  general  attitude  toward  supervision.  The 
other  ten  were  group  factors  such  as: 

Satisfaction  with  job  standards 

Consideration  of  supervisor 

Work  load  and  pressure 
The  influence  of  the  general  factor  is  found 
in  all  of  the  groups.  The  results  are  more  help- 
ful if  each  area  is  interpreted  on  the  basis  of  its 
deviation  from  the  expected  level  of  the  general 
factor.  Employees  are  able  to  differentiate  be- 
tween aspects  of  the  work  situation,  but  their 
responses  are  biased  by  their  general  attitude. 
When  the  general  factor  is  partiallcd  out,  other 
relationships  may  come  to  light.    The  author 
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recommends  that  differential  attitude  surveys  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  this  general  attitude. 

Job  Content  and  Workers'  Opinions.  By  James 
E.  Kennedy,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Har- 
ry E.  O'Neill,  General  Motors  Institute.  Journal 
of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  42,  No.  6,  Decem- 
ber, 1958,  372-375. 

A  number  of  writers  have  speculated  about 
whether  workers  react  adversely  to  job  simplifi- 
cation. Industrial  management  has  stressed  job 
simplification  but  perhaps  this  has  been  done 
with  a  loss  of  job  satisfaction  to  the  worker.  This 
study  ofTers  some  empirical  evidence  on  this 
point. 

In  an  automobile  assembly  plant  a  71-item 
opinion  questionnaire  was  filled  out  by  workers 
performing  on  two  types  of  jobs  of  clearly  dif- 
ferent content.  The  assembly  operators  per- 
formed a  specific  task  or  combination  of  tasks 
as  the  line  passed  their  station.  The  utility  men 
had  varied  functions  which  included  relieving 
assembly  operators  for  breaks,  demonstrating  the 
job  to  new  operators,  and  correcting  operations 
done  incorrectly  by  assembly  operators.  The  as- 
sembly operator  had  no  area  of  discretion,  while 
the  utility  man  did  as  many  as  30  different  op- 
erations and  had  a  certain  amount  of  freedom 
of  choice. 

The  questionnaire  dealt  with  general  aspects 
of  the  work  situation  such  as  pride  in  the  work 
group,  and  confidence  in  the  company,  and  also 
with  attitudes  toward  the  immediate  supervisors. 

Four  departments  were  studied  and  in  two 
of  them  no  differences  were  found  between  as- 
sembly line  workers  and  utility  men.  In  the 
other  two  departments  the  job  of  utility  man  had 
recently  been  expanded  and  these  men  had  been 
singled  out  for  special  attention  from  manage- 
ment. In  these  two  departments  the  utility  men 
held  significantly  more  favorable  opinions  as  re- 
flected in  the  total  scores.  The  results  in  the  first 
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two  departments  raised  doubts  about  the  perma- 
nence of  the  favorable  effect. 

The  authors  conclude  that  job  content  does 
not  seem  to  have  a  significant  effect  on  workers' 
attitudes,  or  that  the  difference  in  content  must 
be  along  more  fundamental  dimensions  than 
those  studied  here.  Another  type  of  instrument 
for  measuring  attitudes  might  have  produced 
different  results. 

A  PERSONALITi'  INVENTORY  EMPLOYING  OCCUPA- 
TIONAL Titles.  By  John  L.  Holland,  National 
Merit  Scholarship  Corporation.  Journal  of  Ap- 
plied Psychology,  Vol.  42,  No.  5,  October,  1958, 
336-342. 

The  personality  inventory  which  Holland 
has  devised  uses  occupational  titles  for  content. 
Other  researchers  have  pointed  out  the  relation 
of  vocational  interests  to  attitudes  and  personal- 
ity and  have  suggested  the  possibility  of  such  a 
scale.  The  scale  is  called  the  Holland  Vocational 
Preference  Inventory  and  the  neutral  character 
of  the  title  and  content  seems  to  be  desirable. 
The  negative  reactions  to  some  personality  in- 
ventories, including  faking,  would  seem  to  be 
reduced  in  using  this  scale. 

The  article  gives  a  very  interesting  discus- 
sion of  the  assumptions  underlying  the  construc- 
tion of  this  inventory.  Personality  variables  are 
related  to  the  choice  of  an  occupation,  the  total 
number  of  preferred  occupations,  and  the  ability 
to  make  discriminations  among  occupations. 

The  inventory  consists  of  300  occupational 
titles  and  the  subject  is  asked  to  record  his  feel- 
ings and  attitudes  by  checking  either  "interest" 
or  "dislike"  of  each  occupation.  The  scale  is  self- 
administering. 

The  scale  has  gone  through  a  number  of 
revisions  and  is  now  in  its  third  form.  The  in- 
ventory yields  3  response-set  scores  and  10  per- 
sonality scores.  The  personality  scores  include 
such  factors  as  Res[X>nsibility,  Verbal  Activity, 
Emotionality,  and  Masculinity-Femininity.  Cor- 
relations are  given  to  show  that  the  scale  is  rela- 
tively independent  of  age  and  intelligence.  Re- 
liability and  validity  .studies  are  reported.    The 


tables  give  mean  scale  scores  for  controls  and 
psychiatric  patients,  and  for  college  freshmen  in 
different  fields. 

Length  of  Work  Periods  in  Visual  Research. 
By  Miles  A.  Tinker,  University  of  Minnesota. 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  42,  No.  4, 
October,  1958,  343-345. 

Various  studies  of  visual  efficiency  have  been 
reported  which  have  dealt  with  such  matters  as 
ease  of  reading  of  different  styles  of  type,  or  the 
effects  of  illumination.  In  general  the  experi- 
menters have  used  short  work  periods  of  from 
one  to  five  minutes.  A  previous  study  by  the 
same  author  of  ease  of  reading  italics,  capitals 
and  lower  case  printing,  indicated  that  a  10- 
minute  period  gave  the  same  results  as  a  30- 
minute  period. 

This  study  was  designed  to  find  out  the  ef- 
fects of  using  relatively  short  work  periods  of 
iVi,  5  and  10  minutes.  The  object  was  to  study 
the  relative  efficiency  of  speed  perception  in  read- 
ing under  5,  25,  and  200  foot-candles  of  light. 

The  subjects  were  180  sophomore  students 
in  a  university  who  were  tested  individually.  In- 
direct lighting  was  used  and  the  illumination 
carefully  controlled.  The  material  read  was 
Tinker's  Speed  of  Reading  Test  which  has  a 
constant  level  of  comprehension. 

The  three  time  intervals  gave  the  same  re- 
sults for  the  5  and  25  foot-candles  conditions. 
The  comparison  between  25  and  200  foot  candles 
showed  no  significant  difference  for  the  i'/2- 
minute  work  period.  However,  speed  of  reading 
was  significantly  slower  for  200  foot-candles  for 
both  the  5-  and  the  lo-minute  work  periods.  The 
author  suggests  that  glare  was  operating  to  re- 
duce efficiency,  and  that  the  full  effect  of  the 
glare  did  not  show  in  the  first  i|/2  minutes.  He 
concludes  that  periods  as  short  as  i'/4  minutes 
may  be  used  in  studying  the  effect  of  illumina- 
tion on  speed  of  reading. 


"Criticism  is  the  disapproval  of  people,  not  for  having 

faults,    but    for    having    faults    different    from    ours." 

— York  Trade  Compositor 


Across  the  Editor^s  Desk 


Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 
With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Board  of  Directors  ot  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Personnel  Management  Association 
has  appointed  an  Editorial  Board  to  assist  the 
Editor  of  Personnel  Panorama  in  setting  policy, 
in  obtaining  material  and  in  laying  out  the  gen- 
eral format  of  the  publication.  John  Beard,  per- 
sonnel director.  West  Coast  Airlines,  Inc.,  a 
member  of  the  Seattle  Chapter,  and  Wallace 
Burch,  personnel  manager,  Weyerhaeuser  Tim- 
ber Company,  a  member  of  the  Tacoma  Chap*- 
tcr,  were  appointed  as  the  Editorial  Board.  They 
report  that  the  first  consideration  of  the  board 
was  to  study  and  set  forth  the  most  important 
of  the  numerous  functions  which  the  official 
publication  of  the  Association,  Personnel  Pano- 
rama, can  perform  for  the  membership  as  oper- 
ating individuals  and  for  the  association  as  a 
professional  organization. 

These  are  to  serve  as  a  medium  through 
which  the  President  and  the  Board  of  Directors 
may  keep  the  membership  informed  concerning 
I  he  business  of  the  Association.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  Association  president  make  a  report  to 
I  lie  membership  in  each  issue  under  some  such 
title  as  "The  President's  Report." 

Second,  to  be  a  medium  whereby  individual 
chapters  may  submit  material  on  member  per- 
gonals, chapter  doings,  member  points  of  view, 
questions,  theories,  methods  and  research.  Third, 
to  provide  a  means  of  bringing  professional  ar- 
ticles to  the  members,  either  prepared  by  mem- 
licrs  or  outside  authors  in  as  condensed  form  as 
possible.  Fourth  to  present  current  and  informa- 
tive resumes  of  material  to  members  to  reduce 
their  search  and  reading  time.  Fifth,  to  make  a 
loan  library  available  to  all  members.  Sixth,  to 
lie  a  resource  for  libraries  throughout  the  coun- 
trv.  Seventh,  to  serve  as  a  professional  exchange 
media  with  other  personnel  associations.  To  pro- 
mote the  annual  P.N.P.M.A.  Conference,  and  to 
serve  as  a  public  relations  medium. 


These  ideas  may  be  of  interest  and  help  to 
other  organizations  which  publish  bulletins.  In- 
cidentally, Personnel  Panomara  is  a  very  attrac- 
tive and  informative  publication  and  is  a  vital 
link  betwen  the  scattered  chapters  of  this  As- 
sociation. 


The  New  York  Personnel  Management 
Association  has  elected  Edward  Palkot  as  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Palkot,  a  graduate  of  Carnegie  Tech, 
is  a  vice  president  of  Marine  Midland  Trust 
Company  of  New  York.  He  succeeds  Frank 
Beardsley,  who  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in 
Baltimore.  Bernard  Kinzer,  assistant  director  of 
employee  relations,  Columbia  Gas  System,  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  University,  was  elected 
vice  president  of  the  Association  at  the  same 
time.  Thanks  to  John  P.  Ambert,  director  of 
personnel  and  public  relations  with  the  Popular 
Merchandise  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Passaic,  New  Jersey, 
for  this  news. 


A  Panel  Discussion  of  Merit  Employment 
in  Chicago  was  conducted  by  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Association  of  Chicago  at  the  March 
meeting.  C.  Virgil  Martin,  president,  Carson, 
Pirie,  Scott  and  Company,  was  the  moderator. 
Panelists  were  William  Karp,  executive  director. 
Bureau  on  Jewish  Employment  Problems;  Ferd 
Kramer,  president,  Draper  and  Kramer,  Inc., 
Frederick  O.  Pollard,  Jr.,  acting  executive  direc- 
tor, Chicago  Commission  on  Human  Relations; 
and  Ray  L.  Walker,  vice  president,  United  States 
Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company. 

The  Association  also  sponsored  the  showing 
of  a  motion  picture,  "Project  5118,"  at  another 
meeting.  The  picture  dealt  with  the  relationship 
of  communication  to  understanding  in  business. 
There  was  an  informal  discussion  following  the 
picture. 
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The  Personnel  Managers  Club  of  the 
Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  heard 
Ernest  M.  Rappolt,  an  associate  of  the  Perceptual 
Development  Laboratories,  St.  Louis,  at  the 
March  meeting.  Rappolt  discussed  conference 
leadership,  skills  training,  perceptual  acuity,  ob- 
servation skills,  and  reading  problems,  and  dem- 
onstrated a  useful  tool  which  could  be  used  as 
an  aid  in  overcoming  these  problems.  At  the 
March  dinner  meeting  Sumner  H.  Slichter,  La- 
ment Professor,  Harvard  University,  spoke  on 
"Union  Policies  and  Industrial  Management." 
At  the  pre-dinner  meeting  a  film  on  organized 
labor  today  was  presented  by  Francis  Lavigne, 
director  of  education,  Massachusetts  State  Coun- 
cil, AFL-CIO. 

The  Club  held  its  third  annual  workshop- 
conference  on  April  2nd.  Donald  A.  Schon,  of 
Arthur  D.  Little,  Inc.,  spoke  on  "Selection  of 
Creative  Personnel"  at  the  luncheon.  In  the 
morning  there  were  sessions  on  retirement,  wage 
and  salary  surveys,  trends  in  fringe  benefits, 
methods  and  effectiveness  of  management  train- 
ing. In  the  afternoon  there  was  consideration  of 
policy  problems  in  pension  planning;  preparing 
for  negotiations;  college  recruiting;  performance 
review  and  appraisal  interviews. 


The  College  and  University  Personnel 
Association  Newsletter  for  March  is  full  of  in- 
teresting reports  and  information.  First,  there  is 
an  announcement  of  the  13th  Annual  Confer- 
ence, to  be  held  June  28  through  July  i,  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Besides  short  news  items 
about  members  and  their  work  there  are  lengthier 
reports,  including  one  on  a  survey  of  major 
medical  group  plans  in  certain  academic  insti- 
tutions made  by  Harold  A.  Thomson,  assistant 
personnel  director.  University  of  Colorado.  Wil- 
liam C.  Greenough,  president,  TIAA,  prepared 
a  statement  on  the  Welfare  Disclosure  Law  for 
the  Newsletter.  The  editor  also  published  the 
oudine  of  a  talk  on  "Training  for  Whom  —  To 
What  Extent?"  by  Wayne  Grimm,  manager  of 
Personnel  Placement  and  Development,  Chrys- 
ler Corporation. 


The  National  Capital  Chapter  of  the 
Public  Personnel  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C,  listened  to  WiUis  O.  Underwood,  vice 
president  of  the  group,  speak  on  "Executive  De- 
velopment in  the  Veterans  Administration,  a 
Progress  Report,"  at  the  February  meeting.  Un- 
derwood is  Director  of  Career  Development  for 
the  Veterans  Administration.  Quoted  in  the  As- 
sociation Newsletter  for  February  was  the  code 
of  ethics  for  personnel  administration.  Quoted 
in  the  Association  Newsletter  for  February  was 
the  code  of  ethics  for  personnel  administration 
(Veterans  Administration  Personnel  Circular 
Letter  No.  24-58). 


The  Louisville  Personnel  Association  had 
William  Gomberg  as  speaker  at  the  March  meet- 
ing. Gomberg  is  vsiiting  professor  of  Industrial 
Relations  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  of 
Columbia  University  in  New  York.  He  has 
made  four  trips  to  Europe  and  one  to  Japan  as 
consulting  engineer  for  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Administration  to  set  up  programs  to  bring 
their  trade  unions  into  the  movement  for  in- 
creasing productivity. 


The  Personnel  Management  Division  of 
the  Passaic  Chamber  of  Commerce  saw  an  un- 
usual film  about  one  of  the  most  vital  issues  of 
our  time,  "1104  Sutton  Road,"  at  the  February 
meeting.  The  film  raised  the  questions,  can 
productivity  be  increased  by  ordering  it?  How 
important  are  human  relations  in  productivity? 


The  Industrial  Relations  Association  of 
Detroit  considered  "Problems  Ahead  in  Labor 
Relations"  at  the  March  meeting.  Stanley  H. 
Brams,  publisher  of  the  newsletter,  Labor 
Trends,  was  the  speaker.  He  has  been  reporting 
labor  news  since  the  middle  thirties,  when  he  be- 
came editor  of  Ward's  Atitomotii/e  Reports. 
Later  he  was  Detroit  editor  of  Iron  Age,  and 
chief  of  the  Detroit  bureau  of  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Company.  He  served  as  editor  of  the 
Detroit  chapter  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Research  Association  in  1957-58. 
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Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


The  17TH  Annual  Upper  Midwest  Indus- 
TRLU-  Relations  Conference  was  held  in  Min- 
neapolis April  8th  and  9th.  The  conference  was 
sponsored  by  the  Twin  City  Chapter,  Society  for 
the  Advancement  of  Management,  in  coopera- 
tion with  Industrial  Relations  Center,  University 
of  Minnesota.  The  theme  of  the  conference  was, 
"Controlling  Labor  Costs."  The  four  main  top- 
ics, and  leaders  who  spoke  at  the  sessions  were: 
I.  "Wage  and  Salary  Administration,"  N.  L.  A. 
Martucci,  Mgr.  —  Compensation  Research,  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board.  2.  "Per- 
formance Ratings,"  S.  Rains  Wallace,  director 
of  research,  Life  Insurance  Agency  Management 
Association.  3.  "Administering  the  Collective 
Bargaining  Agreement,"  Earl  Bramblett,  direc- 
tor of  labor  relations.  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion. 4.  "Labor  Legislation  in  the  85th  Con- 
gress," Clark  Mollenhoff,  Washington  Corre- 
spondent, Washington  Bureau,  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune. 

A  banquet  honored  Dale  Yoder's  25  years 
with  the  Industrial  Relations  Center,  University 
of  Minnesota.  He  addressed  the  group  on  "The 
Outlook  for  Industrial  Relations  in  Light  of  25 
Years  of  Experience." 


G.  Allan  Dash,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  former 
General  Motors  -  United  Automobile  Workers 
umpire,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Arbitrators  for  the  coming 
year.  He  succeeds  Harry  H.  Piatt  of  Detroit. 
Dash's  election  concluded  the  three-day  Twelfth 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Academy  in  Detroit  last 
February,  when  400  arbitrators  and  invited 
guests  from  35  states  and  Canada  reviewed  de- 
velopments and  problems  in  union-management 
arbitration.  Other  1959  officers  chosen  were:  sec- 
retary, Bert  L.  Luskin  of  Chicago,  and  treasurer, 
A.  Howard  Myers  of  Boston.  Vice  presidents 
are  Charles  C.  Killingsworth  of  Michigan  (Di- 
rector, Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  Center, 
M.S.U.);  Israel  Ben  Scheiber  of  New  York;  Jo- 
seph Stashower  of  Ohio  and  Benjamin  Aaron  of 
California. 


The  International  Association  of  Person- 
nel Women  has  elected  new  officers.  Doris  E. 
Price,  of  Edward  Stern  and  Company,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  is  president.  The  first  vice  presi- 
dent is  Thelma  D.  Haven,  Pet  Milk  Company, 
St.  Louis;  second  vice  president,  Florence  J. 
Lupe,  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Associa- 
tion, Toledo.  The  corresponding  secretary  is 
Betty  Vortman,  Albuquerque  National  Bank, 
Albuquerque,  and  the  recording  secretary  is  An- 
nette M.  Grosse,  of  General  Mills,  Inc.,  Minne- 
apolis. The  treasurer  is  Hulda  G.  Lawrence, 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.S.A.,  New  York.  The  An- 
nual Conference,  held  in  Detroit  April  26-29, 
had  as  its  theme,  "Portals  of  Progress." 


A  Conference  on  Management  and 
Industrial  Relations  was  held  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  on  April  11.  The  program, 
open  to  representatives  from  business  and  New 
England  Area  Faculty,  was  designed  to  ex- 
change ideas  between  businessmen  and  teachers 
in  order  to  promote  closer  cooperation.  John 
Hennessey  of  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business 
Administration,  Dartmouth  College,  spoke  on 
"Executive  Training  Programs."  Walter  G. 
O'Donnell,  of  the  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration, University  of  Massachusetts,  spoke  on 
"Executive  Decision  Making,"  and  Sidney 
Schoefler,  who  is  doing  research  for  General 
Electric  Company,  New  York,  and  is  also  on 
the  faculty  at  the  University,  talked  about  "Re- 
search in  Business." 


A  Supervisory  and  Leadership  Conference 
was  conducted  by  the  Florida  Chapter,  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Training  Directors,  in  Orlando, 
April  6,  7.  Other  participating  agencies  were  the 
Department  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Educa- 
tion, Florida  State  University;  Orange  County 
Board  of  Public  Instruction,  and  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Division  of  Vocational  and 
Adult  Education.  Cloyd  S.  Steinmetz,  director 
of  sales  training,  Reynolds  Metal  Company, 
Richmond,  Virginia,  spoke  on  program  develop- 
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ment.  "Management  Dollars  from  Training 
Sense"  was  the  topic  chosen  by  Eugene  L.  Burk- 
hart,  manager,  personnel  development  and  proj- 
ects, Martin-Orlando  Company,  Orlando.  Paul 
Cashman,  professor  of  speech.  University  of 
Minnesota,  talked  about  the  art  of  listening.  A 
new  course  in  communication  was  described  by 
Ray  E.  Wase,  Training,  Communication  and 
Community  Relations,  General  Electric  Com- 
pany, St.  Petersburg.  The  ABC's  of  effective 
training  meetings  were  explained  by  Leland  C. 
Hunter,  Jr.,  director  of  training,  Florida  Power 
and  Light  Company,  Miami,  and  Robert  Gumz, 
training  representative  for  the  same  company. 


Preparing  to  Measure  Tomorrow  was  the 
theme  of  the  8ih  annual  Northern  Ohio  Per- 
sonnel and  Executive  Conference,  held  April 
17th  in  Cleveland.  About  300  registrants  were 
expected  to  sign  in  at  the  new  Cleveland  Engi- 
neering and  Scientific  Center.  Among  the  speak- 
ects,  Martin-Orlando  Company,  Orlando.  Paul 
ness  and  finance,  Ohio  State  University;  James 
Richardson,  Eastman  Kodak  Company;  Lucien 
Brouha,  M.D.,  physiologist,  DuPont;  Wade  N. 
Harris,  president,  Midland  Ross  Corporation; 
Serge  A.  Birn,  president.  Serge  A.  Birn  Com- 
pany; Louis  Ufholz,  manager,  Research  and  De- 
velopment, American  Greetings  Corp.;  J.  K. 
Fowlkes,  president.  Value  Analysis,  Inc.;  and 
Wayland  P.  Smith,  a.ssistant  professor  of  Me- 
chanical Engineering,  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity. Recent  developments  of  management  con- 
trol tools  to  use  with  men,  material,  and  ma- 
chinery were  described.  Travel  charting,  value 
analysis,  physiological  aspects  of  work  measure- 
ment were  also  considered. 


The  Department  of  Industrial  Engineer- 
ing OF  Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 
has  announced  that  the  Annual  Industrial  Re- 
search Conference  will  be  held  at  Arden  House, 
Columbia's  Harriman  Campus,  from  May  21 
through  June  5.  Experts  from  industry,  govern- 
ment, and  universities  will  participate  in  lec- 
tures, panel  discussions  and  group  meetings. 
Professor  Robert  T.  Livingston,  director  of  the 


conference,  points  out  that  the  management  of 
research  and  development  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant aspects  of  modern  industrial  manage- 
ment. The  conference,  which  is  organized  as  a 
workshop,  will  direct  itself  to  the  problems  of 
the  manager  of  research. 


The  First  Educational  Program  ever  de- 
veloped by  the  American  Management  Associa- 
tion specifically  for  government  administrators 
is  being  conducted  this  spring  at  Saranac  Lake, 
New  York.  Some  50  top  and  middle-level  ex- 
ecutives representing  federal,  state,  county  and 
municipal  agencies  and  the  armed  forces  attend- 
ed the  initial  sessions  which  began  March  30th. 
About  150  are  expected  to  participate  in  the  first 
half  of  1959.  The  new  course  consists  of  four 
consecutive  one-week  sessions  of  advanced  study 
and  practice  in  the  principles,  skills,  and  tools  of 
management.  It  has  the  dual  objective  of  making 
the  government  executive  more  effective  on  his 
present  job  and  of  preparing  him  to  assume 
greater  responsibilities  in  the  future.  The  course 
is  the  initial  activity  of  a  comprehensive  man- 
agement educational  program  for  career  public 
executives  that  the  American  Management  As- 
sociation expects  to  develop. 


The  Toronto  Persont^el  Association  held 
its  17th  annual  Spring  Conference  April  i6th 
and  17th  in  Toronto.  Every  year  an  increasing 
number  of  companies,  especially  those  with 
headquarters  in  Toronto,  are  holding  their  an- 
nual meeting  of  personnel  staff  the  same  week 
as  the  Spring  Conference,  which  provides  an 
opportunity  not  only  for  in-company  inter- 
changes of  ideas,  but  also  the  chance  to  meet 
and  discuss  common  problems  with  delegates 
from  nearly  every  major  Canadian  business 
organization. 

Dr.  R.  N.  McMurray,  president  of  McMurray 
Corporation,  dealt  with  the  latest  ideas  and  prob- 
lems concerning  the  screening  and  evaluation  of 
candidates  for  supervisory  and  management  po- 
sitions—candidates hired  from  outside  the  com- 
pany, and  those  to  be  promoted  from  within. 
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A.  C.  Thornton,  director  of  personnel  and  in- 
dustrial relations,  International  Minerals  and 
Chemical  Corporation,  discussed  a  practical  ap- 
proach to  personnel  budgeting.  A.  S.  Hatch, 
Whirlpool  Corporation  of  America,  enjoys  the 
unique  title  of  "Director  of  Communications" 
and  is  concerned  with  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  flow  of  information  in  a  business  organi- 
zation. He  spoke  on  "modern  techniques  with 
respect  to  the  line  approach  to  communications." 


(Since  Ned  Hay  always  objected  to  "techniques" 
and  "approaches"  I'll  take  the  liberty  of  re-phras- 
ing the  title  to  read,  "New  ideas  on  line  commu- 
nications.") Aaron  Levinstein,  Research  Insti- 
tute of  America,  conducted  an  examination  of 
current  controversies  about  human  relations, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  white-collar  or  sal- 
aried employee.  John  D.  Staley,  American  Man- 
agement Association,  was  the  guest  speaker  at 
the  noon  luncheon. 


Appointments,  Promotions,  and  Awards 


Promotion  of  Two  Key  Employee  Rela- 
tions Officials  of  The  Texas  Company,  Hous- 
ton, has  been  announced.  Succeeding  L.  /.  Whet- 
sell,  J.  A.  Hale  has  been  named  director  of  in- 
dustrial relations  for  Texaco's  Domestic  Produc- 
ing Department,  according  to  J.  N.  Troxell, 
general  manager  of  the  department.  Whetsell 
has  been  appointed  to  the  newly-created  position 
of  division  manager.  Southwest  Division,  of  the 
employee  and  public  relations  department  of  the 
company. 

Hale,  a  native  of  Piggott,  Arkansas,  attended 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis.  He  started  in 
Texaco's  Tulsa  Division  in  1927  as  a  junior 
draftsman.  Whetsell,  a  native  of  Decatur,  Texas, 
was  educated  in  Decatur  Baptist  College  and 
Southeastern  State  Teachers  College  of  Okla- 
homa. He  joined  Texaco  in  1934  in  the  Okla- 
homa oil  fields.  Later  he  served  in  the  Com- 
pany's Safety  Division  as  a  Zone  Supervisor  in 
14  midwestern  states. 


Mead  Johnson  ant)  Company,  nutritional 
and  pharmaceutical  manufacturer,  has  an- 
nounced the  appointment  of  Charles  Myers  as 
StafI  Conference  Leader  in  the  Mead  Johnson 
Institute.  Myers,  a  native  of  Baltimore,  received 
an  A.B.  in  Psychology  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  in  1953  and  an  M.B.A.  in  1959  from 
Indiana  University.  While  attending  Indiana 
University  he  was  assistant  director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Personnel  Relations  and  Placement  and 
a  faculty  lecturer  on  management.  Robert  Gan- 


chifl,  of  Hammond,  Indiana,  has  been  made 
employment  supervisor  in  the  personnel  depart- 
ment. He  received  the  B.A.  degree  from  Indiana 
University  in  1958.  The  company  is  located  in 
Evansville,  Indiana. 


Joseph  E.  Winslow,  Assistant  to  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Personnel,  has  been 
chosen  by  the  National  Civil  Service  League  as 
one  of  the  top  ten  career  men  in  the  Federal 
Government  for  1959.  The  League,  a  non-par- 
tisan organizatioin  of  citizens  for  better  govern- 
ment through  better  personnel,  annually  presents 
the  most  highly  prized  awards  given  to  public 
employees  by  a  citizen  organization.  Winslow 
entered  Federal  service  in  1934.  In  his  24-year 
career,  he  has  participated  in  drafting  significant 
personnel  legislation,  and  is  frequently  consulted 
by  top  officials  for  assistance  in  Federal  person- 
nel matters.  Born  in  Rochester,  New  York, 
Winslow  was  educated  at  George  Washington 
University  and  American  University. 


Frank  Shaffer  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  employee  relations  at  corporate  head- 
quarters of  the  Electric  Storage  Battery  Com- 
pany in  Philadelphia.  Since  1957  Shaffer  has 
been  director  of  salaried  personnel  in  the  com- 
pany's Automotive  Division,  Cleveland.  A  na- 
tive of  Midvale,  Ohio,  Shaffer  served  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy  in  World  War  II.  After  the  war  he  en- 
rolled at  Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio,  where 
he  graduated  in  1950.   A  year  later  he  received 
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his  master's  degree  and  was  appointed  to  the 
University's  faculty,  remaining  there  two  years 
as  an  instructor  in  psychology.  Prior  to  joining 
the  battery  firm,  ShafEer  was  employed  by  Rey- 
nolds Metals  Company  at  its  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, and  Sheffield,  Alabama,  plants,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  personnel  work. 


Robert  J.  Kremple  has  been  appointed  em- 
ployment manager  of  Ramo-Wooldridge,  a  di- 
vision of  Thompson  Ramo  Wooldridge  Inc.,  at 
Los  Angeles,  according  to  Frank  P.  Melograno, 
director  of  industrial  relations.  Kremple  was 
formerly  personnel  director  for  Pereira  and 
Luckman,  Architects  and  Engineers  (now 
Charles  Luckman  Associates).  He  has  been  su- 
pervisor of  employment  and  salary  administra- 
tion for  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  in 
Hollywood,  and  employment  manager  of  Stand- 
ard Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio.  While  in 
Dayton,  he  conducted  evening  classes  in  indus- 
trial psychology  at  the  University  of  Dayton. 
Kremple  received  the  B.A.  in  personnel  manage- 
ment from  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  in 
1948,  and  the  M.A.  in  industrial  psychology 
from  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  in 
1950. 


James  R.  Glennon  has  been  promoted  to 
the  new  position  of  manager  of  employee  rela- 
tions research  in  the  central  employee  relations 
department  of  Standard  Oil  Company  (In- 
diana), with  offices  in  Chicago.  He  joined  Stand- 
ard in  1951  as  a  market  research  analyst  in  the 
distribution  economics  department.  Transferred 
to  the  central  employee  relations  department  in 
1952  as  assistant  supervisor  of  training,  he  sub- 


sequently was  assistant  supervisor  of  the  research 
section  and  research  associate  before  becoming  a 
supervisor  of  the  research  section  in  1957.  A  na- 
tive of  Minneapolis,  Glennon  received  the  B.A. 
and  M.A.  degrees  from  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota. 


Herschel  a.  Phillips  has  been  named  di- 
rector of  labor  relations  for  the  Rexall  Drug 
Company  (Los  Angeles),  Robert  L.  King,  Rex- 
all vice  president,  industrial  relations,  has  an- 
nounced. Phillips,  who  first  joined  the  company 
in  1950  as  associate  counsel,  holds  an  A.B.  de- 
gree from  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
and  LL.B.  from  Harvard  School  of  Law.  Phil- 
lips' primary  responsibility  will  be  to  coordinate 
among  the  various  Rexall  divisions  and  subsid- 
iaries all  matters  pertaining  to  relations  with 
labor  unions,  including  negotiations,  arbitration 
proceedings,  and  the  administration  of  union 
contracts.  In  addition  to  his  company  activities, 
Phillips  has  served  as  a  management  representa- 
tive in  business-wide  relations  with  organized 
labor. 


John  M.  Haynes  has  been  named  personnel 
manager  of  Benson-Lehner  Corfwration,  Los 
Angeles  manufacturer  of  data  processing  equip- 
ment. He  will  be  responsible  for  all  personnel 
functions  at  Benson-Lehner  with  special  empha- 
sis on  the  company's  growth  plans.  For  the  past 
two  and  one-half  years,  Haynes  was  personnel 
manager  of  Marquardt  Aircraft  Company's  Po- 
mona Division.  Earlier,  he  was  personnel  su-  ■ 
pervisor  at  Hughes  Aircraft  Company.  Haynes 
has  a  degree  in  industrial  relations  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California. 


Glancing  at  the  New  Publications 


The  Sixth  Section  of  the  Dictionary  of  La- 
bor-Management Relations  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Industrial  Relations  Center  of  the 
University  of  Hawaii.  Earlier  sections  have  been 
mentioned  before  in  these  pages.  Part  six  covers 
terms  beginning  with  the  letters  G  and  H.  The 


author  is  Harold  S.  Roberts,  dean,  college  of 
business  administration,  and  director  of  the  in- 
dustrial relations  center  of  the  University.  He 
explains  that  labor-management  relations,  like 
the  other  arts  which  seek  to  enshroud  themselves 
in  the  mantle  of  science,  has  over  the  years  de- 
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veloped  a  language  peculiar  to  its  needs  and 
problems.  Unlike  many  other  disciplines,  how- 
ever, it  has  not  developed  a  protective  jargon  to 
be  used  by  the  industrial  relations  practitioner  to 
befuddle  the  unsuspecting  pubhc.  Among  the 
disciphnes  its  vocabulary  is  probably  the  least 
highbrow.  In  many  respects  it  might  be  labeled 
lowbrow,  having  acquired  expressions  distinc- 
tive of  the  early  practices  of  the  trade.  Terms 
like  fink,  roping,  hooking,  rough  shadowing, 
quickie,  scab,  shape-up,  stool  pigeon,  etc.,  are 
part  and  parcel  of  the  history  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

If  the  general  practitioner  encounters  diffi- 
culty, Roberts  points  out,  the  problem  of  the  lay- 
man who  tries  to  keep  abreast  of  developments 
in  industrial  relations  is  pathetic.  The  news- 
papers and  magazines  seek  to  simplify  the  sub- 
ject for  him,  but  the  issues  in  labor-management 
relations  are  becoming  more  and  more  complex. 
\Vc  are  confronted  with  health  and  welfare 
plans,  guaranteed  wage  plans,  job  classifications 
ind  evaluation,  compliance  with  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley law,  secondary  boycotts,  featherbedding,  jur- 
isdictional disputes,  sympathetic  strikes,  non- 
communist  affidavits  and  a  host  of  other  concepts 
which  are  not  part  of  the  working  vocabulary  of 
the  intelligent  layman. 

An  initial  attempt  is  made  in  this  volume  to 
provide  a  simple,  yet  reasonably  accurate  ex- 
planation of  terms  and  phrases  currently  used  in 
l.ibor-management  relations.  It  is  the  most  in- 
clusive study  of  its  kind  and  is  designed  to  meet 
a  definite  need  among  practitioners  as  well  as 
men,  supervisors,  shop  stewards,  and  business 
^  xccutives.  The  dictionary  when  completed  will 
contain  more  than  10,000  items  and  over  50,000 
references  in  labor-management  relations. 


Appraising  Executive  Performance  is  the 
first  in  a  series  of  American  Management  Asso- 
ciation handbooks  dealing  with  the  basic  skills 
and  tools  of  management.  The  author  is  Carl 
Heyel,  who  has  been  director  of  planning,  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company,  and  associate 
partner,  George  H.  Elliott  and  Company,  man- 
agement consultants.   He  shows  how  to  set  up 


realistic  yardsticks  for  measuring  an  executive's 
performance,  and  how  to  judge  specific  man- 
agerial skills,  including  technical  knowledge  and 
experience,  decision-making  ability,  and  ability 
to  coordinate  and  direct  other  personnel.  He  de- 
scribes how  to  determine  the  "right  time"  for 
evaluating  performance— how  to  secure  top  man- 
agement support  as  well  as  the  mutual  under- 
standing of  the  appraiser  and  the  appraisee.. 
Ways  of  relating  the  executive's  personal  traits 
to  his  work — of  exploring  his  attitudes,  motives, 
and  understanding  of  the  job — are  also  exam- 
ined. 

Stressing  appraisal  in  action,  the  author 
points  out  how  a  planned  appraisal  interview 
can  help  a  subordinate  executive  to  review  his 
performance  and  encourage  him  to  develop  his 
own  abilities.  Practical  examples  are  drawn 
from  actual  company  appraisal  programs.  The 
book,  of  189  pages,  is  available  from  the  Ameri- 
can Management  Association,  1515  Broadway, 
Times  Square,  New  York  36,  for  three  dollars 
for  members,  and  four-fifty  for  others. 

Another  recent  AMA  publication  is  called 
Defining  the  Manager's  Job,  and  is  a  manual  of 
position  descriptions,  consisting  of  448  pages. 
The  price  is  six  dollars  for  members,  nine  dol- 
lars for  non-members.  Based  on  an  AMA  sur- 
vey of  140  companies,  this  Research  Study  re- 
ports on  the  style,  content,  and  language  of  po- 
sition descriptions.  Approximately  150  actual 
descriptions  for  all  managerial  levels  are  repro- 
duced to  supply  basic  data  needed  when  review- 
ing organization  structure.  The  book  also  serves 
as  a  useful  guide  to  creating  and  using  position 
descriptions.  It  explains  how  to  establish  an  ef- 
fective description  program,  and  how  to  gain 
acceptance  for  the  program.  Methods  of  prepar- 
ing position  descriptions  — from  first  draft  to 
final  version  —  are  also  decribed. 


Annual  Awards  for  Articles  which  best 
meet  the  principal  objectives  of  three  university 
publications  have  been  granted  by  the  McKinsey 
Foundation,  according  to  an  announcement  by 
Ewing  W.  Reilley,  president.  The  awards,  $1,000 
for  the  first  prize  and  I500  for  the  second  prize, 
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will  be  presented  to  the  authors  of  the  two  best 
articles  appearing  in  each  of  the  following  jour- 
nals: The  Hari/ard  Business  Review,  the  Jour- 
nal of  Business,  and  the  new  publication  of  the 
University  of  California,  The  California  Man- 
agement Review.  According  to  Reilley,  "The 
major  purpose  of  the  McKinsey  Foundation 
Awards  is  to  provide  a  stimulus  to  authors.  It  is 
our  hope  that  business  managers  and  professors 
will  be  induced  to  write  articles,  who  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  award  incentive  might  not  take  the 
time  to  place  the  results  of  their  research  in  the 
public  domain.  The  McKinsey  Foundation  for 
Management  Research  is  located  at  60  East  42nd 
St.,  New  York. 


Teen-age  Girls  of  Today  are  given  a  pre- 
view of  their  job  futures  in  a  pamphlet  released 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor's  Women's 
Bureau.  The  new  publication.  Future  ]obs  for 
High  School  Girls,  focuses  attention  on  a  wealth 
of  information  useful  for  high  school  girls,  their 
parents,  teachers  and  counselors. 

In  an  introductory  letter  addressed  to  all 
high  school  girls,  Mrs.  Alice  K.  Leopold,  Assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  Director  of  the 
Women's  Bureau,  says,  "If  I  could  turn  the 
clock  far  enough  ahead,  I'd  probably  find  that 
9  out  of  every  10  girls  had  married,  and  that  8  or 
9  out  of  10  had  worked  at  a  paid  job  for  a  while 
at  least.  I'd  learn  that  about  6  out  of  10  of  those 
who  entered  high  school  together  had  completed 
the  course,  and  that  of  everv  10  who  finished 


high  school,  2  or  3  had  gone  to  college.  Because 
these  things  are  probable,  high  school  girls  need 
every  bit  of  information  we  can  give  them." 
Copies  of  the  new  publication  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25, 
D.  C,  for  40G!  per  copy. 

Discrimination  Is  Bad  Business,  according 
to  a  brief  news  item  in  the  mimeographed  High- 
lighting Human  Relations  in  Business  and  In- 
dustry, a  service  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews.  The  item  says  that  an  ar- 
ticle by  a  staff  reporter  in  the  Chattanooga 
Times  captioned  "Violence  in  Tennessee  Stunts 
Industrial  Growth"  states:  "Many  factors  go  into 
a  decision  on  where  and  when  a  new  factory  is 
to  be  constructed  and  how  much  is  to  be  spent 
upon  it.  So  many  factors,  in  fact,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  one  specific  event  caused  a 
manufacturer  to  decide  upon  another  state  or  an- 
other locality  as  the  place  to  build.  But  the  un- 
favorable impression  created  by  the  blasting  of 
a  school  or  a  community  center,  the  attempted 
burning  of  a  church,  can  be  the  little  thing 
which,  added  to  the  other  factors,  swung  the 
decision.  .  .  .  Especially  when  that  explosion 
carries  with  it  a  connotation  of  intolerance  and 
the  persecution  of  minority  groups.  For  if  the 
Negro  or  the  Jew  is  a  target  of  violence  today, 
who  knows  what  minority  may  be  the  target 
tomorrow?  Catholic?  The  foreign  born?  The 
very  rich?    The  very  poor?" 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


Cost  Reduction  as  a  key  factor  in  improved 
earnings  and  job  security  was  highlighted  in  the 
January-February  issue  of  the  Royal  News,  pub- 
lication of  the  Royal  McBee  Corporation,  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  In  an  unusual,  forceful  layout 
the  facts  were  presented  to  the  reader.  Three 
colors  called  attention  to  the  chart-like  format 
which  ran  right  through  the  issue,  beginning 
with  the  cover  on  which  were  pictured:  the  cus- 
tomer (give  him  what  he  wants,  his  choice  af- 


fects your  jobs),  and  the  office  worker,  machin- 
ist, assembler,  and  management. 

A  page  of  pictures  itemizes  25  pieces  of 
equipment,  and  asks,  do  you  know  the  cost  of 
this  equipment?  The  cost  is  described  vividly  by 
the  statement  that  it  is  equal  to  15  1959  Chevro- 
lets.  Yet  each  individual  item  pictured  is  small, 
and  looks  unimportant.  Among  them  are  pencil 
sharpeners,  wrenches,  cards  and  notebooks,  even 
rubber  bands.   The  chart  brings  the  facts  home 
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in  another  way:  Two  taps  equal  one  carton  of 
cigarettes.  A  broken  die  equals  one  21"  tele- 
vision set.  A  vertical  milling  machine  equals  one 
1959  Chevrolet. 

Readers  are  told  ways  in  which  they  can 
help  reduce  costs:  a  little  more  foresight  and  in- 
vestigation in  tool  design— is  there  a  better  way? 
A  little  tighter  control— take  a  second  look  at  the 
tool  you've  made  before  sending  it  to  the  using 
department.  Proper  instruction  in  the  correct 
use  of  tools.  A  little  more  attention  to  the  job  by 
the  operator.  A  re-checking  on  machine  set-up. 
Treat  the  tools  you  use  with  the  respect  and 
care  they  deserve.  Your  suggestions  for  tool  cost 
savings  are  welcome. 

This  strikes  me  as  an  effective  use  of  an  em- 
ployee publication  which  should  have  very  tan- 
gible results,  easy  to  measure  in  dollars  and 
cents.  And  isn't  that  the  industrial  editor's 
dream?  This  particular  industrial  editor  is  Rob- 
ert E.  Shoaff.  He  announces  in  the  January- 
February  number,  too,  that  beginning  with 
March  the  brightly  colored  covers  of  the  Royal 
News  will  bow  out.  In  its  place  will  be  the  bold 
black  and  white  of  the  newspapier  page.  In  this 
manner,  says  the  editor,  the  Royal  News  is  doing 
its  part  in  kicking  off  a  corporate  wide  "cost 
reduction"  program.  A  double  spread  in  the 
center  of  the  magazine  is  printed  in  the  new 
format  to  make  a  dramatic  introduction  to  the 
future  version  of  the  publication. 


Your  Absence  Leaves  a  Big  Opening,  ac- 
cording to  the  lead  article  in  the  February  Can 
Opener,  newspaper  of  the  Continental  Can  Com- 
pany, Plant  #11,  Los  Angeles.  Editor  Herb 
Weit  reminds  his  readers  that  there  are  many 
important  reasons  why  they  should  be  on  the 
job  every  day.  "To  help  you  overcome  those  early 
morning  'hooky'  thoughts,  we'll  tell  you  just 
what  you  do  to  yourself  and  your  fellow  em- 
ployees when  you  don't  show  up  for  work." 
First  of  all,  he  says,  you  mark  yourself  as  unre- 
liable. And  unreliable  employees  never  seem  to 
advance  very  far  on  the  job!  Then,  because  you 
have  been  hired  to  do  a  specific  job,  your  ab- 


sence slows  up  production— and  slows  up  the 
work  of  all  the  folks  handling  an  operation  after 
you've  done  your  part.  He  also  reminds  readers 
that  absence  costs  them  money. 

A  column,  "Management  Mentions,"  by 
J.  L.  Rowe,  plant  manager,  is  titled,  "To  Keep 
Getting— Keep  Giving."  Rowe  says  that  too 
many  people  have  the  false  impression  that  their 
wages  are  taken  from  a  huge  backlog  of  profits. 
They  feel  there's  no  limit  to  a  company's  re- 
sources. Generally,  that's  just  not  so.  Wages 
come  from  production.  They  come  from  the 
day-to-day  production  of  goods  and  services  by 
employees.  To  keep  getting,  keep  giving. 


Around  the  World  in  70  Days  is  the  title 
of  an  article  describing  a  globe-circling  trip, 
which  makes  up  the  entire  front  page  of  the 
Hunt  Pen-Nant,  a  newspaper  published  by  the 
C.  Howard  Hunt  Pen  Company  (location  of 
company  not  given  —  Philadelphia,  perhaps?) 
The  purpose  of  the  trip,  made  by  Ben  Curtis, 
was  to  visit  various  company  representatives, 
and  to  study  the  future  prospects  for  foreign 
markets.  The  article  was  illustrated  with  a  series 
of  photographs.  Included  in  the  itinerary  were 
England,  Austria,  Pakistan,  India,  Ceylon,  Thai- 
land, Malaya,  Indonesia,  the  Philippines,  Japan, 
and  Hong  Kong.  The  informal  report,  which 
discussed  problems  and  described  the  representa- 
tives of  the  firm  abroad,  should  make  a  good 
impression  on  readers. 


Sun  Spots  is  a  company  newspaper  that 
really  looks  like  a  newspaper,  possibly  because 
it's  published  by  a  newspaper.  The  Vancouver 
Sun,  with  Morgan  Whidden  as  editor.  I  won- 
der if  industrial  editors  who  work  for  non-in- 
dustrial editors  have  any  special  problems? 
There  must  be  some  advantages  in  the  situation. 
A  "This  Is  Your  Life"  series,  with  pictures  and 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  various  employees  makes 
interesting  reading.  The  nature  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Canadian  city  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  employees  described  is  Irish, 
another  English,  and  a  third  Welsh.  The  Cana- 
dian flavor  is  also  noticeable  in  the  sports  section 
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of  the  paper  where  the  headhne  reads,  "Frank 
Walden  Rink  Captures  First  Half  CurHng."  Pic- 
tures show  the  equipment  for  the  sport  which 
consists  of  a  broom  and  a  thing  with  a  handle 
on  it  which  I  can't  discover  the  name  for.  Like 
to  see  a  game  (match?)  sometime.  Must  be  in- 
teresting to  watch. 


The  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  pub- 
lishes an  employee  newspaper,  Newsmakers, 
edited  by  Bob  Schranck.  The  advantage  of 
working  for  a  company  which  is  in  the  publish- 
ing business  may  account  in  part  for  the  amus- 
ing photographs  of  two  employee  photographers 
photographed  by  a  fellow  photographer  with  a 
new  25  millimeter  lens.  He  was  standing  about 
two  feet  from  the  subjects  when  he  took  the 
pictures,  and  the  result  is  like  something  from 
the  fun  house  at  an  amusement  park.  All  in  the 
interests  of  scientific  photography  and  the  com- 
pany, too.  Not  every  editor  has  these  combina- 
tions to  work  with.  Pictures  of  a  coffee  hour  for 
new  employees  illustrate  a  pleasant  custom.  The 
caption  reads,  "The  semi-annual  event  provides 
an  opportunity  for  new  employees  to  meet  Stars 
and  Tribune  executives  and  department  heads, 
as  well  as  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other." 
An  article  called,  "Room  for  All,  Parking  Com- 
mittee Works  on  Problems,"  tackles  a  thorny 
problem  that  must  bother  many  companies.  The 
solution  may  be  of  interest  to  others.  "The  need 
for  accommodating  ever-increasing  numbers  of 
parkers  with  high  efficiency  has  led  to  the  crea- 
tion of  an  employee  parking  committee,  which 
holds  regular  meetings.  Here  mutual  problems 
are  discussed  and  specific  complaints  registered. 


"Prejudices  are  seldom  overcome  by  argument.  Because 
they  are  not  founded  on  reason,  they  cannot  be 
destroyed  by  logic.'* 
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Six  Professional  Pitfalls 
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very  opposite  of  a  professional  attitude,  which 
has  as  its  basic  tenet  that  a  skilled  practitioner 
places  his  knowledge  and  abilities  at  the  service 
of  mankind. 

The  last  two  pitfalls  come  about  through 
the  comfortableness  and  convenience  of  a  pro- 
fessional position,  and  will  probably  diminish  in 
frequency  when  the  members  of  a  profession 
recognize  that  they  acquire  not  only  privileges 
and  stature  in  a  professional  capacity,  but  also 
incur  responsibilities  and  obligations  for  tact, 
consideration,  and  understanding. 


OFFICE  HELP 

GOING  ON  VACATION? 


Call  MANPOWER,  INC, 

for  trained  temporary 
replacements 

help  keep  your  work  current 
throughout  the  vacation  seoson. 


Call  your  local  Manpower,  Inc. 
office  for  Typists    • 
Stenos    •    Receptionists    • 
General  Office  "Workers 

Manpower,   Inc.   employees  will   "fill-in"   as   long 
OS  you  need  them  —  ct  low  hourly  rates.    We  pay 
salaries,  taxes,  and  insurance  —  keep  all 
payroll  records. 

For  a  complete  schedule  of  hourly  rales  in  your 
city  —  write  on   your  letterhead   to   Dept.  T, 
Manpower,   inc.    874  N.   Plankinton   Ave., 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Experience  in  wage  and  salary,  organization  planning,  policy 
development  and  personnel  administration.  Working  knowl- 
edge Spanish  essential.  Excellent  salary,  other  benefits,  op- 
portunity obtain  additional  experience  and  advancement. 
Forward  personal  data  and  detailed  work  history  to  Mr. 
C.  L.  Laue,  Colombian  Petroleum  Company,  375  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


Senior  Personnel  Administrator:  A  major  West  Coast 
electronics  research  and  manufacmring  multi-plant  organiza- 
tion is  seeking  a  senior  personnel  executive.  The  qualified 
man  we  seek  should  have  heavy  supervisory  experience  in 
specific  sub-fields  of  personnel  and  industrial  relations  in- 
cluding wage  and  salary  administration,  technical  and  general 
employment,  management  development  and  labor  relations. 
He  must  have  earned  in  excess  of  $10,000  per  year  either 
as  a  plant  personnel  manager  or  a  corporate  staff  personnel 
executive.  Preferential  consideration  will  be  given  candidates 
with  experience  in  both  capacities.  He  should  have  a  record 
of  cooperative  relationships  with  production,  engineering,  re- 
search and  services  functions  of  companies  employing  over 
5,000  persons.  He  should  be  over  35  years  of  age.  Advanced 
college  degrees  are  desirable  but  not  essential.  If  you  feel 
you  qualify  for  consideration,  please  direct  a  brief  resume  of 
your  background  and  experience  to  Box  622.  All  inquiries 
will  be  held  confidential. 


Age  32,  B.S.  plus  graduate  study,  active  as  officer  in  com- 
munity and  professional  organizations.  Prefer  Northeastern 
U.S.    Reply  Box  607. 


Personnel-Industrial  Relations  Manager:  ii  years  in  ad- 
ministration, research  and  formulation  of  benefit  plans  in- 
cluding pension  group  life  insurance  and  thrift  plans.  Ex- 
perience includes  analyses,  planning,  methods  and  contract 
arrangements.  Wage  and  salary  administrator.  Resume  sent 
on  request.   Present  earning  $7,500.   Reply  Box  612. 


Personnel  Woman:  30  years  old.  Single  Experienced  in 
recruiting,  placement,  counseling,  benefit  programs,  testing, 
training,  job  analyses,  merit  reviews,  suggestion  systems  and 
employee  publications.  B.A.  plus.  Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  616. 


Industrial  Relations:  Age  28,  married,  B.A.  in  Personnel 
Management  plus  one  year  graduate  work  in  Economics. 
Eight  years'  experience;  five  with  a  large  auto  manufacturer. 
Experience:  apprenticeship  training,  wage  administration, 
interviewing,  labor  relations,  and  conference  leader.  Salary 
required  $7,ooo-$8,ooo.    Reply  Box  617. 


Occupational  Research  Analyst:  U.S.  Naval  Personnel 
Research  Field  Activity  needs  analysts  responsible  for  develop- 
ing occupational  and  training  requirements  for  military 
positions  in  connection  with  new  developments  in  such  fields 
as  missiles,  aviation  and  electronics.  Applicants  should  be 
qualified  to  conduct  job  analyses,  formulate  job  specifications, 
and  analyze  job  famihes.  An  AB  in  personnel  administra- 
tion, business  administration,  industrial  relations,  psychology, 
industrial  engineering  or  a  closely  related  field,  and  2  years 
of  pertinent  experience  (described  above)  or  a  Master's  de- 
gree in  the  above  field  and  i  Vi  years  pertinent  experience 
are  required  to  qualify  as  a  Research  Assistant  (starting  an- 
nual salary  $5,985.)  and  an  AB  with  3  years  experience  or 
Master's  with  2/2  years  experience  to  qualify  as  an  Assistant 
Project  Director  (starting  annual  salary  $7030.)  Located  in 
San  Diego.  Send  resume  of  education  and  experience  to 
R.  V.  May,  Jr.,  Director,  Occupational  Research  Division, 
U.S.  Naval  Personnel  Research  Field  Activity,  San  Diego 
52,  Calif. 


Personnel  Manager:  12  years  experience  in  all  major  areas 
of  personnel  work,  experience  with  a  number  of  international 
unions,  single  and  mulri  plant  operations  up  to  5000  em- 
ployees. Under  40,  present  range  $10,000.  Canadian.  Will 
relocate.   Reply  Box  618. 


Industrial  Psychologist:  Age  24,  married,  one  child,  B.A , 
M.A.  (Industrial  Psychology).  Two  years  experience  conduct- 
ing and  supervising  testing  program  for  the  Armed  Forces. 
Seeking  position  with  growth  potential  and  responsibility. 
Location  open.   Resume  sent  on  request.  Reply  Box  619. 


Personnel-Recruiter:  B.S.  in  Industrial  Relations.  Two 
years  diversified  Personnel  experience  with  large  manufac- 
turer plus  military  personnel  experience.  Age  27.  Single. 
Will  relocate — free  to  travel.  Interested  in  general  personnel 
area  and/or  recruiting.  Reply  Box  620. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

Experience  and  Education.  Assistant  personnel  manager 
desires  opportunity  to  advance.  Background  in  lioth  union 
and  non-union  plants  includes  first-hand  responsibility  for 
most   all   phases   of   personnel   except   contract    negotiations. 


Personnel:  U.S.  Army  Personnel  Officer,  age  44,  married, 
one  child,  over  twenty-three  years  experience  in  military 
personnel.  Desire  growth  opportunity.  Salary  and  location 
open.    Reply  Box  621. 


Advertisements  will  be  accepted  for  this  section  at  50(f  a  line  for  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  two  insertions; 
20%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers,  Personnel 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  239,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in  advertisement. 
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Code  of  Ethics 
for  Personnel  Administration 

Personnel  administration  is  the  art  of  acquiring,  developing,  and 
maintaining  a  competent  workforce  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accomplish 
with  maximum  efficiency  and  economy  the  functions  and  objectives  of 
the  organization. 

Those  in  personnel  administration  are  pledged: 

To  be  ever  mindful  of  human  dignity  in  all  relationships  and  per- 
sonnel decisions; 

To  be  guided  in  all  actions  by  integrity  and  a  conscious  regard  for 
the  common  interest; 

To  accomplish  the  responsibilities  and  authorities  of  office  with- 
out thought  or  appearance  of  personal  gain; 

To  conduct  the  personnel  function  so  as  to  recognize  merit  with- 
out favor  to  individuals  or  groups,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  will 
secure  employee  confidence  and  management  support; 

To  recognize  fully  the  relationships  of  the  work  situation,  the 
human  being,  and  society; 

To  encourage  programs  which  will  stimulate  the  workforce  in 
improving  efficiency; 

To  assist  both  management  and  employees  in  the  development  of 
each  employee's  potential  and  assignment  to  tasks  for  which  he  is 
best  suited; 

To  improve  employee  knowledge  of  the  purposes,  policies,  and 
programs  of  the  organization  and  to  provide  effective  means  for 
employee  contribution  to  the  operations  of  the  organization; 

To  be  candid  and  forthright  with  management  concerning  its 
responsibilities  to  employees  and  with  employees  concerning  their 
performance  and  services  to  the  organization; 

To  seek  objective  solutions  to  employee  and  management  prob- 
lems having  personnel  implications; 

To  treat  as  confidential,  information  received  in  trust. 


This  Code  of  Ethics  was  developed  by  the  Ethical  Practices  Work  Group,  Society 

for  Personnel  Administration,  in  1958.    Chairman  of  the  group  was  John  Will, 

who  is  also  Chief,  Civilian  Personnel  Division,  Office  of  the  Quartermaster 

General,  Department  of  the  Army. 

(For  Mr.  Will's  story  of  the  Code's  development,  see  page  62.) 
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Conference  Calendar 


JUNE 

11-13  New  York,  N.  Y.    Savoy-Plaza  Hotel 

"Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Assn.   nth  Annual  Conference.  John  L.  Richards,  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary-Treasurer,  c/o  Louisville  Courier-Journal  &  Times,  Louisville,  Ky. 

17-18-19  Milwaukee,  Wise.  Hotel  Pfister 

American  Society  for  Personnel  Administration,   nth  Annual  Conference.  Edward  S. 
Friend,  Chairman,  c/o  P.O.  Box  989,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

21-26  Pasadena,  Calif.  Caltech  Campus 

California  Institute  of  Technology.  Summer  Conferences.    Management  Development 
Center,  California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

22-24  -^"n  Arbor,  Mich.  Michigan  Union 

University  of  Michigan.   12th  Annual  Conference  on  Aging.  Wilma  Donahue,  Chair- 
man, Division  of  Gerontology,  1510  Rackham  Building,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

28       Charlottesville,  Va.  University  of  Virginia 

July  ist  College  and  University  Pers.  Association.  Annual  Conference.  Donald  E.  Dickason, 
Exec.  Secry,  809  S.  Wright  Street,  Champaign,  111. 


JULY 

15-18  Silver  Bay  on  Lake  George,  New  York 

Silver  Bay  Conference  on  Human  Relations  in  Industry.  41st  Annual  Confeernce.  Mrs. 
Margaret  H.  Mendez,  Registrar,  Silver  Bay  Conference,  291  Broadway,  New  York  7, 
N.Y. 

July  thru  Nov.  Hamilton,  New  York,  Colgate  University 

American  Management  Association.  Seminars,  Conference,  Courses,  Services.  Regis- 
trar, AMA  Summer  Program,  AMA,  Inc.  1515  Broadway,  Times  Square,  New  York 

36,  N.Y. 
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Personnel  Women  Meet  in  Detroit 

I  had  a  fine  time  at  the  end  of  April  when 
I  attended  the  9th  annual  conference  of  the 
International  Association  of  Personnel  Women 
in  Detroit  (Doris  Hay  speaking.)  The  theme 
of  the  conference  was  Conquest  of  Inner  Space. 
"Surveying  where  we  are  in  personnel"  was  the 
sub-title,  and  this  was  done  by  gifted  speakers, 
several  of  whom  were  experienced  personnel 
women.  The  men  were  good,  too. 

Doris  Price,  the  retiring  president,  gave  a 
stirring  outline  of  "Sound  Personnel  Leader- 
ship," reiterating  that  personnel  women  are  a 
real  part  of  management— not  just  social  work- 
ers. Most  of  the  talks  were  directed  toward 
helping  the  listeners  understand  themselves  and 
their  jobs  so  they  could  do  them  better. 

A  good  ice-breaking  device  was  used  at  the 
first  luncheon.  At  round  tables,  seating  eight, 
we  found  green  place  mats  printed  with  ten 
questions  concerned  with  lAPW  and  personnel. 
We  were  asked  to  discuss  them  and  have  a 
reporter  ready  to  speak  after  the  lunch.  Most  of 
the  questions  were  about  the  lAPW  and  its 
effectiveness,  but  two  of  general  interest  were 
Do  you  have  a  successor  trained .''  and  How  can 
we  improve  opportunities  for  women  in  per- 
sonnel } 

A  panel  of  lAPW  members  who  answered 
questions  about  discipline  were  unanimous  in 
approving  of  firm,  unvarying  rules,  so  that 
everyone  is  treated  alike.  Most  speakers  re- 
ported a  three-times-and-out  policy  for  people 
who  consistently  disregard  company  regulations. 

The  last  luncheon  speaker  was  Mrs.  Shirley 
Williams  who,  with  Florence  Freeman,  presi- 
dent of  the  Detroit  branch  of  the  lAPW,  was 
one  of  ten  "Women  of  the  Year  1959"  in 
Detroit.  Her  subject  was  "What  Makes  Every- 
body Else  So  Queer.'" 

Mornings  began  with  four  simultaneous 
meetings  on  such  topics  as  Employment  of  older 
women.     Absenteeism,     Retirement     planning, 


By  DoRis  Hay 
and  Harrison  Terrell 

Improving  reading  skills,  Problems  of  integra- 
tion, and  Audio  visual  aids.  There  was  a  half- 
hour  coffee  break  followed  by  an  hour's  speech 
before  lunch. 

The  hospitality  and  arrangements  by  the 
Detroit  group  couldn't  have  been  better.  We 
had  a  chance  to  observe  an  automobile  pro- 
duction line  when  we  were  given  a  tour  to  see 
the  final  assembly  of  Cadillacs.  On  the  last 
evening  we  were  given  a  bus  tour  around  De- 
troit's Belle  Isle  Park,  followed  by  a  banquet  at 
the  Detroit  Yacht  Club. 

New  officers  of  the  Association  represent 
six  of  the  fifteen  widely  scattered  groups  that 
make  up  the  lAPW.  The  president  is  Mrs. 
Thelma  Danforth  Haven,  St.  Louis;  first  vice 
president,  Mrs.  Hulda  G.  Lawrence,  New  York 
City;  second  vice  president.  Miss  Annette 
Grosse,  Minneapolis;  corresponding  secretary, 
Mrs.  Mary  R.  Murray,  Cleveland;  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Greenwood,  Rochester; 
and  treasurer,  Mrs.  Wanda  Cotner,  New 
Mexico. 

I  find  such  meetings  with  working  per- 
sonnel people,  both  men  and  women,  so  stimu- 
lating and  enjoyable  that  I  hope  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  attend  and  report  more  from 
time  to  time. 


White-Collar  People  Next  Labor  Target 

"Salaried  employees  will  continue  to  be  the 
number  one  organizing  target  for  many  years 
to  come.  This  is  due  primarily  to  the  changing 
composition  of  the  work  force  .  .  .  The  number 
of  production  employees  in  industry  has  con- 
tinued to  decline  in  relation  to  the  total  work 
force,  while  the  number  of  salaried  employees 
has  increased  significantly  .  .  .  From  a  realistic 
point  of  view,  this  simply  means  that  in  order 
to  maintain   their  present  membership  levels, 
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unions  will  turn  to  non-production  employees. 
If  they  are  to  keep  their  numerical  strength, 
they  have  no  other  choice— their  'market'  of 
blue-collar  employees  is  dwindling."  That 
statement  appears  in  a  24-page  "Report  to 
Management  on  Unionization  of  Salaried  Em- 
ployees," available  from  the  Industrial  Relations 
Division  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers, 2  East  48th  Street,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y.  The  price  is  50^'.  Among  section  head- 
ings: What  is  the  present  white-collar  union 
membership?  What  is  the  white-collar  target.'' 
Which  unions  are  interested  in  salaried  em- 
ployees.'* What  are  the  obstacles  to  organizing.' 
What  kinds  of  clauses  are  being  negotiated  in 
white-collar  union  agreements.'  If  you  feel 
differently  about  having  your  office  people 
organized  than  you  do  about  the  organization 
of  your  production  workers  you'll  want  to  see 
the  NAM  report.  The  same  subject  was  treated 
in  Edward  N.  Hay  &  Associates'  bulletin  num- 
ber 91  under  the  heading  "Salaried  People  Next 
on  the  Unions'  Agenda;"  their  address  is  121 
S.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia  7. 


enough  individuality  and  courage  to  turn  the 
blame    thing   off.    Aside    from    that,    how    are 


you 


.?"    Fine,  thanks— I  think. 


Murder!    The  Lady  Wants  More 

"No,  no  .  .  .  let's  not  have  less  murder  and 
mayhem  on  TV;  let's  have  more!"  So  writes 
Audrey  Heusser,  publications  supervisor  with 
Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation  at  New 
Haven,  Connecticut.  In  the  March  issue  I  had 
proposed  a  Society  for  the  Elimination  of  Mur- 
der &  Mayhem  on  TV  &  Radio  (SEMM- 
TV&R).  Mrs.  Heusser  explains  why  she  wants 
even  more  murder:  "Let's  kill  off  all  the  writers 
of  commercials— well,  anyway  a  good  8o°>,— 
and  all  radio-television  sponsors  who  demantl 
5  minutes  of  commercial  for  every  15  minutes 
of  entertainment  .  .  .  We  could  get  equally 
steamed  up  about  the  programs  that  high- 
pressure  everybody  into  smoking  17  different 
brands  of  cigarets  and  drinking  14  brands  of 
beer,  to  say  nothing  of  dousing  themselves  with 
hand  lotion,  shaving  cream,  roll-on  deodorants, 
and  no-grease  hair  tonic.  Let's  leave  the 
kiddies  alone  with  their  two-gun  Westerns. 
Maybe  out  of  it   will  come  a  generation  with 


Speal(ing  of  Professionals 

We  have  a  publicity  release  from  the  Na- 
tional Secretaries  Association  (International) 
which  points  up  the  fact  that  we'd  better  de- 
fine our  meaning  when  we  talk  about  profes- 
sionalization.  Everybody  and  his  sister  seems 
bent  on  getting  into  the  act.  "Better  Secretaries 
Mean  Better  Business"  was  the  theme  of  this 
year's  Secretaries  Week,  one  purpose  of  which 
was  to  call  attention  to  the  CPS— Certified  Pro- 
fessional Secretary  —  examination  which  the 
NSA(I)  sponsors.  "Aimed  at  giving  secretarial 
work  professional  status,"  says  the  release  from 
Barbara  Pradel  Price,  public  relations  director 
of  the  association,  "CPS  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  busy  executive  to  hire  a  secretary  and 
know  in  advance  that  she  will  bring  skill,  initia- 
tive and  experience  to  her  job  .  .  .  Through  its 
Secretaries  Week  programs  and  all  its  projects 
during  the  year,  the  Association  urges  secretaries 
to  become  professional  in  their  field  and  to 
obtain  information  about  CPS  from  its  head- 
quarters at  1 103  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City  6, 
Missouri."  One  of  the  projects  is  a  two-day 
test,  held  in  selected  colleges  and  universities  in 
the  U.  S.,  Canada,  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico, 
open  to  all  qualified  secretaries  25  years  of  age 
or  older.    Well—! 


Service  Award  Program 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company, 
Akron,  goes  in  for  "service  recognition"  in  a 
big  way.  Their  program  was  started  in  July 
1934,  when  286  employees  were  given  watches 
and  pins  for  20  years  of  service,  and  32  others 
received  watches,  pins  and  cash  for  25  years' 
service.  In  March  of  this  year  the  io,oooth 
watch  was  awarded  in  the  continuing  program. 
We  are  indebted  to  J.  V.  Cairns,  director  of 
industrial  relations,  for  having  his  assistant, 
Mary  Kerrigan,  write  us  about  it. 

Firestone  gives  pins  for  5,  10  and  15  years' 
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service;  a  pin  and  engraved  watch  for  20  years; 
a  pin  and  $100  check  for  25  years  and  30  years; 
a  diamond-set  pin  and  $100  for  35  years; 
diamond-set  pin  and  $200  for  40  years;  and 
diamond-set  pin  and  $300  for  45.  Recipient 
of  the  10,000th  award  was  Victor  Pulk,  a  pro- 
duction analyst  at  the  company's  synthetic  rub- 
ber plant  in  Akron,  whose  father  had  been  with 
Firestone  for  31  years  when  he  retired  in 
1949. 

A  reasonably  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
this  program  since  1934  would  be  interesting; 
we'll  pass  it  along  if  we  get  it.  (P.S.:  I  know  a 
magazine  in  which  watch  and  jewelry  houses 
should  advertise  to  cultivate  such  a  rich  market!) 

Festival  of  Industrial  Films 

The  second  annual  Festival  of  Films  in  the 
Service  of  Industry  was  held  in  April  at  Har- 
rowgate,  England.  I  do  not  find  the  name  of 
the  sponsoring  organization  in  the  8-page  an- 
nouncement of  it,  but  the  president  is  the  Right 
Honorable  Lord  Godber.  He  says  the  first  Fes- 
tival, held  last  year,  was  a  great  success,  and  he 
was  confident  that  this  year's  would  be  even 
better.  "We  shall  see  the  best  of  British  indus- 
trial films;  we  shall  discuss  the  use  of  the  film 
in  industry."  The  program  included  screening 
of  the  latest  and  best  industrial  films  produced 
in  England;  screening  of  a  selection  of  indus- 
trial films  from  overseas;  sessions  devoted  to 
talks  by  experts  on  the  production  and  use  of 
films;  awards  to  the  best  films;  and  an  exhibi- 
tion of  film  equipment,  including  exhibition  and 
distribution  facilities.  Aims  of  the  Festival  were 
to  (i)  Assist  in  a  wider  understanding  of  what 
films  can  do  for  industry;  (2)  To  show  how  in- 
dustry uses  films  for  public  relations,  sales  pro- 
motion, education  and  training  within  and  out- 
side industry,  health  and  safety,  productivity 
and  efficiency,  human  relations  and  welfare,  and 
(3)  To  improve  the  quality  of  industrial  films 
and  the  way  in  which  they  are  used.  If  there 
is  such  a  national  event  in  the  United  States,  I 
don't  recall  hearing  about  it.    Should  there  be 


Honesty  Best  Policy  for  Job  Scc/{ers 

More  than  87%  of  job  applicants  who  were 
investigated  by  Bates  Associates  of  White  Plains, 
New  York,  proved  to  have  been  honest  in  their 
application  statements,  according  to  company 
president  Noel  Bates.  Evasions  and  falsifications 
in  employment  applications  are  most  influential 
in  causing  personnel  directors  to  reject  appli- 
cants. The  company  is  said  to  have  investigated 
25,000  applicants  in  the  last  two  years.  The  top 
five  reasons  for  turndown  are  reported  to  be: 
Unlisted  jobs  which  were  left  under  unfavorable 
circumstances;  Unreported  pohce  records;  Liti- 
gation records,  also  unlisted,  and  financial  diffi- 
culties which  impair  a  worker's  efficiency  and 
sometimes,  integrity;  A  background  showing  in- 
ability to  cooperate  cheerfully  with  fellow  work- 
ers and  supervisors;  Record  of  alcoholism,  cou- 
pled with  excessive  absenteeism. 


Personnel  V.P's. 

It  used  to  warm  the  heart  of  our  late  pub- 
lisher and  editor,  Ned  Hay— as  it  does  mine — 
to  hear  of  another  personnel  director  elevated 
to  top  managerial  rank.  It  is  not  so  rare  as  it 
once  was  for  a  personnel  man  to  reach  the 
presidency  or  a  vice  presidency  in  his  company, 
but  it  still  merits  some  bell-ringing.  So  let's  ring 
the  bells  for  Messrs.  M.  M.  Anderson  and  Dale 
D.  McConkey.  Mr.  Anderson  in  April  become 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  America,  Pittsburgh.  He  joined  the 
company  as  personnel  director  in  1930  and 
became  v.p.  in  charge  of  per.sonnel  and  indus- 
trial relations  in  1942;  was  made  a  director  of 
the  company  two  years  ago.  Mr.  McConkey, 
co-author  of  "Determining  the  Wage  Settle- 
ment" in  our  March  issue,  was  by-lined  as 
director  of  industrial  relations  of  Beech-Nut 
Life  Savers,  Inc.,  Canajoharie,  New  York.  His 
title  is  now  vice  president  of  industrial  relations. 
Congratulations  to  both— and  to  others  named 
in  Dorothy  Bonnell's  section  of  "personals" 
toward  the  back  of  the  book. 


Management— sans  Double  Talk 


CASEY  Stengel,  waggish  manager  of  the  New 
York  Yankees,  is  the  national  double-talk 
champion.  He  won  the  title  officially  when  his 
pretzel-like  sentences  completely  baffled  a  com- 
mittee of  United  States  Senators— no  slouches  as 
double-talkers  in  their  own  right. 

But  Casey  got  one  perfectly  plain  piece  of 
straight  talk  into  the  records  of  the  committee 
investigating  baseball.  Describing  his  managerial 
technique  in  handling  players,  he  said:  "I  know 
what  I  got,  and  they're  going  to  be  all  right  as 
soon  as  I'm  finished  knowing  what  they  can  do 
and  where."  Could  a  corporation  president  state 
his  management  responsibilities  any  more  accu- 
rately ? 

Stengel's  management  involves  no  gimmicks 
or  magic  formulae.  He  has  a  lineup  of  nine  po- 
sitions. He  knows  the  nature  and  requirements 
of  each.  He  measures  his  players  against  these 
demands  on  the  basis  of  performance.  The  right 
man  lands  in  the  right  job  and  the  batting  order 
is  then  arranged,  with  speed  and  power  strate- 
gically spotted.  After  the  Uneup  jells,  the  mana- 
ger and  his  coaches  work  tirelessly  with  each 
man  to  exploit  his  strengths  and  to  eliminate  his 
weaknesses.  That  routine  begins  in  spring  train- 
ing and  continues  until  the  flag  is  in  the  bag. 

The  company  president  also  has  a  lineup  of 
positions:  his  organization  chart.  A  college  pro- 
fessor can  draw  one  for  him  that  is  theoretically 
perfect.  But  what  does  it  mean.'  Precisely  noth- 
ing until  the  president  begins  to  use  it  as  a 
campaign  map. 

To  do  that,  he  must  ask  himself  five  basic 
questions: 

i)  What  is  the  company  trying  to  do? 
What  are  its  goals.' 

2)  What  does  each  management  job  con- 
tribute to  these  goals?  What  end  re- 
sults are  expected  to  be  achieved  through 
each  position? 


By  Milton  L.  Rock 

and  John  J.  Grela 
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The  recognition,  understanding  and  ac- 
ceptance of  Accountability  lies  at  the  very 
heart  of  effective  management.  The  au- 
thors discuss  Accountability  as  one  of 
five  critical  elements  to  be  found  in  every 
high-level  job,  and  tell  how  the  other 
four  elements  tie  in  with  it  all  along  the 
line.  The  method  they  helped  pioneer 
for  appraising,  counseling  and  develop- 
ing executives  has  won  the  favor  of  many 
prominent  companies. 


3)  How  is  each  man  doing  m  his  job?  Is 
he  achieving  the  goals  for  which  he  is 
accountable? 

4)  How  can  he  be  improved? 

5)  What  shifts,  if  any,  in  jobs  or  men,  are 
necessary  ? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  may  vary 
with  general  economic  conditions  and  with  indi- 
vidual company  problems.  However,  it  should 
be  set  down  specifically  at  each  juncture,  for  it 
is  always  the  key  to  the  remaining  queries. 

The  next  question  goes  to  the  heart  of  many 
a  president's  problem:  What  does  each  manage- 
ment job  contribute  to  the  goals?  Obviously,  a 
sensible  answer  depends  upon  exact  knowledge 
of  every  executive  position,  which  in  turn  de- 
pends upon  evaluation  of  these  jobs.  Many 
claim  that  such  evaluation  is  impossible  because 
executive  posts  are  too  complex.  Those  who 
hold  this  view  believe  mistakenly  that  methods 
found  useful  in  measuring  routine  clerical  and 
manual  functions  would  be  applied  to  the  top 
jobs  of  an  organization.  But  these  measure- 
ments— with  their  endless  factors  of  detail  and 
routine — are  scrapped  in  the  evaluation  of  man- 
agement jobs.   At  this  level  only  five  measures 
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are  necessary.  They  have  been  used  successfully 
in  many  organizations  to  analyze  top  jobs— up 
to  and  including  the  president's.  They  are: 

1.  Accountability:  Accountability  includes 
those  things  that  one  expects  this  man  to  accom- 
plish. These  things  are  not  job  duties  as  such, 
but  end  results — the  reason  the  job  exists.  These 
are  the  things  that  the  manager  has  delegated  to 
a  particular  person  and  for  which  he  holds  the 
person  accountable.  Accountability  should  in- 
clude the  factors  that  best  express  what  the  job 
is— and  what  it  contributes  to  the  overall  objec- 
tives of  the  company. 

For  example,  the  \'ice  President— Marketing 
has  agreed  with  the  Product  Sales  Manager  that 
the  following  represent  the  hitter's  job  account- 
abilities: 

a)  Develop  a  cohesive  sales  team  for  his  prod- 
uct lines. 

b)  Communicate  and  apply  marketing  policies 
as  they  relate  to  his  department. 

c)  Develop  realistic,  effective  sales  plans  and 
the  means  to  accomplish  them  for  his  products. 

d)  Identify  profitable  new  product  potentials 
and/or  modifications  of  existing  products. 

e)  Evaluate,  with  V.P.  of  Marketing,  price 
structure,  competition,  etc. 

f)  Achieve  sales  results  which  are  satisfactory 
in  light  of  forecasts,  competitor's  performance,  and 
general  economic  conditions. 

g)  Maintain  sound  top-level  customer  relation- 
ships. 

Note  that  actual  duties  are  not  listed  under 
accountability;  instead,  expected  end  results  are 
identified— the  real  accountabilities.  Other  ac- 
countabilities may  be  added  as  a  result  of  dis- 
cussion with  the  concerned  employee.  They 
may  not  appear  in  the  job  description,  but  may 
be  important  parts  of  the  job  which  have  grad- 
ually been  assumed  because  of  the  employee's 
familiarity  with  the  department's  administrative 
details.  When  any  change  is  made  in  the  ac- 
countability factors,  all  other  factors  must  be 
reviewed  and  changes  should  be  made  consist- 
ent with  the  change  in  accountability. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  discuss  the  other 
four  "measures"  of  an  executive  job  in  the  same 


detail.  But  keep  in  mind  that  the  other  four 
"make  or  break"  elements  are  defined  just  as 
thoroughly  in  organization  and  job  studies.  Re- 
duced to  simplest  terms,  the  other  four  factors 
are: 

2.  Job  Know-How.  This  element  includes 
the  formal  education,  practical  experience  and 
training,  and  the  familiarity  with  other  fields 
which  the  job  demands  for  adequate  perform- 
ance; for  successful  accomplishment  of  each 
accountability. 

3.  Human  Relations  Know-How.  This  is 
the  kind  of  skill  required  to  appraise  other  peo- 
ple's performance,  to  develop  and  motivate 
people,  to  supervise,  to  delegate  functions  and  to 
communicate  ideas.  It  includes  dealings  within 
a  department,  with  other  departments,  and 
contacts  outside  the  company.  Again,  the 
emphasis  is  only  on  what  is  required  to  achieve 
the  end  results  identified  in  the  Accountability 
statements. 

^.  Managerial  Know-How.  This  may  be 
summed  up  as  leadership.  It  consists  of  organiz- 
ing, coordinating  and  reviewing,  as  well  as 
managerial  policy-making  and  determination  of 
long-range  goals,  and  plans  necessary  to  reach 
them.  This  factor  is  not  an  element  of  all  jobs; 
it  is  limited  generally  to  the  higher-level  jobs. 
It  may  also  involve  leadership  in  the  realm  of 
ideas.  Managerial  know-how,  too,  must  be 
closely  related  to  Accountabilities. 

5.  Problem  Solving.  This  is  an  element  in 
every  job.  Here  you  need  to  state  the  problems 
that  arise  in  accomplishing  the  end  results  as 
identified.  The  man  may  have  to  function  at 
varying  levels,  utilizing  his  knowledge  and 
applying  it  to  new  situations.  This  may  involve 
recall,  selectivity,  adaptation,  analysis,  judgment, 
or  creativity,  or  perhaps  a  combination  of  all 
these  factors.  The  emphasis  here  should  be  on 
the  uniqueness  of  the  problems  to  be  solved,  or 
the  degree  of  difficulty  encountered  in  the 
solutions.  Again,  these  problems  must  relate  to 
the  accountability  statements. 

These  five  are  the  "make  or  break"  factors 
of  any  management  job.  They  do  not  comprise 
a  magic  management-development  formula  for 
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easy  application  to  an  organization  on  a  whole- 
sale basis.  They  are  tailored  to  fit  the  require- 
ments of  each  specific  company  and  each  speci- 
fic job,  but  the  underlying  principles  are  the 
same  in  every  case. 

Manager's  AccouNXABiLiri'   Includes  People 

When  a  man  accepts  the  accountability  of  a 
management  position,  he  also  accepts  the  ac- 
countability for  the  management  of  people. 
Crucial  to  any  management  position,  at  what- 
ever level,  is  the  guidance,  development,  and 
direction  of  people.  A  manager  must  help 
create  an  environment  of  growth  for  his  people. 
Though  he  may  delegate  to  subordinates,  he 
cannot  delegate  to  them  the  right  to  fail.  They 
may  make  mistakes,  but  the  manager  retains  the 
accountability  to  help  them  overcome  their 
mistakes;  hkewise  he  retains  the  accountability 
for  the  eventual  success  of  his  operation.  The 
success  of  a  manager  is  judged,  in  part,  by  the 
success  he  has  had  in  developing  his  people. 
If  he  is  weak  in  this  important  function,  he  is 
something  less  than  a  manager. 

The  basic  relationship  of  manager  to  sub- 
ordinate is  fundamental  to  any  program  of  man- 
power development.  Courses  in  universities  and 
training  programs  set  up  by  the  personnel  de- 
partment cannot  supplant  this  relationship,  but 
can  only  supplement  it.  Furthermore,  develop- 
ment begins  with  improving  a  man's  perform- 
ance on  his  present  job,  not  setting  his  sights 
prematurely  toward  some  higher  position. 

A  manager  must  understand  and  accept  the 
accountabilities  of  his  own  job,  which  is  another 
way  of  saying  he  must  understand  and  accept 
the  company  objectives  as  they  relate  to  his 
position,  and  the  end  results  he  is  expected  to 
achieve  in  harmony  with  these  objectives.  Like- 
wise he  must  be  able  to  communicate  all  of  this 
to  his  subordinates,  so  that  they,  too,  will  under- 
stand what  is  expected  of  them  and  how  their 
efforts  fit  into  the  whole  scheme  of  things. 

When  the  accountabilities  of  his  job  and 
those  of  his  subordinates  are  identified,  the 
manager  must  set  standards  of  performance  by 
which  to  appraise  the  effectiveness  of  his  people. 


He  is  thereby  accountable  to  recognize  the 
weaknesses  of  his  subordinates  and  must  accept 
the  accountabihty  to  do  something  to  overcome 
these  weaknesses. 

The   Counseling   Obligation 

Therefore,  once  the  "makes  or  breaks"  are 
thoroughly  defined,  the  next  question  is  "How 
is  each  man  doing  in  the  job.'"  The  answer 
is  obtained  in  a  logical  and  orderly  way.  The 
manager  must  sit  down  with  each  of  his  people 
and  counsel  them  regarding  their  job  effective- 
ness. First  there  is  an  interview  between  the 
man  and  his  immediate  supervisor  to  discuss  the 
job  breakdown,  its  make-or-break  factors.  The 
man  is  given  an  opportunity  to  study  this 
breakdown  and  comes  to  the  interview  prepared. 
There  is  a  point-by-point  discussion  on  each 
of  the  five  aspects  of  the  position  and  complete 
agreement  on  content  is  achieved  in  this  per- 
sonal  interview. 

At  its  conclusion,  the  man  is  asked  to  evalu- 
ate his  own  performance  and  the  supervisor 
agrees  to  make  a  separate  evaluation.  A  sub- 
sequent date  is  arranged  for  a  meeting  of  minds. 
The  man's  self-rating  is  given  careful  considera- 
tion, but  the  supervisor  tactfully  points  out 
areas  of  difference  where  the  individual  may  not 
have  recognized  his  own  weaknesses.  The  en- 
tire discussion  is  designed  to  help  the  man  in  his 
development.  When  full  agreement  has  been 
reached,  a  program  for  improvement  can  be 
adopted. 

Through  this  process  the  manager  has  rated 
each  of  his  people  on  their  critical  job  elements 
and  accumulated  "pluses"  and  "minuses"  in 
each  case.  Management  development  consists 
of  converting  each  minus  into  a  plus.  Basically, 
every  man  must  do  this  job  himself.  He  must 
work  out  his  own  program  and  stick  with  it. 

The  company  can  give  him  guidance  and 
help,  and  the  logical  person  to  do  this  is  a  man's 
immediate  supervisor.  He  shows  the  man  how 
and  where  he  can  improve,  expresses  interest 
and  understanding,  offers  encouragement  and 
puts  learning  opportunities  in  his  way.  These 
may  include  on-the-job  coaching,  office  training 
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sessions,  exchange  of  ideas  with  experts  in 
other  departments,  company  training  courses, 
education  at  institutions  or  seminars,  self-  edu- 
cation and  recommended  reading. 

Counseling  Related  to  Job  Performance 
At  specific  times  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
ager and  his  subordinate,  the  manager  sits 
down  with  the  man  to  check  on  his  progress 
and  let  him  know  "how  he  is  doing."  These 
discussions  are  always  specific  and  pin-pointed 
to  the  make-or-break  factors  of  the  job.  Where 
an  individual  shows  inability  to  improve  in  a 
particular  area,  shifts  in  some  functions  can  be 
arranged  to  take  advantage  of  another  man's 
strength  in  this  regard. 

In  this  management  development  program, 
the  manager's  role  is  confined  to  focusing  on  the 
man's  job  performance.  But  while  a  man  is 
growing  on  the  job  he  should  also  be  growing 
as  a  person.  The  company  can  help  him  in  this 
vital  area  by  securing  a  systematic  appraisal  of 
his  personal  assets  and  liabilities  as  they  relate 
to  his  job. 

Encouraging  Individuals'  Growth 
This  appraisal  cannot  be  made  by  his  boss  or 
by  his  other  business  associates.  It  calls  for  the 
professional  skill  of  a  management  psychologist 
who  knows  how  to  develop  a  picture  of  the 
man's  personality  and  how  to  counsel  him  to 
better  himself.  When  a  company  provides  this 
service  to  those  in   management  positions,   in 


addition  to  the  on-the-job  improvement  pro- 
gram, it  has  rounded  out  its  management  devel- 
opment obligations. 

This  procedure  is  followed  for  all  man.ige- 
ment  positions  from  the  president  on  down  the 
line.  What  is  so  different  about  this  method? 
Its  emphasis  is  on  the  individual  executive  at 
all  times.  The  object  is  to  make  him  the  best 
man  the  company  could  possibly  have  in  his 
particular  job  and  to  ready  him  for  the  next 
step  ahead.  Everyone  from  the  president  down 
to  the  first  supervisory  level  is  actively  partici- 
pating. The  sum  of  their  efforts  will  add  up  to 
the  total  effectiveness  of  management. 

For  the  first  time,  the  president  can  feel 
assured  that  he  has  a  team  working  toward  the 
realization  of  company  objectives.  He  has  a 
method  for  identifying  his  own  successor,  and 
so  has  every  executive  down  the  line.  A  stand- 
ard has  been  established  for  promotions.  They 
will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  objective  evidence 
provided  by  the  record,  and  needless  misunder- 
standing and  disappointment  will  be  eliminated. 

A  company  president  who  uses  this  method 
for  his  management  development  program  will 
never  hang  his  organization  chart  on  the  wall 
again.  He  will  be  too  busy  updating  it  for  to- 
day's and  tomorrow's  performance.  And, 
though  he  may  not  be  a  Yankee  rooter,  he  will 
have  two  things  in  common  with  "Case"  Stengel: 
He  will  have  the  best  lineup  possible,  and  he'll 
always  know  what  the  score  is. 
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Back  Pay  After  Illegal  Discharge 
Under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 


By  Walter  L.  Daykin 
Professor  of  Labor  and  Management 
State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City 


Analysis  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  reveals  that 
.ZV.the  main  objective  of  the  statute  is  to  cre- 
ate an  environment  out  of  which  industrial  peace 
can  come.  To  realize  this  goal,  the  law  desig- 
nates some  of  the  rights  of  unions,  management, 
and  employees,  and  some  of  the  behavior  pat- 
terns of  these  organizations  and  individuals  that 
are  classified  as  unfair  labor  practices.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  if  management  and  the  unions  re- 
spect the  rights  and  the  responsibilities  of  each 
other  then  society  as  a  whole  will  be  benefited. 

The  law,  to  a  degree  at  least,  preserves  the 
right  of  workers  to  their  jobs.  Management  can- 
not legally  discharge  employees  in  order  to  de- 
feat unionism.  Under  Section  io(c)  of  the  stat- 
ute, the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  is 
granted  power  to  remedy  such  unfair  practices, 
or  to  effectuate  the  policies  of  the  law.  The 
Board  can  issue  cease-and-desist  orders,  or  can 
take  affirmative  action  to  restore  the  status  quo. 
Generally  if  the  employer  does  discharge  a  work- 
er illegally  he  is  obligated  to  "make  the  employee 
whole."  This  is  ordinarily  accomplished  by  re- 
storing or  reinstating  the  affected  employee  to 
his  old  job  or  a  substantially  equivalent  one,  with 
or  without  back  pay. 

While  the  Board  has  been  delegated  author- 
ity to  effectuate  the  policies  of  the  Act  by  reme- 
dying the  illegal  effects  of  discharge,  it  cannot 
be  unreasonable  in  its  activities.  In  adjudicating 
the  problems  of  illegal  discharge  and  back  pay 
this  body  is  justified  in  using  the  knowledge  that 
it  has  obtained  through  experience  even  though 
its  decisions  cannot  be  objectively  validated. 
However,  the  Board  cannot  infer  an  improper 
motive  for  discharge,  but  its  decision  must  be 
supported  by  proper  and  substantial  evidence  or 


The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  is 
charged  with  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  with  respect  to 
"making  the  employee  whole"  if  it  is 
found  that  he  has  been  discharged  ille- 
gally. The  author  cites  rulings  in  several 
cases  concerning  back  pay,  equivalent  em- 
ployment, reasonable  job-finding  effort, 
and  other  hard-to-pin-down  matters. 


the  whole  free  enterprise  system  would  be  en- 
dangered. Any  affirmative  order  must  be  reme- 
dial and  not  punitive  in  nature.  To  be  remedial, 
an  order  is  required  to  either  make  the  injured 
party  whole,  or  to  prevent  the  law  violator  from 
profiting  by  his  illegal  activities.* 

In  adjudicating  the  problem  of  making  the 
illegally  discharged  employee  whole,  the  Board 
has  been  required  to  determine  the  meaning  of 
substantially  equivalent  employment  and  the 
scope  of  back  pay.  Equivalent  employment  is 
defined  to  include  a  job  which  in  all  material 
respects  is  equal  to  the  old  job  held  by  the  em- 
ployee before  the  discharge,  but  the  aspects  do 
not  have  to  be  identical. 

In  determining  when  a  job  is  substantially 
equivalent,  the  Board  considers  such  factors  as 
wages,  working  conditions,  types  of  employ- 
ment, stability  of  employment,  and  geographic 
separation.  Also  some  weight  is  placed  upon  the 
desire  of  the  employee.  The  trend  is  to  make 
back  pay  quite  inclusive.  It  not  only  includes  the 
loss  of  wages  that  could  have  been  earned,  but 
such  items  as  transportation  costs,  room  and 
board  in  some  instances,  and  other  extra  but  rea- 
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sonable  expenses  incurred  in  seeking  new  em- 
ployment, and  extra  expense  resulting  from 
traveling  and  moving  to  interim  employment. 
Also  a  worker  who  is  discharged  illegally  and  is 
evicted  from  a  company  house  must  be  reim- 
bursed for  any  higher  rent  that  he  is  forced  to 
pay  and  for  increased  expenses  for  water  and 
elcctricity.- 

CoMPUTATION   OF   BaCK  PaY 

It  is  now  legally  established  that  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  the  Board  is  authorized  to 
make  an  illegally  discharged  employee  whole  by 
ordering  reinstatement  to  his  old  job  or  a  sub- 
stantially equivalent  one  with  back  pay.  How- 
ever, numerous  problems  have  arisen  relative  to 
the  computation  of  back  pay. 

When  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  first 
became  operative,  back  pay  was  computed  by 
merely  deducting  actual  earnings  resulting  from 
other  employment  from  the  amount  lost  because 
of  the  discharge.  In  the  Phelps  Dodge  v  NLRB 
decision^  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held 
that  in  computing  back  pay  deductions  should 
be  made  for  what  an  employee  actually  earned 
at  other  employment,  and  also  what  he  did  not 
earn  because  he  failed  to  make  a  reasonable 
search  for  work,  or  failed  to  attempt  to  mitigate 
the  damages.  That  is,  an  employee  who  is  un- 
lawfully discharged  is  held  liable  for  losses  that 
he  incurs  willfully  by  not  making  an  intelligent 
and  reasonable  effort  to  find  substantially  equiv- 
alent employment. 

After  the  Phelps  Dodge  ruling,  a  great  deal 
of  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  question  of 
what  constitutes  a  reasonable  effort  to  obtain 
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other  employment  in  order  to  mitigate  damages. 
At  first  the  Board  depended  largely  upon  the 
two  factors  of  whether  the  illegally  discharged 
person  was  guilty  of  unjustifiably  refusing  to  ac- 
cept available  substantially-equivalent  employ- 
ment, or  whether  he  had  quit  a  desirable  job 
which  he  had  obtained  during  the  back  pay 
interim. 

Job-Finding  Effort  Required 

In  determining  willful  loss  of  earnings  or 
failure  to  obtain  employment,  such  extenuating 
circumstances  as  the  age  of  the  discharged  work- 
er, his  draft  status,  the  hiring  limits  established 
by  the  plants  in  the  area,  the  conditions  of  the 
labor  market,  the  transportation  difficulties  cre- 
ated by  the  available  employment,  and  the  effects 
of  these  jobs  upon  the  customary  domestic  life  of 
the  discharged  employees,  were  given  much  con- 
sideration.'' 

Furthermore,  an  illegally  discharged  worker 
was  not  guilty  of  negligence  in  his  attempts  to 
mitigate  damages  if  he  quit  a  job  that  was  lower 
rated  or  not  substantially  equivalent  to  his  old 
position.  The  back  pay  rights  of  employees  were 
not  jeopardized  if  they  quit  substantially  equiva- 
lent jobs  where  health  hazards  were  involved  or 
unfavorable  employee  relations  existed,  because 
no  discharged  worker  is  required  to  continue 
working  at  a  job  where  the  conditions  are  un- 
bearable or  personally  disagreeable.' 

Then,  in  the  Ohio  Public  Service  Company 
case,"  it  was  decided  that  for  the  duration  of  the 
war,  because  of  the  existence  of  numerous  work 
opportunities  and  the  shortage  of  manpower, 
registering  with  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  would  constitute  conclusive  evidence  that 
employees  had  made  a  reasonable  effort,  or  had 
diligently  tried  to  mitigate  damages.  If  an  ille- 
gally discharged  worker  was  properly  registered 
with  this  governmental  agency  the  employer 
would  only  be  permitted  to  show  or  prove  that 
the  worker  had  unjustifiably  refused  to  accept  or 
gave  up  desirable  employment. 

After  the  war  the  Board,  in  the  Harvest 
Queen  Mill  and  Elevator  Company  case,^  ruled 
to  continue  to  apply  this  policy  during  peace- 
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time.  The  conclusive  evidence  doctrine  was  ex- 
tended to  include  registration  with  a  state  em- 
ployment office,  so  if  a  back  pay  claimant  regis- 
tered either  with  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  or  a  state  agency,  this  would  be  con- 
sidered as  conclusive  evidence  that  he  had  made 
a  reasonable  search  for  employment  in  order  to 
mitigate  damages. 

But  What  Is  "Reasonable  Effort?" 
In  the  Southern  Silk  Mills  case,*  the  Board 
modified  this  conclusive  evidence  or  proof  doc- 
trine. It  was  held  that,  in  determining  whether 
or  not  an  illegally  discharged  person  made  a 
reasonable  effort  to  find  other  employment  dur- 
ing the  back  pay  period,  registration  with  a  gov- 
ernmental agency  would  no  longer  be  given  con- 
clusive weight.  It  would  be  treated  as  a  factor, 
and  the  circumstances  in  each  case  would  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  weight  that  would  be  given 
to  it.  The  burden  would  still  be  upon  the  em- 
ployer to  prove  that  no  reasonable  or  diligent 
search  for  work  was  made  by  the  affected  em- 
ployee, but  the  employee  would  be  obligated  to 
cooperate  in  determining  the  amount  of  back 
pay  due  him.  He  was  required  to  have  an  inter- 
est in  the  matter,  be  honest,  and  to  have  substan- 
tial evidence  or  data  relative  to  his  interim  earn- 
ings. 

The  Board  perpetuated  the  standard  that 
illegally  discharged  employees  who  were  eligible 
for  back  pay  would  only  be  required  to  lessen  the 
loss  of  earnings  or  mitigate  damages  by  making 
a  reasonable  effort  to  get  jobs  which  were  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  the  ones  held  before  their 
discharge.  The  principle  of  mitigating  damages 
did  not  require  success  in  self-employment  or 
job-seeking,  but  only  an  honest  good-faith  effort. 
Neither  were  employees  required  to  either  search 
for  or  accept  employment  at  a  lower  pay  if  they 
were  unable  to  find  substantially  equivalent  jobs. 
However,  when  this  Southern  Silk  Mills 
case  was  appealed  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, this  judicial  body  ruled  that  if  an  illegally 
discharged  employee  cannot  find  substantially 
equivalent  work,  both  as  to  type  and  wages,  after 
a  certain  length  of  time  he  must  seek  and  take 


jobs  of  lower  status  to  mitigate  damages.  If  he 
does  not,  he  willfully  incurs  losses  which  the 
Board  must  deduct  when  it  computes  back  pay. 
It  was  reasoned  that  it  is  customary  or  normal 
for  unemployed  wage  earners  to  take  less  satis- 
factory jubs,  if  they  cannot  secure  desired  work, 
in  order  to  support  their  families.* 

And  How  Define  "Desirable  Employment?" 
It  is  obvious  that  this  court  ruling  may  cre- 
ate several  problems.  The  Board  will  have  to 
redefine  the  concepts  "reasonable  effort"  and 
"desirable  employment"  and  determine  the 
length  of  time  the  affected  employee  will  be  per- 
mitted to  search  for  equivalent  employment  be- 
fore he  has  to  accept  a  lower-status  job.  Un- 
doubtedly, if  he  accepts  a  lower-paying  job  too 
soon  the  employer  may  contend  that  he  did  not 
reasonably  attempt  to  mitigate  damages.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  waits  too  long  he  will  be  guilty 
of  willfully  incurring  damages.  The  Board  will 
also  be  required  to  determine  the  type  of  lower- 
paying  jobs  that  must  be  accepted. 

This  brief  survey  demonstrates  that  the  ad- 
ministrative bodies  authorized  to  materialize  the 
objectives  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
and  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  have  functioned  on  a 
trial-and-error  basis  in  their  treatment  of  the 
problems  associated  with  the  making  whole  of 
illegally  discharged  employees.  Such  behavior  is 
partially  due  to  the  forces  in  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic environment  and  to  the  subjective  reason- 
ing of  the  personnel  of  the  Boards.  These  Boards 
have  demonstrated  that,  in  their  attempts  to 
apply  the  philosophical  concepts  of  justice  and 
to  preserve  the  American  way  of  life,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  grant  the  worker  a  property  right 
in  his  job  which  has  resulted  in  the  restriction 
of  managerial  prerogatives. 

Tact  is  a  priceless  quality  in  good  human  relations. 
W henever  you  find  anyone  who  is  outstandingly  sue- 
cessful  and  popular,  you  will  find  a  person  who  is 
outstandingly  tactful.  Tact  is  merely  doing  things  in 
the  way  the  other  person  would  like  them  done,  rather 
than  in  the  way  you  yourself  wcntid  do  them  if  you 
had  only  yourself  to  please.  Watch  your  tact — and 
watch  your  influence  over  others  rise. 

—Dr.  Donald  Laird 


The  Personnel  Dilemma: 
Profession  or  Not? 


((T  s  PERSONNEL  work  a  profession?"  "Should 
J[  it  be  a  profession?"  "How  can  it  get  to  be 
a  profession?"  Like  the  tongue  to  a  broken 
tooth,  writers  on  personnel  matters  return 
again  and  again  to  worry  and  explore  the 
problem  of  professionalism  in  the  field.  At  least 
forty  articles  raising  these  questions  have 
appeared  in  leading  personnel  journals  in  the 
last  five  years.  With  the  appearance  of  James 
Jenks'  forthright  and  provocative  "Let's  Stop 
Professionalizing"  {Personnel  Journal  July — 
August,  1958),  the  chances  are  good  that  we  can 
expect  more  of  the  same. 

As  the  result  of  research  on  the  origins  and 
early  development  of  personnel  practices,  I  can 
testify  that  personnel  workers  were  aspiring 
to,  claiming,  or  debating  professional  status 
for  the  occupation,  even  before  the  word  "per- 
sonnel" was  adopted.  In  announcing  a  new 
course  in  employment  management  at  Dart- 
mouth's Amos  Tuck  School  of  Business  in 
February  1915,  a  bulletin  said,  "It  is  also 
significant  as  a  recognition  of  the  new  pro- 
fession of  the  employment  manager."  Early 
articles  and  textbooks,  such  as  Tead  and  Met- 
calf's  Personnel  Administration,  published  by 
McGraw-Hill  in  1920,  abound  in  statements 
that  "the  professional  spirit"  is  a  prerequisite  of 
effective  work  in  the  field. 

Even  then,  however,  some  people  had 
doubts  about  the  advantages  of  professionalism. 
For  example,  a  Mr.  Hubert  Langerock  began  an 
article  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  in 


The  author,  an  assistant  professor  in  personnel  ad- 
ministration, is  collecting  material  on  the  background  of 
early  personnel  practices.  He  invites  reminiscences  and  data 
about  possible  personnel  "firsts,"  such  as  the  first  job 
evaluation  plan,  first  weighted  application  blank,  and  so  on. 


By  Frank  B.  Miller 

New  York  State  School  of  Industrial 
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Does  personnel  administration  have  the 
"peculiar  characteristics"  which  would 
have  made  it  a  profession  in  the  1912 
thinking  of  Louis  Brandeis?  The  author 
points  out  that  personnel  professionals 
subscribing  to  a  special  code  of  ethics 
might  at  times  find  themselves  at  odds 
with  non-professional  managers  and  be 
impelled  to  resign  rather  than  yield.  He 
discusses  the  advantages  of  professional- 
ism as  well  as  the  sacrifices.  His  second 
article  on  the  subject  will  soon  follow. 


1915  with  the  statement:  "The  continued  per- 
formance of  a  certain  profession  creates  in  the 
individual  a  deformation  of  the  reasoning 
processes  and  of  the  sane  valuation  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  activity  in  the  social  labor  of 
the  community  to  which  he  belongs."  Later 
in  the  same  piece  he  said:  "It  must  also  be 
remarked  that  every  step  in  democracy  will 
decrease  the  amount  of  professionalism  with 
which  society  has  to  contend  in  the  course  of 
its  development."  Not  a  very  impressive  proph- 
et, Mr.  Langerock,  but  a  vigorous  writer. 

The  famous  attorney  (later  Supreme  Court 
Justice)  Louis  D.  Brandeis  was  more  favorably 
impressed  by  the  professions.  In  an  article  in 
the  old  business  magazine,  System  of  October, 
1912,  he  begins  by  saying:  "Business  should  be, 
and  to  some  extent  already  is,  one  of  the  pro- 
fessions. The  peculiar  characteristics  of  a  pro- 
fession as  distinguished  from  the  occupations,  I 
take  to  be  these: 

"First:  A  profession  is  an  occupation  for 
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which  the  necessary  preUminary  training  is 
intellectual  in  character,  involving  knowledge 
and  to  some  extent  learning  as  distinguished 
from  mere  skill. 

"Second:  It  is  an  occupation  which  is 
pursued  largely  for  others  and  not  merely  for 
one's  self. 

"Third:  It  is  an  occupation  in  which  the 
amount  of  financial  return  is  not  the  accepted 
measure  of  success." 

Peculiar  Characteristics  of  Professions 
For  the  current  issue  facing  personnel  prac- 
titioners, the  above  quotation  has  more  than 
historical  interest.  It  attempts  to  give  a  mean- 
ingful definition  of  the  word  "profession"  in 
terms  of  its  "peculiar  characteristics."  If  we  are 
to  communicate  with  one  another  about  the 
issue  of  professionalism,  we  ought  to  follow 
Justice  Brandeis'  excellent  example.  We  should 
use  the  word  "profession"  as  a  useful  label  for 
a  particular  group  of  occupations  which  can 
be  described  in  terms  of  their  "peculiar  charac- 
teristics." It  follows  that  no  matter  how  "good" 
professional  status  is,  personnel  managers  can- 
not aspire  to  it  unless  their  occupation  qualifies. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  occupation  demands 
professional  qualifications,  then  we  should  not 
evade  the  headaches  and  obligations  entailed. 

I  believe  this  puts  the  discussion  between 
Mr.  Jenks  and  such  critics  as  Mr.  Lawson,  who 
wrote  In  Defense  of  Professionalizing  in  the 
November  1958  Personnel  Journal,  into  proper 
perspective.  "Professionalizing'  has  certain  ad- 
vantages and  certain  disadvantages  to  the 
people  involved.  It  is  proper  to  debate  them. 
A  profession  grows  up,  historically,  to  meet  the 
needs  and  protect  the  interests  of  practitioners- 
doctors,  lawyers,  teachers— perhaps  personnel 
workers.  But  self-interest  is  only  part  of  the 
story— and  it  applies  to  garbage  collectors,  deep 
sea  divers,  radio  announcers  or  any  other  oc- 
cupational group.  The  decisive  feature  dis- 
tinguishing professional  from  other  activities  is 
this:  that  members  occupy  a  peculiar  position 
of  trust  toward  the  public  and  to  a  special 
clientele. 


The  nature  of  this  trust  demands  that 
practitioners  be  competent  in  a  specialized  body 
of  knowledge  which  requires  intensive,  pro- 
longed training.  The  training  in  itself,  however, 
is  not  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  public  will  be 
protected.  Individual  competence  must  be  sup- 
ported by  a  code  of  ethics  which  forces  the 
practitioner  to  act  in  the  interest  of  client  and 
public  even  when  self-interest  might  dictate 
otherwise.  Patients  must  be  treated  even  if  they 
cannot  pay,  citizens  accused  of  crime  must  be 
defended  however  awful  the  charges  against 
them,  "sinners"  must  be  offered  religious  con- 
solation, and  so  on. 

The  Decish'e  Question 

The  decisive  question  confronting  personnel 
people,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  following:  "Is  our 
CKCupation  required  by  society  to  support, 
protect  and  advance  some  very  firmly  held 
public  value.''"  If  so,  personnel  workers  are 
obliged  in  conscience  to  work  toward  becoming 
professionalized.  If  not,  their  efforts  in  that 
direction  will  be  seen  as  pretentious  by  a  public 
opinion  which  recognizes  only  a  few  of  the 
many  would-be  professions  as  legitimate.  The 
key  to  such  recognition  is  the  strong  emphasis 
on  disinterested  service  required  of  practitioners. 

Most  occupations  in  our  society  do  not 
require  this  emphasis,  and  in  an  enterprise 
economy  enlightened  self-interest  is  assumed 
to  be  both  appropriate  and  necessary  as  the 
dynamic  motivator  of  individual  efforts  in 
most  fields.  This  is  perfectly  legitimate.  What 
is  improfjer  is  to  seek  professional  status  while 
enjoying  freedom  to  follow  self-interest.  Phony 
claims  to  disinterested  professional  standing 
evoke  very  sharp  skepticism  in  this  country. 
For  example,  we  don't  want  to  expose  ourselves 
to  present-day  H.  L.  Menckens.  He  once  re- 
marked in  another,  but  parallel,  context:  "When 
a  gang  of  real  estate  agents,  bond  salesmen,  and 
automobile  dealers  get  together  to  sob  for  Serv- 
ice it  takes  no  Freudian  to  surmise  that  some- 
one is  about  to  be  swindled." 

Pious  statements  without  follow-through 
won't  kid  anybody.   I'm  very  much  afraid  out- 
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siders  won't  be  impressed  by  any  code  of 
ethics  which  doesn't  bring  some  hurt  to  prac- 
titioners who  observe  it. 

Sacrifices  of  Proiessionalism 
Professions  are  different  from  other  occu- 
pations in  a  number  of  ways.  The  fundamental 
point  is  that  they  require  certain  unusual  sacri- 
fices and  afford  certain  unusual  protections  to 
practitioners  because  of  the  unusual  importance 
of  the  job  done.  The  sacrifices  are  these: 

1.  Long  careful  preparation  in  a  specialized 
craft.  This  implies  high  standards  and  a  careful 
definition  of  the  nature  of  the  job  and  the  steps 
required  in  training.  It  assumes  abstract  technical 
knowledge  which  can  be  learned  in  college,  plus 
a  "clinical'  ability  to  deal  with  complex  variables 
in  a  real-life  setting.  It  also  implies  less  mobility 
into  and  out  of  the  occupation  than  is  enjoyed  by 
most  business  occupations.  (I  would  agree  with 
Mr.  Jenks  that  professionalization  would  reduce 
both  the  opportunity  and  the  ambition  of  personnel 
specialists  to  become  chief  executives.  However, 
the  appropriate  professional  comparison  is  not  the 
company  doctor,  but  the  corporate  lawyer  in  my 
opinion.  The  content  of  the  professional  specialty 
of  lav/  is  clearly  central  to  business  decisions  just  as 
medicine  is  peripheral.) 

2.  A  set  of  loyalties  outside  the  individual 
tirm.  Standards  of  performance  would  be  set 
by  the  profession  as  well  as  by  the  employer.  Let's 
not  kid  ourselves  about  this.  A  professional  code 
i)f  ethics  would  inevitably  conflict  with  top  man- 
agement directives  to  a  personnel  official  from 
time  to  time.  The  capacity  to  stand  firm,  even  to 
the  point  of  resigning,  is  not  easy  to  develop. 
Compromise  is  not  always  possible.  Mr.  Jenks' 
advice  that  "they  must  'not  fight'  em,  but  join 
'em' "  is  appropriate  to  the  "Organization  Man" 
executive,  but  not  to  a  professional  man  on  critical 
issues. 

3.  A  substantial  investment  of  time  in  keeping 
up  with  changes  in  practice.  This  involves  both 
individual  study  in  current  literature  and  meetings 
with  fellow  practitioners  to  evaluate  innovations, 
and  current  practice.  Any  occupation  poses  this 
problem  to  some  extent,  of  course.  The  peculiar 
thrust  toward  self-improvement  characteristic  of  a 
profession  lies  in  the  fact  that  even  when  the 
"consumer"  (client,  customer,  boss)  is  happy  with 


the  status  quo,  the  conscience  of  the  craft  is  never 
satisfied  in  its  search  for  excellence.  This  kind  of 
"creative  discontent"  and  receptivity  to  change 
sounds  great  on  paper,  but  is  a  real  price  that 
involves  a  chronic  dissatisfaction. 

Advantages  of  Professionalism 
The  advantages  professions  afford  to  prac- 
titioners run  along  these  lines: 

1.  Many  (not  all)  of  the  hard-to-make  moral 
decisions  in  the  work  area  of  life  are  spelled  out  in 
the  professional  code  of  ethics.  This  supports  and 
directs  the  conscience  of  the  practitioners  in  con- 
texts where  self-interest  may  seem  to  conflict  with 
some  greater  good.  Most  industrial  executives 
have  no  such  specific  guide  or  support. 

2.  The  incentive  to  do  the  best  possible  job 
comes  more  from  within  and  less  from  the  way 
in  which  superiors  manipulate  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. On  some  issues,  the  expert  of  recognized 
competence  has  great  freedom  from  pressure  to 
act  against  his  will  to  implement  policies  set  from 
on  high.  This  is  only  the  case  where  expertise  is 
highly  developed  in  the  professional  sense.  Al- 
though ambiguities  exist  where  experts  disagree, 
some  issues  in  medicine  and  law,  for  example,  are 
so  clear-cut  that  any  competent  practitioner  will 
give  the  same  diagnosis.  Shopping  around  for 
"tame  experts"  to  suit  the  preconceptions  of  an 
inexpert  superior  is  limited  by  the  professional 
code.  This  poses  real  problems  for  orthodox 
management  theory — witness  the  problems  of  line 
organizations  with  their  newly  grown  scientific 
research  groups.  Personnel  people  are  familiar 
with  the  individual  dividends  of  job-satisfaction 
implicit  here,  however. 

3.  There  develops  a  more  stable,  "protected" 
wage-price  picture  for  the  qualified  practitioner. 
To  use  the  extreme  example,  doctors  do  not  fear 
price  competition  from  their  colleagues.  What 
would  be  considered  collusive  price-setting  if  prac- 
ticed by  manufacturers  is  encouraged  among  doc- 
tors. Although  this  is  self-serving,  it  is  also  ad- 
vantageous to  the  general  society.  The  conse- 
quences of  a  medical  "price  war"  might  well  be 
an  intolerable  sloppy  "wholesale"  medical  service. 
More  generally,  professional  groups  enjoy  income 
protection  by  limiting  the  number  of  entrants  to 
the    occupation    at    the    training   "apprenticeship" 
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How  Office  Supervisors  Differ 
in  Their  Own  View 


THIS  is  an  abbreviated  report  of  an  inquiry 
into  some  of  the  habits  and  activities  of 
three  hundred  of  the  office  supervisors  who 
worked  in  twelve  different  companies  in  a  large 
industrial  city  in  the  Midwest.  The  purpose  of 
the  survey  was  to  identify  certain  activities  and 
habits  which  the  office  supervisors  thought  they 
practiced  through  their  own  initiative  and  inter- 
est, and  to  relate  these  practices  to  success  on  the 
job  as  measured  by  performance  ratings. 

A  survey  form  containing  seventy-five  ques- 
tions was  designed  to  elicit  answers  that  would 
disclose  how  the  supervisors  perceived  them- 
selves. The  questions  concerned  four  different 
categories;  namely,  (i)  as  a  director  of  em- 
ployees, (2)  professional-mindedness  and  com- 
petency, (3)  personal  qualities,  and  (4)  com- 
munity mindedness.  The  responses  of  the  super- 
visors on  the  questions  amounted  to  an  inventory 
of  their  regard  for  themselves  on  their  super- 
visory jobs. 

In  the  study  the  hypothesis  was  that  good 
supervisors  did,  or  did  not  do,  things  that  poor 
supervisors  did  and  that  these  different  activities 
or  habits  made  them  good  or  poor  supervisors  in 
the  eyes  of  management. 

All  of  the  office  supervisors  were  rated  by 
their  managers  as  high-ranking,  average,  or  low- 
ranking.  Eighty-one  of  the  high-ranking  office 
supervisors  made  up  the  top  27  per  cent  and  81 
of  the  low-ranking  office  supervisors  made  up  the 
bottom  27  per  cent.  It  was  further  hypothesized 
that  the  way  the  top  27  per  cent  saw  themselves 
in  the  performance  of  certain  activities  was  dif- 
ferent than  the  way  the  bottom  27  per  cent  saw 
themselves.  It  was  thought  that  if  these  differ- 
ences in  self-perception  were  known  it  would  be 
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"Telling  them"  is  one  thing:  having  your 
superyisors  "tell"  themselves  is  more  ef- 
fective. The  author  reports  significant 
differences  in  the  self-concepts  of  high- 
and  low-ranking  supervisors.  One  pur- 
pose was  to  show  the  low-ranking  people 
in  what  ways  they  could  make  themselves 
look  better — more  like  the  high-rankers — 
in  the  eyes  of  management. 


helpful  in  identifying  those  people  who  could  be 
groomed  for  office  managers,  and  development 
programs  could  be  worked  out  for  the  purpose 
of  making  lower-ranking  supervisors  more  like 
the  higher-ranking  in  the  performance  of  their 
jobs. 

There  surely  is  a  difference  in  the  way  the 
two  groups  of  supervisors  perceive  themselves. 
The  responses  of  the  top-ranking  supervisors 
(T-ROS)  were  significantly  different  from  those 
of  the  low-ranking  supervisors  (L-ROS)  in  the 
following  respects : 

As  A  Director  of  Employees 

1.  All  T-ROS  thought  they  had  an  adequate 
working  knowledge  of  the  type  of  work  they 
were  supervising.  This  was  not  true  of  the 
L-ROS. 

2.  T-ROS  used  training  manuals,  job  sheets, 
etc.,  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  L-ROS. 

7,.  T-ROS  were  not  in  charge  of  extra-work 
activities  to  the  extent  that  L-ROS  were. 

4.  T-ROS  kept  abreast  of  current  developments 
in  their  line  of  supervision  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  L-ROS. 
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5.  More  T-ROS  were  teaching  an  understudy 
to  handle  their  job. 

6.  More  T-ROS  kept  the  employees  informed 
of  changes  that  would  affect  them  before  the 
changes  were  operative. 

7.  T-ROS  were  more  enthusiastic  about  their 
job. 

8.  More  T-ROS  taught  safety  and  were  respon- 
sible for  safety  in  their  departments. 

9.  More  T-ROS  recommended  people  for  pro- 
motion out  of  their  departments. 

10.  More  T-ROS  visited  other  offices  in  the 
vicinity  periodically. 

11.  More  T-ROS  introduced  new  ideas  such  as 
job  simplification  or  motion  economy  for 
employees  during  the  year. 

12.  More  T-ROS  made  objective  performance 
ratings  or  appraisals  of  employees. 

13.  More  T-ROS  knew  how  to  use  audio-visual 
aids  in  their  departments. 

14.  More  T-ROS  worked  with  a  committee,  like 
a  management  or  similar  committee,  in  the 
last  5  years. 

15.  More  T-ROS  understood  the  problems  of 
employer-employee  relations  in  the  industrial 
or  business  society. 

16.  More  T-ROS  discussed  employee  perform- 
ance ratings  with  each  employee. 

17.  More  T-ROS  saw  that  all  employees  worked 
under  conditions  satisfactory  to  themselves. 

18.  More  T-ROS  thought  they  were  always  fair 
and  impartial  in  dealing  with  employees. 

19.  T-ROS  were  not  in  the  habit  of  "passing  the 
buck'  to  the  extent  the  L-ROS  said  they 
were. 

20.  More  T-ROS  thought  they  understand  the 
employees  in  their  departments. 

21.  T-ROS  did  not  keep  all  the  good  employees 
for  themselves  even  though  the  employees 
were  qualified  to  work  in  their  department. 

Professional-Mindedness  and  Competency 
I.   T-ROS  took  evening  school  or  other  profes- 
sional courses  during  the  past  5  years  to  a 
greater  extent  than  L-ROS. 


2.  More  T-ROS  wrote  magazine  articles  or  re- 
ports about  their  work  or  about  supervision 
during  the  past  5  years. 

3.  More  T-ROS  gave  talks  about  their  work  or 
about  supervision  in  the  last  5  years. 

4.  More  T-ROS  purchased  one  or  more  profes- 
sional books  during  the  year. 

5.  More  T-ROS  belonged  to  a  management  or- 
ganization which  had  for  its  purpose  the  im- 
provement of  management  or  supervision. 

6.  More  T-ROS  subscribed  to  one  or  more  pro- 
fessional journals  pertaining  to  management 
or  supervision. 

7.  More  T-ROS  belonged  to  a  technical  or  pro- 
fessional organization  in  their  field  of  work. 

8.  More  T-ROS  attended  a  meeting  of  one  of 
these  organizations  during  the  year. 

9.  More  T-ROS  had  held  an  office  in  one  of 
these  organizations. 

Personal  Qualities 

1.  T-ROS  had  hobbies.  L-ROS  did  not  to  the 
same  extent. 

2.  More  T-ROS  took  an  active  part  in  their 
church  than  L-ROS. 

3.  More  T-ROS  found  it  difficult  to  say  "good 
morning"  to  those  they  supervised. 

Community-Mindedness 
I.   MoreT-ROS  were  registered  voters  in  their 
community  than  L-ROS. 
Office  supervisors  who  wish  to  improve  their 
status  on  their  job  might  check  themselves  on 
the  above  items.  The  information  may  be  used 
to  identify  potential  office  supervisors.    It  can 
provide  valuable  direction  for  upgrading  and  for 
a  development  program. 


A  diplomat  once  upbraided  him  for  intimating  that  a 
certain  Greek  history  was  boring.  "The  author  of 
that  history,  Mr.  President,  is  one  of  the  profoundest 
scholars  of  the  age.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  man  of  our  generation  has  plunged  more 
deeply  into  the  sacred  font  of  learning." 
"Or  come  up  drier,"  quipped  Lincoln, 

— Richard  Hanser 


Placement  of  College  Graduates: 
S^Point  Improvement  Program 


ALL  OUR  PROBLEMS  are  manpower  problems 
in  one  way  or  another.  The  '1958  breath- 
er in  placement  and  recruiting  enabled  the  col- 
lege instructor,  placement  officer  and  company 
recruiter  to  give  more  attention  to  the  individual 
student.  Perhaps  this  has  helped  the  college  to 
screen  applicants  for  admission  more  effectively, 
the  undergraduate  and  graduate  to  do  more  self- 
screening,  and  the  recruiter  to  be  more  selective. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  misplacement 
of  a  single  high-level  employee  in  business  can 
cost  the  employer  well  over  $20,000.  In  loss  of 
intangibles  such  as  good  will  and  morale,  this 
figure  can  be  low.  Today  it  is  more  difficult  to 
replace  specialized  manpower  than  it  was  twen- 
ty-five years  ago.  By  specialized  manpower  I 
mean  all  college  graduates,  not  just  technically 
trained  people.  The  time  is  here  for  improve- 
ment in  our  placement  of  graduates.  Here's  an 
eight-point  program  to  achieve  it. 

I.   Greater  Cooperation  between  Colleges  and 
Industries. 

There  is  great  need  for  more  exchange  of 
information  between  industry  and  the  campus. 
Placement  can  be  improved  by  setting  up  mu- 
tually advantageous  programs  such  as:  a)  E.\- 
change  programs  for  faculty  members  and  indus- 
trial personnel  wherever  feasible,  b)  Summer 
work  programs  for  students  and  perhaps  some 
faculty  members,  c)  Internships  throughout  the 
regular  school  year,  d)  Cooperative  programs. 
e)  Scholarships. 

A  most  enlightening  experience  would  be 


Essence  of  speech  at  Education-Industry  Conference  on 
Technical  and  Managerial  Manpower  Needs  and  Resources 
last  October  in  Chicago. 
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Both  the  recruiters  and  the  college  place- 
ment people  have  their  problems.  More 
understanding  of  each  other's  problems 
should  bring  about  closer  cooperation 
and  more  satisfactory  placements.  The 
author  suggests  eight  directions  in  which 
college  teachers,  placement  officers,  re- 
cruiters, and  the  job  candidates  them- 
selves could  work  toward  better  results. 


for  a  placement  director  to  accompany  a  recruit- 
er to  college  campuses  and  suffer  with  him  the 
excuses  made  for  poor  schedules,  lack  of  inter- 
view space,  stupid  questions  asked  by  inter- 
viewees who  arrive  late.  Or  the  recruiter  might 
work  in  the  college  placement  office  and  try  to 
arrange  interview  schedules  when  the  candidates 
are  not  interested  in  the  company;  when  all  the 
interviewers  want  to  come  the  same  day;  or  on 
other  days  when  the  interviewers  arrive  late,  ask 
to  change  the  date  of  interviews,  or  cancel  out 
altogether.  Such  an  exchange,  enforced  for  a 
full  placement  season,  should  result  in  many 
practical  improvements. 

In  addition,  there  is  great  need  in  the  place- 
ment field  for  something  equivalent  to  the  in- 
ternship of  the  medical  profession.  The  young 
college  placement  director  should  be  able  to 
practice  his  skills  under  careful  and  competent 
college  and  industrial  supervision.  Colleges 
should  invite  qualified  industrial  employees  to 
give  classroom  lectures  on  what  is  expected  of 
graduates  when  they  report  for  work. 

Continuous  planned  education  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  job  holding,  promotion  and  advance- 
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ment.  Management  should  create  an  education- 
al training  department,  staffed  by  professional 
educators,  to  develop  a  program  of  selection, 
orientation  and  continuous  upgrading  of  em- 
ployees for  better  production. 

2.  Improvement  of  Placement  Service. 

The  quality  of  placement  service  to  gradu- 
ates and  employers  largely  depends  upon  the 
philosophy  of  the  placement  staff  and  the  inter- 
est of  top-level  college  administrators.  There- 
fore, placement  of  specialized  manpower  will  be 
improved  when  the  placement  staff  is  improved. 
The  placement  officer's  job  is  not  a  plum  to  be 
awarded  to  some  unfortunate  or  aged  faculty 
member.  Neither  should  he  be  just  a  graduate 
assistant.  It  is  a  full-time  job  for  a  faculty 
member  with  academic  training  in  the  field,  and 
he  should  be  given  academic  rank.  The  whole 
professional  staff  should  be  experienced  and 
trained  in  dealing  with  employers  and  candi- 
dates. 

There  are  still  too  many  placement  offices 
in  army  barracks,  basements  and  old  homes 
without  adequate  interviewing  space.  The  re- 
cruiter cannot  do  his  best,  and  the  candidate 
cannot  present  himself  in  a  true  light,  in  such 
makeshift  quarters. 

The  placement  budget  should  allow  for  con- 
tinuous research,  and  for  sufficient  clerical  help. 
The  placement  staff  needs  to  spend  more  time 
in  the  field  finding  out  what  the  job  situation 
is  and  getting  first-hand  information  on  work- 
ing conditions,  job  requirements  and  op[X)rtuni- 
ties.  Their  time  is  too  valuable  to  keep  them  at 
routine  desk  work. 

3.  Changes  in  Curriculum. 

Colleges  will  improve  placement  when  the 
graduate  has  the  trained  intellect  and  the  tech- 
nical skill  to  do  the  job  under  its  present  en- 
vironment, and  when  his  general  knowledge 
includes  something  about  community  problems, 
current  events,  politics,  literature  and  the  broad 
cultures.  Every  subject  in  the  curriculum  would 
profit  by  a  reform  movement  of  the  kind  taking 
place  now  in  physical  science  and  mathematics. 

While   specialized   training  should    not   be 


curtailed  in  favor  of  the  liberal  arts,  in  most 
cases  specialists  should  have  more  general  edu- 
cation. In  the  last  several  months  attention  has 
been  sharply  focused  on  technical  training.  It 
should  be  equally  focused  on  general  education 
as  a  road  to  achievement  in  industry.  The  cor- 
poration president  who  talks  glowingly  of  gen- 
eral educataion  and  then  sends  out  recruiters 
who  employ  only  technically-trained  graduates 
confuses  college  placement  people. 

^.    Better  Follow-up  Program. 

A  worthwhile  follow-up  program  requires  the 
cooperation  of  the  academic  department,  the  em- 
ployer, the  employee  and  the  placement  service. 
While  the  placement  office  should  take  the  lead, 
all  four  agencies  should  plan  this  program  and 
share  its  results.  Colleges  will  improve  place- 
ment of  specialized  manpower  when  they  train 
graduates  for  retention  and  promotion  and  not 
just  placement.  No  employer  wants  to  hire 
dead  ends. 
5.   Better    Vocational  Counseling. 

If  the  college  graduate  has  to  earn  his  own 
living,  what  has  he  gained  by  his  college-en- 
riched experience,  his  developed  aptitudes,  and 
his  sharpened  powers  of  reasoning,  if  he  has 
chosen  a  field  where  the  job  opportunities  are 
nil  and  where  there  is  no  future  for  him.' 

Many  graduates  still  wait  until  their  posi- 
tion and  perspective  dictate  the  decision  regard- 
ing their  life's  work.  Seemingly  their  sweet  six- 
teen years  of  costly  shaping  have  been  successful 
in  all  respects  except  that  of  earning  a  living  or 
making  a  contribution  to  society. 

Every  year  colleges  add  new  courses  and 
services  to  help  the  student  get  the  most  out  of 
life  during  his  academic  career  and  later.  But 
the  emphasis  seems  to  be  on  leisure  rather  than 
work.  Even  though  the  student  has  had  excel- 
lent academic  training  in  a  good  field,  the  one 
phase  of  his  education  that  will  perhaps  have 
more  bearing  on  his  happiness  and  ultimate  suc- 
cess than  any  other  will  be  his  ability  to  get  the 
job  he  wants  upon  graduation  and  retain  it 
throughout  his  employment  career.  These  young 
people  need  to  know  how  to  plan  a  job  cam- 
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paign,  how  to  analyze  a  job  situation,  how  to 
evaluate  the  opportunities,  and  how  to  be  ready 
for  promotion.  Graduates  of  today  should  have 
training  in  job  getting.  It  is  a  fundamental  part 
of  basic  education  and  will  serve  as  a  source  of 
security  in  a  time  of  depression  or  prosperity. 

6.   Encourage  Graduates  to  be  More  Realistic 
about  Job  Opportunities. 

The  era  of  enticement  is  gone.  The  age  of 
selection  is  here.  Jobs  are  neither  what  they  used 
to  be  nor  where  they  used  to  be. 

The  college  graduate  still  lives  in  a  protective 
world  isolated  from  the  insights  one  gets  in  the 
practical  world  of  work.  College  curricula,  vest- 
ed interests,  and  entrenched  procedures  foreign 
to  an  age  of  automation  keep  the  graduate  out 
of  tune  with  the  employment  world.  Too  much 
education  is  aimed  at  the  first  job  or  the  first 
year  on  the  job. 

Job  clinics  should  help  the  graduate  evaluate 
and  analyze  job  opportunities,  not  just  for  his 
first  job  but  from  placement  to  retirement. 
Knowing  what  the  job  should  be  like  five,  ten, 
twenty  years  hence  is  important. 

When  the  college  graduate  fails  to  get  a  par- 
ticular job,  he  needs  to  ask  himself,  "Was  I 
really  prepared  for  the  job.?"  "Was  my  competi- 
tion better  prepared.''"  "Have  I  the  wrong  atti- 
tude.''" Too  often  the  college  graduate  has  taken 
easy  courses  and  expects  an  easy  job. 

•J.    Colleges  Should  Change  Forms  and  Policies 
When  Needed. 

Not  only  do  some  of  our  procedures  and 
policies  fail  to  look  to  the  future,  but  they  are  so 
tied  to  the  past  that  they  overlook  the  present. 
Some  of  the  questionable  policies  are  sequence 
courses,  admission  requirements,  and  minor 
graduation  requirements  which  are  out  of  tune 
with  the  age. 

Record  keeping  is  so  automatic  a  feature  of 
college  administration  that  a  systematic  evalua- 
tion of  it  is  rarely  considered.  Forms  are  printed 
in  bulk  and  no  great  changes  are  feasible  until 
a  new  printing  is  necessary.  The  new  printing 
is  never  considered  necessary  until  all  the  old 
forms  are  used  regardless  of  how  inadequate  or 


out  of  date.  Management  today  is  so  efficiency- 
minded  in  respect  to  time  and  motion  study, 
quality  control  and  materials  of  modern  produc- 
tion that  the  college  graduate  experienced  only 
in  antiquated  college  procedures  is  out  of  date 
the  minute  he  takes  his  first  job. 

8.   Freedom  from  Fatuous  Fetters. 

Up  to  now  the  big  problem  in  placement 
has  been  that  the  college  professor  thinks  he  has 
to  get  across  enough  information  for  the  student 
to  graduate.  The  placeinent  officer  thinks  he 
has  to  get  the  graduate  placed.  The  recruiter 
thinks  he  has  to  get  the  job  filled.  Beyond  this, 
little  thought  is  given  to  the  matter.  But  when 
those  concerned  free  themselves  of  their  anti- 
quated training,  inherited  practices,  built-in 
prejudices,  and  get  away  from  their  daily  pres- 
sures to  project  their  thinking  into  the  future, 
they  can  see  that  to  do  away  with  these  fetters 
will  be  a  challenge  requiring  maturity  of  judg- 
ment and  faith  in  the  innate  goodness  of  man- 
kind. 

Placement  is  important,  retention  is  impor- 
tant; but,  in  the  future,  promotion  will  be  more 
important.  The  employer  can  employ  no  better 
specialized  manpower  than  the  college  educates; 
the  college  can  educate  no  better  product  than 
the  student's  capabilities  provide;  and  the  stu- 
dent has  to  start  with  what  he  is  blessed  with 
and  challenged  to  develop. 

When  specialized  manpower  is  employed, 
mental  blocks  and  psychological  blocks  to  pres- 
ent environments  should  be  eradicated  on  the 
part  of  the  employer  and  employee.  The  em- 
ployer does  not  employ  just  the  hands  or  mind 
of  the  employee,  for  he  will  take  to  work  with 
him  every  day  his  attitudes,  ambitions,  jealousies, 
prejudices,  hopes  and  fears.  These  will  not  be 
checked  at  the  coat  rack  or  punched  in  with 
the  time  clock.  The  employer's  attitudes,  preju- 
dices, and  mental  state  of  mind  also  will  be  re- 
flected in  his  employment  practices.  Neither  is 
the  college  professor  nor  the  placement  director 
immune  to  biases. 

The  college  is  obligated  to  develop  to  the 
fullest  the  capabilities  of  every  student  regard- 
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less  of  his  station  in  life,  race,  sex,  creed,  or 
financial  rating.  When  the  employer  in  the  fu- 
ture employs  specialized  manpower,  he  will  be 
obligated  to  select  the  best  qualified  candidate. 

The  greatest  thing  colleges  can  do  to  im- 
prove placement  of  specialized  manpower  is  to 
educate  young  people  to  be  (i)  adaptable,  (2) 
free  from  the  fetters  of  the  past,  and  (3)  have  a 
valid  and  reliable  vision  of  the  future  that  ex- 
presses itself  in  leadership. 

No  college  graduate  can  be  up-to-date  today. 
The  best  he  can  do  is  to  be  up-to-date  as  of  yes- 
terday. The  best  he  can  do  today  is  to  be  adapt- 
able. And  the  best  he  can  do  tomorrow  is  to 
accept  the  challenge  that  the  best  is  out  there 
for  him  if  he  does  not  compromise  for  some- 
thing less. 
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As  You  Were  Saying — 

S.PA.  GROUP^S  CODE  OF  ETHICS 


THE  Code  of  Ethics  for  Personnel  Adminis- 
tration which  appears  on  our  inside  first- 
cover  page  was  adopted  at  the  1958  Spring  con- 
ference of  the  Society  for  Personnel  Adminis- 
tration. Our  thanks  to  John  Will,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Ethical  Practices  Work  Group 
which  drafted  it,  for  permission  to  reproduce. 
Other  members  of  the  work  group  were  Vernon 
L.  Edward,  Jr.,  Ernest  C.  Betts,  Jr.,  John  A. 
Delaney,  W.  E.  Geron,  John  W.  Steele,  J.  T. 
Walden,  and  James  C.  Wood.  Mr.  Will  has 
been  employed  in  personnel  work  continuously 
since  his  graduation  from  college  in  1938,  in 
three  types  of  environment— industry,  military 
and  government.  As  chief  of  the  Civilian  Per- 
sonnel Division  with  the  Department  of  the 
Army  since  1954,  he  directs  a  program  for  about 
30,000  Quartermaster  Corps  employees,  working 
in  sixteen  field  installations  over  the  country. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  SPA.  Parts  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Will  follow. 

The  background  for  the  development  of  the 
Code  goes  back  to  the  program  objectives  of  the 
Society  for  Personnel  Administration  for  the  year 
1 957-1958.  Mr.  Robert  H.  Willey,  who  is  director 
of  civilian  personnel  for  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  was  president  of  the  Society  during  that 
year  and  felt  that  a  major  area  for  study  was  the 
development  of  an  understanding  of  the  profession- 
al manner  of  dealing  with  personnel  problems  or 
ethics  in  personnel  administration.  He  asked  me 
to  chair  a  work  group  to  study  this  subject. 

I  asked  eight  key  personnel  executives  from 
several  of  the  major  Federal  agencies  to  work  with 
me  on  this  project.  We  felt  that  basic  to  the  sub- 
ject of  ethical  practices  in  any  endeavor  was  a  Code 
of  Ethics  to  provide  guidelines  and  objectives  in 
carrying  out  day-to-day  business  and  in  dealing 
with  others  in  the  profession  or  affected  by  the  en- 
deavors of  specialists  in  the  profession.  We,  of 
course,  considered  the  personnel  administrator's  job 
as  being  a  professional  one.  Hence,  the  objective 
of  the  group  was  to  research  this  subject  and  to 
develop  a  Code  of  Ethics. 


The  work  group  met  several  times  and  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  searched  the  archives,  their 
own  and  other  agencies,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  codes  and  oaths  of  other  professions,  the  prac- 
tices of  other  forms  of  Government,  and  sought 
the  counsel  of  colleges  and  universities,  independ- 
ent associations  and  eminent  fathers  of  techniques 
in  personnel  administration  and  human  relations. 

Based  on  the  results  of  our  research,  we  deter- 
mined that  ethics  in  this  field  might  be  categorized 
in  five  distinct  elements,  which  as  a  whole  com- 
prised a  creed  for  the  personnel  administrator  in 
carrying  out  his  total  responsibilities.  They  were: 
relationships  with  management;  relationships  with 
employees;  relationships  with  his  subordinate  staff; 
relationships  with  other  members  of  the  profession; 
relationships  with  the  public. 

The  development  of  a  code  merely  would  rec- 
ognize these,  and  perhaps  serve  as  a  reminder  or 
challenge  to  assess  the  true  worth  of  the  personnel 
administrator  to  the  management  and  employee 
population  which  he  serves  and  to  the  profession 
which  he  represents. 

We  felt  that  the  following  embodied,  in  the 
main,  the  philosophy  of  this  subject  and  formed 
the  bases  for  the  original  draft  of  a  Code  of  Ethics 
for  Personnel  Administration. 

a.  The  personnel  administrator  works  with 
the  total  staff  for  the  attainment  of  general  and 
specific  beliefs  and  objectives  established  by  the  or- 
ganization and  for  the  services,  programs,  and 
facilities  which  implement  them. 

b.  The  personnel  administrator,  at  the  same 
time,  attempts  to  have  changed  any  policies,  prac- 
tices, or  situations  which  interfere  with  the  indi- 
vidual's dignity  and  respect. 

c.  The  personnel  administrator  needs  to  deal, 
not  with  the  individual  alone,  but  with  man's  rela- 
tionship to  other  men — that  is,  consider  the  whole 
man  in  the  whole  environment. 

d.  The  personnel  administrator  is  aware  of 
the  need  to  establish  more  effective  communication 
which  in  turn  leads  to  more  effective  intra-staff 
and  inter-staff  relationships. 

e.  The  personnel  administrator  assumes  lead- 
ership in  the  discharge  of  the  organization's  respon- 
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sibility  according  to  established  objectives  of  the 
organization  and  insists  on  fairness  and  integrity 


in  the  implementation  of  such  objectives  by  each 
member  of  the  management  staff. 


ASS^N  MAKES  LOCAL  WAGE  SURVEY 


To  WHAT  extent  do  local  associations  in  the 
personnel  field  go  in  for  thorough  wage 
surveys  in  their  home  districts?  I  (H.M.T.)  am 
much  impressed  by  the  second  annual  survey  of 
wages  and  fringe  benefits  in  Blair  County, 
Pennsylvania;  published  in  an  18-page  wire- 
stapled  book,  13  inches  long  by  8'/2  inches  deep. 
This  was  brought  out  last  Autumn  by  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Association  of  Blair  County, 
of  which  Nelson  G.  Gault  was  president  and 
Robert  I.  Weil  secretary-treasurer.  Mr.  Weil 
was  in  general  charge  of  the  survey.  He  is  per- 
sonnel manager  of  the  Puritan  Sportswear  Corp. 
of  Altoona.  Mr.  Gault  is  personnel  director  of 
the  Altoona  plant  of  Veeder-Root,  Inc.  Seven 
other  members  of  the  Association  are  named  as 
having  participated  in  the  work.  Mr.  Weil,  in 
sending  us  a  copy,  remarked  that  the  survey  was 
very  well  received  by  local  management  groups 
and  that  it  is  "widely  used  by  our  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  recruiting  new  industries." 

The  bigger-than-file  size  of  the  book  was 
probably  considered  necessary  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  five  pages  of  columnar  tables.  These 
tables  give  data  on  54  jobs  found  in  the  40  par- 
ticipating companies.  For  female  office  workers, 
the  number  of  workers  in  each  named  job  is 
given  in  one  column;  the  average  weekly  hours 
and  weekly  earnings  for  each  job  are  itemized 


in  the  next  two  columns.  For  most  male  work- 
ers, average  hourly  earnings  are  listed  instead 
of  weekly  earnings.  Weekly  earnings  are  tabu- 
lated in  $5  steps  from  "under  $40"  to  "$115  and 
over."  Hourly  earnings  are  cited  in  io«  steps 
from  $1  an  hour  to  S2.70  and  over.  The  num- 
ber of  people  found  in  each  job  at  each  wage 
level  is  shown. 

Aside  from  these  tables  on  wages,  much 
other  information  is  given  which  is  certainly  of 
interest  to  the  participating  companies  for  com- 
parative purposes,  and  to  employers  who  may  be 
considering  a  move  into  Blair  County.  For  ex- 
ample, just  over  half  of  the  surveyed  companies 
reported  that  some  or  all  of  their  employees  are 
unionized.  Fringe  benefits  are  discussed  in  some 
detail,  as  are  life  insurance  coverage,  pension 
plans,  vacation  policies,  paid  holidays,  overtime 
pay  policies,  shift  differentials,  and  minimum 
starting  rates.  Job  descriptions  used  in  the  sur- 
vey occupy  the  final  seven  pages. 

This  was  decidedly  a  cooperative  project. 
Bob  Weil  tells  us  the  printing  was  done  by  one 
of  the  Association  members  on  a  multilith  ma- 
chine, and  the  cover  and  text  papers  were  manu- 
factured by  two  Blair  County  companies.  The 
data  were  collected  by  members  of  the  survey 
team,  who  visited  each  participating  establish- 
ment with  a  questionnaire  to  guide  them. 


TO  HELP  YOU  FIND  GOOD  PEOPLE 


Do  vof  need  chemists,  chemical  engineers, 
or  college  graduates  who  majored  in  ac- 
counting, administration,  finance,  management, 
marketing  or  sales.'  Publicity  has  been  received 
from  two  organizations  which  aim  to  bring  em- 
ployers and  prospective  employees  together. 

The  American  Chemical  Society  at  11 55 
Sixteenth  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C,  offers 
employment  services  of  three  kinds  to  chemists 


and  chemical  engineers  and  to  employers  seek- 
ing such  people.  Their  "National  Employment 
Clearing  House"  operates  only  at  the  twice- 
yearly  meetings  of  the  Society.  At  these  meet- 
ings employers  and  job-seekers  can  arrange  for 
interviews  through  machinery  set  up  by  the  So- 
ciety. There  is  no  charge  to  either  party  beyond 
the  regular  meeting  registration  fee.  Three  Re- 
gional Employment  Clearing  Houses  (in  New 
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York,  Chicago  and  Washington)  maintain  rec- 
ords of  available  people  for  employers  to  refer 
to  throughout  the  year.  This  service  is  without 
charge.  Finally,  classified  ads  may  be  placed  in 
the  Society's  Chemical  and  Engineering  News. 
Unemployed  ACS  members  may  place  three  in- 
sertions a  year  without  charge;  employers  pay. 
The  first  mentioned  service,  though  only  twice 
a  year,  is  most  effective. 

The  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  fraternity,  professional 
in  commerce  and  business  administration,   in 


East  38th  street,  Indianapolis  5,  Indiana,  pub- 
lishes an  annual  Directory  of  College  Graduates 
Auailable  for  Business  Personnel.  The  34-page 
directory  for  1959  presents  photographs  of  avail- 
able men,  three  to  a  page,  with  short  factual 
summaries  of  their  qualifications.  The  candi- 
dates are  charged  fio  each  for  their  listings:  the 
directory  is  mailed  without  charge  to  interested 
companies  employing  more  than  300  people. 
Apparently  the  service  is  highly  valued  by  both 
job  seekers  and  employment  managers. 


THE  "THREAT  OF  LEISURE"  AT  AGE  65 


ARE  MEN'  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of 
^work  when  they  reach  the  65  milestone? 
Are  they  to  look  forward  to  35  years  of 
inactivity?  By  1975  there  will  be  some  25 
million  over  65.  Will  they  be  a  vast  national 
burden,  or  will  they  become  our  greatest  asset?" 
That's  n  bit  from  the  talk  by  Dr.  Edward  L. 
Bortz  at  the  second  annual  conference  on  fam- 
ily security,  s[X>nsored  by  Insurance  Company 


"So    Thoroughly   Indexed   It    Can   Be   Referred    To 
Right  at   The  Bargaining  Table" 

A  NEW  BOOK 

by  Julei  Backman 
Professor  of  Economics 
New  York  Urtiyersiiy 
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An  Analysis  of 
Wage  Criteria 

Based  on  exhaustive  studies  made  for  government 
agencies  and  many  leading  industries,  this  key  book 
by  one  of  the  nation's  most  respected  advisors  on 
labor  relations  thoroughly  explores  wage  determina- 
tion as  it  has  evolved  in  collective  bargaining.  It 
gives  a  concise  picture  of  the  entire  framework  with- 
in which  the  industrial  relations  expert  operates, 
making  available  in  convenient  form  the  economic 
tools  he  must  use.  Dr.  Backman  discusses  the  avail- 
able data  and  their  limitations,  the  manner  in  which 
the  six  most  important  wage  criteria  are  applied,  and 
special  problems  which  arise  in  their  use.  Each  of 
these  vital  areas  is  analyzed  critically. 

330  pages ;  $6.75 
Af  your  bookstore,  or  write  to 

VAN      NOSTRAND 

120  Alexander  St.  Princeton,  N.  J. 


of  North  America  Companies  (Philadelphia) 
at  Disneyland,  California,  in  January.  Dr.  Bortz 
is  chief  and  president  of  the  medical  staff  of 
Lankenau  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  and  a  former 
president  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Other  snatches  from  his  talk  follow: 

In  the  dynamic  era  in  which  we  live,  it  is  vital 
to  anticipate  the  needs  of  the  family.  We  are  living 
in  an  era  of  rapid  change.  Basic  to  our  whole  fu- 
ture life  is  the  fact  that  people  are  living  longer. 
This  is  a  linear  dimension.  They  are  staying  young 
longer.  In  a  decade  or  two  we  shall  have  many 
young  centenarians  among  us. 

Scientific  advance  with  nuclear  energy  and 
automation  is  going  to  free  us,  for  the  first  time 
in  history  from  much  of  the  burden  of  economic 
need.  When  we  do  not  have  to  work,  as  Magnus 
Pyke  points  out,  we  shall  come  face  to  face  with 
the  interesting  query,  what  is  the  purpose  of  a 
civilized,  scientific  twentieth  century  man? 

A  distinguished  physicist,  Boris  Pregal,  Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Science,  fore- 
sees the  leisure-stricken,  the  man  who  finishes  his 
twenty-hour  week  and  has  nothing  to  do.  Each 
one  of  us  needs  to  keep  active  if  our  lives  are  to 
have  meaning.  The  threat  of  leisure  and  the  privi- 
lege of  work  are  upon  us  today. 

When  a  body  and  mind  become  inactive,  de- 
terioration sets  in.  When  a  man  retires  from  life, 
life  retires  out  of  him. 

The  happiness  and  security  of  our  family  life 
in  tomorrow's  society  will  be  largely  determined 
by  the  way  in  which  we  solve  the  problems  of  our 
senior  citizens.  If  a  vast  super-structure  of  ill- 
adjusted  persons  over  sixty-five  become  restless  and 
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unwisely  led,  a  national  threat  could  occur. 

Accordingly,  the  time  is  appropriate  for  a  long 
range  research  program  directed,  first,  to  a  de- 
tailed clinical  and  health  appraisal  of  those  ap- 
proaching present  retirement  age  limits  to  ascer- 
tain their  physical  and  mental  status;  second,  to 
study  ways  and  means  to  keep  all  older  people 
active  so  that  they  may  continue  as  contributing 
members  of  society. 

In  the  evaluation  of  the  health  status  of  a  per- 
son, the  physician  endeavors  to  estimate  his  mus- 
cular tonicity.  This  is  based  on  the  physiological 
fact  that  in  order  to  be  healthy  a  tissue  must  be 


active  but  not  to  the  point  of  excessive  exhaustion. 
We  speak  of  the  tone  of  a  muscle.  This  might  also 
pertain  to  the  mind  tone,  and  also  the  family  tone. 

The  well-adjusted  elder  has  much  to  contrib- 
ute to  his  immediate  family;  he  should  have  an 
active  part  in  the  community  life.  Part-time  activ- 
ity for  older  citizens  has  much  to  offer.  We  can 
develop  a  generation  of  senior  citizens  unlike  any 
before  in  any  previous  era. 

Building  new  social  patterns  takes  time.  It 
requires  creative  imagination  and  dynamic  leader- 
ship. It  must  be  based  on  careful  study.  We  all 
have  a  stake  in  building  such  a  society. 


1619  ENTER  ^TIME-OFF  TRIP^^  CONTEST 


THE  Firemans  Fund  Insurance  Company, 
San  Francisco,  wanted  their  6,000  employees 
over  the  country  to  be  well  versed  on  the  com- 
pany's security  and  benefit  program.  So  they 
got  out  four  attractive  ^\'x  x  7i4  booklets  of  from 
eight  to  34  pages  each  dealing  with  the  "Life 
Insurance  Plan,"  the  "Blanket  Medical  Expense 
Plan,"  the  "Savings  and  Supplemental  Retire- 
ment Plan,"  and  "Information  Please."  And  to 
ensure  wide  and  careful  reading  of  the  booklets, 
plus  related  information  which  appeared  in  con- 
secutive issues  of  the  company  magazine,  "The 
Visiting  Fireman"  they  devised  a  Time-Off 
Trip  Contest.  The  contest,  open  only  to  em- 
ployees and  their  spouses,  in  the  first  phase 
brought  entries  from  1619  stafT  members  and 
404  wives.  601  employees  and  250  wives  fol- 
lowed through  on  all  four  contest  requirements. 
The  first  contest  step  called  for  answering 
a  set  of  questions  on  the  Blanket  Medical  Ex- 
pense Plan.  The  quiz  was  printed  in  the  house 
organ.  The  next  two  steps  were  quizzes  on  the 
other  booklet  subjects.  The  fourth  and  final 
step  was  the  writing  of  a  500-word  essay  on 
"What  the  program  means  to  me  and  my  fam- 
ily." First  prize  vvas  an  extra  week's  vacation 
with  pay  and  an  all  -expense-paid  visit  to  either 
New  York  or  San  Francisco  for  the  winning 
employee  and,  if  married,  husband  or  wife. 
Second  prize  was  an  extra  week's  vacation  with 
pay.  Two  3rd  prizes  were  $50  U.  S.  Savings 
Bonds,  and  four  4th  prizes  were  $25  bonds. 


Company  executives,  including  Siu.irt  Stein- 
hauer,  personnel  manager,  Edward  Scharetg, 
manager  of  advertising  and  public  relations,  and 
Nelson  Valjean,  editor  of  The  Record,  are  con- 
vinced that  last  summer's  contest  "paid  off  hand- 
somely in  spreading  knowledge  of  employee 
benefits." 
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The  Status  Seekers.  By  Vance  Packard.  David 
McKay  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1959.  376 
pages.   $4.50. 

One  of  the  hazards  of  the  some-times  book 
reviewer  is  that  he  may  run  across  a  book  which 
is  so  engrossing  that  he  sticks  with  it  to  the  neg- 
lect of  more  pressing  bread-and-butter  matters. 
That's  what  happened  when  I  opened  up  this 
one,  intending  only  to  dip  into  it  at  the  time. 
I  won't  say  that  I  couldn't  put  it  down,  but  the 
fact  is  that  I  hardly  did.  Packard's  previous 
book,  "The  Hidden  Persuaders,"  became  a  best- 
seller and  was  translated  into  nine  languages; 
I  predict  that  this,  though  less  startling,  will  be 
as  widely  read. 

One  reason  the  book  is  so  engrossing  is  that 
you  are  continually  checking  the  author's  state- 
ments and  implications  against  your  own  experi- 
ence, beliefs  and  prejudices.  If  you  have  an  idea 
that  ours  is  an  almost  classless  society,  present- 
ing far  more  opportunity  than  other  countries 
do  for  the  ambitious  young  fellow  to  rise  above 
the  class  of  his  parents  and  make  something  of 
himself,  you  will  be  surprised  by  this  statement 
in  the  very  first  chapter:  "Although  we  still 
tend  to  think  of  equality  as  being  peculiarly 
American,  and  of  class  barriers  as  being  pecul- 
iarly foreign,  the  evidence  indicates  that  several 
European  nations  (such  as  Holland,  England, 
and  Denmark)  have  gone  further  than  Amer- 
ica in  developing  an  open<lass  system,  where 
the  poor  but  talented  young  can  rise  on  their 
merits.  ...  In  brief,  the  American  dream  is 
losing  some  of  its  luster.  ...  If,  and  when,  the 
patina  of  prosperity  over  our  land  is  ever  rubbed 
off  by  a  prolonged  recession  ...  the  new  strati- 
fications will  become  uncomfortably  apparent 
and  embarrassing,  unless  action  is  taken  to 
broaden  the  channels  for  upward  mobility. 

"The  chapters  that  follow,"  Mr.  Packard 
continues,  "will  in  large  part  take  the  form  of 
a  roving  over  the  social  landscape  of  America. 
This  exploration  may  give  some  readers  a  bet- 


ter insight  into  their  own  behavior  and  that  of 
their  neighbors.  Also,  it  may  give  them  a  better 
understanding  of  people  in  their  locality  who 
seem  uncomfortably  different  from  themselves. 
For  those  readers  who  must,  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties  (as  educators,  business  managers, 
public  officials,  etc.)  deal  regularly  with  people 
of  different  class  levels,  this  exploration  may 
shed,  also,  some  useful  insights  on  coping  with 
their  problems  realistically  and  sympathetically. 
Finally,  I  hope  that  for  all  readers  the  explora- 
tion will  make  more  apparent  some  noteworthy 
points  about  the  current  drift  of  our  society."' 

In  the  second  chapter,  "An  Upsetting  Era," 
it  is  said  that  "Some  observers  in  the  field  of  so- 
cial science  have  even  asserted  that  our  system  of 
values  has  changed  more  in  this  period  since 
1040  than  in  the  entire  remainder  of  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  Among  ten  changes  which 
come  in  for  comment  are  (4)  The  massive  shift 
in  vocational  skills  needed  by  our  economy;  (5) 
The  great  increase  in  moving  about  of  the  popu- 
lation; (7)  The  trend  toward  large,  bureau- 
cratic organizations;  (8)  The  shrinkage  in  the 
number  of  small  entrepreneurs  and  self-em- 
ployed people;  and  (9)  The  trend  to  breaking 
jobs  down  into  narrow,  and  if  possible,  simple 
specialties. 

Chapter  3  is  titled  "Emerging:  A  Diploma 
Elite."  Throughout  the  book,  the  author  holds 
that  a  youngster  today  has  little  chance  of  reach- 
ing either  the  "Real  Upper  Class"  or  the  "Semi- 
Upper  Class"  without  a  college  degree— he  must 
be  content  with  being  one  of  the  "Supporting 
Classes,"  which  are  called  the  "Limited-Success 
Class,"  the  "Working  Class,"  and  the  "Real 
Lower  Class."  A  lad  must  not  only  acquire  a 
diploma,  but  if  he  aspires  to  a  top  management 
or  professional  career,  it  helps  greatly  to  acquire 
it  at  Harvard,  Yale  or  Princeton.  One  from 
Cornell  or  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
doesn't  carry  quite  the  same  prestige,  and  ten  or 
a  dozen  other  colleges  are  named  whose  diplo- 
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mas  carry  still  less.  (My  own  college  and  a  few 
hundred  others  aren't  even  mentioned!) 

Among  other  chapters:  Choosing  a  proper 
address;  Totem  poles  of  job  prestige;  Pecking 
orders  in  corf>orate  barnyards;  The  long  road 
from  Pentecostal  to  Episcopal;  The  price  of 
status  striving;  Nine  pressures  toward  a  more 
rigid  society.  Mr.  Packard  ends  up  with  three 
chapters  discussing  Implications  for  the  future: 
Should  status  lines  be  maintained?;  Problems  in 
understanding;  and  Widening  the  gates  to  op- 
[lortunity.  I  would  say  this  book  is  a  must  for 
m.iii.iucrs  —  especially  those  of  the  personnel 
br.aiJi.  H.M.T. 

Psychology  oh  Human  Relations  in  Industry. 
By  Franziska  Baumgarten.  Translated  by  E.  D. 
Nisbet.  Pitman  Publishing  Corporation,  New 
York,  1950.  205  pages.  $2.75. 

This  is  a  translation  of  the  second  Swiss 
edition.  Because  of  a  meaty  topic,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  problems  involved  in  interpreting 
from  one  language  to  another  has  not  materially 
;ilTected  the  contents. 

The  book  aims  at  a  basic  understanding  of 
the  reciprocal  relationships  between  employer 
and  employee  and  deals  with  its  essential  psycho- 
logical features  in  simple,  non-technical  terms. 
The  author's  objectivity  is  certainly  to  be  most 
commended. 

Arthur  Lerner 
Psychology  Department 
Los  Angeles  City  College 

Industrial  Journalism  Today.  By  James  Mc- 
Closkey.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  1959. 
273  pages.   $4.75. 

In  connection  with  subjects  to  be  handled  in 
the  employee  publication,  and  how  to  handle 
them,  I  don't  know  of  a  book  that  could  be  more 
helpful  to  the  company  editor.  It's  an  idea  gold- 
mine. The  author  says  the  book  is  addressed 
"not  only  to  present  and  prospective  industrial 
editors,  but  also  to  all  practitioners  and  students 
of  journalism;  to  professors  of  journalism  and 
business  schools;  to  public  relations  and  indus- 


trial relations  directors,  and  to  all  business  execu- 
tives concerned  with  the  need  to  communicate 
with  employees,  shareholders,  customers  and  the 
community." 

What  subject  does  the  editor  want  to  cover 
in  the  next  issue,  or  series  of  issues.''  Cutting 
down  waste.''— see  the  third  chapter,  "Editing 
for  Efficiency."  The  American  economic  sys- 
tem ?— see  chapters  6  and  7,  "Freedom  of  Enter- 
prise" and  "Creative  Capitalism."  The  impor- 
tance of  research  to  business.'  The  place  of 
profits?  Inflation?  Employee  benefits?  The 
safety  campaign?  These  and  other  subjects  are 
covered  in  their  separate  chapters. 

When  I  say  "covered,"  I  don't  mean  an  essay 
or  dissertation  by  the  author.  True,  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey  introduces  each  section  with  observa- 
tions of  his  own.  But  the  main  value,  as  I  see  it, 
is  that  he  shows  by  generous  quotations  how 
editors  of  named  publications  have  handled  the 
subjects  effectively.  You  wouldn't  want  to  handle 
the  subjects  in  exactly  the  same  way,  but  the  re- 
sourceful editor  will  think  of  many  interesting 
variations  on  the  themes. 

Take  taxes,  for  example.  You  want  to  call 
to  your  people's  attention  the  terrific  burden  of 
taxes  they  have  to  bear;  not  only  the  taxes  they 
themselves  pay  to  various  collectors,  but  also  the 
"hidden"  taxes,  the  taxes  that  manufacturers  and 
suppliers  must  pay  and  which  must  ultimately 
be  passed  along.  Your  people  should  be  aware, 
for  they  are  a  part  of  the  electorate  whose  duty  it 
is  to  decide  what  we  require  for  which  taxes 
must  be  levied.  O.k.,  so  you  turn  to  chapter  11, 
"Reporting  the  Tax  Story."  You  see  how  the 
Cincinnati  Telephone  Bulletin  handled  it;  how 
Diamond  Alkali's  The  Diamond  Story  treated 
it  another  way;  how  DuPont's  Better  Living 
brought  home  the  effect  of  taxes  on  a  typical 
worker's  standard  of  living;  what  The  Hose 
Line,  and  Criss  Cross  Currents,  and  Johnson  & 
Johnson's  Bulletin,  and  the  Union  Oil  Company 
of  California's  On  Tour,  and  the  Otis  Bulletin, 
and  the  Plymouth  Cordage  Review  found  to  say 
on  the  subject.  Not  tediously,  but  all  very  well 
organized  by  the  author. 

Mr.  McCloskey  began  as  a  newspaperman. 
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PERSONNEL  JOURNAL 


He  also  worked  in  the  public  relations  field.  For 
the  past  nine  years  he  has  edited  NAM's  "Service 
for  Company  Publications,"  a  job  which  must 


have  contributed  to  his  wide  knowledge  of  em- 
ployee organs. 

Harrison  Terrell 


ON  OTHER  MAGAZINE  MENUS 


Since  the  Nepotism  Scandals,  there  have  been 
heavy  demands  on  a  local  novelty  shop  for  badges 
reading:  "No  Kin  to  the  Boss."  That's  a  com- 
plete item  found  in  a  section  by  Les  and  Liz  Car- 
penter, headed  "Washington,"  in  a  pocket-size  20- 
page  magazine  called  Quote,  the  Weekly  Digest, 
published  at  I7.50  a  year  by  Droke  House,  Indian- 
apolis 6,  Indiana.  Here's  another  item  which  I  my- 
self (H.M.T.)  used  some  20  years  ago  but  which 
I  still  think  is  good:  "  'Is  my  wife  forward?'  asked 
the  passenger  of  the  ship's  captain.  'Well,  er — ' 
replied  the  truthful  captain,  'a  little.'  "  That  one  is 
credited  to  Town  Tal/{.  The  little  magazine  is 
full  of  short  and  longer  quips,  cracks,  anecdotes, 
and  a  few  serious  items,  mostly  credited  to  sub- 
scription periodicals,  books  and  house  organs.  I 
understand  all  can  be  used  with  credit.  I  even 
found  a  line  quoted  from  a  P/J  article.  Might  be 
worthwhile  for  the  employee  magazine  editor. 


Positive  Personality.  This  is  an  editorial,  appar- 
ently complete,  by  Lawrence  A.  Appley,  president 
of  the  American  Management  Association,  in  the 
March-April  issue  of  Management  Digest,  another 
pocket-size  magazine,  40  pages,  published  by  The 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America,  New- 
ark I,  N.  J.  The  Appley  piece  appeared  in  the 
June  1958  issue  of  AMA's  "Management  News." 
The  lead  article  in  this  issue  is  called  "How  to 
Undo  a  Mistake"  and  was  written  by  Charles  A. 
Cerami  for  the  June  1958  issue  of  "Nation's  Busi- 
ness." "How  to  Write  Letters  to  Get  Results"  by 
Pauline  Putnam  is  from  "The  Foreman's  Digest." 
I  don't  know  how,  or  whether,  you  can  get  on  the 
mailing  list  but  you  might  try. 


Organizing — Labor's  First  Mission.  By  John  W. 
Livingston,  AFL-CIO  director  of  organization,  in 
the  April  American  Federationist.  The  author  in 
a  two-page  article  says  that  there  are  "unmistakable 
signs  that  the  organizing  climate  is  becoming  more 
favorable."  A  special  conference  of  labor  leaders  in 
January  "focused  on  special  problems  encountered 


in  organizing  in  the  South  and  among  white-collar 
workers."  The  article  tells  why  the  leaders  feel 
they  must  now  go  after  the  white-collar  segment 
and  why  they  feel  these  workers  are  now  more  re- 
ceptive to  the  idea  of  organization  than  they  were 
in  the  past.  It  was  agreed  "that  given  groups  of 
workers  have  given  needs  and  that  organizing  suc- 
cess consists  simply  in  proving  to  the  satisfaction 
of  those  workers  that  organizing  is  the  best  answer 
to  the  solving  of  those  needs." 


Management  Waste.  Subhead;  "Many  first-Une 
supervisors  are  probably  top  salesmen  for  the  labor 
leaders."  This  is  a  staff-written  article  in  the  April 
issue  of  Manage,  published  monthly  by  The  Na- 
tional Management  Association,  formerly  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Foremen.  Address:  333  West 
First  Street,  Dayton  2,  Ohio.  The  argument  is  that 
"weak  supervisors  are  never  supportive,  and  they 
afford  no  security.  With  such  leaders,  workers  are 
forced  to  turn  to  the  union  for  security,  and  hence 
give  it  their  allegiance."  The  key  step  "in  a  con- 
structive remedial  program  is  the  conduct  of  an 
impartial  'Up'  and  'Down'  study  of  the  company 
and  conditions  as  they  exist  in  its  plants,  offices, 
laboratories.  .  .  ." 


Does  Big  Business  Breed  Conformity.''  By  Ken- 
neth Henry,  Executive  Methods  Editor,  some  four 
pages  in  the  March  Dun's  Revietv  and  Modern  In- 
dustry, a  report  in  the  "Presidents'  Panel"  series. 
One  president  is  quoted:  "We  are  breeding  a  race 
of  frightened  men,  of  payroll  cowards  guided  by 
their  associates'  approval.  This  is  a  death  sentence 
for  bold  and  energetic  thinking."  However,  70% 
of  the  company  chiefs  polled  are  not  alarmed;  they 
think  either  that  they  have  no  "organization  men" 
or  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  concerned  about.  Most 
presidents  "regard  themselves  as  a  blend  of  the 
qualities  usually  attributed  to  the  'organization 
man'  and  individualist."  A  good  statement  of  the 
psychological  aspects  of  the  organization-man  vs. 
rugged    individualist    question. 


Personnel  Research 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  W.  Moore,  Ph.D. 


The  Postwar  Occupational  Adjustment  of 
Emotionally  Disturbed  Soldiers.  By  John  B. 
Miner  and  James  K.  Anderson,  Conservation  of 
Human  Resources  Project,  Columbia  University. 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  42,  No.  5, 
October,  1958,  317-322. 

There  is  definite  social  pressure  in  favor  of 
hiring  disabled  veterans,  but  employers  have  had 
misgivings  about  hiring  men  who  were  dis- 
charged from  the  service  for  emotional  reasons. 
Employers  often  ask  to  see  discharge  papers,  but 
no  definite  policy  has  been  established  because 
so  little  information  has  been  available  about  the 
occupational  adjustment  of  men  with  a  history 
of  neurosis  or  psychosis.  The  data  collected  for 
the  Conservation  of  Human  Resources  Project 
made  it  possible  to  shed  some  light  on  this 
problem. 

All  men  inducted  during  the  last  four 
months  of  1942  who  were  later  discharged  for 
either  neurosis  or  psychosis  were  selected  for 
study.  Random  selection  techniques  were  used 
to  produce  a  group  of  Neurotics  and  Psychotics 
for  further  analysis  and  occupational  follow-up. 
A  control  group  was  also  drawn  from  the  same 
induction  group,  matched  on  education,  race, 
age,  and  county  of  residence.  Adequate  follow- 
up  information  on  employment  was  obtained  on 
222  Neurotics,  115  Psychotics,  and  102  Controls. 

The  employment  status  of  the  men  was  for 
approximately  10  years  after  discharge  from  the 
army.   Each  occupation  was  classified  in  one  of 
four  levels  as  follows: 
Level  i:  Professional  workers,  executives 
Level  2:  Managers,  foremen,  skilled  clerical 

workers 
Level  3:  Lower  level  skilled  workers,  sales 

clerks,  most  farmers 
Level  4:  Unskilled  workers. 

The  difference  in  unemployment  between 
the  Neurotics  and  the  Controls  was  not  statis- 
tically significant.    On  the  other  hand,  almost 


half  of  the  Psychotics  were  out  of  work  at  the 
time  of  the  study  as  compared  with  only  7  per 
cent  of  the  Controls. 

The  difference  between  the  Neurotics  and 
the  Controls  was  largely  in  the  level  of  employ- 
ment. The  Neurotics  tended  to  concentrate  in 
low-level  occupations,  particularly  those  of  an 
unskilled  nature,  and  there  were  relatively  few 
of  them  in  skilled  and  supervisory  positions. 

Some  men  with  psychotic  background  ap- 
pear to  make  quite  satisfactory  employees.  But 
many  of  them,  particularly  those  with  a  history 
of  drifting  from  one  job  to  another,  will  be  poor 
employment  risks.  In  general,  men  with  a  neu- 
rotic history  appear  to  make  good  employees,  but 
typically  they  do  not  move  into  higher-level  po- 
sitions. 

The  Predictability  of  Ratings  as  a  Function 
OF  Interrater  Agreement.  By  Donald  N.  Buck- 
ner.  Human  Factors  Research,  Inc.,  Los  An- 
geles. Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  43, 
No.  I,  February  1959,  60-64. 

Ratings  are  often  employed  as  criterion 
measures  because  other  methods  of  evaluating 
performance  are  less  readily  available.  Research 
workers  seek  to  prove  that  these  ratings  are  valid 
by  noting  the  reliability  of  the  ratings  as  shown 
by  agreement  among  scores  assigned  a  given 
man,  or  by  showing  the  predictability  of  the 
ratings  from  measures  which  should  be  related. 

This  study  is  unusual  because  the  hypothesis 
tested  is  that  high  agreement  among  the  ratings 
assigned  the  same  men  by  different  raters  does 
not  necessarily  imply  predictable  or  valid  ratings. 
This  is  a  challenge  to  the  fundamental  assump- 
tion made  in  many  exf)eriments  which  employ 
ratings,  and  this  article  deserves  careful  atten- 
tion. 

The  subjects  were  171  men  aboard  21  sub- 
marines who  were  rated  in  groups  of  four  to 
nine  by  three  of  their  superiors.  100  men  were 
selected  from  this  group  who  had  been  aboard 
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their  assigned  boats  for  at  least  nine  months. 
The  rating  scale  used  had  lo  technical  compe- 
tence traits  and  lo  personal  adjustment  traits. 
An  agreement  score  was  calculated  for  technical 
competence  and  for  personal  adjustment  for 
each  man  from  the  three  ratings  he  received. 
The  men  were  then  divided  into  four  groups 
of  25  men  each,  and  these  samples  were  desig- 
nated as  (i)  high  agreement,  (2)  moderate 
agreement,  (3)  moderate  disagreement,  and  (4) 
high  disagreement. 

Previous  research  had  shown  that  scores  on 
two  aptitude  tests  and  class  standings  in  sub- 
marine school  were  significantly  related  to  per- 
formance aboard  submarines.  The  scores  on 
these  three  predictor  variables  were  correlated 
with  the  ratings. 

"The  results  showed  that  ratings  of  shipboard 
performance  for  which  interrater  agreement  esti- 
mates were  high  were  less  predictable  from 
scores  on  two  aptitude  tests  and  school  achieve- 
ment than  were  ratings  for  which  the  interrater 
agreement  estimates  were  moderate  and  low." 
The  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  very 
interesting.  Having  raters  observe  men  under 
similar  conditions  would  no  doubt  increase  rater 
agreement,  but  it  might  also  decrease  validity  by 
failing  to  take  into  account  variations  in  be- 
havior which  occur  under  different  conditions. 
Different  members  of  a  work  group  might  per- 
form well  in  one  situation  and  poorly  in  an- 
other. The  author  gives  statistics  to  show  that 
high  interrater  agreement  does  not  necessarily 
imply  predictable  ratings  and  may  in  some  cases 
indicate  a  lack  of  predictability. 
Use  of  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery 
TO  Determine  Aptitude  Changes  with  Age 
AND  TO  Predict  Job  Performance.  By  Michael 
Hirt,  Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center.  Jour- 
nal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  43,  No.  i,  Feb- 
ruary, 1959,  36-39. 

The  United  States  Employment  Service 
(USES)  finds  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
working  population  is  discriminated  against  by 
the  time  they  are  45  years  old.  In  appraising 
their  applicants  the  USES  usually  administers 
the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  which  yields 


scores  in  nine  areas.  This  study  was  undertaken 
to  determine  the  relationship  between  age  and 
aptitudes  as  measured  by  the  GATE,  the  rela- 
tionship between  these  aptitudes  and  job  per- 
formance, and  which  combination  of  aptitudes 
and  age  can  best  explain  variations  in  job  per- 
formance. 

The  group  studied  was  selected  from  about 
1500  subjects.  It  is  not  definitely  stated,  but  pre- 
sumably they  were  applicants  from  the  files  of 
the  USES.  They  were  all  experienced  workers 
and  represented  15  occupations  of  an  unskilled 
or  semi-skilled  nature.  The  criterion  of  job  per- 
formance was  a  supervisory  rating  on  a  scale 
developed  by  the  USES.  The  1500  subjects  were 
divided  into  four  age  groups:  25-34,  35'44'  45'54' 
and  55  and  older.  One  hundred  subjects  were 
selected  at  random  from  each  of  these  age 
groups,  making  a  total  sample  of  400  subjects. 

Each  of  the  nine  aptitude  scores  and  the  cri- 
terion were  plotted  against  age.  It  was  found 
that  Intelligence,  Verbal  Aptitude,  Numerical 
Aptitude,  and  Spatial  Aptitude  are  related  to  age 
in  a  curvilinear  relationship.  (These  aptitudes 
reach  their  peak  at  ages  37,  31,  32  and  30,  re- 
spectively, and  then  begin  to  decline.)  All  the 
zero  order  correlations  between  the  aptitudes 
and  age  are  significant  and  negative,  with  the 
exception  of  Motor  Coordination  and  Manual 
Dexterity  which  are  positive  and  significant. 

An  analysis  of  multiple  regression  of  the 
criterion  was  made  to  determine  the  best  predic- 
tion scheme.  It  was  found  that  only  Motor  Co- 
ordination contributed  significantly  to  predicting 
the  variance  in  the  criterion.  Since  this  is  one  of 
the  two  variables  which  is  not  correlated  with 
age  in  a  negative  manner,  age  does  not  seem  to 
penalize  the  ratings  of  workers  in  this  particu- 
lar sample.  The  authors  point  out  that  the  cri- 
terion may  be  inadequate,  and  also  that  the  jobs 
represented  here  were  all  at  the  unskilled  level. 
The  author  hopes  that  this  study  can  be  repeated 
with  samples  from  different  occupational  groups 
and  with  more  adequate  criteria.  If  similar  re- 
sults are  found,  a  correction  factor  will  have  to 
be  introduced  to  make  up  for  age  detriments 
when  using  the  GATE  to  predict  performance. 
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Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 
With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


If  You're  Angling  for  a  Raise  and  the 
personnel  director  is  a  woman — play  it  quiet  for 
a  few  weeks  at  least.  Members  of  the  Women's 
Personnel  Group  of  Philadelphia  were  reminded 
at  the  April  meeting  that:  "The  squeaking 
wheel  always  gets  the  oil.  Be  alert  to  this  and 
be  fair."  The  warning  came  from  Edward  B. 
Shils,  associate  professor  of  industry  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  The  question  of  merit 
ratings  was  expanded  in  a  discussion  by  three 
other  specialists  in  personnel  problems.  Panel 
members  also  included  Dr.  Gerald  Gordon, 
chief  in  psychiatry  at  Du  Pont;  Phillip  R. 
Kelly,  manager  of  personnel  development  and 
training  for  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority; 
and  William  Scott,  Jr.,  president  of  the  I-T-E 
Circuit   Breaker  Co. 

Some  60  women  and  a  few  men  attended 
the  all-day  workshop.  "One  of  the  big  dark 
continents  is  represented  by  the  workings  of 
management,"  said  Kelly.  "Virtue  isn't  always 
rewarded.  More  often  it's  a  case  of  visibility — 
who's  sitting  in  the  right  spot,"  he  added. 
Scott  supported  the  practice  of  "job  posting" 
which  is  widely  used  in  England.  He  explained 
that  companies  with  job  openings  post  informa- 
tion about  them,  giving  employees  first  oppor- 
tunity to  apply.  "What  is  meritorius?"  Scott 
asked  in  discussing  merit  ratings.  He  went  on 
to  say  that  the  employee  who  talks  on  two 
telephones  at  once  and  scurries  around  the 
office  might  do  better  to  take  a  week  off  and 
straighten  out  his  affairs.  "The  man  with  his 
feet  on  the  desk  is  often  the  one  who'll  make 
the  next  million,"  he  added. 

Management  is  an  art,  not  a  science,  the 
panel  agreed.  Or  at  least  it's  only  20%  science, 
said  Kelly,  who  earlier  had  suggested  that  IBM 
machines  sometimes  do  a  better  job  of  picking 
the  right  man  for  the  job  than  promotions  on 
a  personal  basis.    Dr.  Gordon  added   a  light 


touch  to  the  discussion  with  his  definitions: 
"Anybody  the  boss  likes  is  an  extrovert,  and 
anybody  he  doesn't  like  is  an  introvert." 


Dealing  With  off-the-job  Influences  was 
the  subject  for  the  final  discussion  on  motiva- 
tion by  the  motivation  conference  group  of  the 
Industrial  Relations  Association  of  Chicago  at 
the  April  session.  Considered  were  such  ques- 
tions as,  what  happens  when  Joe's  debts  get  out 
of  hand?  Or  when  his  home  is  breaking  up? 
How  far  should  an  employee  go  into  poHtics? 
To  what  extent  should  management  encourage 
and  guide  the  individual's  educational  pursuits? 
His  civic  or  social  activities?  The  meeting 
provided  an  opportunity  to  explore  the  manifold 
influences  of  family,  social,  religious  and  cultural 
experiences  on  attitudes  and  behavior  at  the 
place  of  work — and  to  search  out  better  ways  of 
dealing  with  them  so  as  to  improve  performance 
and  coof)eration.  Panel  members  were  Robert  D. 
Hess,  assistant  professor  of  human  development, 
the  University  of  Chicago;  Philip  F.  Prince, 
director  of  merchandise  training,  Sears,  Roe- 
buck and  Company;  and  Zile  S.  Dabas,  psy- 
chological researcher  and  consultant. 


The  Personnel  Managers  Club  of  Boston 
took  a  critical  look  at  executive  development 
at  the  April  meeting.  Howard  W.  Johnson, 
associate  dean  and  director  of  executive  pro- 
grams. School  of  Industrial  Management, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  was  the 
speaker.  A  guest  panel  consisting  of  past  presi- 
dents of  the  Personnel  Managers  Club  con- 
tributed to  the  discussion.  There  was  a  pre- 
meeting  presentation  by  George  W.  Gibson, 
director  of  Audio  Visual  Education,  Harvard 
Business  School,  of  audio  visual  methods  and 
techniques  in  business  education. 

Sumner   H.    Slichter,    Harvard    economist 
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addressed  the  Club  in  March.  He  described 
as  "surprising"  the  number  of  reputedly  "tough" 
or  "anti-union"  companies  found  to  have  yielded 
abjectly  to  union  pressure  tactics  in  the  period 
1940-1949.  There  has  been,  however,  sub- 
stantial progress  since  in  bringing  such  pressure 
tactics  under  control,  he  said.  There  is,  more- 
over, an  encouraging  trend  toward  use  of 
plant-by-plant  bargaining  instead  of  company- 
wide  or  industry-wide  bargaining. 


The  Psychology  of  the  Basic  Personnel 
Function  of  interviewing  was  explored  by 
Richard  A.  Fear,  vice  president  of  The  Psycho- 
logical Corporation,  at  the  April  meeting  of  the 
New  Yor\  Personnel  Management  Association. 
Using  a  tape-recorded  interview,  Fear  demon- 
strated the  techniques  of  effective  interviewing, 
explaining  why  certain  questions  were  asked 
and  analyzing  the  replies  to  these  questions. 

At  the  March  meeting  a  panel  answered 
with  a  strong  "yes"  the  question  "Should 
Business  Get  Into  Politics?"  Panel  members, 
however,  disagreed  on  methods.  Panel  mem- 
bers were  David  B.  Truman,  professor  of 
government  at  Columbia  University,  and  Ernest 
A.  Tupper,  manager  of  the  government  rela- 
tions department  at  American  Can  Company. 
Horace  Sheldon  was  the  moderator. 


Public  Personnel  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C,  took  a  critical  look  at  the  Federal  Career 
Service  under  the  direction  of  Jack  B.  Collins 
at  the  March  meeting.  Collins,  a  former  career 
employee  himself,  is  at  present  executive  assis- 
tant for  New  York  Life.  He  was  formerly 
executive  director  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Education  Beyond  High  School.  At  the 
February  luncheon  Willis  O.  Underwood,  who 
is  vice  president  of  the  chapter,  spoke  on  "Exec- 
utive Development  in  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion." Canadian  Ambassador  A.D.P.  Heeney 
was  the  speaker  at  the  second  annual  seminar, 
on   May    14th. 


The   National   Capital   Chapter   op   the 


Leadership,  Key  to  Survival,  was  the 
theme  of  the  annual  Personnel  and  Industrial 
Relations  Association  (Los  Angeles)  Confer- 
ence, which  was  held  May  7th.  Leadership  in 
business,  government,  labor,  and  education; 
leadership  via  an  informed  public;  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  a  high  order  of 
morality  and  ethics  in  all  endeavors— were 
among  the  aspects  of  the  problem  considered 
at  the  conference.  "Don't  become  so  enmeshed 
in  your  personal  goals  that  the  real  purpose  of 
personnel  work  —  developing  people  —  is  for- 
gotten." That  was  the  advice  of  Louis  F. 
Hackemann,  specialist  in  management  develop- 
ment, who  spoke  at  the  March  All  Member 
gathering. 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


A  Conference  on  Contract  Negotiations 
was  held  April  22,  23,  at  the  Wisconsin  Center, 
Madison,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Management 
Institute  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Dr. 
E.  F.  Scoutten,  vice  president,  personnel,  The 
Maytag  Company,  Newton,  Iowa,  s|X)ke  on 
"A  Philosophy  for  Negotiators."  Virgil  B. 
Day,  Manager  of  Union  Relations  Services 
Department,  General  Electric  Company,  New 
York  City,  discussed  communications  in  labor 
relations.  Mediation  and  arbitration  was  de- 
scribed by  David  L.  Cole,  mediator  and  arbi- 
trator, Paterson,  New  Jersey.    The  Hon.  Car! 


Curtis,  United  States  Senator  from  Nebraska 
talked  about  implications  of  the  McClellan 
Investigations. 

Labor  and  Business  in  Politics;  economy 
in  business;  the  importance  of  people;  and 
union  politics  and  labor  relations;  were  dis- 
cussed at  the  seventeenth  Southwest  Area  Con- 
ference on  Industrial  Relations,  held  in  Hous- 
ton, Texas,  May  8  and  9.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Edward  T.  Cheyfitz,  consultant  to  labor 
and  management,  presently  practicing  law  in 
Washington,  D.  C;  E.  F.  Scoutten,  vice  presi- 
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J.ciit,  personnel,  the  Maytag  Company;  Cieorge 
A.  Smith,  Jr.,  professor  of  business  administra- 
1.'  11  and  member  of  the  faculty,  graduate  school 
(it  business  administration,  Harvard;  Willis  M. 
Lite,  president  of  Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
siiv.  G.  R.  Bryant,  president  and  director  of 
Jefferson  Chemical  Company,  served  as  general 
chairman. 


The  15TI1  Annual  American  Society  oi" 
I  rxiNiNG  Directors'  conference  was  held  May 
V7  in  Detroit.  Among  the  speakers  were  Dr. 
\\'illiam  H.  Alexander,  of  Oklahoma  City; 
diaries  W.  L.  Foreman,  vice  president,  United 
Parcel  Service;  George  Romney,  president, 
American  Motors  Corporation;  Thomas  H. 
W'lson,  administrative  head,  management  devel- 
opment division,  Rogers,  Slade  and  Hill;  and 
Reverend  Bob  Richards,  director,  Sports  Federa- 
tinn.  General  Mills,  Inc. 


A  Workshop  on  Alcoholism  in  Industry 
was  held  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  May 
-  ^.  It  was  sponsored  by  the  Psychological 
Service  Center  and  the  Alcoholism  Research 
Project  of  the  University  through  the  Division 
of    University     Extension.     Topics     included: 

Identifying  the  Alcoholic,"  "Psychotherapy  and 
The  Alcoholic,"  "Research  Approach  to  the 
Problem,"  "Psychiatric  Aspects  of  the  Problem," 

Industrial  Medicine  and  the  Alcoholic,"  "The 
Alcoholic  in  Industry,"  and  "Integration  and 
Application  to  the  Problem."  The  speakers  were 
Or.  Gerald  Pascal,  director,  University  of  Ten- 
iitssee  alcoholism  research  project;  Dr.  Carl 
^  pprelle,  assistant  director,  University  of  Ten- 
ssee  psychological  service  center;  Dr.  W.  O. 
jc  iikins,  staff.  University  of  Tennessee  alcoholism 
research  project;  Dr.  George  Gee,  psychiatric 
services,  Knoxville;  Dr.  Jack  Norris,  assistant 
medical  director,  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
Rochester,  New  York;  and  Dr.  Clifford  Swen- 
srtn,  associate  professor,  University  of  Tennessee 
alcoholism  research  project. 


at  the  Uniirrsity  of  Wisconsin,  in  Madison, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Management 
Institute  of  the  University.  Three-dimensional 
confidence  was  described  by  Kenneth  McFar- 
land,  educational  director,  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Fred 
Maytag,  II,  president,  The  Maytag  Company, 
Newton,  Iowa,  spoke  on  leadership  through 
communication.  Clayton  Orcutt,  director  of 
supervisory  institutes  for  the  Management  In- 
stitute, answered  the  question,  What  is  your 
safety  quotient.''  Arthur  Secord,  professor  of 
speech,  Brooklyn  College,  New  York,  explained 
how  to  icll  what  vou  know. 


The  Sixth  Annual  One-Day  Conference 
on  human  relations  at  work  was  held  April  4th 


The  14TH  Annual  Mana(vement-Encineer- 
iNG  Conference  was  held  in  New  York  April 
23-24,  sponsored  by  the  Society  for  Advancement 
of  Management,  and  the  Management  Division 
of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers. The  meeting  was  designed  to  bring  up  to 
date  the  vast  amount  of  theory  and  practice 
which  business  and  industry  can  use  to  improve 
their  current  operations  and  to  uncover  new  pos- 
sibilities of  profit  improvement. 

A  separate  rating  clinic  featuring  the 
S.A.M.  rating  of  time  study  films  was  in  con- 
tinuous session.  Phil  Carroll,  professional  en- 
gineer, and  S.A.M.  national  president,  spoke  on 
S.A.M.'s  contribution  to  management  education. 
Human  values  for  management  engineers  were 
listed  by  Louis  E.  Newman,  president.  Smith- 
craft Corporation,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  The  A.S.M.E. 
interest  in  management  science  was  considered 
by  Glenn  B.  Warren,  vice  president,  General 
Electric  Co.,  and  A.S.M.E.  national  president. 
Industrial  engineering  as  a  springboard  to  top 
management  was  the  subject  of  a  talk  by  James 
A.  Babcock,  manager,  Westinghouse  Meter 
Plant,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Management 
of  the  College  of  Commerce,  State  University  of 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  offers  a  continuing  series  of 
educational  programs  for  Iowa  employers,  labor 
organizations,  government  agencies,  and  the 
public.   The  programs  offered  in  the  Spring  of 
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1959  include  non-credit  short  courses,  week-end 
institutes,  and  public  service  conferences.  They 
are  offered  both  on  and  off  the  campus,  and 
range  in  duration  from  one  day  to  ten  weeks. 


The  content  of  each  short  course  and  institute 
program  is  tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
participants.  J.  F.  Culley  is  director  of  the 
Bureau. 


People  in  Personnel 


William  J.  McGill,  general  manager  of 
employee  and  public  relations  and  a  director  of 
Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana),  whose  head- 
quarters are  in  Chicago,  reached  normal  retire- 
ment age  of  65  on  April  15th  and  retired  on 
company  annuity  after  more  than  34  years' 
service. 

J.  Howell  Turner  has  been  named  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  McGill.  Ray  O.  Traylor,  associate  direc- 
tor of  employee  relations,  succeeds  Turner  as  di- 
rector of  employee  relations.  F.  Roe  Wiese,  asso- 
ciate director  of  employee  relations,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  new  position  of  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  employee  and  public  rela- 
tions. 

McGill  joined  Standard  in  1924  as  a  chemist 
at  its  Whiting,  Indiana,  refinery.  In  194S  he 
became  superintendent  of  manufacturing  oper- 
ations in  the  company's  general  office  at  Chi- 
cago, and  in  1951  assistant  general  manager  of 
manufacturing.  In  1952  he  was  appointed  gen- 
eral manager  of  employee  and  public  relations. 
He  received  his  B.S.,  M.S.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Turner  joined  Standard  as  director  of  em- 
ployee relations  in  1956,  coming  from  the  same 
position  at  California  and  Hawaiian  Sugar  Re- 
fining Corporation  in  San  Francisco.  Previous- 
ly he  had  been  with  Industrial  Relations  Coun- 
selors, Inc.,  in  New  York  City,  and  Columbia 
Steel  Company  in  San  Francisco.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  Stanford  University  and  received  his 
Master's  degree  from  Stanford  University  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business. 

Traylor  started  with  Standard  Oil  in  1922  as 
a  clerk  in  the  employment  office  at  the  Casper, 
Wyoming,  refinery.  He  became  superintendent 
of  the  employee  relations  division  at  the  Whit- 
ing refinery  in  1948,  and  was  advanced  to  man- 
ager of  the  employee  relations  division  in  the 


Chicago  general  office  manufacturing  depart- 
ment in  1952.  Two  years  later  he  was  named 
manager  of  the  department's  administrative 
division.  He  became  an  associate  director  in  the 
central  employee  relations  department  this  year. 
He  holds  a  Master's  in  business  administration 
from  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Weise  joined  Standard  in  1936  as  assistant 
personnel  supervisor  of  the  La  Crosse,  Wiscon- 
sin, sales  division.  He  became  personnel,  safety, 
and  claims  supervisor  at  Indiana  in  1940.  In 
1941  he  was  transferred  to  the  general  office  in 
Chicago  as  assistant  manager  of  labor  relations. 
He  was  appointed  associate  director  of  employee 
relations  in  1943.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  and  the  George  Washington 
University  School  of  Law  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


Joseph  A.  Metzger  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  personnel  of  the  Marchant  Calculators 
Division  of  Smith-Corona  Marchant  Inc.,  Oak- 
land, California,  it  is  announced  by  Walter 
Kassebohm,  executive  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager.  Metzger  was  formerly  personnel 
director  of  Western  Design  and  Mfg.  Corp., 
Santa  Barbara,  California.  Previously  he  held 
corresponding  posts  with  Seaboard  Oil  Com- 
pany, Dallas;  Armour  Research  Foundation, 
Chicago;  and  Bemis  Bro.  Bag  Company,  St. 
Louis.  Metzger  was  selected  because  of  his  un- 
usual combination  of  education  and  experience. 
He  holds  a  law  degree  from  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity and  a  Master's  in  business  administration 
from  Harvard  Business  School.  His  experience 
has  embraced  all  aspects  of  personnel  manage- 
ment, industrial  relations,  and  industrial  se- 
curity. 


The  Nestle  Company,  Inc.  (New  York), 
climaxing  a   scries  of  moves  to  strengthen   its 
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personnel  stafi,  has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Robert  H.  Cronk^  as  manager  of  employee 
relations  at  its  New  York  headquarters.  For- 
merly personnel  manager  of  Nestle,  Cronk  will 
now  direct  the  development  of  all  personnel 
pxjlicies  and  administer  the  various  programs  of 
tlic  employee  relations  department.  The  com- 
pany currently  employs  almost  4,000  people,  di- 
vided between  its  White  Plains  offices  and  its 
tni  manufacturing  plants  throughout  the 
ciHintry. 

Cronk  was  the  company's  insurance  manager 
ticm  1951  to  1955  and  served  in  the  same  ca- 
pacity with  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Corporation 
before  joining  Nestle.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
White  Plains  Personnel  Council  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Westchester  County  Personnel  Man- 
aucment  Association,  Inc.  Concurrent  with  his 
ajipointment.  Nestle  named  Richard  J.  Byrnes 
supervisor  of  salary  administration  and  Charles 
J.  MacDonald  supervisor  of  employee  services. 
h  men  held  previous  positions  with  Nestle 
!  will  now  function  from  Cronk's  depart- 
ment. 


November.  He  was  graduated  from  Indiana 
University  in  1950  with  a  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science  in  industrial  management.  He  has  been 
with  the  General  Electric  Company  since  1950. 


Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  has  announced  the  promotion 
of  Robert  S.  Carrou/  to  Salary  Administration 
Manager  and  Gilbert  K.  Lampner  to  Training 
Manager.  Both  positions  have  just  been  created. 
Carrow  joined  Pacific  Mutual  immediately  after 
graduating  from  the  University  of  Southern 
California  in  1953.  He  majored  in  Finance 
there  and  for  the  past  five  years  has  been 
assigned  as  an  assistant  in  the  company's  per- 
sonnel department.  Lampner,  who  has  been 
with  the  company  since  1956,  earned  his 
Bachelor's,  and  his  Master's  in  Communication 
and  Education,  at  Brooklyn  College  and  is 
presently  completing  work  on  a  Doctorate  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 


Joseph  P.  Orbin  has  been  named  trade  sales 
personnel  manager  of  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber 
Company,  A\ron,  Ohio,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement by  J.  S.  Heuss,  personnel  manager 
of  the  company.    Orbin   joined   Firestone   last 


Peter  B.  Marshall  has  been  appointed 
supervisor  of  sales  training  by  Norton  Company, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  abrasive  manufacturers.  In 
this  capacity  he  succeeds  Robert  W.  Cornish, 
who  retired  after  43  years  in  sales  and  sales 
training  work  with  the  company.  Wendell  H. 
Cheney  has  been  named  supervisor  of  recruit- 
ing, in  which  post  he  succeeds  Marshall.  Mar- 
shall joined  the  company  in  1956  as  a  personnel 
assistant  and  was  named  supervisor  of  re- 
cruiting in  1958.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Middle- 
bury  College  and  attended  the  Harvard  Business 
School.  Cheney  was  formerly  a  member  of 
the  public  relations  department  and  is  former 
managing  editor  of  the  company's  employee 
newspaper.  A  graduate  of  Bryant  College,  he 
maiorcd  in  business  administration. 


Appointment  of  R.  H.  Davls  to  the  position 
of  director  of  personnel,  American  Seating  Com- 
pany, has  been  announced  by  James  M.  Ver- 
Meulen,  president  of  the  company  which  is 
located  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  Davis,  in 
the  newly  created  post,  is  responsible  for  ad- 
ministration of  all  industrial  relations,  personnel 
and  labor  relations  activities,  with  continued 
emphasis  on  executive  development  programs. 
The  present  manager  of  industrial  relations, 
H.  J.  Kelley,  now  becomes  special  consultant  for 
industrial  relations,  reporting  to  the  president. 

"His  diversified  company  background,  in 
financial,  manufacturing  and  industrial  rela- 
tions, well  qualify  Davis  for  this  important 
assignment,"  VerMeulen  stated.  Davis  graduated 
from  Northwestern  University's  School  of  Busi- 
ness in  1939.  Joining  American  Seating  Com- 
pany in  1940  in  the  industrial  engineering  de- 
partment, Davis  later  was  appointed  wage  and 
salary  administrator.  He  became  budget  direc- 
tor in  1947,  the  ]")ost  held  until  his  present 
appointment. 
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E.  Clifford  Went,  director  of  personnel 
and  labor  relations  for  Dominion  Stores  Limited 
since  1952,  has  been  named  a  vice  president  of 
the  company  with  jurisdiction  over  personnel 
and  labor  relations.  The  company  is  located  in 
Toronto. 


Paul  M.  Dauten,  Jr.,  professor  of  manage- 
ment, College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Ad- 


ministration at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
Urbana,  has  been  appointed  a  director  of 
Educational  and  Technical  Consultants,  Inc., 
Evanston,  Illinois.  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Academy  of  Management,  Dauten  received  his 
Ph.D  in  economics  at  Washington  University 
and  has  had  extensive  industrial  experience  in 
management,  marketing,  research,  economic 
forecasting  and  accounting. 


Glancing  at  the  New  Publications 


Nordic  Countries  Held  a  "Coxtact  Con- 
ference" on  supervisors'  problems  in  Septem- 
ber 1958,  near  Stockholm.  A  report  of  the  con- 
ference in  the  January  Industry  and  Labor 
(publication  of  the  International  Labor  Office, 
Geneva),  says  that  representatives  of  the  leading 
employers'  and  supervisors'  organizations  of 
Denmark,  Finland,  Norway,  and  Sweden  met 
to  discuss  questions  of  mutual  interest  in  regard 
to  the  status,  conditions  of  work  and  training 
of  supervisors  in  industry.  The  agenda  included 
discussions  of  the  right  to  collective  bargaining 
and  the  form  in  which  negotiations  take  place; 
the  recruitment,  selection  and  training  of  fore- 
men; the  rewards  of  supervisory  work;  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  foreman  and  the  legal  lia- 
bility falling  upon  him. 


The  20-Page  1958  Pfizer  Annual  Report, 
"Pfizer  in  Focus,"  has  been  published  by  Chas. 
Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  in  the  format  of  a 
Sunday  newspaper  supplement  and  appeared  as 
a  special  section  of  the  Neif  Yor\  Times  on 
April  5th.  "Pfizer  in  Focus"  is  the  third  consecu- 
tive annual  report  Pfizer  has  published  and  dis- 
tributed in  this  manner.  Contrasting  life  in  mid- 
nineteenth  and  mid-twentieth  centuries  through 
a  sequence  of  historical  illustrations,  the  report 
describes  many  of  the  scientific  advances  which 
have  led  to  a  higher  standard  of  living  and  a 
longer  span  of  life.  In  addition  to  complete 
financial  data,  reports  of  the  company's  research, 
production  and  marketing  divisions,  and  other 
information  customarily  included  in  corporate 
reports,  "Pfizer  in  Focus"  contains  several  spe- 
cial feature  articles  focusing  on  recent  Pfizer 


pharmaceutical,   chemical   and    agricultural    de- 
velopments. 

The  report  was  mailed  to  share  owners  and 
distributed  to  customers  and  suppliers,  financial 
and  business  organizations,  libraries,  education- 
al institutions,  government  officials  and  com- 
munity leaders  in  cities  where  Pfizer  has  plants 
and  branches.  Including  newspaper  and  mail 
distribution,  the  circulation  figures  on  the  report 
exceed  one  and  a  half  million. 


P1TNEY-B0WE.S,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Connecti- 
cut, has  mailed  copies  of  the  annual  report  to 
8,000  stockholders  and  4,300  employees.  The  24- 
page  publication  wears  a  shiny  cover  picturing 
the  modern  plant  against  a  night-blue  sky,  with 
the  name  of  the  company  in  bright  orange  on 
the  sign  across  the  top  of  the  building.  Frequent 
photographs  illustrate  the  written  material.  Be- 
sides the  gross  income  and  earnings  figures, 
the  report  comments  on  competition,  sales,  post 
office  department,  metered  mail,  international 
operations.  On  corporate  citizenship,  the  report 
mentions  that  "the  range  of  worthwhile  organi- 
zations that  are  given  volunteer  leadership  and 
service  by  Pitney-Bowes  people,  in  Stamford, 
and  in  all  the  cities  where  we  operate,  is  wide 
and  diverse.  As  a  company  we  can  take  no  credit 
for  the  enormous  good  done  by  these  individual 
activities.  But  we  consider  ourselves  fortunate  to 
have  such  people  as  employees  and  we  know 
Pitney-Bowes  benefits  in  many  ways  from  the 
sum  of  the  services  they  give  to  their  communi- 
ties." Looking  ahead:  "Our  confidence  in  the 
future  is  tempered  by  ...  a  concern  for  the 
anxious  state  of  the  world.  We  know  it  is  pos- 
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sible  for  most  of  the  civilized  world  to  destroy 
itself.  And  we  realize  how  difficult  are  the  de- 
cisions that  must  be  made  if  we  are  to  avoid  this 
catastrophe.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  cor- 
porations should  bear  the  primary  responsibility 
for  these  great  problems.  .  .  .  But  if  we  do  not 
manage  to  accept  our  share  of  the  responsibility, 
we  may  have  no  business  to  worry  about." 


The  Dayton  Power  axd  Light  Company  in 
its  1958  annual  report  combines  unusually  large 
and  attractive  photographs  with  three-color 
drawings  to  illustrate  the  text.  The  result  is  a 
good-looking  book,  containing  interesting  mate- 
rial, forcefully  presented.  A  pocket  inside  the 
front  cover  contains  a  new  feature,  a  brief  look 
at  West-Central  Ohio  in  the  form  of  a  map 
showing  the  company's  gas  and  electric  systems 
and  a  summary  of  facts  that  make  West-Central 
Ohio  a  favored  location.  Contents  and  high- 
lights of  the  report  include  the  following:  man- 
agement (gross  sales  rose  $4  million  in  1958); 
sales  (competition  spurs  our  sales  effort) ;  elec- 
tric service  (second  new  unit  due  in  mid-1959); 
gas  service  (new  mains  again  exceed  100  miles). 
There  are  also  reports  on  employees,  directors, 
shareholders,  other  services,  as  well  as  the 
straight  financial  report. 


Hardware  Mutlials,  Stevens  Point,  Wis- 
consin, published  its  annual  report  as  a  special 
issue  of  the  company  magazine  Notecaster.  A 
second  color  was  used  to  pick  up  graphs,  or 
other  items  of  special  interest.  Two  small  in- 
serts, separate  items  in  color,  called  attention  to 
highlights  from  the  1958  financial  figures,  and 
to  a  fact  sheet  section  at  the  back  of  the  maga- 
zine. A  month  by  month  report  in  abbreviated 
form  provided  "A  Quick  Look  Back"  over  the 
more  significant  events  and  developments  of  the 
year.  Headlines,  readable  text,  and  plenty  of 
telling  photographs  pointed  out  the  good  results 
that  highlighted  1958.  For  instance:  underwrit- 
ing saw  a  significant  decline  in  losses;  intense 
claims  investigations  led  to  lower  losses;  invest- 
ments made   more   money   and   mechanization 


cut  expenses.  Sounds  like  a  company  that's  in 
good  shape.  And  that's  probably  an  important 
function  of  the  annual  report,  isn't  it.'' — to  create 
an  impression  of  worth,  reliability,  pride,  prog- 
ress, and  if  possible,  profits. 


Nearly  800,000  Copies  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Annual  Report  were  distributed  this  Spring. 
Half  of  them  went  to  share  owners  in  all  50 
states,  U.  S.  territories  and  possessions,  and  50 
foreign  countries.  The  rest  went  to  employees, 
beneficial  owners,  investor  relations  people,  and 
more  than  40,000  community  civic  leaders.  The 
six-color  36-page  publication  used  two  tons  of 
colored  inks,  five  box  cars  of  made-to-order  fine- 
quality  paper,  some  25  miles  of  wire  stapling. 
The  press  run,  largest  for  any  General  Electric 
Annual  Report,  points  up  the  increasing  num- 
ber and  dispersal  of  the  Company's  half-million 
and  more  owners. 

The  General  Electric  Community  Relations 
Review,  which  provided  these  statistics,  is  an 
eight-page,  8J-4  x  11  newspaper,  punched  for 
filing  in  a  loose-leaf  notebook.  The  many  short 
items  are  stimulating,  and  reveal  a  broad  pro- 
gram to  promote  good  community  relations  on 
the  part  of  the  company.  For  instance,  indus- 
try's first  Practical  Politics  course  ofTered  espe- 
cially for  women  began  in  March  in  Syracuse, 
with  24  General  Electric  women— all  members 
of  Electronics  Park's  "Electronettes"—  in  at- 
tendance. A  note  in  the  March  Review  an- 
nounces a  new  emphasis  on  public  affairs.  The 
Community  Relations  Review  is  edited  by  John 
C.  Parry,  who.se  office  is  Room  409,  General 
Electric  Co.,  570  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 


A  Study  of  Job  Opportunities  for  Women 
College  Graduates  has  been  compiled  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Research  Committee  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Personnel  Women.  The 
Research  Committee  felt  that  the  study  could 
be  of  invaluable  assistance,  not  only  to  women 
college  graduates  who  are  about  to  enter  the 
labor  market,  but  also  to  women  entering  col- 
lege. Used  in  conjunction  with  testing  and 
vocational   counseling,  this   study   could   be  of 
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help  in  sending  into  the  labor  market  more 
women  college  graduates  who  have  spent  four 
years  studying  toward  a  definite  goal  rather 
than  dissipating  their  time  in  areas  which  will 
be  of  little  or  no  help  in  the  fields  of  work  they 
enter  after  graduation.  The  expected  results  are 
obvious:  more  capable  women  graduates,  few- 
er who  are  frustrated  because  "they  don't  know 
what  they  want  to  do." 

Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  the  entire 
membership  of  the  lAPW.  One  hundred  eight- 
een members  returned  answers.  Since  the  com- 
mittee treated  information  received  as  confiden- 

Looking  Over  the 


tial,  only  those  companies  submitting  salary  in- 
formation were  given  a  copy  of  the  study. 
Copies  were  also  sent  to  lAPW  members  in  vo- 
cational guidance  or  placement  work.  Material 
is  arranged  conveniently  in  a  small  booklet,  un- 
der three  column  headings:  type  of  work;  ap- 
proximate starting  salary;  and  average  training 
period.  Thelma  Haven,  of  the  Pet  Milk  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  is  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Further  information  about  the  booklet  might 
be  obtained  from  Doris  E.  Price,  Edward  Stern 
and  Company,  Inc.,  140  N.  Sixth  St.,  Philadel- 
phia 6,  Pa. 

Employee  Magazines 


A  Bright  Red  Cover,  some  eye-catching 
drawings,  and  a  few  words  in  Russian  make  a 
startling  cover  for  the  March  issue  of  Forward 
(Dayton,  Ohio,  Power  and  Light  Company). 
The  first  four  pages  of  the  magazine  are  de- 
voted to  an  article,  with  photographs,  called 
"Our  Red  Rivals."  The  article,  first  in  a  series 
of  four,  is  by  Harold  Mansfield,  author  of 
Vision  and  The  Challenge,  who  is  director  of 
public  relations  of  Boeing  Airplane  Company. 
He  recently  visited  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
member  of  a  delegation  sponsored  by  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Industrial  Editors.  Before 
making  the  trip  he  learned  Russian  in  order 
to  be  able  better  to  make  a  first-hand  evaluation 
of  Russia's  efforts  to  surpass  America  indus- 
trially. 

Talking  with  the  editor  of  a  plant  paper, 
Mansfield  found  that  the  paper  is  employee- 
run  but  generally  sponsored  by  the  trade  union. 
Enthusiastically,  the  editor,  a  woman,  explained 
the  paper's  purpose:  "To  criticize  the  work  of 
workers  and  engineers  so  they  may  be  ashamed 
of  their  work  and  improve;  to  criticize  the  chiefs 
if  they  are  not  fair;  to  publish  production  plans 
and  new  ideas;  to  tell  about  the  best  workers  in 
the  factory  so  others  can  emulate  them." 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  the 
basis  of  wage  increases?"  Mansfield  was  told, 
"Productivity."  Advancement  is  on  personal 
ability.  General  wages  go  up  as  productivity 
goes  up.  It's  the  production  that  pays  the  wages, 


Mansfield  was  told,  repeatedly.  He  reflected 
with  some  confusion  that  he  had  heard  man- 
agement in  America  make  the  same  case  that 
labor  makes  in  a  country  where  labor  wears 
the    hat. 


Accomplishment  Counts,  plant  manager 
J.  L.  Rowe  points  out  in  his  column  "Manage- 
ment Mentions,"  in  Can  Opener,  publication  of 
Continental  Can  Company,  Plant  #11,  Los 
Angeles.  An  illustrative  poster  of  an  engine 
puffs  out  the  words,  "It  isn't  the  whistle  that 
pulls  the  train!"  No,  says  Rowe,  noise  made 
only  for  the  sake  of  drawing  attention  isn't 
too  commendable.  And  it  accomplishes  very 
little.  Many  folks  can  look  real  busy — when 
actually  they're  doing  practically  nothing.  It's 
an  art  they've  perfected  through  long  practice. 
Such  a  waste  of  effort  it  is,  too,  because  they 
fool  no  one  for  long  .  .  .  The  folks  who  accom- 
plish things  on  the  job,  he  reminds  his  readers, 
are  the  ones  who  get  ahead— not  the  ones  who 
make  the  most  noise  or  look  the  busiest.  Herb 
Weit  is  editor  of  the  Can  Opener. 


How  WE  Did  in  1958  is  recorded  in  a 
double-page  spread  in  the  March  25  Cellophane 
News  monthly  put  out  by  the  Spruance  Film 
Plant,  Du  Pont,  at  Richmond,  Virginia.  E.  E. 
Terry  is  the  editor.  Several  plant  operations 
and  employees  at  work  are  pictured,  together 
with  explanatory  text,  to  amplify  the  cartoon- 


ACROSS  THE  EDITOR  S  DESK 
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chart  showing  where  the  1958  operating  dollar 
went.  A  follow-up  page  is  titled,  "Looking 
Ahead  in  1959!"  It  consists  of  questions  such 
as,  What  are  the  prospects  for  an  increase  in 
cellophane  sales  during  1959?  Has  supply  of 
cellophane  caught  up  with  the  demand?  Do 
general  business  conditions  affect  our  sales  of 
cellophane?  Appropriate  answers  follow  the 
c]uestions,  and  the  piece  is  illustrated  with  action 
photographs. 


The  Tenth  Annu'ersary  Issue  which 
appeared  in  February,  of  the  Bendix  News 
(Bendix  Aviation  Corporation,  Kansas  City 
Division)  marked  the  transition  of  the  publi- 
cation from  a  newspaper  to  a  magazine.  Why 
change  to  a  magazine?  Editor  John  Pearce 
explains  that  the  switch  is  more  a  change  in 
appearance  than  content.  A  publication  issued 
12  times  a  year  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  news- 
paper. A  magazine  is  better  suited  to  features 
and  large  numbers  of  photographs.  The  pri- 
mary purpose,  says  Pearce,  of  the  Bendix  News 
is  to  inform  and  educate  about  production  and 
quality,  about  security  and  safety,  employee 
services  and  other  departments;  to  entertain 
with  news  and  features  about  Bendix  clubs, 
sports  and  other  employee  activities.  Bendix 
reporters  were  introduced  to  readers  by  means 
of  a  group  picture,  which  appeared  beneath 
the  editorial  explanation  of  the  new  format. 


Standard  Oilers  lend  a  hand  to  help  stu- 
dents, according  to  the  headline  over  an  interest- 
ing article  in  the  February  Standard  Oiler 
(Standard  Oil  Company  of  California,  William 
H.  Jones,  editor).  Sub-heads  explain  that  Cal 
researchers  aid  science  teachers  in  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  high  schools,  and  "we're  helping  in  a 
unique  program  to  give  high  school  students  a 
taste  of  college  work."  The  project  enables  a 
select  number  of  high  school  seniors  to  supple- 
ment their  regular  school  work  with  college -level 
courses.  In  Sacremento  the  seniors  (in  their  last 
semester)  actually  attend  junior  college  classes. 
In  Stockton  it  works  the  same;  and  in  addition, 
junior  college  instructors  hold  class  in  the  high 


school.  The  company  underwrites  the  cost  of  the 
textbooks,  and  pays  for  transporting  project  stu- 
dents and  instructors  to  and  from  their  schools. 
Objectives  of  the  plan  are  to  attract  more 
capable  students  into  college  work;  give  those 
students  who  do  plan  on  college  a  preview  of 
what  it's  like;  and  to  enable  qualified  students 
who  have  exhausted  their  regular  high  school 
curriculum  to  further  pursue  specific  fields  of 
study. 

Coach's  Corner  is  the  name  of  a  column  by 
R.  W.  Corns,  executive  vice  president  of  Road- 
way Express,  Inc.,  Akron,  Ohio,  which  appears 
in  the  company  magazine,  Spotlight.  In  the 
February  issue  he  emphasizes  safety,  service,  and 
the  load  factor.  "All-out  effort  by  each  of  you— 
all  members  of  the  Roadway  team,  whether  you 
work  on  the  dock,  on  the  road  as  a  driver,  in  the 
office  or  in  a  sales  capacity,  can  result  in  just  one 
thing  .  .  .  perfect  service.  Our  service,  plus  our 
continuing  improvement  in  our  safety  record 
which  has  a  direct  effect  on  public  relations  and 
our  own  organizational  morale,  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  making  '59  our  biggest  and  most 
successful  year  in  selling  our  one  and  only  com- 
modity—service. With  all-out  emphasis  on  load 
factor,  we  can  tie  in  the  two  most  important  ele- 
ments of  our  business— providing  better  service 
on  more  shipments,  and  improving  the  profit 
picture  of  our  company."  James  A.  Bailey 

is  the  editor  of  the  magazine. 

Profession  or  Not? 

{Conlinued  from  page  55) 

stage,  by  establishing  enforceable  standards  of 
competence  at  various  stages  (licensing,  diplomas, 
certificates,  etc.)  and  by  observing  ethical  scruples 
about  competing  for  one  another's  jobs  on  a  price 
basis. 

I  take  it  if  we  apply  these  important  "pe- 
cuHar  characteristics"  as  the  criteria  of  estab- 
lished professions,  we  would  have  to  answer  no 
to  the  question:  "It  personnel  work  a  profes- 
sion?" The  basic  questions  remaining  are: 
"Should  it  be?"  and,  if  so:  "What  can  be  done 
to  make  it  one  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word?" 
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HELP  WANTED 


Occupational  Research  Analyst:  U.S.  Naval  Personnel 
Research  Field  Activity  needs  analysts  responsible  for  develop- 
ing occupational  and  training  requirements  for  military 
positions  in  connection  with  new  developments  in  such  fields 
as  missiles,  aviation  and  electronics.  Applicants  should  be 
qualified  to  conduct  job  analyses,  formulate  job  specifications, 
and  analyze  job  families.  An  AB  in  personnel  administra- 
tion, business  administration,  industrial  relations,  psychology, 
industrial  engineering  or  a  closely  related  field,  and  2  years 
of  pertinent  experience  (described  above)  or  a  Master's  de- 
gree in  the  above  field  and  i  Vi  years  pertinent  experience 
are  required  to  qualify  as  a  Research  Assistant  (starting  an- 
nual salary  $5,985.)  and  an  AB  with  3  years  experience  or 
Master's  with  7.Vz  years  experience  to  qualify  as  an  Assistant 
Project  Director  (starting  annual  salary  $7030.)  Located  in 
San  Diego.  Send  resume  of  education  and  experience  to 
R.  V.  May,  Jr.,  Director,  Occupational  Research  Division, 
U.S.  Naval  Personnel  Research  Field  Activity,  San  Diego 
52,  Calif. 


Technical  Recruiters:  Chrysler  Corporation  Missile  Divi- 
sion has  positions  for  experienced  Technical  Recruiters  needed 
to  conduct  an  extensive  country-wide  recruiting  campaign 
to  obtain  qualified  scientists  and  engineers.  Applicants  must 
be  willing  to  travel  extensively.  A  college  degree  and  2-4 
years'  experience  interviewing  and/or  recruiting  technical 
personnel.  Direct  resumes  to:  Mr.  L.  G.  Olsen,  Personnel 
Dept.  220A14,  Chrysler  Corporation,  Missile  Division,  P.O. 
Box  2628,  Detroit  31,  Mich. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


policies  and  procedures,  testing,  house  organs,  public  and 
community  relations,  etc.  Detailed  resume  on  request.  Will 
relocate.  Salary  required — min.  $10,000.  Reply  Box  623. 


Training:  Ten  years  excellent  experience  in  all  phases  of  oil 
industry  employee  training  including  supervisory,  manage- 
ment and  job  training.  Age  36,  B.S.  Degree.  Seek  corporate 
position  as  training  director  or  assistant  director.  Salary 
$9,000.  For  resume,  reply  Box  624. 


Industrial  Relations — Personnel:  10  years  diversified  ex- 
perience including  personnel,  employment,  wage  adm.,  job 
evaluation,  training,  employee  services,  labor  relations,  office 
mgmt.,  customer  relations  and  sales.  4  years  experience  in 
industrial  relations  with  one  of  the  Big  Three  auto  com- 
panies. B.S.  degree  in  industrial  relations.  Age  32,  married. 
Salary  required  $8500.  to  $9200.  Resume  on  request.  Reply 
Box  625. 


Industrial  Rel.\tions/Personnel  Administration:  B.S.. 
(Industrial  and  Labor  Relations)  1956,  MBA  (Management) 
evenings  July  1959.  Relocate  thereafter.  Three  years  varied 
experience  covering  labor  relations,  contract  research  and 
negotiations,  grievances,  employment,  recruitment,  wages, 
welfare  plans  and  safety  at  all  levels.  Prior  experience  in- 
cludes seven  years  in  electrical-mechanical  operating  and 
construction  field.  Management  and  techniological  Interests. 
Age  33,  married,  veteran,  good  Spanish,  licensed  marine 
engineer.  Salary  open.  Reply  Box  626. 


Personnel -Recruiter;  B.S.  in  Industrial  Relations.  Two 
years  diversified  Personnel  experience  with  large  manufac- 
turer plus  military  personnel  experience.  Age  27.  Single. 
Will  relocate — free  to  travel.  Interested  in  general  personnel 
area  and/or  recruiting.  Reply  Box  620. 


Personnel:  U.S.  Army  Personnel  Officer,  age  44,  married, 
one  child,  over  twenty-three  years  experience  in  military 
personnel.  Desire  growth  opportunity.  Salary  and  location 
open.    Reply  Box  621. 


Personnel  Director:  Age  37,  married,  two  children.  BBA- 
Industrial  Relations.  F.levcn  years  broad  experience  wage 
and  salary,  safety,  employment,  recruiting,  medical  services, 


Seven  Year's  E.kpfrience  with  employment,  wages  and 
hours,  employee  and  labor  relations,  fund  raising,  films, 
safety  and  health,  training  and  education,  and  work  simplifi- 
cation. Employee  and  supervisory  experience.  Outstanding 
Vice  President  and  Chairman  of  the  board  of  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  M.B.A.  degree.  Age  33.  Reply  Box  627. 


Young  man,  age  32,  desires  an  opportunity  to  put  experience 
to  work  as  Training  Director.  B.A.  Human  Relations,  M.A. 
Psychology.  Working  toward  doctorate.  Capable  of  man- 
aging complete  training  program  or  related  fields  of  testing, 
counsehng,  management  development.  Willing  to  work  one 
month  without  salary  to  prove  ability.  N.  L.  Taral,  9805 
E.   Gregory,    Kansas   City,    Missouri.   Telephone   FL    6-2747. 


Advertisements  will  be  accepted  for  this  section  at  500  a  line  for  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  two  insertions; 
20%  off  for  three  insertions  or  wore.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers.  Personnel 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  239,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in  advertisement. 
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Achieving  Competence  as  the  Boss 
Robert  N.  Hilkert 


Statistical  Methods  and  the  Personnel  Worker 
Forrest  H.  Ktrkpatrick 


Why  I'm  for  Professionalizing 
Frank  B.  Miller 


Job  Enlargement  and  Employee  Satisfaction 
Lee  W.  Cozati 
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King  Evans 


As  You  Were  Saying — 
A  Business  Woman  Looks  at  Job  Appeal 


Internal  Publications- 
Some  Do's  and  Donets 


DO 

1.  Publish  the  objectives  of  the  publica- 
tion — a  statement  of  purpose — in  every  issue. 
Let  the  reader  know  what  you  hope  to  accom- 
(dish  through  your  publication. 

2.  Aim  first  of  all  to  increase  employee 
understanding  of  the  operation  of  business. 

3.  Write  with  the  employees'  interests  in 
mind.  Make  the  articles  readable  and  believ' 
able. 

4.  Carry  material  that  explains  and  sup- 
ports the  American  way  of  competitive  enter- 
prise. 

5.  Use  articles  that  demonstrate  the  bene- 
fits of  working  for  the  company  and  in  a  free 
enterprise  system. 

6.  Locate  the  publication  headquarters  in 
an  area  convenient  and  easily  accessible  to  em- 
ployees. 

7.  Hire  a  competent,  trained  editor. 

8.  Keep  the  editor  informed  on  all  aspects 
of  the  business. 

9.  Use  competent  department  news  re- 
porters. 

10.  Make  minutes  of  significant  manage- 
ment meetings  available  for  news  items. 

11.  Set  up  a  fast-moving  clearance  pro- 
cedure. 

12.  Make  the  editor  accountable  to  top 
management. 

13.  Correct  rumors  and  misinformation 
quickly  and  forcefully. 

14.  Use  entertainment  features — sports, 
social  items,  humor — judiciously.  Keep  sports 
and  sorial  coverage  "local." 

15.  Promote  the  publication  and  its  fea- 
tures through  your  other  communications  media 
— the  annual  report,  for  instance. 

16.  Mail  the  publication  to  employes' 
homes  when  practical.  You'll  reach  the  family 
as  well  as  employees  that  way. 


DON'T 

1.  Start  too  big.  Begin  modesdy — grow 
In  response  to  demand. 

2.  Fill  the  publication  with  insignificant 
materiaL 

3.  Leave  it  to  the  employee  to  interpret 
the  facts.  Explain  those  facts  in  terms  of  what 
they  mean — to  him  and  to  the  company. 

4.  Send  articles  to  the  editor  marked  "do 
not  edit"  without  an  explanation.  As  a  word 
technician,  the  editor  may  be  able  to  improve 
the  message. 

5.  Forget  that  art  work,  design  and  lay- 
out contribute  as  much  to  readability  as  good 
copy. 

6.  Concentrate  all  your  effort  on  format 
and  layout.  Content  b  of  major  importance. 

7.  Limit  distribution  to  employees.  Make 
copies  available  to  selected  people  in  the  com- 
munity. 

8.  Publish  blindly."  Conduct  periodic 
readership  surveys,  organized  and  InformaL 

9.  Call  your  publication  a  "house  organ," 
To  many  employees  the  term  connotes  a  man- 
agement propaganda  device. 

10.  Expect  results  immediately.  The  publi- 
cation won't  solve  problems  overnight.  If  you 
aren't  prepared  for  the  long  haul,  don't  start. 
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Conference  Calendar 

JULY 

July  through  Nov.  Hamilton,  New  York,  Colgate  University 

American  Management  Association.  Seminars,  Conference,  Courses,  Services.  Regis- 
trar, AMA  Summer  Program,  AMA,  Inc.,  1515  Broadway,  Times  Square,  New 
York  36,  N.  Y. 

SEPTEMBER 

16-17-18  New  York,  N.  Y.    Waldorf-Astoria 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board  Inc.  General  Session.  NICE,  460  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

21-23  New  York,  N.  Y.    Statler-Hilton 

American  Management  Association.  Personnel  Conference.  AMA,  Edith  M.  Lynch, 
Assistant  Division  Manager,  1515  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

OCTOBER 

1-2  Lafayette,  Ind.    Purdue  University 

Purdue  University.  Annual  Training  Conference.  Harry  S.  Belman,  Chairman,  In- 
dustrial Education  Curriculum,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

4-8  San  Francisco,  Calif.   Sheraton-Palace  Hotel 

Public  Personnel  Administration.  International  Conference.  PPA,  1313  E.  6oth  Street, 
Chicago  37,  111. 

15-16  New  York,  N.  Y.  Hotel  Commodore 

Council  on  Employee  Benefit  Plans.  Annual  Conference.  H.  A.  Myers,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Council  on  Employee  Benefit  Plans,  1144  E.  Market  Street,  Akron  16, 
Ohio 

15-16  Chicago,  111.   Conrad  Hilton 

Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries.  12th  Annual  Conference.  C.  E.  White,  Direc- 
tor of  Communications,  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries,  400  W.  Madison 
Street,  Chicago  6,  111. 

25-29  Palm  Springs,  Calif.    El  Mirador  Hotel 

Merchants  &  Manufacturers  Assn.  17th  Annual  Management  Conference.  David 
G.  Soash,  Director,  Management  Programs,  M&M  Assn.,  2nd  Floor,  725  South 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Calif. 
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More  About  Compulsory  Unionism 

My  editorial  in  the  January  issue  closed  with 
a  reference  to  compulsory  unionism.  The  final 
sentence  read — "I'll  have  more  to  say  about  that 
at  some  later  time."  This  editorial  is  an  effort  to 
fulhll  that  promise. 

During  the  election  period  last  November, 
when  compulsory  versus  voluntary  unionism 
was  presented  to  the  voters  in  several  states  for 
decision,  most  of  the  argument  resolved  around 
the  effect  of  voluntary  unionism  upon  the 
strength  and  growth  of  labor  unions.  The  im- 
plication was,  and  still  is,  that  what  happens  to 
unions  in  the  United  States  has  become  more  im- 
portant than  what  happens  to  the  principles  of 
democracy  which  arc  supposed  to  be  the 
tiiiemost  justification  for  our  existence  as  a 
nation  and  our  leadership  of  the  "free"  world. 

That  is  a  dismal  state  of  affairs.  It  was  im- 
pressively illustrated  by  an  article  in  the  business 
section  of  the  November  24,  1958  issue  of  Time 
magazine  dealing  with  the  defeat  of  voluntary 
unionism  with  a  sub-head  entitled — "The  Results 
Do  Not  Justify  the  Trouble."  In  effect,  say  the 
editors  of  Time,  and  many  other  influential 
citizens,  a  basic  principle  of  democracy  is  hardly 
worth  bothering  about  any  more  especially  if 
there  is  any  likelihood  that  it  will  stand  in  the 
way  of  providing  greater  job  security  for  union 
leaders,  which  is  the  really  practical  justification 
for  compulsory  unionism. 

What  is  the  basic  principle  that  should  take 
precedence  over  all  considerations  affecting  the 
future  of  unions?  It  would  seem  that  in  order  to 
qualify  to  be  a  democracy  a  minimum  require- 
ment would  be  the  protection  of  minorities 
against  the  oppressive  use  of  majority  power. 
Compulsory  unionism  is  a  form  of  oppression  of 
minorities  rather  than  their  protection.  Because 
it  is  not  required  for  the  common  good,  in 
oppressing  the  minority  it  violates  a  firm  obliga- 
tion of  a  democracy. 


By  Thomas  G.  Spatls 
afjd  Doris  Hay 

Back  in  the  1920's,  union  leaders  justifiably 
made  a  great  moral  issue  of  the  "yellow-dog" 
contract  in  which  prospective  employees  agreed, 
as  a  condition  of  employment,  not  to  join  a 
union.  They  won  their  crusade  in  1932.  Inas- 
much as  compulsory  unionism  is  the  "yellow- 
dog"  contract  in  reverse,  it  too  should  be  opposed 
relentlessly  as  a  great  moral  issue. 

Although  now  at  least  70  per  cent  of  all 
organized  workers  are  under  compulsory  union 
contracts,  there  are  still  many  managements 
that  continue  to  maintain  the  principle  inherent 
in  voluntary  unionism. 

A  few  months  ago  a  large,  nationally-known 
company  bargained  out  of  a  contract,  not  only 
the  union  shop  but  also  the  cost-of-living  escal- 
ator provision.  Parenthetically,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  one  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  de 
Gaulle's  government  in  France  to  fight  the  evils 
of  inflation  was  to  eliminate,  by  public  decree, 
"all  indexing  arrangements  that  tied  wages  or 
agricultural  prices  to  a  price  index." 

In  a  talk  made  in  January  1957  t>y  the  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  the  Timken  Roller 
Bearing  Company,  entitled  "Positive  Employee 
Relations,"  it  is  clear  that  by  practicing  sound 
personnel  administration  his  company  has  been 
able  to  maintain  the  principle  of  minority  rights 
in  employment.  In  addition  he  reported  that: 
"Because  we  regard  a  contract  as  just  that,  we 
have  not  lost  a  day  in  wildcat  strikes  since  1946. 
We  avoided  the  industry  strike  of  1956  and  the 
short  one  of  1955.  Even  in  1952  one  of  our 
unionized  mills  continued  to  work.  The  IcKal 
president  himself  worked  throughout." 

If  it  is  "old-fashioned"  to  continue  to  crusade 
for  voluntary  unionism  as  one  means  of  saving 
what  is  left  of  democracy  in  the  United  States, 
then,  brother,  I  am  really  old-fashioned. 
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P.S.  It  is  purely  coincidental  that  on  the 
day  I  started  to  fulfill  the  promise  made  in  the 
January  issue,  The  New  Yorl{  Times  reported 
from  Los  Angeles  that  District  Lodge  727-E  of 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists  had 
expelled  three  members  "because  they  cam- 
paigned in  last  November's  election  for  a  pro- 
posed 'right-to-work'  (open  shop)  amendment 
to  the  State  Constitution."  The  expulsion  has 
been  upheld  by  the  union's  president  in  Wash- 
ington. The  three  unionists  are  preparing  an 
appeal  of  the  expulsion  order. 

In  the  interest  of  both  unionism  and  democ- 
racy, I  wish  them  good  luck! 

T.  S. 


Ned  Hay's  Papers  Go  to  Cornell 

In  April  I  was  touched  to  receive  a  request 
from  Cornell  University  for  Ned's  papers  to  be 
kept  at  the  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations. 

It  was  signed  Leone  Eckert,  and  we  had  a 
pleasant  two  days  together  while  she  sorted  and 
packed  four  or  five  boxes  of  various  of  Ned's 
writings. 

I  know  Ned  would  have  enjoyed  meeting 
her  and  it  was  with  great  satisfaction  I  turned 
the  papers  over  to  her. 

She  is  such  an  interesting  person  that  I 
asked  the  Public  Relations  office  of  the  School 
for  the  brief  biography  which  follows. 

In  no  other  field  of  study  are  primary  source 
materials  as  important  to  the  student  and  the  re- 
searcher as  they  are  in  the  fields  of  personnel 
administration  and  industrial  and  labor  rela- 
tions. Cornell's  repository  for  such  primary 
sources  is  the  Labor-Management  Documenta- 
tion Center,  administered  by  the  Library  of  the 
New  York  State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor 


Relations.  The  Center's  now  extensive  collection 
was  begun  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  Leone 
Eckert,  who  this  year  celebrates  completion  of 
her  first  decade  of  association  with  the  collection. 

Both  faculty  and  student  body  at  Cornell's 
ILR  School  are  thankful  for  Miss  Eckert's  high- 
ly developed  instincts  for  acquiring  documents- 
papers  that  belonged  to  persons  important  in  the 
field,  and  thousands  of  printed  pieces  of  many 
kinds  issued  by  labor,  management  or  govern- 
ment agencies.  The  proceedings,  journals,  etc. 
of  very  few  unions  are  yet  to  be  included.  A 
few  examples:  Collections  of  papers  of  the 
American  Association  of  Labor  Legislation  and 
John  B.  Andrews  of  the  American  Association 
for  Social  Security  and  Abraham  Epstein,  of 
Isaac  Rubinow  and  Max  Meyer,  of  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  and  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

Miss  Eckert,  the  lady  with  the  birddog 
talents  for  these  elusive  materials,  is  a  researcher 
in  industrial  relations  by  major  education;  but, 
as  befits  the  supervisor  of  Labor-Management 
Documentation  Center,  her  background  of  edu- 
cation and  employment  is  wide  and  varied.  She 
graduated  from  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Business 
Institute  with  a  major  in  accounting,  holds  a 
B.A.  from  Syracuse  University's  Maxwell  School 
of  Citizenship,  with  majors  in  political  science 
and  speech,  and  has  an  M.B.A.  in  industrial  rela- 
tions from  the  University  of  Chicago.  ("Every- 
thing," she  notes,  "but  a  degree  in  library 
science.")  She  has  worked  as  accountant  for  East- 
man Kodak,  as  punchkey  operator  at  I.B.M., 
and  as  research  associate  at  Cornell's  ILR  School 
before  joining  the  School's  Library  staff  as  organ- 
izer of  its  Labor-Management  Documentation 
Center  in  1949. 

"Cornell  is  deeply  grateful  to  have  the 
Edward  Hay  papers,"  Miss  Eckert  writes.  "They 
will  be  well  received,  and  they  will  be  well  used." 

D.  D.  Hay 


Achieving  Competence 
as  the  Boss 
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MOST  of  US  want  to  advance  ourselves  in 
business.  Plainly  sf)eaking,  this  means 
\\c  aspire  to  be  a  boss,  a  bigger  boss,  or  the  big 
boss.  I  am  going  to  discuss  the  subject  of  bosses 
on  that  assumption,  that  everyone  who  is  em- 
ployed, at  whatever  level,  wants  to  have  a  good 
boss.  Side-stepping  some  problems  of  definition, 
liv  "boss"  I  mean  the  man  we  work  for.  So 
let's  take  off  on  the  subject  of  the  boss — "the 
man  we  work  for." 

The  boss  is  in  a  position  of  power— of  power 
over  people.  Dress  it  up  any  way  we  like,  we 
cannot  escape  this  one  fact  inherent  in  the  supe- 
rior-subordinate relationship.  The  power  is  in- 
herent in  authority.  It  is  dangerous.  I  do  not 
believe  with  Lord  Acton  that  "power  tends  to 
corrupt,"  but  it  does  require  education  in  its  use. 
It  calls  for  safeguards.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  boss  be  at  all  times  aware  of 
the  inherent  dangers.  Self-analysis  and  self-ap- 
praisal are  indispensable,  and  we  also  need  the 
continuing  critical  evaluation  of  others  who  ob- 
serve us,  who  are  competent  to  judge,  and  who 
will  give  honest  answers  and  constructive  ad- 
vice. 

Properly  to  exercise  power  requires  the 
leader  to  have  knowledge  of  and  respect  for  the 
rights  of  all  members  of  the  organization.  These 
have  been  succinctly  stated  by  Ordway  Tead 
(in  "The  Art  of  Administration,"  McGraw-Hill) 
as  follows: 

1.  The  right  of  every  man  to  be  treated  as 
an  individual  and  respected  as  a  person. 

2.  The  right  of  very  man  to  a  voice  in  his 
own  affairs,  which  includes  his  right  to 


This  is  an  abbrcvi.ntion  of  the  first  of  two  talks  on 
"Achieving  Administrative  Competence"  before  the  Pacific 
Coast  Banking  School  at  the  University  of  Washington  last 
summer.  The  second  will  appear  soon,  A  slightly  different 
version  appeared  in  the  May  1959  Michigan  Business  Re- 
view, published  by  School  of  Business  Administration, 
University  of  Michigan. 


By  Robert  N.  Hilkert 

First  Vice  President 

Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia 


What  makes  a  good  boss — both  in  the 
eyes  of  his  people  and  of  his  company? 
The  boss  has  power  and  delegated  au- 
thority, but  these  alone  are  not  enough  to 
get  the  work  out;  he  needs  something 
more.  Don't  miss  the  author  s  personal 
appraisal  of  what  his  own  bosses  along 
the  line  did  for  him  which  contributed  to 
his  "joy  of  work"  and  his  progress.  Read- 
ing between  the  lines,  you  have  your 
answer. 


contribute  to  the  best  of  his  ability  in  the 
the  solution  of  common  problems. 

3.  The  right  of  every  man  to  recognition 
for  his  contribution  to  the  common  good. 

4.  The  right  of  every  man  to  develop  and 
make  use  of  his  highest  capabilities. 

5.  The  right  of  every  man  to  fairness  and 
justice  in  all  his  relationships  with  supe- 
riors. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  how  the  super- 
visor, the  boss,  can  operate  effectively  without 
belief  in  these  basic  rights.  Without  full  appreci- 
ation of  these  rights  he  has  no  guide  to  the 
exercise  of  his  authority.  Seldom  are  bosses 
failures  because  of  technical  incompetence.  Most 
bosses  who  fail  do  so  because  of  lack  of  human 
skill.  One  way  to  acquire  human  skill  is  to 
test  one's  every  act,  every  decision  against  these 
rights.  Supervisory  training  is  barren  indeed 
when  it  focuses  primarily  upon  technic]ues  rather 
than  upon — yes,  philosophy. 

This  is  all  very  nice,  you  are  saying  to  your- 
selves, but  we  must  be  practical.  The  boss'  job 
is  to  see  that  the  work  gets  done.  I  agree.  The 
job  of  profit-seeking  institutions  is  production — 
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high-quality  output  at  low  unit-cost.  So,  if  we 

are    primarily    interested    in    output,  why    not 

focus  upon  production  rather  than  upon  the 
basic  rights  of  man? 

Boss  Must  Know  His  People 

But  how  can  a  boss  do  his  job  of  getting 
out  production  unless  he  knows  what  it  is  that 
makes  people  want  to  produce?  People  who 
haven't  the  mind  or  will  to  work  won't  produce 
very  much.  Administrative  competence  includes 
knowing  what  it  is  that  makes  people  want  to  do 
their  best,  and  then  acting  in  the  full  light  of 
that  knowledge. 

Curiously  enough,  this  brings  us  back  to  the 
problem  of  power  and  authority.  A  business 
organization  is  not  a  totalitarian  or  dictator 
state.  Men  are  appointed  to  positions  of  author- 
ity, but  the  effectiveness  of  the  response  they  get 
from  others  has  to  be  earned.  The  boss  has 
authority,  to  be  sure,  but  half-hearted  acceptance 
of  that  authority— and  the  corporate  world  is 
filled  with  examples  of  half-hearted  acceptance— 
invariably  results  in  substandard,  high-cost  per- 
formance. 

How  does  the  boss  (from  now  on  let  us 
consider  him  to  be  a  supervisor  who  directs  only 
those  who  might  be  called  rank-and-file  workers) 
earn  the  group's  acceptance  of  the  authority 
which  is  supposed  to  go  with  his  job?  The  earn- 
ing of  this  acceptance  is  an  essential  part  of 
achieving  administrative  competence.  Lack  of 
acceptance  is  the  beginning  of  organizational 
deterioration. 

First  of  all,  the  boss  must  demonstrate  that 
he  has  genuine  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  the  five  basic  rights  already  enumerated,  and 
he  must  give  clear  indication  that  these  are 
beliefs  he  lives  by  in  his  daily  performance.  The 
boss  must  clearly  understand  two  sets  of  objec- 
tives, those  of  the  company  and  those  of  the 
employees. 

Fundamentally,  the  company  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  top-quality  goods  or  serv- 
ices in  such  manner  as  to  produce  a  profit.  We 
who  are  employed  have  other  objectives.  Each 
of  us  looks  for  money,  security,  prestige,  recog- 


nition, status,  the  joy  of  achievement,  and  all 
the  rest. 

We  want  all  these  things;  and  I  guess  we 
tend  to  place  special  value  on  those  we  presently 
have  in  least  amount.  If  I  enjoy  my  work  but 
get  low  pay  for  doing  it,  I  begin  to  think  about 
the  importance  of  compensation.  If  I  am  paid 
well  but  have  inadequate  protection  against  the 
hazards  of  illness  or  old  age,  I  dwell  on  the  im- 
portance of  security  benefits.  When  I  am  young 
I  may  be  eager-beaverish  about  getting  ahead, 
and  I  become  frustrated  at  lack  of  opportunity. 
With  retirement  around  the  corner,  my  ideas 
change. 

Helps  People  Reach  Own  Goals 
The  boss  must  know  about  these  objectives. 
Further,  he  must  come  to  know  his  subordinates 
so  well  that  he  understands  their  ways  of  think- 
ing about  them.  Employees  must  perceive  that 
the  boss  is  ever  working  to  help  them  achieve 
their  objectives.  He  will  never  gain  full  accept- 
ance by  focusing  solely  upon  the  company's  ob- 
jectives. This  is  what  makes  his  job  so  difficult. 
The  boss  is  working  for  the  company,  but 
he  also  has  the  job  of  working  for  his  employees. 
It  takes  great  skill  and  resourcefulness  to  do 
both.  When  employees  believe  their  boss  is 
working  solely  for  the  company,  they  will  not 
look  upon  him  as  a  leader  to  be  followed,  except 
perhaps  perfunctorily.  They  may  perform,  but 
they  will  not  perform  well. 

I  should  like  now  to  take  issue  with  the  idea 
that  "a  happy  and  contented  workforce  is  a  pro- 
ductive workforce."  Well,  it  may  not  be.  Con- 
tentment and  productivity  do  not  necessarily  go 
hand  in  hand.  It  is  possible  for  employees  to  be 
so  contented  that  they  do  not  permit  work  to 
interfere  with  their  gracious  living.  How  often 
have  we  heard  company  presjdents  say,  "I  want 
my  employees  to  be  able  to  say  that  my  shop  is 
a  good  place  to  work."  Fine,  but  it  isn't  enough. 
They  should  add,  "And  believe  me,  we  pro- 
duce!" Unless  the  boss  works  with  this  goal  in 
mind,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  will  become  a  com- 
petent administrator. 


ACHIEVING    COMPETENCE   AS    THE    BOSS 


Here's  something  else  worth  thinking  about. 
During  the  recent  past,  industries  have  moved 
along  three  main  roads  to  improve  employee 
well-being.  They  are:  Wages  and  salaries; 
Fringe  benefits;  and  Extra-curricular  activities. 
Generally,  all  this  has  been  for  the  good.  The 
point  I  wish  to  make,  however,  is  that  all  three 
have  this  in  common — none  can  be  used  while 
the  employee  is  on  the  job. 

Wages  and  salaries.''  The  employee,  or  more 
likely  his  wife,  spends  the  paycheck  off  the  job. 
Fringe  benefits.''  Vacations  and  hoUdays  with 
pay,  the  employee  is  away  from  work ;  sick  leave, 
he's  probably  in  bed;  hospitalization,  he's  you 
know  where;  severance  pay,  he's  lost  the  job; 
insurance,  he's  dead.  Test  for  yourself  any  of 
the  others — cafeterias,  coffee  breaks,  rest  periods, 
etc.  Extra-curricular  activities?  By  definition, 
the  employee  is  away  from  the  job. 

Boss  Helps  Find  Joy  in  Work 
It  is  apparent  that  the  boss,  the  supervisor, 
can't  administer  successfully  by  relying  upon 
salaries,  fringes,  and  recreational  activities  to 
solve  on-the-job  problems  and  needs  of  em- 
ployees. Somehow  he  must  help  each  employee 
find  satisfaction  in  his  job  performance,  to  ex- 
perience pride  of  accomplishment.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  "joy  of  work."  People  who  do  not 
feel  it  are  being  cheated  out  of  one  of  life's  most 
satisfying  experiences.  In  this  area  lies  a  real 
administrative  challenge  to  every  boss. 

At  the  risk  of  going  over  territory  that  you 
have  no  doubt  explored  many  times,  I  should 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  some  of  the  elements 
that  I  believe  lead  to  job  happiness.  Everything 
I  say  can  be  found  in  any  textbook  on  personnel, 
but  I  am  drawing  solely  upon  my  own  experi- 
ence by  endeavoring  to  think  through  why  I 
have  been  happy  myself  doing  the  jobs  I  have 
performed  in  some  thirty  years  of  working. 
There's  value  in  personalizing. 

Notes  From  Author's  Own  Work  Life 
I  have  never  had  a  job  that  I  simply  couldn't 
do.    I  know  that  there  are  many  jobs— many  in 
my  own  bank— at  which  I  would  fail  miserably. 


I've  just  never  been  assigned  to  them.  Please 
don't  think  I  am  trying  to  give  an  impression 
that  I'm  so  smart  I  could  do  any  of  my  assigned 
jobs  with  one  hand  tied  behind  my  back.  At 
some  of  them  I  have  had  to  struggle  pretty  hard; 
but  I  was  sufficiently  confident  that  if  I  worked 
hard  enough  at  them  I  had  a  better-than-even 
chance  of  making  good.  The  point  is  that  I 
have  not  been  assigned  the  wrong  jobs  for  me. 
My  bosses  were  administering  with  understand- 
ing and  managerial  competence. 

At  the  same  time,  and  I  know  I  have  been 
fortunate,  there  has  always  been  someone  in  the 
offing— the  boss,  a  colleague,  and  I  mustn't  for- 
get my  wife— who  bolstered  my  confidence  when 
I  was  discouraged.  Believe  me,  it  feels  good  to 
have  a  boss  around  who  wants  you  to  make 
good,  who  helps  you  to  make  good,  and  who 
rejoices  when  you  succeed.  My  bosses  have  been 
competent  bosses  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word. 

In  nearly  every  job,  although  not  all,  I  have 
felt  that  my  efforts  were  appreciated.  It  is  good 
that  I  have  had  both  experiences  because  one 
knows  how  important  appreciation  is  by  experi- 
encing its  opposite.  But  let's  forget  the  excep- 
tion. 

My  bosses  have  never  made  me  feel  that  I 
am  just  a  cog  in  the  machine,  just  a  payroll 
number.  They  have  made  me  feel  that  I  am  a 
person  in  my  own  right.  I  have  been  discour- 
aged, I  have  felt  the  sting  of  my  own  mediocre 
performances,  I  have  been  subjected  to  strong 
constructive  criticism,  but  I  have  never  felt  un- 
important.   Small,  yes,  but  not  unimportant! 

How  would  you  like  to  have  a  boss  who  has 
the  sense  and  the  skill  to  put  you  on  the  jobs 
that  are  right  for  you.''  The  kind  of  boss  who 
works  for  you,  helps  you  succeed  by  setting 
right  examples,  by  rejoicing  when  you're  up, 
and  encouraging  and  stimulating  when  you're 
down.'  A  boss  who  appreciates  having  you  on 
his  team,  who  treats  you  as  an  individual  in 
your  own  right,  who  makes  you  feel  important. 
A  boss  who  is  a  better  man  than  you  are  but 
who  is  trying  hard  to  make  you  a  better  man 
than  he  is. 
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Suppose  you  had  a  boss  like  that;  would 
you  work  hard  for  him?  Would  you  let  him 
down?  Would  you  soldier  on  the  job,  or  would 
you  try  to  outdo  yourself?  What  happens  to 
production,  to  quality  of  output,  under  these 
conditions?  Does  this  shed  any  light  on  what 
we  are  talking  about  when  we  use  the  term  ad- 


mmistrative  competence 


Boss  Needs  Operating  Know-How  Too 
It  should  not  be  inferred  from  any  of  the 
foregoing  that  I  am  trying  to  play  down  the 
supervisor's  job  as  it  relates  to  information,  com- 
munication, and  technical,  operating  know-how. 
The  supervisor  has  to  know  the  company's  poli- 
cies, rules,  and  regulations;  its  cost  system,  pay- 
ment system,  and  methods  of  appraisal  and 
evaluation.  He  must  have  an  understanding  of 
labor  laws  applying  to  his  subordinates.  He  has 
to  know  how  to  induct,  instruct,  and  train  new 
workers.  He  has  to  know  how  to  prevent 
grievances,  and  how  to  handle  them  when  they 
occur.  He  has  to  know  how  to  correct  workers 
and  maintain   discipline. 

From  this  we  can  see  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  separate  his  job  into  technical  and 
human  relations  categories.  He  is  supervising 
people,  but  these  people  are  engaged  in  com- 
pany operations.  Just  as  the  supervisor  must 
know  people  in  order  to  get  their  respect,  so  he 
must  know  the  operations  or  he  will  not  win 
their  confidence. 

Your  reaction  should  be,  "We  are  certainly 
expecting  an  awful  lot  from  a  supervisor!"  Yes, 
we  are.  It  is  a  difficult  job.  There  are  so  many 
things  he  has  to  learn  and  do  that  we  have  a 
tendency  to — not  sell  him  short,  but  "train  him 
short."  In  doing  this  there  is  a  common  ten- 
dency to  train  him  short  in  the  realm  of  social 
and  human  skills  and  to  concentrate  on  the 
areas  which  are  primarily  technical  or  infor- 
mational. 

You  Learn  To  Swim  By  Swimming 
I  deliberately  shy  away  from  prescriptions 
concerning   training   programs    for    supervisors 
because  I  am  certain  that  there  is  no  one  best 


way  of  achieving  goals  of  individual  develop- 
ment. I  feel  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  the 
training  and  development  which  comes  from 
close  daily  association  with  bosses  who  them- 
selves are  good  administrators.  Actually,  all 
development  is  self-development.  The  only  way 
to  learn  responsibility  is  to  be  given  responsi- 
bility— not  make-believe,  but  real. 

In  learning  to  swim  it  is  probably  best  not 
to  be  thrown  into  deep  water  without  prelimi- 
nary instruction.  The  coach  must  understand 
his  pupil,  because  his  biggest  problem  may  well 
be  that  of  helping  him  to  overcome  emotional 
problems  of  insecurity,  anxiety  and  fear.  Both 
the  coach  and  the  pupil  know,  however,  that 
ultimately  swimming  is  learned  in  the  water. 
Improvement  comes  with  daily  practice,  in  the 
water,  under  the  experienced  guidance  of  a 
discerning  and  interested  coach. 

The  way  to  learn  swimming  or  golf  or 
tennis  or  supervision  is  to  take  lessons  from  a 
"pro."  Administrative  competence  is  best  learned 
from  those  who  are  themselves  administratively 
competent.  There  are  a  lot  of  other  things  one 
can  do  to  improve  his  game,  but  there  is  no  real 
substitute  for  this  one. 

Occupational  Information  for  Counselors  : 
an  annotated  bibliography ,  has  been  published 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  and 
may  be  obtained  from  the  U.  S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  for  15?. 
According  to  the  foreword  by  James  P.  Mitchell, 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  bibliography  represents 
one  phase  of  the  Department's  program  to  help 
people  select  and  prepare  for  occupations  in 
which  they  may  find  the  greatest  personal  satis- 
faction. Material  is  listed  under  the  following 
headings:  occupational  and  industrial  informa- 
tion for  use  of  counselors;  manpower  studies 
and  reports;  counseling  and  related  techniques; 
career  and  employment  planning;  older  worker 
studies;  background  information  (apprentice- 
ship, child-labor  standards,  wages,  hours,  and 
related  benefits) ;  periodicals.  There  is  also  a 
note  on  how  to  obtain  publications. 


Statistical  Methods 

and  the  Personnel  Worker 


MORE  and  more  it  becomes  apparent  that 
we  need  some  knowledge— and  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  it— about  statistical  methods. 
Taking  account  of  the  many  demands  on  per- 
sonnel men,  we  might  ask  what  is  the  least  they 
can  afford  to  know  for  day-to-day  operations 
about  the  statistical  way  of  thinking.  In  other 
words,  what  are  the  general  needs  of  the  ordi- 
nary personnel  man  as  he  meets  the  responsi- 
bilities of  his  work,  and  of  being  an  educated 
citizen  ? 

To  a  very  striking  degree,  ours  has  become 
a  statistical  culture.  It  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand psychology,  sociology,  economics,  finance, 
or  the  physical  sciences  without  some  general 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  an  average,  of  variation, 
or  concomitance,  or  sampling,  and  of  charts  and 
tables.  Perhaps  the  clearest  indication  of  the 
extent  to  which  statistical  ideas  pervade  modern 
life  is  in  the  use  made  of  them  by  advertisers, 
market  reports,  opinion  polls,  and  the  profes- 
sionals in  the  behavioral  sciences. 

Individuals  who  do  not  feel  confident 
enough  to  interpret  a  statistical  statement  usually 
resort  either  to  the  uncritical  acceptance  of  any 
statement  buttressed  by  numerical  data,  however 
fantastic,  or  they  become  suspicious  of  all  sta- 
tistical reasoning.  Between  these  two,  the  only 
alternatives  would  seem  to  be  dependence  upon 
authority  (not  usually  available  when  needed), 
or  acquiring  some  comprehension  of  what  sta- 
tistical reasoning  is  and  the  principles  on  which 
it  depends  for  validity  and  cogency. 

Some  aspects  of  statistical  thinking,  once 
assumed  to  belong  in  rather  specialized  tech- 
nical courses,  are  now  beginning  to  be  recog- 
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//  sometimes  seems  that  we  are  surround- 
ed by  a  sea  of  statistics.  We  can  give  up 
and  drown  in  it — or  we  can  learn  enough 
at  least  to  keep  our  heads  above  water 
and  perhaps  swim  a  little.  The  author 
tells  what  "the  sophisticated  personnel 
man"  needs  to  know  about  statistical 
thinking;  points  to  some  errors  which 
may  result  from  wrong  thinking  or  mis- 
use. If  you're  almost  as  ignorant,  sta- 
tistically, as  H.M.T.,  you'll  welcome 
another  article  explaining  "the  under- 
lying idea  of  regression"  and  other  statis- 
tical terms. 


nized  as  a  part  of  anyone's  general  education. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  things  personnel 
men  need  to  know  about  statistical  methods  are 
the  uses  which  can  be  made  of  the  techniques, 
and  the  problems  for  which  they  can  and  cannot 
provide  answers. 

The  ability  to  read  simple  graphs  and  tables 
is  now  widely  accepted  as  an  essential  part  of 
general  education.  Many  personnel  workers, 
however,  still  skip  all  tables  and  charts  in  their 
own  professional  reading.  Here  is  a  basic  com- 
munication skill  which  they  especially  need. 

As  to  the  nature  of  statistical  thinking, 
sophisticated  personnel  men  need  to  know  cer- 
tain things,  viz: 

(i)  Statistical  method  is  a  sort  of  telescope 
which  enables  one  to  survey  a  larger  area 
than  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye;  to 
comprehend  more  facts  than  can  be  ap- 
prehended by  direct  and  personal  experi- 
ence. 
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(2)  A  statistical  statement  applies  in  general 
to  a  group,  but  not  necessarily  to  a  par- 
ticular selected  individual  in  that  group. 

(3)  No  amount  of  elaborate  calculation  can 
take  the  place  of  careful  initial  thinking 
about  a  problem.  It  is  not  sensible  to 
make  an  elaborate  analysis  of  meaningless 
data. 

(4)  Any  generalization  to  a  large  group  of 
an  observation  made  on  a  smaller  group 
is  statistical  in  nature.  A  large  part  of 
our  thinking  about  the  world  is  of  this 
kind — vague,  perhaps,  and  often  slipshod, 
yet  essentially  statistical.  Certain  controls 
must  be  exercised  over  such  thinking  if 
it  is  to  be  valid. 

Norms  Not  Procrustean  Beds 

Personnel  workers  especially  need  some  un- 
derstanding of  the  universality  of  human  vari- 
ability. Frequently,  a  norm  on  a  test,  intended 
only  as  a  description  of  central  position,  is  in- 
terpreted as  a  standard  and  becomes  a  Procruste- 
an bed  on  which  the  lesser  individuals  are  ruth- 
lessly stretched  and  the  giants  amputated.  Par- 
ents worry  needlessly  about  whether  their  chil- 
dren are  overweight  or  underweight,  above  or 
below  the  average  in  any  trait  on  which  they  can 
find  a  published  norm. 

Another  related  and  common  fallacy  with 
bad  social  consequence  is  the  assumption  that 
when  the  mean  of  Group  A  is  significantly 
greater  than  the  mean  of  Group  B,  every  indi- 
vidual in  A  is  fairly  certain  to  exceed  every  indi- 
vidual in  B. 

This  fallacy  runs  through  the  thinking  of 
a  great  many  otherwise  educated  people  when 
they  deal  with  social  questions  involving  a  com- 
parison of  the  sexes,  of  races,  of  economic  groups. 
It  would  be  an  achievement  of  major  social  im- 
portance if  personnel  workers  could  become  so 
familiar  with  overlapping  frequency  distribu- 
tions that  they  could  help  their  associates  in 
management  avoid  this  particular  piece  of 
stupidity. 

The  inescapable  unreliability  of  measure- 
ment is  an  idea  important  to  the  personnel  man. 
It  can  be  made  vivid,  if  appropriate  experiments 
are  arranged.  The  tester  needs  to  know  the 


meaning  of  the  conventional  measures  of  test 
reliability  and  of  the  qualities  to  be  sought  in 
selecting  standardized  tests,  as  well  as  of  methods 
of  determining  the  reliability  of  any  personnel 
evaluation  instrument. 

Faulty  Thinking  from  Statistics 

If  you  want  to  pick  up  a  choice  collection 
of  fallacies,  listen  attentively  for  a  few  hours  to 
conversation  on  almost  any  serious  subject  by 
persons  who  are  innocent  of  statistical  training. 
You  will  find  these  people  in  personnel  meetings, 
at  foremen  training  classes,  and  even  around 
the  management  table. 

They  confuse  concomitance  with  causation 
and  so  propiose  irrelevant  action;  assume  that  a 
positive  relationship  is  a  perfect  relationship; 
express  surprise  that,  where  a  high  relationship 
exists,  some  particular  individual  departs  from 
the  group  trend;  and  think  the  engineer  who  has 
the  highest  intelligence  quotient  in  his  group 
should  be  expected  to  stand  highest  in  most 
other  desirable  traits. 

Even  without  the  computation  of  a  single 
coefficient  or  correlation,  the  underlying  idea  of 
regression  could  be  made  clear  enough  to  cor- 
rect this  sort  of  fallacious  thinking.  The  con- 
tribution that  such  insight  would  make  to 
management  thinking  might  be  more  than  we 
dare  suggest. 

At  the  present  time,  nearly  every  person 
knows  a  great  deal  that  is  not  true  about  the 
normal  curve  and  uses  it  in  a  pseudo-scientific 
fashion.  It  would  be  a  service  to  replace  these 
erroneous  beliefs  with  something  less  preten- 
tious and  more  defensible. 

Almost  everyone  who  reads  the  newspapers 
is  familiar  with  opinion  polls  and  has  some 
vague  idea  that  the  observation  of  a  relatively 
small  number  of  randomly  selected  individuals 
can  in  some  mysterious  way  provide  information 
about  the  characteristics  of  a  vast  population 
which  has  not  been  observed  at  all. 

This  is  an  exciting  idea.  The  fact  that  the 
sample  can  also  be  made  to  furnish  information 
regarding  the  value  of  the  population  estimates 
(Continued  on  page  100) 
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SHOULD  personnel  work  become  a  profession? 
The  first  and  most  important  guidepost  de- 
termining one's  answer  is  one's  personal  ap- 
praisal of  the  social  function  performed  by  the 
personnel  practitioner. 

All  management  jobs  are  imj^Kirtant  or  po- 
tentially so;  they  carry  responsibility,  are  com- 
plex and  demanding.  Is  there  enough  difference 
between  the  job  demands  of  personnel  specialists 
and  those  of  most  other  management  officials  to 
justify  surrounding  personnel  work  with  special 
safeguards  and  limits.'  I  think  so,  and  conse- 
quently my  vote  is  "aye"  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
fessionalize. 

Like  most  males  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  culture, 
I  find  it  embarrassing  to  talk  publicly  about 
moral  values,  lest  I  be  accused  of  "preaching." 
However,  this  issue  is  essentially  a  moral  de- 
cision—not about  individual  people  but  about 
the  nature  of  jobs. 

Unquestionably,  whatever  one's  occupation, 
one  has  a  responsibility  to  exercise  moral  in- 
tegrity on  and  off  the  job.  But  some  occupa- 
tions, like  medicine  and  law,  are  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive to  the  play  of  ethical  and  value  factors  on 
decisions  made  in  the  line  of  duty.  The  per- 
sonnel man,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  custodian  of 
the  corporate  conscience  in  the  matter  of  "the 
human  use  of  human  beings."  The  fact  that 
very  important  aspects  of  the  personnel  function 
are  exercised  by  line  supervisors,  does  not  relieve 
the  staff  specialist  of  this  responsibility. 

More  important,  perhaps,  than  the  internal 
needs  of  the  corporation  and  its  management 
representatives  are  the  requirements  of  the  larger 
society.  Society  or  the  community,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  government  and  by  public  opinion, 
insist  that  the  business  firm  conform  to  medical 
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The  author  sees  the  personnel  man  as 
the  "custodian  of  the  corporate  con- 
science" in  employee  matters.  But,  he 
says,  only  a  saint  could  be  that  without 
"institutionalized  human  support"  —  the 
kind  of  support  which  professional  status 
would  give  him.  To  try  to  stop  the  drift 
to  professionalization,  he  thinks,  would  be 
to  abdicate  responsibility  "in  favor  of 
comfortable  mediocrity."  This  is  the 
second  part  of  a  paper,  started  in  our  last 
issue,  on  "The  Personnel  Dilemma:  Pro- 
fession or  Not?" 


and  legal  standards  whether  or  not  top  corporate 
officials  feel  it  is  in  the  firm's  self-interest.  Simi- 
larly, good  personnel  practices  are  partly  a  re- 
sponse to  external  notions  of  how  human  beings 
should  be  dealt  with  on  the  job.  Practices  which 
were  acceptable  by  all  concerned  in  1909  are 
taboo  today,  as  we  all  know. 

We,  as  people  in  the  personnel  field,  agree 
that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  our  firm  to  do 
the  best  personnel  job  possible,  even  though  we 
do  not  always  agree  on  how  to  spell  this  out. 
This  conviction  does  not  prevent  clashes  of  opin- 
ion on  personnel  policies  in  which  higher  au- 
thorities over-rule  recommendations  on  which 
almost  all  personnel  experts  would  agree.  This 
happens  more  rarely  in  established  professional 
fields  Uke  law  and  medicine,  and  for  obvious 
reasons.  Not  only  are  these  professions  sup- 
ported strongly  by  law  and  public  opinion,  they 
command  the  respect  of  top  officials  as  profes- 
sions. 
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So  our  field  has  the  drawback  that  it  is 
harder  to  behave  "professionally"  until  we  are 
recognized  as  professionals.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  will  not  get  recognition  until  we  behave 
appropriately.  A  pessimist  might  see  this  as  a 
vicious  circle.  More  optimistically,  we  can  re- 
verse the  spiral,  if  we  are  agreed  that  we  should 
take  remedial  first  steps. 

Personnel  Job  Is  Different 

This  agreement  hinges  on  admitting  that 
the  personnel  job  is  different.  It  is  different  from 
other  staff  jobs  in  that  it  has  to  serve  the  needs 
not  only  of  the  employer,  but  also  act  in  the 
interests  of  employees  as  individual  human 
beings  and,  by  extension,  the  interests  of  society. 
To  assume  that  these  interests  are  always  iden- 
tical, in  the  short-run  context  in  which  actual 
decisions  must  be  made,  is  Pollyannaish. 

To  assume  further  that  in  any  real  conflict 
one's  ultimate  duty  always  lies  with  the  source 
of  the  paycheck  is  to  give  up  pretensions  to  pro- 
fessional standing. 

We  have  to  dissociate  individual  from  col- 
lective, contractual  employee-employer  relation- 
ships on  this  issue,  I  believe.  The  industrial 
relations  man,  like  the  union  bargaining  official, 
is  clearly  a  special  pleader  in  the  last  analysis. 
It  is  up  to  the  union  to  represent  the  collective 
economic  interests  of  its  membership;  the  in- 
dustrial relations  man,  whatever  the  claims  of 
some  management  ideologists,  is  not  a  balance 
wheel,  but  a  protagonist. 

Still,  a  union  is  a  limited-purpose  organiza- 
tion. However  strong  and  energetic  the  union, 
it  cannot  represent  all  of  the  subtle  claims  of 
individual  workers  to  justice  and  compassion, 
and  as  an  understaffed  bureaucracy  it  doesn't 
normally  aspire  to.  Furthermore,  no  manage- 
ment can  abdicate  its  own  moral  responsibility 
to  individual  employees,  and  no  personnel  man 
to  my  knowledge  advocates  such  a  course. 

Personnel  Man  Needs  Protection 
Obviously,  this  is  the  crux  of  the  problem, 
and  it  puts  the  personnel  man  in  a  very  slippery 
position  if  he  has  no  basis  of  support  outside  the 


firm.  It  is  all  very  well  to  propound  moral 
platitudes  about  how  we  should  behave,  ideally. 
Only  saints  behave  heroically  without  institu- 
tionalized human  support.  The  supply  is  too 
short  for  society  to  def>end  on  saints  for  doing 
necessary  jobs.  The  kind  of  institutional  sup- 
ports required  are  those  of  a  profession,  which 
not  only  protects  the  practitioner  from  others, 
but  protects  others  from  him. 

Health,  legality,  national  defense,  the  truth 
which  sets  men  free,  these  are  goals  so  important 
to  society  that  we  encourage  selected  persons  to 
unite  professionally  to  protect  them.  What 
comparable  social  value  could  a  personnel  pro- 
fession defend.' 

Different  people  would  express  it  different 
ways.  "Providing  for  the  effective  utilization 
of  people  by  work  organizations  and  of  work 
organizations  by  people,"  some  would  say. 
Others  speak  of  furthering  "democracy,"  en- 
hancing "self-realization,"  of  "humanizing"  in- 
dustrial organizations.  None  of  these  attempts 
of  definition  really  satisfies  the  ordinary  reader, 
much  less  the  semanticist. 

That  is  not  surprising.  In  large  part,  "health" 
and  other  goals  have  no  precise  positive  referent, 
because  they  are  ideals,  not  "real  things."  They 
are  often  defined  negatively — as  the  absence  of 
threat.  But  they  are  necessary  goals  and  we 
would  all  be  poorer  and  less  secure  if  no  one 
were  looking  after  them. 

To  the  extent  that  there  are  operational 
definitions  of  the  states  of  health,  national  se- 
curity, etc.,  we  normally  find  that  the  definition 
emerges  from  the  work  of  the  relevant  profes- 
sion, rather  than  preceding  the  establishment  of 
the  profession. 

Basics  of  Personnel  Management 
While  f)ersonnel  administration  is  in  a  pre- 
professional  state,  we  can  at  least  say  this  much 
about  the  importance  of  our  jurisdiction.  The 
basic  current  assumptions  about  the  nature  of 
human  beings  and  their  place  in  industrial  or- 
ganizations are  expressed  through  implementa- 
tion of  the  personnel  function.  Charles  A. 
Myers,  writing  in  the  September-October  1958 
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issue  of  Personnel  Administration,  said  the 
following  emphases  are  basic  in  effective  per- 
sonnel administration: 

i)  A  philosophy  for  dealing  with  people  in  a 
democratic   society; 

2)  Belief   in    the   dignity    and    worth    of   the 
individual  human  being; 

3)  Consideration    of    how    organizations    can 
provide  what  people  seek  at  work; 

4)  Recognition  of  the  value  of  individual  con- 
tributions; and, 

5)  Evaluation  of  staff-line  relationships. 
Myers    has    long   been    one    of    the    most 

thoughtful  analysts  of  the  personnel  field  and  it 
would  pay  us  to  look  very  carefully  at  his  at- 
tempts to  generalize  about  the  field. 

One  is  struck  that  these  are  platitudinous 
statements,  all  but  the  last  of  which  are  non- 
technical and  saturated  with  moral  values.  This 
is  by  no  means  a  criticism  of  the  statement.  We 
are  working  in  an  area  where  platitudes  are 
inevitable  and  necessary  expressions  of  value 
[wsitions.  Those  professions  which  have  "ar- 
rived" do  not  need  to  reiterate  as  frequently  the 
platitudes  on  which  they  are  based.  They  can 
afTord  to  emphasize  technical  problems.  We, 
in  personnel,  need  first  to  reach  concensus  about 
moral  purpose. 

Groping  for  \  "Creed" 
It  is  part  of  our  dilemma  that  generally 
stated  propositions  like  Myers'  run  the  risk  of 
being  mutually  contradictory  in  some  respects. 
Take  his  points  2  and  3  for  example.  Interpre- 
tations of  the  organization's  responsibility  to 
provide  need-gratification  for  its  members  can 
take  several  forms,  some  of  which  can  be  and 
have  been  "paternalistic"  and  incompatible  with 
individualistic  values.  It  is  symptomatic  of  an 
emerging  profession  that  we  continually  grapple 
with  new  ways  of  formulating  basic  items  of  our 
"creed"  so  that  they  become  integrated  in  an 
acceptable,  internally   consistent   statement. 

Far  from  being  an  amusing  verbal  game, 
this  attempt  is  the  first  item  of  business  for  "the 
good  of  the  order."  The  fact  that  so  many 
thoughtful  practitioners  in  our  field  call  today 


for  a  code  of  ethics,  a  philosophy,  a  "platform" 
attests  to  a  deeply  felt  need  for  "professionaliza- 
tion." 

Hard  Row  For  Pioneers 

Also,  even  though  no  one  can  expect  perfect 
agreement  from  the  proponents  of  professional- 
ism on  precise  details  of  what  the  new  profes- 
sion would  be,  one  point  would  find  general 
agreement,  I  think.  The  price  expected  of  the 
first  generations  in  effort,  hard  thinking  and 
possible  job  insecurity,  could  well  outweigh  the 
immediate  rewards.  To  ask  people,  many  of 
whom  could  otherwise  occupy  reasonably  com- 
fortable organization  slots,  to  become  pioneers 
in  the  development  of  a  profession  is  a  "hard 
counsel." 

Having  taken  so  roundabout  a  road  to  say 
Yes  to  the  question  "Should  we  professionalize.''" 
and  No  to  the  question  "Are  we  already  in  a 
profession.'",  I  lack  both  the  space  and  the  gall 
to  provide  a  blue  print  for  "How  do  we  get  to 
be  a  profession?"  Let  me  just  say  this.  We 
have  been  making  strides  in  that  direction  for 
at  least  forty  years.  My  hunch  is  that  we  will 
accelerate  our  progress  over  the  next  five  to 
ten  years. 

At  best  it  will  be  a  long,  tough  process. 
But  we  are  progressing  on  a  number  of  fronts. 
ASPA,  for  example,  has  begun  a  long-haul  na- 
tion-wide examination  of:  personnel  standards 
and  practices;  job  and  man  specifications  for 
personnel  jobs;  preparatory  work  offered  by  uni- 
versities in  the  field;  and  current  personnel- 
oriented  research.  The  Public  Personnel  Asso- 
ciation has  published  an  impressive  survey  of 
personnel  research  completed  and  in  progress. 
Lx)cal  and  regional  groups  increasingly  act  as 
clearinghouses  for  disseminating  and  examining 
current  practices. 

As  we  improve  job  standards,  upgrade  our 
own  technical  skills,  build  more  effective  train- 
ing programs  into  college  curricula  so  that  our 
recruits  come  increasingly  better  prepared,  and 
become  familiar  with  relevant  developments  in 
the  behavioral  sciences,  we  are  building  a  foun- 
dation of  information  on  which  to  base  an  ethical 
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code.  At  the  same  time,  as  we  debate  and 
strengthen  our  underlying  moral  value  positions, 
we  will  sharpen  our  understanding  of  the  tech- 
nical developments  we  need  to  make,  the  kinds 
of  academic  preparation  we  can  appropriately 
ask  our  colleges  to  furnish,  and  the  type  of 
illumination  we  require  on  the  research  front. 

Is  Professionalization   "Inevitable"  .'' 

I  beheve  that  we  are  gradually  drifting  to- 
ward professionalization  in  response  to  an  im- 
portant need  of  modern  industrial  society.  The 
drift  has  started  and  appears  to  be  inevitable. 
We  can  accelerate  the  process  by  careful  thought 
and  action.  We  can  slow  it  down  or  stop  it 
only  by  abdicating  our  responsibility  to  ourselves, 
our  jobs,  and  our  society  in  favor  of  comfortable 
mediocrity. 

The  following  moral  goals  of  professional 
personnel  administration  have  been  spelled  out 
by  personnel  writers: 

i)  Industrial  harmony  for  greater  efficiency. 
(The  initial  firm-centered  goal  which  re- 
tains  great   importance); 

2)  The  protection  and  enhancement  of  the 
human  individual  in  a  work  setting.  (Al- 
ways important  for  many  practitioners  and 
due  to  increase  in  importance); 

3)  Protecting  the  moral  values  of  the  nation 
by  giving  20th  century  reality  to  many  of 
our  historical  ideals  about  the  place  of  men 
in  a  democratic  society.  (Curiously  enough, 
this  goal,  very  prominent  among  early  per- 
sonnel writers  like  Tead  and  Benge,  has 
"lost  steam"  until  recently). 

Need  For  Moral  Development 
There  is  a  danger  that  we  have  over-em- 
phasized the  technical,  "scientific"  development 
of  personnel  at  the  expense  of  its  moral  develop- 
ment. Those  of  us  in  the  academic  side  of  the 
field  are  particularly  guilty  here.  The  recent 
spate  of  soul-searching  which  protests  this  un- 
balanced "tcchnicism"  comes  mainly  from  prac- 
titioners. 

"Evangelism"  is  a  dirty  word  to  those  of  us 
reared  in  the  behavioral  science  disciplines.  The 
fact  remains  that  unless  we  have  a  firm  moral 


purpose  behind  our  efforts,  the  development  of 
techniques  occurs  in  a  vacuum.  No  sensible 
person  wants  us  to  stand  still  or  move  backward 
technically,  here  or  in  other  areas.  But  a  bundle 
of  techniques,  however  refined,  which  are  not 
given  meaning  by  ethical  considerations  leads  to 
sterility  or  worse. 

Mere  "human  engineering"  is  most  effective 
in  a  climate  of  totalitarian  controls.  The  very 
phrase  smacks  of  hostility  to  democratic  values 
and  to  the  structure  of  a  free,  competitive  enter- 
prise system.  The  moral  problems  involved  are 
wider  than  their  personnel  applications.  They 
face  the  entire  society.  Those  in  our  field  who 
seek  urgently  for  a  philosophical  basis  for  their 
day-to-day  work,  are  asking  us  to  throw  our 
weight  in  the  right  direction. 
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Job  Enlargement 

and  Employee  Satisfaction 


ONE  common  management  device  to  in- 
crease efficiency  is  the  specialization  of 
tasks.  This  means  the  breaking  down  of  jobs 
into  a  number  of  repetitious  tasks  requiring 
little  skill  and  thinking.  It  is  reported  that  79% 
lit  the  workers  employed  by  one  automobile 
manufacturer  had  jobs  which  they  could  handle 
after  only  one  week's  training.  This  is  an  ex- 
ample of  how  far  specialization  can  be  carried. 

This  principle  of  work  sf)ecialization,  based 
in  the  economic  thinking  of  the  industrial  revo- 
lution, holds  that  the  concentration  of  employee 
effort  will  increase  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
production.  The  question  may  be  raised  whether 
this  is  true. 

The  available  research  indicates  that  too 
much  specialization  has  an  adverse  effect  on  pro- 
duction, psychologically.  Why?  Basically  because 
it  creates  and  maintains  a  work  situation  where 
the  mature  and  intelligent  individual  can  use 
only  relatively  unimportant  abiUties  and  skills. 
Consequently,  the  average  employee  will  tend 
to  experience  a  deep  feeHng  of  dissatisfaction, 
due  to  a  lack  of  variety  associated  with  his  as- 
signed duties,  the  general  requirement  of  mini- 
mum skill  utilization,  and  the  absence  of  a 
definite  challenge  from  the  job. 

When  faced  with  employee  dissatisfaction, 
top  management  has  resorted  to  various  devices 
seeking  to  change  unfavorable  worker  attitudes 
and  behavior.  The  latest,  of  course,  are  human 
relations  training,  executive  and  supervisory  de- 
velopment, and  management  controls  as  related 
to  manpower.    However,  it  is  generally  known 
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Does  breaking  jobs  down  into  fragments 
improve  the  quality  and  quantity  of  pro- 
duction? And  what  does  such  fragmen- 
tation do  to  the  worker?  The  author 
poses  both  questions,  and  cites  examples 
to  suggest  that  both  the  production 
workers  and  the  white-collar  group  may 
work  with  better  spirit  and  contribute 
more  to  company  progress  when  their 
jobs  are  so  enlarged  as  to  challenge  them 
and  elicit  their  thoughtful  interest. 


that  these  have  not  always  led  to  greater  job 
satisfaction  or  a  higher  level  of  productivity. 

If  such  methods  have  not  been  overly  suc- 
cessful one  may  ask  what  else  might  work. 
Analysis  of  the  research  literature  suggests  that 
management  may  be  wise  to  shift  from  work 
specialization  to  job  enlargement.  This  is  the 
method  by  which  there  is  a  recombining  of  two 
or  more  separate  tasks  into  one.  Obviously,  this 
will  demand  from  the  worker  greater  use  of  his 
abilities  and  skills. 

However,  does  an  increase  in  worker  satis- 
faction necessarily  follow  job  enlargement.''  Re- 
cent findings  support  this  idea.  For  example, 
Sears  Roebuck  and  Company  found  that  job 
enlargement  was  quite  effective  in  increasing 
employee  morale.  They  reduced  the  number  of 
employees  in  the  lower  work  levels,  increased 
the  variety  of  tasks  assigned  to  each  worker,  and 
had  each  employee  participate  in  a  broader 
phase  of  the  production  operation.    The  Inter- 
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national  Business  Machines  Company  had  a 
similar  experience.  After  a  trial  experiment  at 
the  Endicott  plant,  which  resulted  in  improved 
employee  morale  and  greater  productivity,  they 
extended  the  principle  of  job  enlargement  to 
their  other  plants. 

Apparently,  automation  also  calls  for  job 
enlargement.  In  one  company,  it  necessitated 
the  combining  of  different  skills  into  a  higher- 
level  job  in  order  to  handle  the  more  complex 
duties.  As  in  the  other  two  cases,  this  resulted 
in  greater  work  interest  and  increased  employee 
satisfaction. 

White-Collar  Job  Enlargement 

In  the  above  examples,  job  enlargement  was 
applied  to  more  or  less  mechanized  or  repeti- 
tious, assembly-line  work.  What  about  the 
white<ollar  employee — the  professional,  the  su- 
pervisor.'' Here  job  enlargement  may  take  the 
form  of  employee  participation  in  management 
decisions,  and  greater  authority,  responsibility, 
and  control  over  the  work  environment. 

Probably  the  two  best-known  plans  using 
this  type  of  job  enlargement  are  multiple- 
management  and  the  Scanlon  plan.  Others  are 
bottom-up  management,  joint  employer-em- 
ployee committees,  and  reaching-out  manage- 
ment. 

In  1932,  McCormick  and  Company  of 
Baltimore  installed  a  multiple-management 
system  which  established  three  employee  repre- 
sentative boards.  The  factory  board  dissemi- 
nates top  management  ideas  to  every  lower  level 
in  the  plant  and  provides  a  channel  for  an  up- 
ward flow  of  employee  recommendations  and 
constructive  criticism.  The  junior  board  repre- 
sents the  administrative  and  supervisory  person- 
nel. The  sales  board  acts  in  a  similar  capacity 
for  the  sales  representatives  in  the  field.  Regu- 
lar meetings  are  held  and  there  is  a  rotation  of 
membership  on  each  board. 

After  25  years,  the  company  reports  that  it 
has  received   many  constructive  proposals  con- 


cerning the  operation  and  management  of  the 
business,  which  have  contributed  greatly  to  its 
expansion.  In  turn,  it  has  found  that  the  system 
has  given  the  employees  a  strong  feeling  of 
belonging  to  the  company  and  being  a  part  of 
its  affairs,  has  provided  an  outlet  for  self-ex- 
pression, an  opportunity  for  participation  in 
company  decisions  and  planning,  and  some  con- 
trol over  the  immediate  work  situation. 

Purposes  of  the  Scanlon  Plan 
The  Scanlon  plan  seeks  to  encourage  active 
employee  participation  in  cost  reduction,  meth- 
ods improvement,  and  the  development  of  cost- 
saving  equipment.  The  originator  states  that 
management  can  accomplish  this  by  formally 
encouraging  individual  employees  and  work 
groups  to  apply  their  ingenuity  and  work 
knowledge  to  solving  specific  operating  prob- 
lems. 

If  suggestions  and  recommendations  lead  to 
lower  costs  and  higher  productivity,  most  or- 
ganizations give  rewards  for  participation, 
usually  in  the  form  of  bonuses  and  profit  shar- 
ing. However,  no  matter  how  important  the 
monetary  gain  to  the  worker  or  work  group, 
all  cases  cited  in  the  literature  show  results  of 
a  more  psychological  impact;  namely,  utiliza- 
tion of  more  complex  abilities  on  the  job,  less 
worker  dependency  on  the  supervisor,  and 
greater   work   satisfaction. 

Another  step  can  be  taken  in  enlarging  the 
jobs  of  supervisory  personnel  at  the  operating 
level.  This  concerns  the  personnel  function, 
which  traditionally  belonged  to  the  line  fore- 
man but  was  lost  with  the  establishment  of 
formal  personnel  departments.  There  are  few 
systematic  studies  on  this  procedure,  but  one 
investigation  indicated  that  when  supervisors 
were  given  back  some  of  the  control  over  per- 
sonnel activities  they  showed  more  cooperation 
on  the  job  in  their  daily  work  contacts,  became 
more  dependable,  and  took  increased  satisfac- 
tion in  their  work. 


Bill  Burk  Shows  a  Way  to  Better 
Company-Cortiinunity  Relations 


By  King  Evans 

Manager,  Training  Department 

Marathon — Division  of  American  Can  Company 

Menasha,  Wisconsin 


DOING  everything  possible  to  improve  rela- 
tions between  company  and  community  is 
both  a  business  and  a  civic  responsibility.  But 
before  we  can  do  anything  helpful,  we  must 
supply  one  important  ingredient  —  interest  — 
enough  to  exert  ourselves.  Talking  about  doing 
something  and  getting  it  done  are  sometimes 
years  apart. 

Then,  before  making  an  effort,  intentions 
should  be  thought  through;  to  be  sure  that 
words  and  actions  will  be  constructive,  not 
ineffective  or  harmful  in  any  way. 

The  big  question  is:  in  what  ways  can  an 
average  individual  really  help.'  The  answer 
can  be  found  in  the  lives  of  some  of  the  people 
we  know.  Take  the  case  of  Bill  Burk,  for  in- 
stance, a  fine  paper-maker.  Bill  is  fifty-three 
years  old,  has  average  health  and  is  the  father  of 
six  children.  A  rather  stout  five-foot-nine,  he 
is  an  alert  and  pleasant  fellow.  He  has  been 
with  the  company  for  nineteen  years  and  is 
hard-working,  well-liked. 

Bill's  wife  keeps  a  good  home  for  him  and 
their  children.  Consequently,  his  only  home 
problems  are  the  important,  ever-present  ones 
associated  with  helping  to  raise  a  family  proper- 
ly. These  he  takes  as  seriously  as  he  does  his 
work  at  the  mill  and  he  is  a  good  husband  and 
father.  One  of  his  observations  about  family  life 
goes  something  like  this,  "It  usually  follows  that 
a  man  who  boasts  that  he  is  always  the  boss  in 
his  own  home  will  lie  about  other  things,  too." 

"We  need  someone  dependable  to  canvass 
for  the  community  chest  in  your  neighborhood. 
Will  you  do  it?",  he  was  asked  one  year.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  make  a  plausible  excuse  for 
refusing  but   he   restrained   that   and   gave  the 


Each  of  us  owes  something  to  the  com- 
munities where  we  work  and  live.  Doing 
something  about  it  individually  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  ways  to  promote  good 
company-community  relations.  The  au- 
thor proves  again  his  skill  in  getting 
across  a  big  lesson  in  simple  words  that 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 


request  some  thought.  "Well,  it's  my  town  and 
it's  a  good  place  to  live,"  Bill  answered  slowly. 
"And  anyone  that  helps  it,  helps  each  person  in 
it  to  some  extent.  Yes,  I'll  be  glad  to." 

He  still  serves  in  that  capacity  year  after 
year.  No,  he  doesn't  go  in  for  a  lot  of  com- 
munity work  but  he  does  like  his  company 
well  enough  to  represent  it,  when  he  can,  in  at 
least  one  or  two  of  the  town  projects. 

Something  else  that  makes  Bill  so  respected 
is  the  way  he  talks.  His  words  are  clean  but 
even  more  than  that — he's  careful  what  he  says. 
"Where  did  you  hear  that.?"  is  a  question  that's 
often  asked.  When  the  answer  is,  "Bill  Burk 
said  so,"  the  questioner  who  knows  Bill  invari- 
ably replies,  "Well,  then  it  must  be  true.  You 
can  count  on  everything  that  man  says."  But, 
if  the  truth  happens  to  be  detrimental,  and 
repeating  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose.  Bill 
doesn't  allow  himself  to  do  it. 

There  are  so  many  advantages  that  can 
be  mentioned,  so  many  good  points  to  be  em- 
phasized about  most  places  and  people,  that 
aimlessly  talking  about  their  less  appealing  fea- 
tures is  both  unwise  and  unwanted.  Who  was 
it   that   said,  "It  takes  some  of   us  about   two 
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years  to  learn  to  talk,  and  around  sixty  years  to 
learn  not  to"? 

One  thing  is  certain:  a  loose,  irresponsible 
mouth  unleashes  so  many  unnecessary  troubles, 
so  many  different  kinds  and  depths  of  miseries, 
that  you  and  I  certainly  want  no  part  in  adding 
to  them.  To  speak  well  of  the  places  in  which 
we  live  and  work  (and  really  try  to  like  the 
people  there)  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
things  any  person  can  do. 

Every  Employee  A  Communicator 

Of  course,  there  are  the  well-meant  but 
bungling  attempts  at  communications  that  can 
be  as  unfair  to  a  town  or  company  as  they  are 
to  individuals;  attempts  that  often  are  as  de- 
structive as  deliberate  lies.  Some  of  these  are: 
quoting  partial  truths  as  the  whole  truth,  stat- 
ing guesses  so  that  they  seem  like  established 
facts,  repeating  idle  gossip  as  if  it  were  as  ac- 
curate as  a  scientific  formula,  making  remarks 
seem  very  important  though  they  have  little  or 
no  real  meaning. 

Then,  sadly  enough,  there  are  those  who 
sometimes  deliberately  try  to  hurt  others  with 
their  comments.  These  offenders  should  be 
pitied  the  most.  Surely  they  will  be  sorry  for  it! 

Realizing  the  heavy  impact  of  politics  on  the 
future  of  his  community  and  on  his  pay-checks. 
Bill  Burk  follows  the  lead  of  his  suptervisor  and 
takes  much  more  than  the  usual,  passive  interest 
in  pohtical  activities.  He  not  only  votes  in  all 
elections,  he  personally  participates  by  helping 
his  party  in  any  way  that  he  can. 

Of  course.  Bill  knows  that  attending  com- 
munity functions  is  important,  and  acts  accord- 
ingly. "Why  should  you  e.xpect  anyone  else  to 
be  interested  in  your  town's  activities  if  you're 
not."*"  he  asks  uncooperative  town  critics.  Real 
embarrassing  questions  (including  those  that 
might  be  crossing  your  mind)  he  uses  sparingly, 
and  instead  of  humiliating  the  do-nothing  fault- 
finders Bill  tries  to  set  an  example  they  will 
want  to  follow. 

It  is  this  kind  of  thing  that  encourages  his 
friends  to  spend  their  money  in  the  town  where 
they  earn  it  and  to  maintain  a  good  credit  rating 


there.  "How  would  we  like  it  if  we  had  to 
send  to  a  large  city  or  go  to  another  town 
when  we're  in  a  hurry  to  buy  something  or 
have  a  repair  job  that  needs  prompt  attention?" 
they  wonder. 

They  also  go  out  of  their  way  to  work  with 
the  employment  and  other  local  agencies  that 
are  so  important  to  the  town  and  company's 
welfare. 

Takes  Interest  in  Community  Affairs 

Bill  takes  an  interest  in  schools  and  feels 
strongly  that  cooperating  with  those  in  the  area 
is  another  good  way  to  improve  town  and 
company  relations.  He  practices  what  he  be- 
lieves, too,  and  consistently  supports  school 
athletics  and  other  activities. 

He  also  believes  that  every  man  who  works 
conscientiously  and  safely  and  who  does  his 
part  in  maintaining  good  labor  relations  is  con- 
tributing much  toward  making  his  company 
more  worthy  of  the  respect  that  the  people  in 
the  town  have  for  it. 

Of  course,  if  there's  any  one  thing  that 
gives  a  company  a  bad  name  in  a  community, 
it's  poor  conduct  on  the  part  of  employees. 
What  we  say  and  how  we  say  it  are  usually  re- 
membered much  longer  than  we  realize,  but 
our  actions  are  always  noticed  and  often 
imitated. 

I  like  what  was  said  about  doing  harmful 
things  one  day  during  a  coffee  break:  "Who 
wants  to  do  wrong  things?  We  usually  do  them 
because  of  weakness,  force  of  habit  or  because 
of  errors.  Unfortunately,  their  effect  on  every- 
body is  just  the  same.  So  it  certainly  pays  to 
try  to  do  our  best  all  of  the  time." 

All  of  us  can  help  relations  between  our 
company  and  community  if  we:  Watch  what 
we  say  and  how  we  say  it.  Try  to  like  the  people 
where  we  work  and  live.  Support  (in  some 
way)  community  projects  and  school  activities, 
Do  everything  wc  can  to  maintain  good  labor 
relations.  Spend  much  of  our  money  in  the 
town  where  we  earn  it,  and  establish  a  good 
credit  rating  there.  Act  so  that  both  our  com- 
[lany  and  community  can  be  proud  of  us. 


As  You  Were  Saying- 


1  picked  this  item  out  of  a  Detroit  news- 
paper while  I  was  there  attending  the  Confer- 
ence mentioned.  Do  other  Personnel  Directors 
feel  the  same  way?  We  would  be  interested  to 
hear. 

A  Business  Woman  Lool{s  at  Job  Appeal 

One  of  the  ladies  attending  the  conference 
here  of  the  International  Association  of  Person- 
nel Women  expressed  a  candid  opinion  about 
the  relative  merits  of  government  and  private 
employment. 

"Government  employes,"  said  Miss  Alice 
Kice,  of  the  Bankers  Trust  Co.  in  New  York, 
"can  work  20  or  25  years  and  retire  with  good 
pensions.  Their  girls  get  longer  vacations,  longer 
leaves  of  absence,  personal  leaves  and  better 
benefits  all  the  way  around.  Government  com- 
petes with  private  industry  to  the  disadvantage 
of  private  industry." 

There  undoubtedly  are  differences  of  opinion 
about  the  value  of  fringe  benefits,  but  Miss  Rice's 
statement  that  private  industry  and  business 
have  a  difficult  time  competing  with  government 
partially  redresses  the  oft-heard  complaint  that 
government  employes  are  continually  being  lured 
away  by  private  employers. 


One  of  our  loyal  readers,  Sidney  E.  Garry, 
Davenport,  Iowa  has  written  us,  "At  times 
Personnel  Journal  prints  an  article  that  is  par- 
ticularly pertinent  to  a  reader's  or  a  close  associ- 
ate's industrial  problem  in  labor  relations.  Such 
was  the  case  where  you  published  an  article  re- 
lating to  a  basis  for  wage  rates,  whether  based 
on  going  rates  in  the  area  or  other  rate  bases  or 
based  on  rates  f>aid  by  competitors  in  the  same 
industry.  Contract  negotiations  were  taking 
place  between  a  Tulsa  chemical  company  and 
a  union.  Tulsa,  Oklahoma  is  a  high  wage  oil 
center;  while  chemical  companies  (fertilizer  and 
acids)  in  neighboring  state  areas  have  a  lower 
wage  rate,  therefore  in  order  to  remain  in  a 
competitive  position  it  is  necessary  that  a  Tulsa 


based  chemical  company  base  its  wage  scale  on 
that  paid  by  competitors.  (I  forwarded  the 
article  and  it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  company  president,  plant  superintendent, 
consulting  engineer  and  executive  personnel.) 
Might  add  they  still  are  holding  the  article  so 
more  of  the  supervisory  group  can  read  it.  I 
would  say  that  the  value  and  timeliness  of  the 
article  did  play  a  part  in  the  negotiations.)" 

The  article  referred  to  was  Determining  the 
Wage  Settlement,  McConkey  &  Lynch  Personnel 
Journal,  March  1959. 


The  Personnel  Journal  has  always  had  a 
number  of  subscribers  in  various  foreign  coun- 
tries. Sometimes  we  wonder  how  useful  our 
articles,  designed  for  American  readers,  can  be 
under  other  circumstances. 

We  recently  heard  from  a  subscriber  in 
Colombia,  South  America,  who  had  transcribed 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Leopold's  article  "Psychology  of 
the  Interview"  from  the  December  1958  issue, 
into  Spanish  for  use  at  the  Industrial  University 
at  Santander. 

We  are  always  happy  to  give  permission  for 
reprints  and  many  requests  come  to  us  every 
month.  We  are  unusually  appreciative  however, 
of  this  request  from  someone  who  put  a  good 
bit  of  time  in  making  a  translation. 

Dr.  Leopold's  article  has  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  favorable  comment. 


A  rapidly  growing  muUi-pIant  chemitai  company 
offers  challenging  opportunity  to  young  man  with 
a  degree  in  Industrial  Relations,  or  related  field. 
The  position  will  include  the  administration  of 
plane  personnel  activities,  and  various  Industrial 
Relations  assignments  on  a  company-witlc  basis. 
One  to  two  years  experience  desirable,  but  not 
essential.  Substantial  opportunity  for  professional 
growth,  and  advancement.  Location  New  England. 
Please  submit  detailed  resumes,  including  salary 
requirements  to  Box  638. 
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Statistical  Methods  and  the  Personnel  Worker 

(Continued  jrom  page  go) 


made  from  its  data  sounds  to  most  laymen  like 
a  bit  of  abracadabra.  Yet  the  layman  under- 
stands something  about  the  business  of  drawing 
samples  and  making  inferences  from  samples. 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Sampling 

Few  people  get  through  a  day  without  mak- 
ing some  sort  of  decision  based  upon  a  sample. 
The  physician  generalizes  about  the  incidence 
of  a  particular  malady  from  the  patients  he  has 
examined.  The  parent  uses  his  experience  with 
one  or  two  children  as  a  basis  for  general  opin- 
ions regarding  the  probable  effect  of  certain 
methods  of  discipline.  The  businessman  tries 
to  project  his  past  experience  into  the  future,  and 
the  manufacturer  examines  samples  of  his  prod- 
uct to  see  whether  the  process  is  satisfactory. 
The  school  teacher  uses  accumulated  experience 
with  children  as  a  guide  in  dealing  with  a  new 
group  of  pupils. 

In  fact,  everyone  is  continually  trying  to 
draw  inferences  about  the  behavior  of  other 
people  from  the  Hmited  and  biased  sample  of 
people  who  have  come  under  his  f>ersonal  ob- 
servation. 

The  educated  person — especially  the  person- 
nel worker — needs  to  become  sensitive  to  sources 
of  bias  in  any  sample  on  which  he  is  depending 
for  information,  needs  to  know  that  sampling 
has  become  a  highly  technical  business,  and  that 
if  he  plans  to  make  an  important  study  utilizing 
sampling,  he  must  study  the  pertinent  literature 
or  consult  an  expert,  preferably  both. 

It  is  an  enlightening  experience  for  anyone 
to  take  part  in  the  actual  drawing  of  random 
samples  from  a  known  population,  to  see  the 
variability  among  the  statistics  (say  the  means, 
of  these  samples),  to  see  a  sampling  distribution 
take  form,  and  to  learn  the  import  of  random- 
ness and  the  relation  of  sample  size  to  precision 
of  estimate. 

Understanding  Can  Change  Outlook 
After  such  an  experience  he  is  never  quite 
the  same,  for  he  has  discovered  that  while  varia- 


tion and  uncertainty  are  universal,  yet  under 
the  apparent  confusion  lies  a  measure  of  uni- 
formity. There  are  relationships  which  domi- 
nate the  swarming  inconsistencies;  there  are 
limits  beyond  which  the  uncertainty  does  not 
pass. 

With  Charles  Darwin,  we  may  well  express 
the  hope  that  "generations  will  grow  up  which 
have  a  facility  that  few  of  us  at  present  possess 
in  thinking  about  the  world  in  the  way  which 
the  quantum  theory  has  shown  to  be  the  true 
one.  The  inaccuracies  and  uncertainties  of  the 
world  will  be  recognized  as  one  of  its  essential 
features.  Inaccuracy  in  the  world  will  not  be 
associated  with  inaccuracy  of  thought,  and  the 
result  will  be  ...  a  more  sensible  view  about 
the  things  of  ordinary  life.  ..." 
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Long-Range  Planning  for  Management.  David 
W.  Ewing,  Editor.  Harper  &  Brothers,  Pub- 
lishers, New  York.  1958.  4S9  pages  and  one 
chuckle.  $6.50. 

Publishers  should  gang  up  on  Mr.  Ewing 
and  have  him  exported.  He  is  going  to  hurt 
their  business.  By  deliberate  intent,  or  otherwise, 
he  has  prepared  a  book  to  end  for  a  long  time, 
the  publishing  of  any  books  on  long-range 
pl.inning. 

For  the  uninitiated,  here  is  the  encyclopedia 
from  a  to  z.  For  the  man  who  wants  to  sharpen 
up  his  thinking,  here  is  a  well-documented  series 
of  articles  and  excerpts  from  books  by  the  most 
sophisticated  and  elite  thinkers  and  doers. 

References  go  back  as  far  as  Marcus  Aurel- 
ius.  The  most  serious  omission  with  respect  to 
ancient  planners  was  the  fact  that  Noah  didn't 
even  get  a  line. 

Two  Republican  Presidents  contributed 
major  gems  in  a  star-studded  array:  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  quoted  as  having  said — "If  we  could 
first  know  where  we  are,  and  whither  we  are 
tending,  we  could  then  judge  better  what  to  do, 
and  how  to  do  it." 

A  quotation  from  President  Eisenhower 
emphasized  the  human  element  in  planning  in 
a  most  significant  way — "No  matter  how  much 
wisdom  may  go  into  planning,  whether  it  be  an 
insurance  program,  an  armed  invasion  of  a 
continent,  or  a  campaign  to  reduce  the  inroads 
of  disease,  the  measure  of  its  success  always  will 
be  the  spirit  and  mettle  of  the  individuals  en- 
gaged in  its  execution.  No  matter  how  much 
treasure  may  support  a  project,  or  how  elaborate 
its  organization,  or  how  detailed  and  farsighted 
its  operational  scheme,  the  human  element  is 
always  the  central  one." 

Major  sections  of  the  book  are:  Nature  and 
Principles;    Organization;    Steps   in   Making   a 


Plan;     Special     Problems;     Limitations;     and 
Strategy. 

A  considerable  amount  of  repetition  natur- 
ally shows  up  in  such  a  collection  of  articles  and 
book  excerpts.   But  a  great  deal  of  it  might  be 
put  into  the  simple  "problem  solving"  formula 
of  the  Dietz-Dooley  Training  Within  Industry 
group- 
State  the  problem 
Get  the  facts 
Weigh  and  Decide 
Follow  through 

A  special  chapter  for  the  who-dunnit  fans  is 
included  under  the  title  of  Business  Espionage." 

As  for  the  "chuckle,"  the  chapter  dealing 
with  the  modern  triumvirate  of  businessmen, 
lawyers,  and  economists  who  may  form  a  long- 
range  planning  team,  ends  up  with  a  P.S.  by 
the  author  Melvin  Anshen— 

"Some  businessmen,  lawyers,  and  economists 
have  discovered  how  to  work  well  in  teams.  They 
do  not  misunderstand  one  another.  They  respect 
their  individual  disciplines  and  merge  them 
harmoniously  and  profitably  in  joint  assign- 
ments. Needless  to  say,  this  description  fits  all 
my  friends." 

H.  H.  Carey 


Policy  Making  and  Executive  Action  (Cases 
of  Business  Policy).  By  Thomas  J.  McNichols, 
Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  Business  Administra- 
tion School  of  Business,  Northwestern  university. 
McGraw-Hill,  1959.  693  pages.  $8.00. 

This  is  a  difficult  book  to  review  because  its 
success  in  filling  its  purpose  is  dependent  upon 
two  outside  factors- — the  skill  of  the  teacher  and 
the  experience  and  thinking  power  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

While  the  case  system  is  undoubtedly  the 
nearest  semblance  to  actual  experience,  it  is  still 
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not  a  good  substitute  for  it.  Harking  back  to  my 
days  at  NYU  School  of  Commerce  following 
directly  a  small-town  high  school,  I  can  recall 
how  stupified  I  was  trying  to  understand  the 
financing  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
and  similar  'toughies'  so  far  removed  from  my 
extremely  limited  business  grasp. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  background  now  avail- 
able in  these  cases  would  have  helped  me  to 
understand  what  it  was  all  about,  but  I  am  still 
persuaded  that  the  student  would  get  a  lot  more 
out  of  such  a  course  if  he  spent  two  years  work- 
ing between  highschool  and  college. 

No  doubt  the  more  glib  student  can  make 
some  lucky  guesses  as  to  the  desirability  of  cer- 
tain policies,  considering  the  background  infor- 
mation provided,  but  regardless  of  results  of  the 
test,  I  believe  the  understanding  will  be  barely 
skin-deep  as  compared  with  the  grasp  of  a  post- 
graduate group  who  have  actually  been  on  the 
firing  line. 

Of  course  all  the  above  is  no  criticism  of 
cither  the  general  use  of  cases  or  of  this  particu- 
lar book.  It  is  a  plea  for  more  deliberate  plan- 
ning of  an  education  along  business  lines  than 
is  apparently  now  the  case.  I  have  interviewed 
hundreds  of  college  students  for  positions  in 
industry  and  have  been  astonished  at  the  careless- 
ness at  which  their  courses  were  selected  and  the 
entire  unreadiness  of  many  of  them  for  any 
conceivable  business  position. 

The  cases  in  this  book  have  been  grouped 
into  six  parts,  headed:  (i)  Top  Management  in 
Perspective;  (2)  Analysis  of  the  Situation;  (3) 
The  Decision-Making  Process;  (4)  Implementa- 
tion Through  Organization  and  Control;  (5) 
Basic  Day-to-day  Administration;  and  (6)  Re- 
appraising and  Re-charting  Courses  of  Action. 

In  the  individual  cases  that  I  have  read  I 
did  not  find  that  some  case  fitted  under  one 
particular  grouping  any  more  than  under  one  or 
two  of  the  others.  This  was  indeed  pointed  out 
by  the  author.  Also,  I  noticed  that  some  of  the 
cases,  while  usually  reaching  back  into  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  company  seemed  to  be  left  hang- 
ing in  the  air  as  far  as  their  current  status  is  con- 


cerned. This  proved  a  little  disconcerting  and 
would  not  be  particularly  helpful  to  the  teacher 
in  clarifying  the  points  to  be  grasped. 

Some  of  the  cases  cover  detailed  histories  of 
certain  events  in  prominent  named  companies, 
while  in  other  cases  the  companies  and  personnel 
are  disguised.  In  either  instance,  the  stories  are 
interesting  and  are  supported  by  plenty  of  sta- 
tistical tables  that  would  assist  the  teacher  in  in- 
ducing the  student  to  understand  the  situation 
which  might  require  a  change  in  poHcy. 

Among  the  actual  companies  named  are 
Bucyrus-Erie,  Aldens,  Inc.,  Blaw-Knox,  and 
Elgin  Watch. 

Aside  from  the  text  of  the  cases  themselves, 
there  are  only  a  brief  preface  and  short  intro- 
ductory chapter  on  the  background  and  develop- 
ment policy  in  the  administrative  process.  This 
last  contains  a  number  of  helpful  questions  that 
the  student  should  ask  himself  in  reviewing  the 
facts  brought  out  regarding  the  individual  com- 
pany. There  are  also  two  unique  charts  that 
will  be  helpful  in  realizing  the  relationship  o£ 
people,  material  and  events  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  policy. 

All  in  all,  this  book  should  be  very  useful  to 
the  teacher  who  is  trying  to  inculcate  business      f 
poHcy  thinking— something  that  is  not  too  com- 
mon even  among  businessmen  of  long  experi- 
ence. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  cases  presented 
have  been  gathered  over  a  considerable  period 
of  time  by  a  number  of  the  faculty  of  the  school 
of  Business  of  the  Northwestern  University.  It 
represents  also  the  cooperation  of  many  business 
executives  who  have  shared  their  business  experi- 
ences and  thinking  in  this  way.  It  is  suggested 
that  along  with  the  use  of  this  textbook  the 
teachers  would  be  well  advised  to  occasionally 
bring  in  an  articulate  businessman  for  a  brief 
discussion  of  some  of  his  own  experiences  and 
for  questioning  by  the  class. 

L.  H.  Kurtz 
General  Motors  Corp. 
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Effective  Communication  in  Company  Publi- 
cations. By  C.  J.  Dover.  Bureau  of  National 
Affairs,  1231  24th  St.,  Washington,  D.  C.  365 
pages.  $14.75. 

Company  publication  editors  are  socially- 
useful  citizens  who  can  be  proud  of  the  creative 
contribution  they  are  making,  declares  C.  J. 
Dover  in  his  operations  manual.  Effective  Com- 
munication in  Company  Publications.  The  365- 
page  book  is  bound  in  a  leatherette  and  loose- 
leaf  notebook,  for  convenience  in  use,  and  is  an 
extremely  usable  tool  for  industrial  editors.  In 
preparing  the  study  Dover  drew  on  material, 
comments,  and  ideas  from  a  committee  of  100 
participating  editors.  Dover  has  been  concerned 
with  communications  at  General  Electric  for  the 
past  eleven  years. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts:  Com- 
munications, key  management  tool;  controversial 
communication;  the  editorial  routine;  and  the 
publication  in  perspective.  Illuminating  case 
histories,  examples,  and  bibliography  are  in- 
cluded. Dover  concludes  that  company  publica- 
tions have  shown  splendid  and  spectacular  pro- 
gress under  the  leadership  of  those  dedicated 
and  creative  f)eople  who  are  called  editors.  The 
tremendous  potential  for  good  which  is  inherent 
in  company  publications  nevertheless  remains 
largely  untapped. 

He  makes  some  interesting  predictions. 
Among  them  are  these :  the  publication  will  gain 
increasing  recognition  and  use  as  a  key  tool  of 
management.  More  publications  will  have  writ- 
ten objectives.  There  will  be  more  frequent  use 
of  evaluation  techniques  as  measures  of  publi- 
cation effectiveness.  Forthright  communication 
on  controversial  issues  will  get  increasing  atten- 
tion in  company  publications.  The  publication 
will  be  better  integrated  into  a  total  management 
plan  of  communication.  The  unbiased  or  dis- 
interested third  party  concept  of  the  company 
publication  editor  will  disintegrate.  The  two 
leading  editors'  associations  will  find  it  to  their 
common  interest  to  merge  and  pool  their  re- 
sources. College  graduates  will  be  better  trained 
for  the  role  of  publication  editor  or  communica- 


tion specialist.  Company  publications  in  foreign 
countries  will  grow  in  effectiveness,  and  there 
will  be  a  better  interchange  of  information  be- 
tween national  editors'  groups.  Persuasive  con- 
tent will  get  an  increasingly  larger  share  of 
publication  space.  D.  B. 
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A  Revision  of  the  Study  of  Values  for  Use  in 
Magazine  Re.\dership  Research.  By  Warren  C. 
Engstrom  and  Mary  E.  Powers,  Curtis  Publish- 
ing Company.  ]ottrnal  of  Applied  Psychology, 
Vol.  43,  No.  I,  February  1959,  74-78. 

Magazine  readership  research  was  at  first 
largely  limited  to  simple  studies  of  item  popu- 
larity. The  results  were  not  very  useful  and  led 
to  a  search  for  more  basic  explanations  which 
would  take  personality  factors  into  account.  The 
authors  in  this  case  decided  to  use  the  Allport- 
Vernon  Study  of  Values  to  determine  how  the 
six  values  of  the  test  would  be  related  to  maga- 
zine reading. 

A  revision  of  the  Study  of  Values  was  neces- 
sary because  it  was  found  to  be  considerably 
above  the  vocabulary  level  of  the  general  popu- 
lation. The  Curtis  revision  tried  to  reduce  the 
vocabulary  and  cultural  levels  without  changing 
the  underlying  design  and  working  of  the  origi- 
nal test.  Examples  of  how  an  item  was  changed 
from  the  Allport-Vernon  version  to  the  Curtis 
revision  are  given  in  this  article.  The  Curtis 
revision  was  tried  out  with  national  samples  of 
noncollege  groups  under  conditions  of  house-to- 
house  field  survey  interviewing.  The  scale  was 
used  with  individuals  and  with  groups  in  both 
office  and  home  situations,  and  proved  to  be  a 
practical  instrument.  Reliability  studies  were 
made  with  high  school  students  in  Wayne, 
Pennsylvania  and  with  new  employees  at  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company,  and  the  revision 
was  found  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements 
of  reliability. 

The  Curtis  revision  of  the  Study  of  Values 
was  used  in  a  pilot  study  of  300  subjects  in  six 
Eastern  cities.  In  addition  to  the  Curtis  revision 
each  subject  filled  out  a  questionnaire  on  read- 
ing interests  which  covered  nonfiction  articles 
and  magazine-type  short  stories. 

The  Study  of  Values  classifies  a  person  as 
predominantly  one  of  the  following  six  types: 
theoretical,  economic,  aesthetic,  social,  political 


and  religious.  "Significant  differences  were 
found  in  reading  interest  for  individuals  of  differ- 
ent values,  and  the  value  scores  were  effective 
in  discriminating  among  the  tyf)es  of  material 
chosen  for  reading  by  different  groups  of  indi- 
viduals." A  short  description  is  given  of  the 
reading  preferences  of  persons  with  each  of  the 
different  values.  The  authors  feel  that  this  re- 
vision should  be  a  useful  tool  in  future  reader- 
ship research. 

Predicting  Female  Absenteeism.  By  James  C. 
Naylor  and  Norman  L.  Vincent,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity. Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  12,  No.  i. 
Spring,  1959,  81-84. 

The  authors  were  trying  to  find  out  whether 
it  was  possible  to  predict  absenteeism  among 
female  employees  from  items  usually  found  on 
any  job  application  blank.  The  three  items 
singled  out  for  study  were  (i)  age,  (2)  marital 
status,  and  (3)  number  of  dependents. 

The  220  subjects  were  women  clerical  work- 
ers in  a  large  manufacturing  company  in  the 
middle  west.  They  ranged  in  age  from  18  to 
58  and  were  divided  into  two  groups:  32  and 
above,  and  31  and  below.  The  groups  for  num- 
ber of  dependents  were:  i  or  more,  and  none. 
The  dividing  point  for  absenteeism  was  set  at 
4  days  or  more,  and  less  than  4  days. 

Half  of  the  women  were  studied  first,  and 
the  other  half  were  held  out  for  cross-validation 
purposes.  Of  the  three  items,  only  number  of 
dependents  was  found  to  be  significantly  related 
to  absenteeism.  A  multiple  correlation  for  all 
three  predictors  against  the  criterion  of  absentee- 
ism was  calculated,  but  this  was  not  significantly 
better  than  the  prediction  based  on  number  of 
dependents  alone.  The  same  results  were  found 
in  the  cross-validation  group. 

The  authors  point  out  the  advantages  of 
using  personal  history  information  as  the  basis 
of  a  sound  selection  program.  Personal  history 
data  are  not  prone  to  deliberate  faking,  and  they 
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do  not  involve  the  cost  and  time  required  for 
the  administration  of  special  tests  to  all  job 
applicants. 

Other  personnel  directors  may  wish  to  check 
to  see  whether  this  same  relationship  between 
number  of  dependents  and  female  absenteeism 
exists  among  their  employees. 

Observation  Methodology  and  Supervisory  Be- 
havior. By  Harry  E.  O'Neil  and  Albert  J. 
Kubany,  General  Motors  Institute.  Personnel 
Psychology,  Vol.  12,  No.  i,  Spring,  1959,  85-95. 

This  is  an  ambitious  piece  of  research  and 
was  designed  to  test  the  claims  that  direct  obser- 
vations are  the  most  appropriate  measures  of 
supervisory  behavior.  The  survey  of  the  litera- 
ture given  here  refers  again  and  again  to  the 
values  of  direct  observation  of  supervisory  job 
behavior.  The  results  that  were  reported  in  these 
studies  were  not  always  very  helpful,  but  the 
authors  continue  to  recommend  the  direct  ob- 
servation of  behavior  as  the  most  useful  tech- 
nique in  the  study  of  managerial  jobs.  The 
success  of  this  approach  has  been  demonstrated 
in  improving  manual  job  effectiveness,  and  they 
would  like  to  think  that  the  same  methods  can 
be  applied  to  managerial  jobs. 

The  subjects  selected  for  study  were  85  fore- 
men in  four  production  departments  of  two 
widely  separated  automotive  assembly  plants. 
A  very  careful  analysis  was  made  of  24  criterion 
measures  which  might  distinguish  between  effec- 
tive and  less  effective  supervisors,  and  8  were 
selected  for  use  in  this  research.  Four  of  these 
were  objective  and  dealt  with  measures  of  cost, 
waste,  and  efficiency.  The  other  four  were  rank- 
ings by  general  foremen  of  their  subordinate 
foremen  on  quality,  employe  relations,  and  over- 
all effectiveness. 

The  magnitude  of  this  study  can  be  judged 
by  the  fact  that  32,000  observations  were  gathered 
on  these  85  foremen.  Every  attempt  was  made 
to  get  away  from  purely  surface  observations  and 
to  record  the  dynamic  and  abstract  aspects  of 
supervisory  activities.  A  two  dimensional  system 
was  devised  and  every  incident  was  coded 
according    to    "Function"    and    also    according 


to  "Topic."  Observers  were  carefully  trained 
over  a  period  of  several  weeks.  Two  observers 
frequently  made  simultaneous  observations  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  reliability.  The  obser- 
vations took  place  over  a  20-week  period  which 
was  divided  into  two  lo-week  f>eriods  for  pur- 
poses of  analysis.  Records  were  made  at  5- 
minute  intervals,  but  a  foreman  was  usually  ob- 
served for  two  hours  at  a  time. 

A  chi-square  analysis  of  the  data  was  made 
but  the  results  were  not  consistent.  The  tech- 
nique fell  short  particularly  with  regard  to  think- 
ing and  intellectual  behavior.  The  crucial  differ- 
ence between  an  effective  and  ineffective  super- 
visor often  relates  to  how  an  activity  is  being 
accomplished.  The  tact  and  finesse  used  and  the 
understanding  of  a  particular  situation  do  not 
show  up  in  even  the  most  careful  observation. 
Observation  methodology  does  not  make  a  value 
judgment  about  the  quality  of  the  decision  that 
is  made.  The  crucial  question  is  not  what  but 
how  well. 

Observation  methodology  seems  to  become 
increasingly  inappropriate  as  one  moves  up  the 
job  ladder  in  complexity,  particularly  where 
supervision  is  concerned. 

Effects  of  Noise  on  Human  Performance.  By 
Harry  J.  Jerison,  Antioch  College.  Journal  of 
Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  43,  No.  2,  April,  1959, 
96-101. 

This  article  is  important  because  it  presents 
evidence  which  is  in  contradiction  to  beliefs 
which  have  been  prevalent  in  applied  psychology 
for  a  long  time.  Until  about  ten  years  ago  what- 
ever research  had  been  done  seemed  to  indicate 
that  noise  did  not  have  any  appreciable  bad 
effects  on  non-auditory  performance. 

Three  separate  experiments  are  reported  here 
using  paid  volunteer  male  undergraduates  as 
subjects.  The  experiments  involved  (i)  noise 
and  vigilance,  (2)  noise  and  complex  mental 
counting,  and  (3)  noise  and  time  judgment.  The 
experiments  have  been  reported  in  more  detail 
in  other  places,  but  the  significant  fact  here  is 
that  noise  did  seem  to  have  deleterious  effects. 

How  do  these  experiments  differ  from  previ- 
(Continued  on  page  119) 
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Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 


With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  As- 
sociation held  its  eleventh  annual  conference  in 
New  York  June  11-13.  James  B.  Stickley,  of  the 
Prouidence  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin,  presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  opened  the  conference 
with  a  look  at  NPRA's  second  decade  and  "The 
Challenge  of  Change."  A.  H.  Raskin,  national 
labor  correspondent  for  the  New  YorI{  Times, 
spoke  about  some  of  the  problems  facing  news- 
paper personnel  and  labor  relations  people.  Cleve 
Rumble,  employee  relations  director  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  Times,  made  a 
careful  re-examination  of  the  personnel  func- 
tion, asking  such  questions  as  what  are  we  doing, 
anyway.''  What  should  we  be  doing.''  What 
does  the  personnel  function  encompass  these 
days.''  The  chairman  of  the  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  City,  Amory  H.  Bradford, 
who  is  vice  president  and  business  manager  of 
The  New  Yor\  Times,  spoke  at  the  luncheon 
on  Thursday. 

Robert  H.  Shaffer,  vice  president  of  Fred 
Rudge  Associates,  attacked  some  of  the  specific 
problems  which  accompany  the  institution  of 
change.  Saul  W.  Gellerman  a  journalist,  spoke 
on  "Common  Sense  Psychology  for  the  News- 
paper Executive."  Panels  rounded  out  the  con- 
ference. Topics  included,  "How  to  Get  More 
from  Your  Fringe  Benefit  Dollar,"  labor  rela- 
tions, and  unorganized  departments. 


The  Public  Personnel  Association,  Metro- 
politan Philadelphia  Chapter,  heard  Morris 
Greene  speak  on  "The  International  Civil  Serv- 
ant," at  the  May  meeting.  Greene  is  regional 
administrative  officer  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  of  the  United  Nations,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Greene,  an  Australian,  the  prod- 
uct of  Australian  and  American  universities  and 
of  the  public  service  of  Australia  and  UN,  has 


traveled  in  many  of  UN's  71  member  nations 
since  1946,  when  he  became  associated  with  the 
UN  organization.  He  is  an  expert  on  manage- 
ment problems  of  international  organizations, 
and  has  lectured  on  the  subject  at  American 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Association 
had  a  gala  meeting  June  i6th,  at  which  time  new 
officers  were  elected.  There  was  dining  and 
dancing,  and  wives  and  friends  were  guests. 
Leon  F.  Green  is  president  of  the  Association. 


The  New  President  of  the  International 
Council  of  Industrial  Editors  is  Robert  Gilles- 
pie, supervisor  of  employee  publications  and 
editor  of  Sandia  Lab  News  for  the  Sandia  Cor- 
poration, Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  Elected 
first  vice  president  at  ICIE's  annual  conference 
in  Milwaukee  May  26-29  ^^^^  Dean  Detweiler, 
manager  of  employee  communications  at  Perfect 
Circle  Corporation,  Hagerstown,  Indiana. 

Other  vice  presidents  include:  Harry  An- 
derson, director  of  employee  publications  for 
the  Allstate  Insurance  Companies,  Skokie,  lUi 
nois;  Sid  G.  Bone,  supervisor  of  employee  com 
munications  and  photo  service  of  Canadian  In 
dustries  Limited,  Montreal;  James  Douglas 
manager  of  employee  information  and  com 
munity  relations  for  Boeing  Airplane  Company 
Seattle;  Harry  C.  Gans,  manager  of  publicity 
and  publications  for  the  American  Air  Filter 
Company,  Inc.,  Louisville;  and  Mina  Sennott, 
consultant  on  employee  communications  for 
Bemis  Bros.  Bag  Company,  St.  Louis. 

Re-elected  secretary  was  Mrs.  Ludel  B.  Sau- 
vageot,  ICIE  Central  Office,  Akron.  New  trea- 
surer is  James  Peirce,  director  of  the  bureau  of 
publications  for  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life 
Insurance   Company,   Boston. 


At  the  17TH  Annual  Business  Meeting  of 
the     American     Association     of     Industrial 
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Nl'rses  held  in  Chicago,  April  29th,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet L.  Steele,  R.N.,  was  elected  president.  For 
the  past  10  years  Mrs.  Steele  has  been  Superin- 
tendent of  Nurses  in  the  St.  Louis  office  of  the 
American  Brake  Shoe  Company,  whose  head- 
quarters o.*fice  is  in  New  York  City.  She  also 
served  as  plant  nurse  for  the  American  Brake 
Shoe  Company,  and  as  a  Public  Health  nurse  in 
Rockport,  Mass.  A  graduate  of  the  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  Mrs. 
Steele  received  her  B.S.  from  Simmons  College 
School  of  Nursing,  in  Boston.  Mrs.  Steele  was 
former  president  of  the  St.  Louis  Industrial 
Nurses  Association,  and  a  member  of  various 
professional  organizations.  With  this  back- 
ground of  organizational  experience  and  her 
exceptional  ability,  the  American  Association  of 
Industrial  Nurses  will  be  assured  of  great  achieve- 
ments under  Mrs.  Steele's  leadership. 


The  Industrial  Relations  Association  of 
Blair  County,  Pa.,  met  on  May  19th  to  elect 
new  officers.  Robert  I.  Weil,  personnel  man- 
ager of  the  Puritan  Sportswear  Corp.,  Altoona, 
is  president.  Frank  Avers,  personnel  manager 
of  D.  M.  Bare  Paper  Co.,  Roaring  Springs,  Pa., 
is  vice  president,  and  the  secretary  treasurer  is 
Wesley  Lingenfelter,  personnel  manager,  New 
Enterprise  Stone  and  Lime  Co.,  New  Enter- 
prise, Pa.  Armand  Bourdreau,  director  of  the 
Altoona  Community  Chest  discussed  with  the 
members  the  possibility  of  a  United  Fund  for 
Blair  County,  as  well  as  the  in-plant  federations 
which  are  in  existence  in  most  plants. 


The  Women's  Personnel  Group  of  Phila- 
delphia elected  new  officers  at  its  May  meeting. 
They  are  Arlaine  A.  Rooney,  Interviewer,  Radio 
Corporation  of  America,  president;  Erma  S. 
Zelley,  Personnel  Interviewer,  Philadelphia  Na- 
tional Bank,  vice  president;  Dorothy  C.  Timm, 
Personnel  Assistant,  Lankenau  Hospital,  record- 
ing secretary;  Margaret  S.  Bussom,  Supervisor 
of  Personnel,  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  corresponding  secretary;  Sallie  W.  Lannan, 
Placement  Supervisor,  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation,  treasurer. 


The  Journal  of  the  College  and  Univer- 
sity Personnel  Association  for  May  carries  an 
article,  "Let's  Try  Training  the  Boss,"  by  Charles 
T.  Clark,  director  of  the  Classified  Personnel 
Office  and  assistant  professor  of  business  statis- 
tics at  the  University  of  Texas.  He  reports  on 
two  training  sessions,  one  for  deans,  directors, 
and  departmental  chairmen,  and  one  for  secre- 
taries in  the  offices  of  the  above  administrators, 
conducted  last  fall  at  the  University  of  Texas. 
The  programs  were  designed  to  inform  admin- 
istrators and  their  staffs  of  necessary  adminis- 
trative procedures  and  reports,  and  to  acquaint 
them  with  staff  services  available  for  their  use. 

The  "faculty"  for  these  training  sessions  in- 
cluded the  vice  president  and  members  of  his 
staff,  the  University  Budget  Officer,  Registrar, 
Business  Manager,  Auditor,  and  the  Director 
of  Classified  Personnel.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  some  of  the  topics  discussed:  i.  The  im- 
portance of  budgeting  and  budget  planning. 
2.  Explanation  of  legislative  restrictions  on  class 
size  and  faculty  travel.  3.  Reporting  required 
by  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education.  4. 
Twelfth-class-day  report.  5.  Small-class  reports. 
6.  Staff  directory  cards,  course  reports,  final  an- 
nouncement copy,  new  courses,  adds  and  drops, 
class-room  assignments.  7.  Physical  Plant,  pur- 
chasing and  Stenographic  Bureau  services.  8. 
Teacher  retirement  system  insurance  programs, 
payroll  procedures,  travel  vouchers.  9.  Recruit- 
ing new  employees,  appointments,  transfers  and 
promotions,  vacation  and  sick  leave  policy, 
quantity-of-work  and  nepotism  rules.  About 
90  people  showed  up  for  the  first  course,  nearly 
100  for  the  second.  The  new  understanding  of 
the  "why"  and  "how"  on  reports  and  procedures, 
gained  at  the  training  sessions,  paid  off  with 
better,  more  complete  reports  which  arrived  on 
time,  and  which  have  been  prepared  more  cheer- 
fully than  they  had  been  in  the  past. 


The  Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations 
Association  of  Los  Angeles  was  told  at  the  April 
meeting  that  "Your  Association  can  perform  a 
real  service  to  the  nation  if  it  will  spearhead 
a  drive  to  get  Federal  and  state  legislators  better 
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informed  about  the  feelings  of  the  public  on 
vital  issues."  That  was  the  opinion  of  George 
E.  Moredock,  Jr.,  assistant  manager,  industrial 
relations.  International  Harvester  Company. 
Moredock  singled  out  the  problem  of  labor 
monopoly  in  industry  as  the  number  one  evil. 
Declaring  that  "collective  bargaining  can  be 
beneficial,"  he  blasted  labor  monopoly  as  "bad," 
and  a  "threat  which  overshadows  all  others- 
it's  not  in  the  public  interest  or  the  workers." 

Moredock  said  the  evil  of  national  monopo- 
ly should  be  dealt  with  at  the  national  level— 
"It  was  nurtured  by  the  Federal  government  and 
should  be  cleaned  up  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment." He  urged  a  combined  and  associated 
effort  by  all  businesses  to  stimulate  corrective 
action  by  legislators,  advising  "they  will  not  act 
until  people  unite  in  demand." 


The  Industrial  Relations  Association  ok 
Chicago  met  June  8th  for  a  panel  discussion  of 
"Industry  to  the  Suburbs."  Moderator  was 
Thomas  G.  Ayers,  vice  president,  Common- 
wealth Edison  Company.  Panelists  were  Philip 
Hauser,  professor  and  chairman  of  department 
of  sociology  at  the  University  of  Chicago;  James 
W.  Rees,  assistant  vice  president,  Pure  Oil  Com- 
pany; Ralph  J.  Sturkey,  Jr.,  vice  president,  per- 
sonnel, A.  B.  Dick  Company,  and  A.  C.  Thorn- 
ton, director  of  personnel  and  industrial  rela- 
tions. International  Minerals  and  Chemical  Cor- 
poration. When  industry  moves  to  the  suburbs 
the  plants  and  offices  are  new,  bright,  more 
efficient.  What  of  the  industrial  relations  prob- 
lem.' Are  employees  the  same  as  "downtown".-' 
What  of  productivity .•'    Stability.''    Morale?     Is 


industry  creating  or  solving  social  and  economic 
problems  in  the  suburbs.?  What  of  the  "folks 
back  home"— the  companies  which  have  stayed 
in  the  city.''  Is  their  labor  market  changing.'' 
These  were  among  the  stimulating  ideas  and 
questions  discussed  by  the  panel. 


Americans  Working  Abroad  were  Defend- 
ed at  an  American  Society  of  Public  Administra- 
tion Conference  on  International  Administra- 
tion held  in  New  York  City,  February  6th. 
The  report  in  the  monthly  newsletter  of  the 
Public  Personnel  Association  says  that  a  panel 
discussing  the  American  abroad  generally  agreed 
that  the  recent  scathing  criticism.  The  Ugly 
American,  by  Lederer  and  Burick,  was  a 
caricature,  not  a  portrait.  There  was  general 
agreement,  however,  that  there  is  room  for 
improvement.  One  proposal  made  was  for  uni- 
fied recruitment  for  all  overseas  governmental 
positions;  another  was  for  a  foreign  service 
academy  for  both  public  and  non-governmental 
personnel  going  overseas.  Also,  more  money 
should  be  spent  on  careful  selection,  they  agreed. 
One  speaker  pointed  out  that  churches  spend 
more  in  selecting  each  representative  sent  abroad 
than  the  United  States  government  does. 
Personality,  a  sense  of  politics,  and  cultural 
empathy  were  emphasized  as  being  as  important 
as  required  work  skills. 


Company  President  to  Personnel  Manager:  "We  must 
get  some  promising  young  men  into  this  organization. 
It's  the  only  way  we  can  attract  secretaries." 

— Arkansas  Baptist 


A  General  Discussion  of  the  Problems 
OF  Non-manual  Workers  was  on  the  agenda 
of  the  International  Labor  Conference  which 
met  for  its  45rd  session  in  June  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  Government,  employer  and  worker 
delegates  of  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion's 80  member  countries  considered  questions 
of  employment  and  unemployment  among  non- 
manual  workers,  training  of  technical  and  su- 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 

pervisory  staff  in  industry,  termination  of  con- 
tract of  employment,  protection  of  salaried  in- 
ventors, hygiene  in  shops  and  offices,  and  trade 
union  rights  and  collective  bargaining. 

The  delegates'  discussion  was  based  in  part 
on  a  report,  prepared  by  the  International  Labor 
Office,  which  indicated  that  the  number  of  non- 
manual  workers  has  been  growing  more  rapidly 
than  that  in  other  sections  of  the  labor  force. 
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Figures  quoted  in  the  report  show  that  in  some 
of  the  more  highly  industriaUzed  countries  the 
proportion  of  the  labor  force  engaged  in  "service" 
occupations  —  meaning  those  in  jobs  in  com- 
merce, finance,  transport,  public  administration, 
the  professions,  etc.— is  approaching  or  already 
exceeds  the  proportion  in  agriculture  and  manu- 
facturing industry.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  non-manual  workers  is  traced  by  the  ILO 
report  to  the  increasing  need  for  them  as  im- 
proved production  techniques,  better  equipment 
and  better  management  come  into  wider  use. 

The  report  states  that  the  lack  of  balance  in 
demand  and  supply  of  certain  types  of  non- 
manual  workers  is  a  feature  of  the  employment 
market  in  almost  all  countries.  The  report  lists 
details  from  several  countries  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  to  illustrate  existing  shortages  of 
technicians,  supervisory  personnel,  teachers,  phy- 
sicians, nurses  and  even  skilled  office  workers. 


A  Six-day  Conference  for  Directors  oi- 
Research  was  held  in  May  under  the  auspices 
of  Columbia  University  at  Arden  House,  its 
loo-acre  Harriman  Campus  at  Harriman,  New 
York.  Director  of  the  Conference  was  Robert 
Teviot  Livingston,  professor  of  industrial  and 
management  engineering  at  Columbia  and  a 
former  director  of  research  at  the  Long  Island 
Lighting  Company. 

The  conference  which  operated  as  a  work- 
shop was  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first 
concerned  itself  with  the  Research  Operation,  its 
place  in  the  company,  its  internal  organization 
and  its  relation  to  other  departments  of  the  com- 
pany and  was  climaxed  by  a  panel  on  the  dif- 
ferences and  similarities  of  research  in  Govern- 
ment, Industry,  and  the  University.  Panelists 
were  Major  General  M.  C.  Demler,  director  of 
research  and  development  for  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  John  R.  Dunning,  Dean  of  Columbia's 
Schcx)l  of  Engineering,  and  Douglas  H.  Ewing, 
vice  president  in  charge  of  research  and  engi- 
neering for  Radio  Corporation   of  America. 

The  second  section  was  on  the  research 
manager's  job.  A  panel  on  the  human  relations 
of  the  research  manager  v/as  presented.    Typical 


problems  which  had  been  formulated  into  cases 
by  the  participants  were  offered  to  a  group  of 
behavioral  scientists  who  then  discussed  the 
cases  each  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own 
discipline.  Participants  were  Conrad  Arens- 
berg,  anthropologist,  Irving  Lorge,  psychologist, 
Goodwin  Watson,  social  psychologist,  and  Wal- 
ter D.  Woodward,  psychiatrist. 


How  Much  Does  Industry  Pay  Librarians 
for  Information  Management?  The  question, 
important  to  every  company  or  institution  which 
operates  its  own  library,  was  answered  for  the 
first  time  as  a  result  of  a  survey  sponsored  by 
the  Sf)ccial  Libraries  Association,  an  internation- 
al organization  of  professional  librarians  and 
information  experts.  Details  of  the  survey  were 
announced  at  the  annual  convention  in  Atlantic 
City  marking  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  As- 
sociation. The  survey  findings,  SLA  believes, 
will  assist  management  in  planning  and  budget- 
ing for  qualified  library  personnel  responsible 
for  collecting,  organizing  and  disseminating  in- 
formation in  specialized  fields. 


Should  Businessmen  go  into  Politics.'  was 
a  question  discussed  by  a  team  of  two  business 
advisers  at  the  nth  annual  conference  of  the 
American  Society  for  Personnel  Administration 
June  17-19,  which  was  held  in  Milwaukee.  They 
talked  about  whether  or  not  businessmen  should 
all  be  Republicans;  can  political  action  get  busi- 
ness men  into  trouble?  Should  a  businessman 
run  for  public  office.''  The  two  advisers,  who 
are  both  associated  with  Public  Affairs  Counsel- 
lors, Inc.,  a  New  York  City  public  relations  or- 
ganization, were  Joseph  J.  Eley,  a  former  direc- 
tor for  publicity  and  publications  for  the  Free- 
doms Foundation,  Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  and  F. 
Clifton  White,  a  member  of  the  National  Young 
Republican  Federation's  Executive  Committee. 

The  conference  of  personnel  administrators 
brought  together  experts  from  companies 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
General  Chairman  of  the  meeting  was  Edward 
S.  Friend,  manager  of  industrial  relations,  Nord- 
berg    Manufacturing    Co.,    Milwaukee.     Kent 
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Quantius,  personnel  director,  T.  L.  Smith  Co., 
Milwaukee,  was  co-chairman.  The  keynote  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  John  H.  Seeton,  secretary, 
Pennsylvania  Manufacturers  Association,  Phila- 
delphia, whose  subject  was  "Preservation  of 
Management  Rights." 


The  College  and  University  Personnel 
Association  held  its  13th  annual  conference  in 
Charlottesville,  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
June  28-July  I.  Weldon  C.  Cooper,  professor 
of  political  science  and  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Administration,  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, spoke  at  one  of  the  general  sessions,  on 
"Organizing  the  Personnel  Office  for  Effective 
Personnel  Administration."  "Professional  De- 
velopment of  the  Personnel  Director,"  was  de- 
scribed at  another  general  session  by  John  D. 
Staley,  division  manager,  American  Manage- 
ment Association.  Some  of  the  topics  discussed 
in  smaller  sections  included:  developing  a  classi- 
fication plan;  beginning  a  personnel  program  in 
a  small  college;  administrative  problems  of  medi- 
cal centers  with  a  university  structure;  how  to 
build  a  training  program;  personnel  office  rec- 
ords; and  handling  grievances  of  non-union 
employees. 


Productivity  and  Progress  Through  Bet- 
ter Human  Relations  was  the  theme  of  the 
41st  annual  Silver  Bay  Conference  on  Human 
Relations  in  Industry.  The  conference  was  held 
July  15-18  at  Lake  George,  New  York.  The 
general  sessions  in  the  evening  were  devoted  to 
helping  develop  a  philosophy  of  management 
and  to  exploring  the  implications  of  the  theme. 
Thomas  G.  Spates,  professor  emeritus  of  per- 
sonnel administration,  Yale  University,  formerly 
vice  president  for  personnel  administration, 
General  Foods  Corporation  and  editorial  chair- 
man of  Personnel  Jottrnal,  was  one  of  the  speak- 
ers. Others  were  Charles  E.  Irvin,  of  General 
Motors,  and  J.  Lewis  Powell,  associated  with 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  na- 


tional authority  on  industrial  manpower  logis- 
tics. 

Three-hour  briefing  sessions  were  held  on 
the  strategy  and  pitfalls  in  face-to-face  collective 
bargaining;  how  to  get  more  value  from  an 
employee  performance  review;  the  dynamics 
of  people  working  together  in  industrial  organi- 
zation groups;  and  how  to  improve  interviewing 
skills.  There  were  also  a  number  of  ninety- 
minute  briefing  sessions,  on  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects. 


Three  Critical  Areas  in  Industrial  Rela- 
tions were  considered  at  the  summer  manage- 
ment conference  presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Relations,  The  University 
of  Michigan-Wayne  State  University,  and  the 
Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  Center  of  Michi- 
gan State  University,  at  St.  Clair,  Michigan, 
June  22-24.  They  were  the  economic  outlook, 
technology,  and  negotiations.  The  current  role 
of  technology  was  described  by  Ralph  Cross, 
executive  vice  president.  Cross  Company,  at  the 
opening  session.  Charles  C.  Killingsworth,  di- 
rector, Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  Center; 
Arthur  Brown,  manager,  employee  relations. 
Standard  Oil  of  New  Jersey,  and  Herbert  North- 
rup,  labor  relations.  General  Electric  Company, 
discussed  the  effects  of  advancing  technology. 
George  Morris,  labor  relations  staff,  General 
Motors  Corporation,  spoke  on  "A  Pattern  of 
Collective  Bargaining  and  its  Impact  on  Man- 
agement." "The  Economic  Outlook"  was  the 
subject  chosen  by  George  Hitchings,  chief  econo- 
mist, Ford  Motor  Company,  and  William 
Haber,  professor  of  economics.  University  of 
Michigan,  talked  about  manpower  problems. 


Man  must  work.  That  is  certain  as  the  sun.  But  he 
may  work  grudgingly  or  he  may  work  gratefully;  he 
may  work  as  a  man  or  he  may  work  as  a  machine. 
There  is  no  work  so  rude  that  he  may  not  exalt  it',  no 
work  so  impassive  that  he  may  not  breathe  a  soul  into 
it;  no  work  so  dull  that  he  may  not  enliven  it. 

— Henry  Giles 


J 
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We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Toynbee 
Hall,  London,  England,  which  says, 

"It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  your 
News  Columns  to  learn  of  the  forthcoming 
visit  to  the  United  States  and  Canada  of 
one  of  Britain's  leading  authorities  in  the 
field  of  human  relations  and  personnel,  Mr. 
E.  Moonman.  As  Human  Relations  Adviser 
to  the  British  Institute  of  Management,  he 
and  his  staff  are  responsible  for  providing 
an  advisory  and  information  service  to  some 
2300  companies.  Mr.  Moonman  will  pre- 
sent five  lectures,  the  major  activity  being 
the  International  Systems  Conference  at 
Toronto  on  October  13th.  He  will  also 
lecture  to  the  A.M.A.  and  will  present  three 
lectures  in  Los  Angeles." 
Mr.  Moonman  will  be  on  this  continent  be- 
tween September  12th  and  October  i8th. 


The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers has  announced  the  appointment  of 
Charles  A.  Kothe  as  vice  president  in  charge  of 
its  Industrial  Relations  Division.  Kothe  has  been 
a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Kothe  and  Hall  of 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  a  firm  specializing  entirely  in 
labor  law  and  labor  relations,  tax  problems  and 
policies.  He  has  served  as  labor  relations  coun- 
selor to  companies  in  the  oil,  glass,  construction, 
lumber,  gas,  airline  and  metal  fabrication  fields. 
In  addition  he  has  been  a  director  of  seventeen 
corporations   in   the   Southwest,   and    has   held 

'  offices  and  directorships  in  the  United  States 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  American 
Bar  .Association  and  other  professional  groups. 

j       After   attending   Bucknell   University    and    the 

I  University  of  Tulsa,  Kothe  received  his  law 
degree  from  Oklahoma  University.  He  has 
taught  labor  law  at  the  University  of  Tulsa  and 
was   seminar   lecturer   at   Southern   Methodist 

I  University,  Purdue  University  and  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Mississippi  and  Arizona. 

David  B.  Lawrence  has  been  named  man- 
ager, industrial  relations  at  Baird-Atomic  Inc., 


Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Lawrence  will  be 
assisted  by  Dorothy  Cooley,  who  continues  as 
personnel  manager,  in  carrying  out  expanded 
staff  and  plant  relations  programs  for  the  com- 
pany, a  leading  manufacturer  of  components  and 
instrumentation  for  research  and  industry.  Law- 
rence joins  Baird-Atomic  from  Itck  Corp.  where 
he  was  assistant  to  the  president  and  in  charge 
of  that  company's  communications  programs. 
Previously,  he  was  head  of  industrial  relations  at 
Vectron,  Inc.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
University  and  attended  Brown  University  and 
Columbia  University  for  advanced  studies.  Baird- 
Atomic,  Inc.,  with  total  employment  of  nearly 
500,  recently  completed  expansion  of  its  person- 
nel administration  area  to  provide  additional 
facilities  for  recruitment  interviews,  staff  coun- 
seling and  health  services. 


E.  Hardey  Adriance,  director  of  Eli  Lilly 
and  Company's  personnel  relations  division  since 
1952  has  been  named  assistant  to  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  industrial  relations.  Adriance  will  assist 
company  executives  in  developing  and  review- 
ing personnel  policies,  programs,  and  organiza- 
tional matters.  He  was  graduated  in  1929  from 
the  University  of  Missouri,  joining  Lilly's  mar- 
ket research  division  in  1931  after  receiving  a 
Master  of  Business  Administration  degree  in 
corporate  management  from  Harvard. 

Earl  G.  Mauck,  formerly  assistant  treasurer, 
succeeds  Adriance  as  personnel  director.  As 
director  of  the  personnel  relations  division, 
Mauck  is  responsible  for  the  wage  and  salary 
administration,  industrial  medicine,  safety  and 
industrial  hygiene,  incentives,  training,  cafeteria, 
and  personnel  departments.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Indiana  University.  The  Lilly  company  is  located 
in  Indianapolis. 


The  appointment  of  Richard  Best  Blom- 
FiELD  as  personnel  manager  for  Mack  Trucks, 
Inc.  (Plainfield,  N.  J.)  has  been  announced  by 
Ellsworth  A.  Lewis,  director  of  industrial  rela- 
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tions.  In  his  new  assignment,  Mr.  Blomfield  will 
be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  com- 
pany's welfare  and  salary  programs,  as  well  as 
employment  and  personnel  procedure.  He  will 
be  assigned  to  the  Home  Office  Industrial  Rela- 
tions staff  at  the  company's  executive  office  in 
Plainfield,  and  will  report  to  the  director  of  in- 
dustrial relations.  A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Hawaii,  Blomfield  also  attended  Harvard  Law 
School  and  received  an  M.A.  degree  in  personnel 
administration  from  Columbia.  Blomfield  has 
been  manager  of  salary  administration  for  the 
Union  Carbide  Corporation,  and  assistant  to  the 
general  manager  of  industrial  relations  of  the 
Linde  Company,  Union  Carbide's  Industrial 
Gases  Division. 


Howard  W.  Hiley,  formerly  assistant  man- 
ager of  industrial  relations  for  Rayonier  Inc.,  has 
been  promoted  to  manager  of  the  chemical  cellu- 
lose producer's  Northwest  Industrial  Relations 
division,  it  has  been  announced  by  Russell  P. 
Erickson,  president.  A  native  of  'Washington, 
Hiley  joined  Rayonier  in  19^4  upon  graduation 
from  Grays  Harbor  College.  After  holding  vari- 
ous positions  at  the  Grays  Harbor  division,  Hiley 
was  named  assistant  personnel  manager  and 
safety  supervisor  of  that  mill  in  1942.  Two  years 
later  he  was  appointed  personnel  manager  for 
Grays  Harbor  division  while  still  responsible  for 
safety  activities  there.  In  1947  he  was  promoted 
to  the  Industrial  Relations  division  where  his 
broad  experience  and  ability  in  personnel  ad- 
ministration and  industrial  relations  were  put 
to  greater  advantage.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  actively  working  with  all  Rayonier  divi- 
sions in  these  fields.  He  was  named  assistant 
manager  of  industrial  relations  for  the  company 
in  1954. 


Lyall  Tracy,  industrial  relations  manager 
for  Rayonier,  died  May  29th  at  the  age  of  65,  at 
his  summer  home  near  Hoquiam,  Washington. 
Mr.  Tracy  was  for  many  years  a  leading  figure 
in  the  Northwest  pulp  and  paper  industry.  A 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Tracy 


was  appointed  industrial  relations  manager  for 
Rayonier  in  1947  with  corporate-wide  responsi- 
bihty,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  his 
death.  In  1952  he  was  appointed  director  for  the 
pulp,  paper  and  paperboard  division  of  the  Na- 
tional Production  Authority,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  administrator  for  the  NPA  in 
1953  and  in  the  same  year  moved  up  to  the  posi- 
tion of  deputy  administrator.  In  1955  Tracy  was 
elected  a  director  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, representing  the  natural  resources  depart- 
raient.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  chamber's 
business  relations  committee,  the  natural  re- 
sources committee,  the  joint  Canada-United 
States  committee,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
United  States  section  of  the  Northwest  develop- 
mental sub-committee. 


Robert  B.  Burr,  manager  of  training  and 
<levelopment  for  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany, has  been  elected  national  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Training  Directors  at  the 
15th  annual  conference  of  the  group  held  in 
Detroit  in  May.  Formerly  a  charter  member  of 
the  Philadelphia  chapter  and  currently  with  the 
Pittsburgh  chapter.  Burr  has  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  having  held  every  available  office  both 
at  the  chapter  level  and  in  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  the  ASTD.  The  ASTD  consists  of  over 
3,000  members  from  the  nation's  industrial  and 
commercial  firms,  government  agencies  and  has 
65  chapters  in  the  United  States  and  overseas. 
Burr  has  been  with  Pittsburgh  Plate  since  1951. 
A  native  of  Philadelphia,  he  graduated  from  the 
Wharton  Scho<^>l,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


}.  HowEi.L  Turner,  new  general  manager  of 
employee  and  public  relations  of  Standard  Oil 
Company  (Indiana),  has  been  elected  a  member 
of  the  company's  board  of  directors.  He  joined 
Standard  as  director  of  employee  relations  in 
1956,  coming  from  the  California  and  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Refining  Corporation  in  San  Francisco, 
where  he  had  held  the  same  position  since  1950. 
Previously  he  had  been  with  Industrial  Relations 
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Counselors,  Inc.,  in  New  York  City  and  Colum- 
bia Steel  Company  at  San  Francisco. 

William  P.  Schoentgen  has  been  promoted 
to  the  new  position  of  manager  of  employee 
commimications  in  the  public  relations  depart- 
ment of  Standard  Oil  Company,  (Indiana).  Mr. 
Schoentgen  has  been  an  advanced  writer  in  the 
public  relations  department,  and  was  formerly 
editor  of  the  monthly  employee  magazine, 
Standard  Torch.  He  joined  Standard  in  1954 
after  serving  as  feature  editor  of  Science  and 
Mechanics  magazine,  managing  editor  of  a  news 
feature  service,  and  editor  of  the  Sheldon,  Iowa, 
Sun.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Iowa. 


Appointment  of  Joseph  A.  Connolly,  Jr., 
to  the  newly-created  post  of  director  of  college 
recruitment  and  basic  training  program  for 
Fibreboard  Paper  Products  Corporation  (San 
Francisco)  has  been  announced  by  Joseph  B. 
Fagot,  general  manager— administration.  The 
new  position  is  part  of  the  company's  recently 
announced  management  development  program. 

"Mr.  Connolly  will  coordinate  all  Fibreboard 
college  recruitment  and  be  responsible  for  con- 
tinuing close  relationships  with  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, the  priority  sources  for  top  career  candi- 
dates for  Fibreboard,"  according  to  Fagot.  He 
will  also  administer  the  company's  basic  train- 
ing program.  To  meet  the  manpower  needs 
brought  about  by  continuing  expansion,  the  new 
training  program  has  been  designed  to  provide 
young  men  of  high  potential  an  opportunity  to 
gain  broad  knowledge  of  Fibreboard's  opera- 
tions. Candidates  for  the  program  are  to  be  se- 
lected from  among  present  employees  of  the 
company  as  well  as  recruits. 

Connolly  joined  Fibreboard  as  a  personnel 
trainee  in  1954.  He  later  became  assistant  to  the 
personnel  manager  and  finally,  in  ^957,  person- 
nel supervisor.  He  received  his  A.B.  degree  from 
Stanford  in  1949  and  a  Master  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration degree  from  the  Stanford  Graduate 
School  of  Business  in  1951. 


Burton  E.  Beck,  vice  president  of  industrial 
relations,  was  elected  April  20th  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Eli  Lilly  and  Company,  Indian- 
apolis. Beck  fills  the  vacancy  left  by  the  resig- 
nation of  vice  president  A.  H.  Fiske,  who  re- 
tired at  the  end  of  April.  A  native  of  Indian- 
apolis, Beck  joined  Lilly  in  1939  following  his 
graduation  from  Cornell  University.  In  his 
twenty  years  with  Lilly,  he  has  held  various 
executive  positions  in  the  industrial  relations 
function.  Before  being  elected  a  vice  president 
in  March,  1958  he  had  been  executive  director 
of  personnel  and  public  relations  for  six  years. 


Edward  L.  Kanouse  has  been  appointed 
personnel  director  at  the  Airborne  Accessories 
Corporation,  Hillside,  N.  J.,  manufacturers  of 
electro-mechanical  equipment  for  aircraft  and 
missiles,  according  to  an  announcement  by  W. 
Cortlyn  Rhodes,  company  president.  He  form- 
erly was  personnel  representative  for  Field 
Operations  at  Stavid  Engineering,  Inc.,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.  A  native  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  he  was 
educated  at  Rutgers  and  New  York  Universities. 


The  appointment  of  Donald  E.  Clarke  as 
personnel  director  of  Max  Factor  and  Co.,  has 
been  announced.  Clarke,  who  will  work  out  of 
the  cosmetic  firm's  home  offices  in  Hollywood, 
was  formerly  a  personnel  suj^iervisor  with  Collier 
Carbon  and  Chemical  Corp.,  of  California.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  receiving  a  B.S.  degree  in  industrial 
relations,  and  a  member  of  the  Personnel  and 
Industrial  Relations  Association. 
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Glancing  at  the  New  Publications 


The  Labor  Union  Press,  with  a  combined 
circulation  today  of  about  20-million  U.S.  and 
Canadian  workers,  is  largely  ignored  by  cor- 
porate management.  That's  the  conclusion  of 
Industrial  Relations  News,  the  weekly  news- 
letter for  the  industrial  relations  field,  which  has 
released  a  special  study  of  the  union  press. 

The  union  press  is  often  the  only  means  of 
communication  between  union  leaders  and  their 
membership  and  its  influence  among  readers 
can  be  considerable,  IRN's  editors  find.  Yet  the 
newsletter  reports,  "For  most  companies,  this 
massive  communications  network  reaching  al- 
most every  union  family  on  the  North  American 
continent,  as  a  practical  matter,  just  doesn't 
exist." 

From  talks  with  management  representa- 
tives, labor  editors,  and  communications  ex- 
perts, IRN  concludes  that  companies  should 
pay  more  attention  to  the  union  press  as  a 
channel  of  communication  with  employees.  "Al- 
though the  union  press  is  still  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  management's  actions  and  statements 
regarding  the  trade  union  movement,"  IRN 
finds,  "it  nevertheless  is  growing  more  mature 
and  responsible  in  its  outlook."  Only  a  handful 
of  companies  service  union  papers  regularly  with 
features  and  news,  however,  and  still  fewer  use 
this  medium  for  regular  advertising  of  products. 
Management's  attitudes  are  colored  in  this  re- 
gard, IRN  notes,  both  by  fear  that  material  sup- 
plied may  be  "twisted  out  of  shape,"  and  by 
widespread  publicity  about  "racketeer  advertis- 
ing" in  a  small  percentage  of  union  papers — a 
practice  repudiated  by  responsible  labor  leaders. 

On  the  other  hand,  labor  editors,  inter- 
viewed by  Industrial  Relations  Netvs,  said  they 
would  be  receptive  to  newsworthy  material 
generated  and  distributed  by  companies,  particu- 
larly features  on  new  products  made  by  union 
members.  Although  we  get  hardly  anything 
from  companies  in  our  industry,  regular  work- 
ing relationship  between  company  officers  and 
public  relations  men  and  the  labor  editor  can 


be  worthwhile  for  all  concerned,  labor  editors 
say.  They  admit,  however,  developing  such  a 
relationship  isn't  easy,  even  if  the  company  is 
on  good  terms  with  the  union. 

Here,  from  the  labor  editors  themselves,  are 
some  points  to  keep  in  mind  if  a  company 
wants  to  build  rapport  with  a  union  paper: 

1.  Analyze  the  union  publications  its  work- 
ers get.  Pick  out  those  with  editors 
whose  main  job  is  putting  out  the  paper 
or  magazine  on  a  regular  basis. 

2.  Talk  to  the  editor  to  discuss  his  paper, 
to  determine  just  how  the  company  can 
help  in  the  way  of  supplying  informa- 
tion, interviews,  or  photographs. 

3.  Don't  be  discouraged  if  you  meet  with 
resistance  at  first.  Keep  sending  ma- 
terial in.  The  pickup  will  increase  after 
a  while. 

4.  Be  forthright  in  your  deahngs  with  the 
editor.  Feel  free  to  call  him  if  you  find 
factual  errors  in  stories  on  the  company. 

5.  Follow  these  rules  as  far  as  advertising 
goes:  Don't  buy  ads  over  the  phone; 
let  your  ad  agency  handle  all  your  ad- 
vertising, including  that  in  labor  papers; 
check  every  new  labor  paper  or  ad  solici- 
tor with  the  business  agent  of  the  local 
union  or  Central  Labor  Council,  and  the 
Better  Business  Bureau. 

The  Industrial  Relations  News  is  published 
from  230  West  41st  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


RouNDTABLE  PRODUCTIONS  announccs  the  re- 
lease of  its  latest  film,  "Imagination  at  Work." 
This  new  i6mm.  motion  picture  on  creative 
thinking  is  intended  for  use  in  management 
development  courses,  engineering  and  sales 
training,  and  in  high  school  and  college  classes 
dealing  with  industrial  psychology  and  design. 
The  purpose  of  the  film  is  to  stimulate  the  flow 
of  new  ideas  and  to  develop  an  atmosphere  in 
which  creative  abilities  are  recognized  and 
encouraged. 
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The  film,  which  is  22  minutes  in  length, 
concerns  itself  with  the  well  known  "brick" 
problem  long  used  in  teaching  creative  thinking. 
The  handling  of  the  production,  however,  is 
completely  novel.  The  story  centers  on  a  pan- 
tomimist  who  has  inherited  a  brick  factory — 
and  finds  himself  overloaded  with  bricks.  As 
the  narrator  helps  him  solve  his  problem,  he 
discusses  four  factors  which  psychological  re- 
search has  shown  contribute  to  creative  ability: 
sensitivity,  fluency,  flexibility  and  originality. 
The  narrator  also  discusses  the  major  blocks 
which  inhibit  creative  thinking:  perceptual,  cul- 
tural and  emotional  blocks,  and  suggests  how  to 
overcome  them. 

Although  the  approach  to  the  subject  is 
sometimes  humorous,  the  importance  of  foster- 
ing creative  ability  to  an  individual,  to  a  com- 
pany or  to  our  country  can  hardly  be  overem- 
phasized. It  is  believed  that  this  new  film  can 
be  a  valuable  training  aid  to  anyone  interested 
in  this  important  subject.  "Imagination  at 
Work"  is  available  for  a  courtesy  5  day  preview 
from  Roundtable  Productions,  139  South  Bever- 
ly Drive,  Rm.  333,  Beverly  Hills,  California. 


The  Greatly  Increased  employment  of 
executives,  managers,  scientists,  engineers,  and 
other  "overhead"  personnel  in  American  indus- 
try is  neither  a  manifestation  of  "Parkinson's 
Law"  nor  of  empire  building,  according  to  Man- 
power and  Innovation  in  American  Industry. 
The  85-page  booklet  has  been  published  by  the 
Industrial  Relations  Section  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, and  sells  for  two  dollars.  The  authors 
are  Samuel  E.  Hill  and  Frederick  Harbison, 
director  of  the  section. 

They  feel  that  the  increase  in  this  type  of 
personnel  is  due,  rather,  to  the  innovation  in 
ideas,  products,  process,  and  administrative  ar- 
rangements, including  decentralization.  The 
companies  which  are  innovating  most  rapidly 
are  the  most  voracious  consumers  of  high-talent 
manpower.  The  laggard  companies  appear  to 
be  economizers  in  the  use  of  overhead  brain- 
power. 


The  trend  toward  greater  use  of  high-level 
manpower  and  the  decreased  use  of  manual  and 
clerical  employees  is  likely  to  continue  unabated 
in  the  future.  This  may  result  in  profound 
changes  in  the  top  command  posts  of  industry. 
The  greater  employment  of  brainpower  will 
demand  smarter  and  much  more  broadly  trained 
top  executives.  It  may  also  require  thorough 
revision  of  long-standing  notions  of  wage  and 
salary  structures,  personnel  practices,  and  man- 
agement development  programs. 

In  the  future,  economic  growth  is  likely  to 
be  associated  with  the  introduction  of  increas- 
ingly complex  technologies  and  forms  of  organ- 
ization, and  thus  the  generation  of  the  required 
high-talent  manpower  may  be  the  critical  deter- 
minant of  progress. 


An  Unusual  Combination  of  Practical 
AND  Academic  Experience  is  combined  in  a 
booklet  on  training,  Netv  Development  in 
Training,  edited  by  Frank  A.  Heller,  and  pub- 
lished by  The  Polytechnic  Management  Asso- 
ciation, St.  Katharine's  House,  194  Albany 
Street,  London,  N.W.i.  Most  of  the  contribu- 
tions deal  with  industrial  and  commercial  as- 
pects of  training  and  should  be  of  value  to  busi- 
ness men  and  specialists  who  are  concerned  with 
communication  and  efficiency  through  the  de- 
velopment of  skills.  One  of  the  very  few  fields 
in  which  British  consultants  have  exported 
British  'know  how'  to  the  United  States,  is  in 
training.  Some  of  the  chapters  in  this  publica- 
tion describe  the  work  which  has  contributed  to 
this  achievement. 

In  the  first  section  of  the  pamphlet,  J.  Z. 
Young,  well-known  biologist  who  has  done  ex- 
tensive experiments  on  learning,  outlines  his 
theory  and  findings.  He  suggests  that  inborn 
characteristics  of  men  are  of  much  less  impor- 
tance than  most  people  imagine.  He  says  that 
habits  and  pre-judgments  result  in  serious  dis- 
tortions in  what  we  see.  Learning  is  often  helped 
by  apparent  'tricks'  which  make  us  relate  new 
skills  to  old  and  familiar  concepts. 
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Douglas  Seymour,  formerly  University  Re- 
search Fellow,  Department  of  Engineering  Pro- 
duction, Birmingham,  produces  experimental 
evidence  to  show  that  carefully  devised  training 
procedures  for  manual  skills  which  take  account 
of  recent  findings,  usually  halve  the  normal 
learning  period.  This  work  shows  that  quality 
and  speed  can  be  improved  at  the  same  time. 

Winifred  Raphael,  assistant  director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  was 
in  charge  of  a  recent  United  Kingdom  survey 
of  training.  In  the  third  section  of  the  report 
she  describes  some  of  the  most  important  find- 
ings of  the  survey  and  shows  that  in  spite  of  the 
known  benefits  from  carefully  devised  operator 
training  schemes  there  is  a  most  surprising  re- 
luctance to  use  these  methods. 


Frank  A.  Heller,  head  of  the  department  of 
management  studies  and  director  of  the  BIM- 
Polytechnic  Executive  Program,  criticizes  some 
current  and  popular  methods  of  management 
training  and  shows  how  they  have  grown  up 
without  a  careful  analysis  of  the  essential  man- 
agerial skills.  An  analysis  of  skills  is  suggested 
and  training  methods  are  described  which  could 
help  to  produce  them. 

In  the  final  section  David  King,  director, 
Organization  and  Training,  Ltd.,  and  at  various 
times  consultant  to  the  European  Productivity 
Agency  uses  a  few  short  case  examples  to  high- 
light the  importance  of  relating  training  to  a 
carefully  developed  policy  at  all  levels  of  an 
organization. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


Competition  was  the  idea  of  the  month, 
featured  in  the  April  Bendix  News.  The  maga- 
zine, published  by  the  Kansas  City  Division,  is 
edited  by  John  Pearce,  who  commented  on  the 
editorial  page,  "In  November  1957,  Nikita 
Khrushchev  said,  'we  declare  war  on  you  .  .  . 
in  the  peaceful  field  of  trade  ...  we  will  win 
over  the  United  States.  We  are  relentless  in  this 
and  it  will  prove  the  superiority  of  our  system.' " 

To  anyone  visiting  Russia,  Pearce  says,  it  is 
evident  that  the  major  goal  of  Russian  industry 
is  to  exceed  American  industrial  production.  As 
long  as  Russia  lags  in  this  respect,  it  is  unlikely 
war  will  actually  take  place  ...  as  long  as  Russia 
lags. 

"How  can  Bendix— you  and  I  and  our  co- 
workers—meet  Khrushchev's  foreboding  chal- 
lenge.'' What  would  be  a  good  slogan  for  us 
as  we  increase  our  comf)etitive  pace  under  a  free 
enterprise  system  to  continue  to  'Beat  Russia'?" 
asks  Pearce. 

He  then  invites  readers  to  submit  slogans  in 
a  contest.  He  also  published  a  series  of  eight 
articles  by  Harold  Mansfield,  director  of  public 
relations  of  Boeing  Airjilane  Company,  who  re- 


cently visited  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  member  of 
a  delegation  sponsored  by  the  International 
Council  of  Industrial  Editors. 


Picture  Stories  with  unusually  good  photo- 
graphs and  appealing  texts  are  played-up  in  the 
Hardward  Mutuals  Notecaster.  Tom  Woit  edits 
the  monthly  from  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin. 
Few  readers  could  resist  the  story  in  the  May 
issue  of  a  "Girl  in  a  Man's  World"  which  tells 
how  Jean  Mahany  has  managed  to  fill  a  dual 
role  of  Los  Angeles  Branch  sales  correspondent, 
plus  widowed  mother  to  a  teen-age  daughter. 
She  discusses  her  job  informally  in  an  interview 
which  manages  to  make  both  the  job  and  the 
company  sound  mighty  good.  In  what  is  still 
primarily  a  man's  technical  insurance  world 
she  remains  warm,  charming  and  wholly  femi- 
nine, in  the  opinion  of  the  man  with  whom  she 
works. 

"I  see  my  sales  correspondent's  role  as  that 
of  a  counselor  for  policyholders,  prospects,  and 
sales  representatives,"  she  says.  "In  some  ways 
I  feel  a  girl  is  better  suited  to  the  sales  correspon- 
dent's job  than  is  a  man.  The  detail  work  comes 
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easier  to  a  woman.  A  woman  will  often  handle 
a  telephone  conversation  better  than  a  man, 
especially  if  the  caller  is  a  woman."  The  five- 
day  week,  regular  hours,  paid  holidays  were 
good  selling  points  in  helping  Jean  decide  to 
stay  with  HM. 

A  well  layed-out  back  cover  page  uses  short 
news  items  under  the  title  "news  reel."  Two 
colors,  attractively  arranged,  point  up  the  small 
pictures,  and  brief  te.xt. 


B-K-Neu's  for  April  extends  a  welcome  to 
fellow  employees  in  the  Aetna-Standard  Divi- 
sion. The  cover  is  a  composite  picture  of  em- 
ployees at  work  on  a  variety  of  jobs,  and  a 
welcoming  hand  extended  toward  the  reader. 
B-K-News  is  published  by  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Department  of  Blaw-Knox  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Robert  B.  Ault  is  the  editor. 
An  extensive  picture  coverage  introduces  the 
new  plant  and  its  employees  to  the  readers. 
Over  900  men  and  women  officially  joined  Blaw- 
Knox  Company  on  March  2,  as  our  Aetna-Stand- 
ard Division,  the  story  starts.  Our  Aetna  Stard- 
ard  Division  employees  design,  engineer  and 
manufacture  quality  products  used  in  processing 
machinery  for  the  steel,  brass,  copper,  aluminum, 
rubber,  plastic  and  chemical  industries  all  over 
the  world.  On  November  30,  1958  the  Division's 
sales  backlog  was  over  16  million  dollars. 

The  introduction  to  the  picture  section 
reads,  "Now  for  a  better  understanding  of  the 
operations  of  our  Aetna-Standard  Division,  let's 
look  in  on  some  of  the  people— on  the  job— help- 
ing to  make  a  wide  range  of  products  serving  a 
variety  of  industries  whose  products  in  turn 
make  life  more  comfortable  for  millions  of 
people." 

This  is  certainly  a  spot  where  the  employee 
magazine  can  serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in 
introducing  the  new  employees  to  each  other, 
and  explaining  the  new  situation.  Ault  handled 
the  assignment  very  well. 


President  Thomas  Announxes  Phase  I  of 
Organization  Plan,  read  the  headlines  in  the 
April  30  Skyliner,  eight-page  newspaper   pub- 


lished bi-weekly  for  TWA  employees.  An  edi- 
torial note  explains  that  because  of  its  major 
importance  to  company  personnel,  the  Skyliner 
is  printing  in  full  the  following  statement  issued 
by  President  Thomas.  The  statement  begins  by 
saying  that  with  the  continuing  expansion  of 
TWA,  and  particularly  with  our  advent  into  the 
jet  age,  it  becomes  increasingly  evident  that  we 
have  outgrown  our  old  form  of  organization 
which  has  remained  virtually  unchanged  through 
the  last  twelve  years.  Profit,  he  points  out,  is 
the  ultimate  goal.  Only  by  making  a  profit  can 
a  company  provide  incentive  and  job  security 
for  its  people.  If  an  airline  is  to  be  operated 
profitably  and  successfully,  it  must  have  long 
range  planning,  top  level  scheduling  responsi- 
bility, and  flexible  budgetary  controls  equated 
with  predetermined  standards  of  performance. 
In  addition  it  must  have  clear-cut  lines  of  au- 
thority with  responsibility  coordinated  at  the 
lowest  practical  level. 

In  order  to  make  an  orderly  changeover  to 
the  new  Organization  while  carrying  on  the 
day-to-day  business  of  the  airline,  the  plan  will 
be  put  into  effect  in  progressive  phases.  Phase 
I  is  designed  to  put  corporate  planning  and 
policy  making  on  an  organized  basis  and  to 
separate  these  functions  from  day-to-day  opera- 
tions. A  department  of  planning  and  research 
is  created  by  the  plan.  Budgeting  methods  are 
modernized  and  simpUfied.  Corporate  officers 
are  reassigned  and  new  officers  elected. 

In  concluding  the  announcement  of  phase  i, 
Thomas  jxiinted  out  that  objectives  of  the  re- 
organization are  to  create,  within  the  System,  an 
operating  structure  whose  functional  groupings 
are  logical  and  whose  authorities  and  responsi- 
bilities are  delegated  to  the  lowest  practical  level. 
An  additional  objective  is  to  utilize  fully  the 
many  skills  available  in  the  airline. 

Here  again  is  an  example  of  the  effective 
use  of  a  company  publication  to  make  frank  and 
forthright  statements  and  explanations  of  policy, 
and  change.  The  statement  is  dignified  and 
clear  and  should  go  far  toward  smoothing  the 
way  for  the  new  organizational  arrangements. 
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EFFECTIVE  COMMUNICATION 
In  COMPANY  PUBLICATIONS 

by  C.  J.  Dover  , 

Consultant  in  Communication,  General  Electric  Company,  New  York  Citil 
in  cooperation  with  106  editors  of  America's  leading  house  organs 

What  are  the  functions  of  a  company  publica- 
tion? Does  communication  by  management  "cost" — or 
pay?  Why  is  the  company  publication  a  vital  tool  of 
management?  Should  management  speak  up  or  shut  up 
on  hot  issues?  What,  specifically,  can  the  company  pub- 
lication do  to  further  the  aims  of  management?  Should 
management  formulate  written  objectives  for  the  com- 
pany publication?  What  is  the  role  of  the  company 
editor?  What  specific  editorial  techniques  have  proved 
most  effective  in  company  publications? 

C.  J.  Dover's  Effective  Communication  in  Com- 
pany Publications  provides  detailed,  documented  an- 
swers to  these  and  hundreds  of  other  questions  pertain- 
ing to  the  role  of  the  company  publication  in  manage- 
ment's over-all  communication  program  .  .  .  and  fortifies 
its  answers  with  actual  experience  stories  provided  by 
a  panel  of  106  outstanding  editors  of  company  publi- 
cations. 


The  author  emphasizes  that  the  effectiveness  of  the 
company  publication  should  be  a  prime  concern  of  man- 
agement and  not  just  of  the  company  publication  edi- 
tor, and  makes  no  bones  of  his  conviction  that  manage- 
ment communication  (whatever  channels  be  used)  must 
become  forthright  and  interpretative.  He  points  to  the 
many  important  communication  tasks  the  company  pub- 
lication can  perform  ...  as  sales  stimulator,  employee 
morale  booster,  public  relations  medium,  corporate  image 
builder,  incomparable  "grass  roots"  tool  of  management 
.  .  .  and  offers  literally  hundreds  of  suggestions  for  im- 
proving its  quality,  increasing  its  impact,  reducing  its 
cost. 
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(Continued  from  page  10^) 
ous  research  which  gave  negative  results?  The 
main  new  feature  seems  to  be  that  performance 
was  measured  over  long  time  periods  and  thus 
boredom  and  fatigue  were  allowed  to  interact 
with  possible  effects  of  noise.  For  short,  spurt- 
like efforts  noise  does  not  seem  to  have  a  bad 
effect  on  performance. 

The  article  concludes  with  an  interesting 
discussion  of  noise  as  one  of  the  sources  of  psy- 
chological stress. 

Dimensions  of  Job  iNCENxn-Es  Among  College 
Students.  By  A.  W.  Bendig  and  Eugenia  L. 
Stillman,  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Journal  of 
Applied  Psychology,  Vol  42,  No.  6,  December 
1958,  367-371- 

Studies  of  job  incentives  which  have  been 
published  are  confusing  because  the  incentives 
considered  are  not  selected  on  the  basis  of  any 
theoretical  framework.  The  words  used  to  de- 
scribe the  incentives  vary  from  one  piece  of 
research  to  another  and  make  comparisons  be- 
tween studies  difficult.  The  attempt  is  made 
here  to  classify  job  incentives  on  the  basis  of 
recent  developments  in  personality  theory.  The 
motivational  dimensions  which  McClelland  calls 
"need  for  achievement"  and  "fear  of  failure" 
could  include  typical  incentive  statements.  The 
following  eight  incentive  statements  were  se- 
lected for  study: 

1.  Opportunity  to  learn  new  skills 

2.  Friendly  fellow  workers 

3.  Freedom  to  assume  responsibility 

4.  Good  job  security 

5.  Good  prospects  for  advancement 

6.  Full   insurance   and   retirement   benefits 

7.  Recognition  from  supervisors  for  initia- 
tive 

8.  Good  salary 

Numbers  i,  3,  5,  and  7  were  thought  to 
represent  the  "need  achievement"  end  of  the 
dimension,  and  2,  4,  6,  and  8  were  examples  of 
the  "fear  of  failure"  factor. 

The  subjects  used  were  undergraduate  col- 
lege students  because  they  were  readily  available. 
The  174  men  and  93  women  students  were  asked 


to  describe  their  job  goal  at  graduation  and  to 
rank  the  eight  job  incentive  statements  listed 
above  as  to  their  importance  in  choosing  this 
job. 

A  random  sample  of  100  cases  was  drawn 
from  the  group  of  267  and  a  factor  analysis  was 
made  of  the  intercorrelations  among  the  ranked 
incentives.  Three  factors  were  tentatively  identi- 
fied as  follows: 

(a)  need  achievement  vs.  fear  of  failure 

(b)  interest  in  the  job  vs.  the  job  as  status 

(c)  job  autonomy  vs.  supervisor  dependency. 

Each  student  was  asked  to  list  any  impor- 
tant incentives  that  he  thought  had  been  omitted 
from  the  list  of  eight.  The  incentive  statements 
contributed  by  the  subjects  concerned  opportun- 
ity to  help  others,  job  satisfaction,  and  job 
interest  and  variety. 

The  authors  hope  their  results  will  suggest 
further  research,  and  that  similar  studies  will  be 
carried  out  with  industrial  personnel. 


PERSONNEL 

SELECTION  and   PLACEMENT 

MANAGER 

for  headquarters  of  major  multi-plant 
food  company.  Responsible  for  executive 
recruiting  and  for  company-wide  pro- 
grams of  employment  and  employment 
testing  for  employees  on  all  levels. 

Starting  Salary: 

to  $9,000  plus  liberal  bonus  and  profit 
sharing-retirement  benefits. 

Requirements: 

At  least  5  years  experience,  including 
executive  recruiting  and  testing.  Masters 
Degree,  Industrial  Psychology.  Age  30- 
45  preferred.  Willingness  to  relocate  in 
medium-size  midwestern  city,  travel  up 
to  35%. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  a  professional 
personnel  manager  interested  in  being 
an  important  part  of  a  modern  personnel 
program  with  a  progressive  company. 

%end  zomplefe  resume  /o  Box   Number  636. 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 

Industrial  Relattons — Personnel:  io  years  diversified  ex- 
perience including  personnel,  employment,  wage  adm.,  job 
evaluation,  training,  employee  services,  labor  relations,  office 
ragmt.,  customer  relations  and  sales.  4  years  experience  in 
industrial  relations  with  one  of  the  Big  Three  auto  com- 
panies. B.S.  degree  in  industrial  relations.  Age  32,  married. 
Salary  required  $8500.  to  $9200.  Resume  on  request.  Reply 
Box  625. 


Industrial  Relations/Personnel  Administration:  B.S.. 
(Industrial  and  Labor  Relations)  1956,  MBA  (Management) 
evenings  July  1959.  Relocate  thereafter.  Three  years  varied 
experience  covering  labor  relations,  contract  research  and 
negotiations,  grievances,  employment,  recruitment,  wages, 
welfare  plans  and  safety  at  all  levels.  Prior  experience  in- 
cludes seven  years  in  electrical-mechanical  operating  and 
construction  field.  Management  and  techniological  Interests. 
Age  33,  married,  veteran,  good  Spanish,  licensed  marine 
engineer.  Salary  open.  Reply  Box  626. 


Assistant  Personnel  or  Industrial  Relations  Manager 
or  Staff  Assistant:  Wharton  MBA,  Ind.  Rel.  Age  31,  mar- 
ried. Seeks  position  with  growth  potential.  Interested  in 
general  personnel  administration  and/or  industrial  education 
in  training.  Three  years  college  teaching  in  industrial  rela- 
tions and  industrial  management  plus  two  years  all  phases 
industrial  engineering  experience.  Excellent  references.  Sal- 
ary $7500-8500.    Reply  Box  628. 


Industrial  Relations:  B.S.  Industrial-Labor  Relations,  age 
30,  ten  years  with  major  oil  company  U.  S.  and  South 
America  in  training,  employment,  labor  relations,  safety, 
testing,  communications.  Present  position  Compensation 
and  Benefits  Administrator  for  5,100  employees.  Knowledge 
Spanish.  Heavy  experience  in  reorganization  problems  and 
employee  development.   Excellent  references.    Reply  Box  629. 


Personnel  Relations:  B.S.,  Bus.  Administration.  Age  31, 
married.  Willing  to  relocate  and  free  to  travel.  4'/2  years 
diversified  experience  one  company,  all  phases  of  personnel. 
Good  background  in  professional  employment,  college  re- 
cruiting, wage-salary  administration,  safety,  employee  devel- 
opment at  exempt  and  non-exempt  level,  some  areas  of 
labor  relations.  Interested  in  general  personnel  field  with 
emphasis  on  college  recruitment  and  professional  employ- 
ment.   Present  range  $8500.    Reply  Box  630. 


Personnel,  Training  Supervisor,  Public  Relations,  Cham- 
ber OF  Commerce  Management,  News  Writer,  Lecturer, 
Writer:  Desires  position  offering  growth  opportunity.  Ex- 
ecutive background.  Organizer  and  coordinator.  B.S.  degree. 
Age  34.  Will  relocate.  Arizona  resident.  Present  salary 
$7500.   Reply  Box  632. 


Employee  Benefit  Plan  Administrator  and  Payroll  Man- 
ager: Have  successful  background  in  administration  and 
formulation  of  pension  plan,  group  life  insurance,  hospital 
and  surgical,  sickness  and  accident  and  stock  option  plans. 
Experienced  in  statistical  analyses,  planning  and  control, 
methods  of  procedure,  accounting  and  contract  arrange- 
ments. Also  experienced  as  payrol  manager.  Resume  on 
request.    Reply  Box  633. 


Experienced  Personnel  Man:  Desires  position  that  offers 
challenge  and  opportunity.  Areas  of  experience  include 
employment,  safety,  training,  testing,  and  general  personnel. 
Masters  degree,  industrial  psychology.  Age  36.  Present  sal- 
ary, $9,000.    Will  relocate.    Reply  Box  634. 


Quality  Control — Inspection  Know  How  with  Broad 
Executive  Experience  offers  17  years  of  PRACTICAL,  SU- 
PERVISORY and  ADMINISTRATIVE  experience  in  ultra 
precision  gage  inspection,  process  and  method  development, 
designing  and  building  inspection  gages,  air  gage  design  and 
application.  In  addition,  he  is  thoroughly  qualified  in  all 
phases  of  QUALITY  CONTROL  in  the  metalworking  field. 
A  gage-engineered  mind,  framed  in  PRODUCTION-MAN- 
AGEMENT THINKING.  Old  enough  for  mature  analysis 
and  sound  decisions — ^Young  enough  for  real  team-play 
enthusiasm.   Reply  Box  635. 


Personnel  or  Administrative  Manager:  Woman,  B.S.  in 
Business  Administration  with  graduate  work  in  industrial 
management.  10  years'  experience  in  over-all  management. 
Designed  and  administered  programs  in  personnel,  adminis- 
trative and  organizational  planning  areas.  Present  salary 
$5,000  plus.    Reply  Box  637. 


HELP  WANTED 


Personnel  Recruiter:  Expanding  Midwest  Missile  program 
seeks  a  recruiter  with  college  degree  and  two  or  more  years' 
experience  in  Personnel  field.  Position  requires  extensive 
traveling  contacting  all  levels  of  personnel.  Outstanding  em- 
ployee benefits  program.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi- 
ence.   Send  resume  to  Box  631. 


Personnel  Research  Man:  Sandia  Corporation,  engaged 
in  research  and  development  of  nuclear  weapons  for  the 
AEC,  has  an  opening  for  an  experienced  man  in  its  Per- 
sonnel Research  Division.  The  man  selected  must  have  an 
M.A.  degree  and  preferably  a  Ph.D.;  a  minimum  of  three 
years  experience  directly  or  indirecdy  working  in  industry; 
a  thorough  background  in  the  social  sciences;  experience 
with  research  methods  and  techniques  and  preferably  with 
interdisciplinary  research  approaches  to  the  solution  of  hu- 
man problems  in  working  situations;  skill  in  developing 
research  designs  and  conducting  studies  and  experiments. 
Send  resume  to  Staff  Employment  Section  503,  Sandia  Cor- 
|x>ration,   Albuquerque,   New  Mexico. 


AJverlisements  will  be  accepted  for  ihit  section  at  50(f  a  line  for  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  two  insertions; 
20%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers.  Personnel 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  239,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in  advertisement. 
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Lack  of  Communication  Savvy 
Often  Costly  to  Engineers 

Lester  Tarnopol 


Achieving  Competence  as  the  Boss 
Part  II 

Robert  N.  Hilkert 


The  Error-Correction  Talk 
Richard  Magee 


Position  Descriptions:  Living  or  Dead? 
Joseph  L.  Cross 


A  Short  Reading  Improvement  Course 
for  Executives 

Cecil  J.  Mullins 
G.  P.  Eldridge 


Christmas  Ideas  from 
Last  Year's  Employee  Magazines 

Dorothy  Bonnell 


How  would  you  describe  your  own  position? 


COMPANY 


POSITION  UNDER  DISCUSSION: 


(date) 


NAME  OF  RECORDING  EXECUTIVE: 


POSITION  OF  REPORTING  EXECUTIVE: 


1.    The  responsibilities  of  this  position  under  discussion,  as  I  see  it,  are: 


2.    The  relationships  between  my  position  and  the  position  under  t&cussion  are  these: 


i 
I 


3.   The  position  under  discussion  has  primary  responsibilities  for  the  following  information 
and  reports: 


4.    The  position  under  discussion  depends  on  the  following  sources  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
information  and  reports: 


5.   My  recommendations  for  improving  the  relationship  between  my  position  and  the  posi- 
tion under  consideration  are  these: 


A  suggested  form  for  position  descriptions  as  used  in  the  plan  described  in  "Position 
Descriptions:  Living  or  Dead?",  by  Joseph  L.  Cross,  on  page  137. 
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Conference  Calendar 

SEPTEMBER 

16-17-18  New  York,  N.  Y.  Waldorf-Astoria 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc.  General  Session.  NICE,  460  Park  Ave- 
nue, New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

21-23  New  York,  N.  Y.  Statler-Hilton 

American  Management  Association.  Personnel  Conference.  AMA,  Edith  M.  Lynch, 
Assistant  Division  Manager,  1515  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

OCTOBER 

1-2  Lafayette,  Ind.  Purdue  University 

Purdue  University.  Annual  Training  Conference.  Harry  S.  Belman,  Chairman,  In- 
dustrial Education  Curriculum,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

4-8  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Sheraton-Palace  Hotel 

Public  Personnel  Administration.  International  Conference.  PPA,  1313  E.  60th  Street, 
Chicago  37,  111. 

15-16  New  York,  N.  Y.  Hotel  Commodore 

Council  on  Employee  Benefit  Plans.  Annual  Conference.  H.  A.  Myers,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Council  on  Employee  Benefit  Plans,  1144  E.  Market  Street,  Akron  16, 
Ohio 

15-16  Chicago,  111.  Conrad  Hilton 

Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries.  12th  Annual  Conference.  C.  E.  White,  Direc- 
tor of  Communications,  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries,  400  W.  Madison 
Street,  Chicago  6,  111. 

22-23  Eugene,  Oregon.  Eugene  Hotel 

Pacific  Northwest  Personnel  Management  Assn.  21st  Annual  Conference.  1959 
PNPMA  Conference  Chairman,  P.O.  Box  672,  Eugene,  Oregon 

25-29  Palm  Springs,  Calif.  El  Mirador  Hotel 

Merchants  &  Manufacturers  Assn.  17th  Annual  Management  Conference.  David 
G.  Soash,  Director,  Management  Programs,  M&M  Assn.,  2nd  Floor,  725  South 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Calif. 

29-30  Hibbing,  Minnesota.  Androy  Hotel 

University  of  Minnesota.  Northern  Minnesota  Conference  on  Industrial  Relations. 
Professor  Thomas  A.  Mahoney,  Industrial  Relations  Center,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 
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SdCt<n  ta  ^ecuteft:- 


When  Ned  first  assumed  Ownership  of  the 
Personnel  Journal  in  1947,  he  had  several  pet 
ideas  that  he  had  to  get  of?  his  chest.  One  was 
the  avoidance  of  the  "fancy  words"  which  had 
plagued  him  in  his  contacts  with  bureaucracy 
during  his  service  with  the  O.P.A.  in  Wash- 
ington. Here  it  is  with  two  other  bits  from  his 
long  experience  as  a  personnel  director. 


Use  Plain  Words,  Not  Fancy  Ones 

One  of  the  chief  duties  of  an  editor  is  to 
make  sure  that  his  publication  is  understandable. 
Writers  in  a  specialized  field  such  as  personnel 
are  not  expected  to  show  the  literary  skill  of  a 
successful  novelist  or  essayist.  There  is  no  rea- 
son, however,  why  they  cannot  tell  their  stories 
in  plain  English,  without  dragging  in  elaborate 
words  where  plain  ones  will  convey  the  meaning. 
Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  Modern  Eng- 
lish Usage,  that  useful  and  amusing  work  of  the 
brothers  Fowler,  will  have  seen  what  they  say 
about  working  words  and  styhsh  words.  "What 
is  to  be  deprecated,"  they  say,  "is  the  notion  that 
one  can  improve  one's  style  by  using  stylish 
words.  Many  words  are  stylish  only  when  they 
are  used  in  certain  senses,  being  in  other  senses 
working  words.  Category  is  a  worthing  word  in 
the  philosopher's  sense,  though  stylish  as  a  mere 
synonym  for  class." 

What  is  also  "to  be  deprecated"  is  the  cur- 
rent American  habit  of  using  stylish  words 
which  do  not  even  properly  qualify  as  synonyms. 
Technique  does  not  mean  method,  although  it 
is  constantly  being  substituted  for  it.  Technique 
is  defined  as  mechanical  skill  in  an  art,  while 
method  is  defined  as  an  orderly  procedure  or 
process;  a  regular  way  or  manner  of  doing  any- 
thing. Technique  and  method,  according  to 
these  definitions,  are  certainly  not  synonymous. 
A  few  styhsh  words  much  used  in  personnel 
literature,  along  with  their  working  cousins,  arc: 
Stylish  Workjng 

Concept  Idea 

Endeavor  Try 


By  Doris  D.  Hay 

Remuneration  Pay 

Compile  Collect 

Factual  descriptions  Descriptions 

Facets  (of  a  program)  Parts 

Utihze  Use 

All  of  these  stylish  words  appeared  in  manu- 
scripts submitted  in  the  past  two  months,  each 
one  looking  "like  an  escaped  canary  among  the 
sparrows,"  as  Fowler  puts  it. 

Many  other  writers  are  too  lazy  to  say  pre- 
cisely what  they  mean.  Etc.  is  one  of  their 
refuges.  For  example,  "trade  skills  of  carpenter, 
bricklayer,  etc.,"  instead  of  "trade  skills  like 
those  of  the  carpenter  and  bricklayer."  Writers 
who  have  not  made  themselves  clear  are  prone 
to  say  it  over  again,  beginning  with  "In  other 
words  .  .  ."  Or  they  cloud  their  meaning  with 
trite  and  sometimes  ambiguous  phrases  like  "in 
terms  of."  A  personnel  director  was  heard  to 
comment  recently  on  the  great  differences  be- 
tween cities  "in  terms  of  the  cost  of  living."  He 
evidently  meant  that  the  cost  of  living  varied 
gready  between  cities. 

What  has  been  said  must  not  be  construed 
as  an  argument  for  strict  conventionality  in 
writing.  For  example,  many  good  writers  make 
effective  use  of  slang.  One  prominent  personnel 
man  who  writes  unusually  readable  prose 
sharpens  his  meaning  on  occasion  with  a  per- 
tinent slang  expression.  "Few  supervisors  really 
believe  that  the  ratings  actually  permit  them  to 
'call  the  shot'  on  success  or  failure." 


"/  Like  People" 

Every  personnel  interviewer  gives  a  few 
hours  a  week  or  month  to  the  eager  job  seeker 
who  says  he  would  like  to  get  into  personnel. 
There  comes  that  moment  in  every  such  inter- 
view when  the  aspirant  is  asked  for  the  reasons 
why  he  thinks  he  is  qualified  for  a  career  in 
personnel.  "Well,  I  hke  people,"  is  the  almost 
invariable  response.  Sometimes  this  is  bolstered 
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by   something  a   little  more   tangible;   perhaps 
some  Army  or  Navy  experience  in  "classifica- 
tion."   Not   infrequently   the   candidate   offers 
some  "courses  in  personnel."    Not  that  all  of 
these  are  not  good  things  to  start  with;  indeed, 
essentials.   But  there  is  a  general  lack  of  under- 
standing of  what  it  takes  to  make  a  good  foun- 
dation for  a  personnel  or  labor  relations  career. 
First,  it  certainly   does   require  an   interest   in 
people.    It  is  to  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
the  best  kind  of  people-interest  for  a  top  per- 
sonnel man  is  the  kind  that  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  small  details  of  life.   After  all,  the  big 
personnel   jobs   in    industry,   government    and 
education  are  "top  management"  jobs;  at  least 
in  well-managed  organizations.    And  the  chief 
characteristic  of  jobs  at  the  top  level  is  a  concern 
for  the  larger  strategies  of  the  organization  as 
a  whole  and  the  need  for  coordination  with  other 
top  executives.    This  means,  in  turn,  that  the 
personnel  man  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  business  as  a  whole;  something  that  is 
not  to  be  gained  from  "courses  in  personnel," 
or  in  any  other  way  than  by  a  long  apprentice- 
ship in  business  itself.  It  is  interesting  that  more 
top  personnel  and  industrial  relations  men  of 
today  received  their  basic  education  and  early 
experience  in  engineering  than  anywhere  else. 
Perhaps  two  important  inferences  can  be  drawn 
from  this  circumstance;  first,  the  mental  ability 
of  top  ranking  personnel  men  is  of  a  higher 
than  average  order,  even  among  college  gradu- 
ates; and  second,  there  is  something  appropriate 
for  personnel  in  a  scientific  training  and  interest. 
Some  of  the  leaders  in  the  field  think  that  both 
of  these  reasons  are  in  harmony  with  the  fact 
that  the  study  of  man  is  a  logical  foundation  for 
personnel  and  further  that  the  study  of  man  is 
in  the  field  of  science.   These  sciences  are  psy- 
chology,   sociology    and    anthropology,    which 
study  man's  mind  and  spirit,  his  social  behavior 
and  his  history  and  development.    A  few  suc- 
cessful personnel  people  have  made  great   use 
of  their  knowledge  in  these  fields  of  science  and 
they  conclude,  with  some  show  of  rea.son  and 
evidence,  that  every  fully  qualified  practitioner 
in  the  field  of  personnel  must,  necessarily,  be 


well-grounded  in  these  sciences,  as  well  as  in  that 
branch  of  mathematics  which  deals  with  the 
manipulation  of  social  data— the  statistics  of 
probability.  "Secure  a  good  blend  of  the  right 
practical  experience  and  theoretical  knowledge," 
seems  to  be  the  advice  that  can  safely  be  given 
to  the  young  person  who  aspires  to  a  career  in 
personnel. 


Getting  a  Job  Is  a  Job 

One  of  the  most  futile  things  in  the  world 
is  to  give  specific  advice  to  job-seekers.  How 
often  we  hear  an  ambitious  fellow,  looking  for 
a  job,  tell  how  his  dad  had  advised  him  to  go 
into  chemistry;  or  how  some  friend  of  the  family 
had  assured  him  that  aviation  offered  the  great- 
est future  for  young  men.  Actually,  every  job 
seeker  has  to  solve  the  job  problem  in  his  own 
way.   No  one  else  can  do  it  for  him. 

We  are  the  target  for  an  exceptional  num- 
ber of  job-seekers  who  want  advice.  Of  course, 
there  is  nearly  always  something  specific  that  can 
be  said.  Such  comment  is  usually  most  service- 
able if  it  is  along  the  lines  of  suggesting  that  the 
job-seeker  try  to  "cash  in"  on  his  previous  experi- 
ence and  education  and  seek  jobs  that  will  use 
his  best  assets  in  the  way  of  personal  qualities. 

The  really  best  advice  that  can  be  given  a 
job-seeker  is  to  remind  him  that  "getting  a  job 
is  a  job".  What  he  needs  is  lots  of  "exposure". 
Accordingly,  he  should  call  on  as  many  possi- 
bilities as  he  can.  Sooner  or  later  one  of  them 
is  going  to  be  interested,  or  will  send  him  some- 
place where  he  will  find  what  he  wants. 

One  of  these  young  job-seekers  recently 
wrote  us,  after  the  successful  conclusion  of  his 
job  hunt:  "Your  suggestion  which  helped  me 
most  was  that  I  get  out  and  talk  to  many  people 
about  jobs.  Doing  this  gave  me  a  pretty  clear 
picture  of  the  job  situation  and  probably  made 
me  a  much  better  job  hunter." 


How  one  Woman  got  where  she  is  in  Personnel 

We  often  get  letters  from  people  asking  how 
to  get  into  personnel  work  and  from  time  to 
time  we  request  biographies  from  people  who 
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have  had  interesting  careers.  Mrs.  Gladstone 
made  a  great  impression  on  me  at  the  Detroit 
meeting  of  the  International  Association  of 
Personnel  Women. 

Dorothy  S.  Gladstone  has  been  Women's 
Personnel  Administrator  for  Corning  Glass 
Works  at  Corning,  N.  Y.,  since  1951. 

Mrs.  Gladstone  joined  Corning  in  1941  as 
a  member  of  the  Personnel  Department.  Until 
appointment  to  her  present  position  she  served 
as  a  test  administrator,  interviewer  and  super- 
visor of  employment. 

Mrs.  Gladstone  had  been  supervisor  of  pub- 
lic school  music  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.  for  three  years 
prior  to  her  marriage  in  1923  to  the  late  Irving 
R.  Gladstone.  She  is  the  mother  of  four  children 
and  now  has  six  grandchildren. 

A  native  of  Malone,  N.  Y.,  she  was  gradu- 
ated from  Potsdam  State  Teachers  College  in 
1921.  She  has  also  attended  the  School  of  Labor 
and  Industrial  Relations  at  Cornell  University. 

Mrs.  Gladstone  has  served  on  the  Addison, 
N.  Y.,  School  Board  and  has  been  vice  president 
of  the  Steuben  County  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Elmira  College  ad- 
visory committee  for  business  programs  and  a 
member  of  the  Alfred  University  advisory  com- 
mittee for  the  secretarial  department. 

Mrs.  Gladstone  belongs  to  the  National 
Office  Management  Association,  International 
Association  of  Personnel  Women  and  Deans  and 
Guidance  Personnel.  She  is  past  president  of  the 
Corning  chapter,  Business  and  Professional 
Women,  and  past  state  chairman  of  public 
affairs,  BPW. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  American   Legion   Aux- 


iliary, Order  of  Eastern  Star,  Corning  Hospital 
Chapter  S,  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendents, 
Steuben  Council  of  Girl  Scouts,  and  the  Addison 
Parent-Teachers  Association. 


On  the  Subject  of  Safety 

A  lesson  in  safety  that  no  one  could  forget 
is  shown  in  the  May  29th  issue  of  ICIANZ 
Circle,  a  newspaper  pubhshed  by  the  Imperial 
Chemical  Industries  of  Australia  &  New  Zealand 
at  Melbourne,  Australia.  A  photograph  shows 
what  happened  to  a  worker  in  the  Acid  plant 
who  received  a  spray  of  sulphuric  acid  in  his 
face.  Although  his  eyes  were  surrounded  by 
acid  burns  and  his  nose  was  badly  burned,  his 
eyes  were  untouched  because  he  wore  safety 
glasses.  

Many  plant  employees  take  chances  with 
their  lives  because  they  dislike  safety  measures 
which  they  think  their  fellow  employees  regard 
as  silly  or  unmanly. 

How  this  attitude  can  be  overcome  was  told 
by  Dr.  Frederick  J.  Gaudet,  Director,  Labora- 
tory of  Psychological  Studies,  Stevens  Institute 
of  Technology  to  a  group  of  50  industrial  publi- 
cation editors  attending  a  session  of  Greater 
New  York  Safety  Council  on  April  14.  The 
session  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Marie  Scotti,  editor 
and  safety  coordinator  of  Maxwell  House,  and 
a  director  of  the  House  Magazine  Institute  of 
New  York. 

Dr.  Gaudet  said: 

"What  we  have  to  do  is  to  change  the 
worker's  concept  of  what  his  fellow  workers 
think.  This  can  be  done  by  group  discussion 
and  has  been  very  effective." 


Habit  is  the  enormous  flywheel  of  society,  its  most  precious  conservation  agent. 
There  is  no  more  miserable  human  being  than  one  in  whom  nothing  is  habitual  but  in- 
decision. Full  half  of  the  time  of  such  a  man  goes  to  the  deciding,  or  the  regretting  of 
matters  which  ought  to  be  so  ingrained  in  him  as  practically  not  to  exist  for  his  con- 
sciousness  at  all.  —William  James 


Lack  of  Communication  Savvy 
Often  Costly  to  Engineers 


By  Lester  Tarnopol 

Management-Engineering  Consultant 

Luckman-Tarnopol  &  Associates 

City  College  of  San  Francisco 


ENGINEERS  often  have  communication  prob- 
lems which  seem  to  be  peculiarly  related  to 
their  profession.  During  World  War  II,  an 
incident  occurred  which  it  seems  to  me  epito- 
mizes the  plight  of  many  engineers  with  regard 
to  blocked  communication  and  resultant  frus- 
tration. 

Two  metallurgists  at  a  Western  armor- 
plate  manufacturing  plant  set  about  to  discover 
a  way  to  shorten  the  twenty-four  hour  heat- 
treatment  cycle  being  used  to  temper  steel  plate. 
After  much  research,  they  finally  evolved  a 
seven-hour  heat-treatment  cycle  which  they 
proved  to  their  satisfaction  produced  the  same 
temper  and  physical  properties  as  the  twenty- 
four-hour  treatment.  With  great  glee  and  excite- 
ment, they  announced  their  findings  to  the 
superintendent  in  charge  of  heat-treating  and 
demanded  that  he  institute  this  new  procedure 
with  all  possible  dispatch. 

To  the  metallurgists'  consternation,  the 
superintendent  refused  to  do  any  such  thing. 
Moreover,  he  proclaimed  that  it  was  impossible 
to  properly  heat-treat  armor  plate  in  seven  hours 
when  it  clearly  required  twenty-four.  The  metal- 
lurgists then  took  their  case  to  the  president  of 
the  company.  After  listening  to  both  sides,  the 
president  decided  in  favor  of  the  superintend- 
ent. The  president  admitted  that  they  probably 
had  an  important  invention  which  would  save 
much  needed  time  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 


This  is  one  of  a  series  of  articles  based  primarily  on  a 
five-year  program  of  itsearch  and  training  in  a  California 
public  utility.  The  other  articles  which  appeared  in  the 
Personnel  Journal  were  "Training  Supervisors  to  Counsel," 
November,  1953;  "How  Top-Rated  Supervisors  Differ  from 
the  Lower-Rated,"  February,  1956;  "Training  Supervisors 
by  Feedback,"  July,  1957;  "Personality  Differences  Between 
I-eaders  and  Non-Leaders,"  June,  1958;  and  "Attitudes 
Block  Communications,"  February,   1959. 


Whales  an  idea  worth  until  it's  "sold"  to 
those  who  are  expected  to  put  it  to  work? 
We  all  sometimes  have  our  troubles  try- 
ing to  put  across  something  new.  But 
engineers,  says  the  author,  run  into  more 
frustration  than  most  in  this  respect. 
The  reason,  he  feels,  is  that  many  do  not 
appreciate  the  importance  of  skillful  com- 
munication and  good  personal  relation- 
ships. 


could  hardly  be  expected  to  overrule  the  super- 
intendent in  his  own  department.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  express  the  utter  frustration  of  these 
two  metallurgists. 

This  same  general  circumstance  has  so  often 
been  repeated  in  industry  that  it  is  almost  com- 
monplace. We  might  even  be  led  to  beUeve 
that  certain  engineers  set  about  to  be  thwarted 
and  frustrated  in  their  relationships  with  others. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  that 
many  engineers  have  not  been  taught  how  to 
communicate  with  non-technical  personnel.  At 
any  rate,  this  true  anecdote  summarizes  briefly 
a  typ)e  of  difficulty  which  may  result  from  mis- 
understandings arising  from  poor  communica- 
tions. 

We  found  numerous  examples,  in  our 
public  utility,  of  difficulty  on  the  part  of  engi- 
neers in  getting  technical  innovations  accepted 
by  the  men  who  do  the  work.  The  basic  psy- 
chological problem  is  to  get  "acceptance  of 
change."  When  people  are  asked  to  do  some- 
thing differently  from  the  way  they  have  al- 
ways done  it,  their  first  reaction  tends  to  be 
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negative.  That  is,  they  find  all  sorts  of  reasons 
why  it  can't  be  done  that  way.  Apparently, 
doing  things  by  habit  makes  us  feel  secure  that 
we  know  what  we  are  doing.  To  be  asked  to 
change  a  habit,  therefore,  is  equivalent  to  de- 
stroying our  security  and  causing  us  to  enter  the 
unknown.  The  obvious  reaction  to  such  change 
is  to  resist. 

Engineers  Wanted  Unquestioning  Acceptance 

Another  example  of  this  "change  problem" 
was  seen  when  the  engineers  in  our  public 
utility  attempted  to  replace  double-pole  switches 
with  single-pole  switches  in  the  overhead  electric 
power  lines.  The  engineers  merely  called  for 
single-pole  switches  on  all  new  blueprints  after 
a  certain  date  and  expected  the  overhead-line 
construction  crews  to  install  these  switches  as 
stated  on  their  blueprints. 

Some  months  later  the  chief  engineer  dis- 
covered that  no  single-pole  switches  were  being 
installed.  The  foremen  gave  the  usual  reasons 
why  the  change  couldn't  be  made.  "It  was 
obvious  that  you  couldn't  expect  a  single-pole 
switch  to  do  the  work  of  a  double-pole  switch. 
They  had  plenty  of  experience  with  switches 
and  they  weren't  taking  any  chances.  Besides 
if  the  single-pole  switches  burned  out,  they 
would  have  to  go  out  in  the  storms  to  replace 
them,  not   the  engineers." 

The  best  way  with  the  "acceptance  of 
change"  problem  is  to  prevent  it  from  arising. 
Once  resistance  to  change  has  developed  it  is 
doubly  difficult  to  overcome.  This  means  anti- 
cipating those  innovations  which  will  most 
likely  arouse  resistance,  and  introducing  them 
in  such  a  manner  that  change  can  be  readily 
accepted. 

One  way  to  get  a  new  idea  accepted  is  to 
get  the  workers  to  participate  in  its  develop- 
ment. For  example,  to  insure  that  the  foremen 
would  use  the  new  single-pole  switches  in 
place  of  the  double-pole  switches  on  high  volt- 
age overhead-line  construction,  the  chief  engi- 
neer could  have  called  a  meeting  of  his  men 
and  the  foremen  to  discuss  the  change  before 
putting  it  on  the  blueprints. 


During  this  discussion,  the  foremen's  fears 
about  the  new  switches  would  have  been  ex- 
pressed. This  would  have  given  the  engineers 
a  chance  to  explain  why  single-pole  switches 
would  work.  Usually  this  explanation  would 
suffice,  after  the  foremen  had  been  permitted 
to  express  their  fears. 

However,  if  the  foremen  still  remained  un- 
convinced, the  chief  engineer  could  invite  the 
foremen  to  participate  in  an  experiment — using 
some  of  the  new  switches  in  places  mutually 
agreed  upon  to  establish  their  durability  by 
test.  If  the  switches  worked  under  severe  test 
conditions  to  which  both  parties  agreed,  the 
chances  are  excellent  that  continued  opposi- 
tion to  their  use  would  have  vanished. 

Rewards  For  Inviting  Participation 
Now  this  may  seem  like  a  long,  arduous 
procedure  to  get  acceptance  of  some  new  idea 
or  process.  However,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that:  i)  The  alternative  is  chaotic  relations  be- 
tween the  engineers  and  the  foremen;  2)  After 
this  participative  process  has  been  used  a  few 
times,  the  foremen  develop  greater  confidence 
in  the  engineers  and  accept  innovations  more 
readily;  and  3)  The  engineers  learn  how  to 
communicate  with  people  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  more  often  get  their  ideas  across. 

By  improving  human  relations  in  this  man- 
ner, one  of  the  scenes  which  could  be  avoided 
is  the  all-too<ommon  one  of  a  boiling-mad 
worker  leaving  the  engineering  department. 
Typically,  the  worker  has  questioned  the  in- 
structions on  a  blueprint  and  the  engineer  has 
replied,  "Because  that's  the  way  it  has  to  be." 
The  engineer's  excuse  for  such  summary  treat- 
ment of  the  worker  generally  is,  "He  wouldn't 
understand  the  reasons  if  I  explained  them, 
and  he's  not  supposed  to  question  the  blue- 
prints anyway."  Clearly,  the  participative  pro- 
cess could  help  both  parties  learn  better  human 
rebtions,  which  would  benefit  all. 

Engineers  Concerned  About  Status 
Our  research  also  disclosed  that  a  number 
of  interpersonal  relations  problems  of  engineers 
tended  to  be  related  to  status.  Many  engineers 
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seemed  to  be  reacting  to  a  threat  to  their  self- 
esteem,  a  feehng  of  loss  of  status.  This  caused 
them  to  react  defensively  in  many  situations. 
When  the  engineers  became  defensive,  this 
often  communicated  itself  to  others  as  arrogance 
and  inflexibility.  In  this  manner,  insecurity  of 
status  sometimes  led  to  impoverished  interper- 
sonal relations.  This  could  account  for  the  fact 
that  some  engineers  did  not  see  the  need  to 
explain  anything  to  the  construction  workers. 
These  engineers  merely  took  the  attitude,  "Let 
the  workers  not  question  our  blueprints  (i.e. 
status)  but  just  follow  them." 

In  our  public  utility,  there  were  two  levels  of 
engineers,  as  there  often  are  in  industry.  There 
were  the  professional  engineers,  all  of  whom 
had  degrees;  and  there  were  the  estimators, 
very  few  of  whom  had  degrees.  It  took  only 
about  two  years  of  formal  engineering  training 
to  learn  to  do  the  work  of  an  estimator.  Na- 
turally, the  status  problem  was  greatest  among 
the  estimators.  Interestingly  enough,  both 
groups  expressed  the  same  problems  in  the  form 
of  complaints,  except  that  these  complaints 
were  somewhat  more  vigorously  pressed  by  the 
estimators. 

The  estimators  complained  that  they  were 
paid  less  than  the  engineers,  promotions  were 
difficult  or  blocked,  they  had  less  prestige  than 
the  professional  engineers,  and  people  in  other 
groups  did  not  understand  them.  Similarly, 
many  professional  engineers  felt  that  they  were 
underpaid,  promotions  were  too  slow  or  were 
blocked,  they  were  not  accorded  enough  pres- 
tige, and  those  in  other  groups  did  not  always 
accept  their  advice  or  understand  them.  It  is, 
of  course,  true  that  other  employees  stated  these 
same  grievances.  However,  these  two  groups  of 
engineers  evidenced  much  more  feeling  and 
even  wrath  over  these  issues  than  did  other 
white-collar   workers. 

An  objective  estimate  of  the  feelings  of  the 
engineers  concerning  wages  could  be  obtained 
from  employee  attitude  surveys  taken  two  years 
apart  by  almost  all  600  employees  of  the  public 
utility.  One  item  on  these  surveys  stated,  "My 
job  should  be  higher  paid  for  the  kind  of  work 


I  do."  The  affirmative  replies  for  all  600  em- 
ployees were  63.6%  on  the  first  survey  and 
50.0%  two  years  later,  which  is  a  statistically 
significant  decrease  on  this  item.  The  profes- 
sional engineers,  on  the  other  hand,  increased 
in  affirmative  replies  from  50%  to  57%  (not 
a  significant  increase)  and  the  estimators  re- 
tained their  rousing  92%  on  both  questionnaires. 
Since  the  engineers  had  received  the  same 
cost-of-living  consideration  as  other  employees, 
and  they  were  not  leaving  this  employment 
for  higher  paying  jobs  elsewhere,  it  seemed  to 
us  that  the  feeling  of  being  underpaid  was 
probably  motivated  by  other  considerations 
which  it  might  be  well  to  ferret  out. 

Leadership  and  Motivation 
The  reasons  for  these  various  attitudinal  prob- 
lems are  manifestly  complex.  Nevertheless  it 
was  possible  to  establish  some  of  the  circum- 
stances underlying  the  communications  failures 
of  engineers,  as  well  as  some  of  the  special  fac- 
tors which  appeared  in  our  public  utility. 

In  general,  the  estimators  would  be  expected 
to  feel  somewhat  inferior  to  the  professional 
engineers,  because  they  had  less  formal  education 
and  were  paid  less.  Since  this  reason  for  lower 
wages  is  entirely  logical,  a  reasonable  person 
would  be  expected  to  accept  it.  Therefore,  if 
almost  all  of  the  estimators  were  unable  to  be 
realistic  about  this  wage  differential,  a  common 
severely  frustrating  factor  might  be  operating. 

We  found  this  factor  in  the  leadership  af- 
forded by  their  supervisors.  All  three  levels  of 
supervision  above  these  men  could  be  character- 
ized as  very  passive  (laissez-faire).  From  experi- 
ments on  leadership  and  frustration,  we  know 
that  very  passive  leadership  can  lead  to  severe 
frustration,  which  in  turn  may  give  rise  to  vari- 
ous forms  of  unrealistic  behavior. 

The  feelings  and  behavior  of  the  estimators 
may  be  characterized  as  an  over-reaction  to  their 
normal  problems.  Thus  their  unusual  anger  and 
overly  strong  feelings  of  inferiority,  low  wages, 
low  status  and  being  misunderstood,  reflected 
their  frustration  arising  from  passive  supervisory 
leadership.    Interestingly   enough,   these   effects 
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of  their  supervision  were  not  apparent  to  the 
men,  and  would  not  be  expected  to  be.  Charac- 
teristically, the  estimators  tended  to  blame  other 
circumstances. 

Failed  To  Act  Realistically 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  an  estimator 
could  get  into  a  coveted  engineering  job  by  pre- 
paring himself  educationally  and  passing  exam- 
inations. Very  rarely  did  an  estimator  do  this, 
however,  even  though  it  would  cure  most  of 
his  expressed  problems.  Again,  this  inability  to 
act  realistically  is  one  possible  result  of  continu- 
ous frustration. 

The  problems  of  the  professional  engineers 
could  similarly  be  ascribed  to  the  types  of  leader- 
ship displayed  by  their  supervisors.  At  the  time 
of  the  first  survey  the  chief  engineer's  supervision 
could  be  characterized  as  primarily  authoritarian 
with  some  democratic  pretenses.  The  engineers 
saw  him  as  a  benevolent  autocrat  whose  super- 
vision they  generally  respected  and  liked.  This 
type  of  supervision  tends  to  fit  well  with  the 
somewhat  rigid  personalities  of  many  engineers. 
Nevertheless,  authoritarian  leadership  did  not 
permit  the  men  to  express  their  own  leadership 
needs,  and  produced  frustration. 

In  the  period  between  surveys,  the  chief 
engineer  was  promoted  and  the  second  survey 
saw  the  group  with  a  new  supervisor.  He  was 
highly  respected  for  his  knowledge  and  very  well 
liked  as  a  p)erson.  However,  he  was  a  passive 
leader  who  believed  intellectually  in  the  demo- 
cratic process.  The  result  of  this  change  from  an 
autocratic  to  a  passive  supervisor  appeared  in  the 
form  of  much  confusion  and  released  hostility 
among  the  men.  Thus  the  frustration  and  covert 
anger  generated  by  authoritarian  leadership  be- 
came confusion  and  expressed  anger  under  pas- 
sive leadership. 

It  probably  would  have  taken  a  very  strong 
democratic  leader  to  have  avoided  this  developv- 
ment.  However,  since  this  new  chief  engineer 
was  very  well  liked  and  was  conscientiously  at- 
tempting to  understand  himself  and  his  rela- 
tions to  others  within  the  democratic  leadership 
framework,  we  should  expect  these  problems  to 
be  alleviated  in  time. 


What  Can  Be  Done  About  It 
What  can  be  done  to  improve  the  quality 
of  supervisory  leadership  and  help  engineers 
with  their  communication  problems.'  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  solution  to  the  special  problems 
of  engineers  in  industry  requires  the  same  scien- 
tific handling  as  other  problems  involving  re- 
lationships between  people.  First,  one  should  use 
survey  research  to  determine  precisely  what  the 
problems  are.  Depth  interviewing  and  observa- 
tion of  the  employees  at  work  should  then  be 
employed  to  estabhsh  the  causes  of  these  prob- 
lems. Finally,  a  form  of  group  therapy,  includ- 
ing feeding  back  to  the  employees  knowledge 
about  themselves  from  the  research,  may  be 
used  to  gain  the  final  objective  of  improved 
human  relations.  We  have  had  good  experience 
with  this  procedure. 

Award  for  Best  Book  on  Administration 

Every  year  the  American  College  of  Hospital 
Administrators  makes  an  award  of  $500  to  an 
author  whose  book  has  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  field  of  administration.  Last 
year  the  prize  went  to  Chris  Argyris  for  his 
book.  Personality  and  Organization.  Dean  Con- 
ley,  Executive  Director  of  the  society,  writes  us 
about  the  i960  Award: 

I  am  writing  to  enlist  your  assistance  in  rec- 
ommending  some    outstanding    books    pub- 
lished  in    1958   that   might   qualify   for   the 
i960  Hospital  Administrator's  Award. 
The   criteria    governing   the   selection    of   a 
book   include   the   following   considerations: 
In  the  judgment  of  the  committee  the  book 
(i)  must  have  meaning  to  the  whole  field  of 
administration;  (2)  must  have  made  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  literature  on  admin- 
istration and  (3)  must  have  had  a  significant 
impact  on  the  advance  of  administration  as 
a  science. 
While  the  final  decision  will  not  be  made 
until  early  winter,  the  committee  is  now  review- 
ing books.    If  you  have  read  a  book  you  think 
qualifies,  write  Dean  Conley  about  it.  The  ad- 
dress is :  American  College  of  Hospital  Adminis- 
trators, 840  North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago 
II,  Illinois. 


Achieving  Competence 
as  the  Boss 


Part  II 

SOMEONE  has  described  management  succes- 
sion as  "The  president  retires  or  dies  and 
creates  a  vacuum  into  which  is  swept  the  nearest 
vice  president  who  hadn't  had  a  coronary."  This 
implies  (i)  succession  has  not  been  planned,  and 
(2)  the  successor  may  not  have  sufficient  ad- 
ministrative competence  to  handle  the  presidency 
with  distinction.  No  doubt  the  same  situation 
occurs  elsewhere  in  the  executive  hierarchy. 

Last  month  I  discussed  administrative  com- 
petence primarily  at  the  first-line  supervisory 
level,  pointing  out  that  the  principles  set  forth 
were  equally  applicable  to  higher  administrative 
positions.  In  like  manner,  most  of  what  follows 
is  applicable  to  first-line  supervision.  We  are 
still  talking  about  the  boss,  "the  man  we  work 
for,"  his  boss,  "the  man  he  works  for,"  and  so 
on  up  the  line. 

The  biggest  promotional  step  a  man  takes 
is  when  he  steps  out  of  the  rank  and  file  into  his 
first  supervisory  position.  He  now  acquires  re- 
sponsibility for  the  work  of  others.  The  oft- 
repeated  remark,  "It's  just  easier  to  do  this  my- 
self than  to  get  others  to  do  it,"  is  a  confession 
of  administrative  incompetence.  It  is  in  this  first 
position  that  an  executive  encounters  the  prob- 
lems and  responsibilities  of  power  and  author- 
ity, the  need  to  understand  employee  goals,  the 
need  to  know  what  causes  employees  to  col- 
laborate and  to  do  their  best  work.  It  is  in  this 
job  he  first  learns  about  the  problem  of  earned 
acceptance.  It  is  here  he  demonstrates  adminis- 
trative behavior  founded  on  the  basic  rights  of 
man  as  employee.   Later  promotions  placing  a 
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Becoming  an  executive  has  its  pitfalls. 
The  business  leader's  life  is  one  of  con- 
stant risk-taking  and  juggling  many  balls 
in  the  air  at  one  time.  Orthodox  executive 
development  programs  don't  go  far 
enough.  Self-training  and  self -evaluation 
are  indispensable. 


man  at  higher  points  on  the  organization  chart 
do  present  fundamentally  different  or  unique 
problems.  Executive  problems  are  essentially  su- 
pervisory problems. 

The  greatest  danger  in  appointing  a  man  to 
an  executive  post  is  that  the  man  will  change. 
If  he  has  been  selected  for  the  right  reasons,  he 
has  been  appointed  (i)  because  he  is  the  kind  of 
man  he  is,  and  (2)  because  we  like  the  way  he 
has  been  ojxrating  up  to  now.  This  is  not  to  say 
we  want  him  to  stop  growing.  Promotion  affects 
some  men  adversely.  A  few  develop  overnight 
a  superiority  complex  and  become  unbearably 
important.  It  is  especially  during  this  first  year 
as  an  executive  that  one  should  pray  for  the  gift 
of  humihty.  During  these  early  stages  particu- 
larly one  must  continuously  examine  his  daily 
life.  I  suspect  this  is  not  an  orthodox  approach 
to  "executive  development,"  but  we  can  forego 
a  lot  of  things  comprising  such  programs  if  we 
can  succeed  in  getting  a  man  to  engage  in  prayer, 
introspection,  and  self-evaluation,  and  to  seek 
truth  from  best  friends.  A  little  of  this  is  worth 
a  flock  of  seminars. 

What  is  your  first  thought  when  you  hear 
the  word  executive?  I've  heard  "He's  a  big  shot 
who  gets  others  to  do  all  the  work  and  then 
takes  all  the  credit."    The  first  part  is  not  too 
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bad;  the  second  is  obviously  to  be  deplored.  One 
I  like  is,  "An  executive  is  a  man  who  can  take 
a  two-hour  lunch  without  hindering  produc- 
tion." Although  it  can  be  interpreted  in  a  snide 
way,  I  choose  to  think  it  means  this  man  gets  a 
lot  of  his  work  done  by  delegating. 

I  have  discovered  why  a  lot  of  junior  offi- 
cers in  banks  aren't  very  good  executives.  Their 
vice  presidents  have  to  make  every  important 
decision  themselves  and  don't  delegate.  This  be- 
ing the  case,  the  first  step  in  an  executive  de- 
velopment program  is  to  work  on  the  develop- 
ment of  existing  vice  presidents.  There  isn't 
much  point  teaching  juniors  how  to  do  all  the 
things  their  bosses  won't  let  them  do. 

A  Risk-Taking  Process 

Delegation  is  not  a  simple  matter  of  giving 
a  subordinate  a  job.  Stated  in  simple  operating 
terms,  it  might  go:  assign  duties  to  a  subordi- 
nate, give  him  the  necessary  authority  to  carry 
them  out,  and  hold  him  accountable  for  results. 
While  the  process  creates  an  obligation  for  the 
subordinate,  the  act  of  delegation  does  not  re- 
lieve the  boss  of  his  own  responsibility  for  the 
results.  For  example,  my  boss  hands  me  a  job, 
I  delegate  it,  and  for  some  reason  proper  results 
are  not  obtained.  My  boss  holds  me  accountable. 
I  can't  say  to  him,  "Sorry,  my  subordinate  didn't 
produce."  His  answer  quite  properly  is,  "But 
isn't  that  your  problem.''" 

This  is  not  the  only  reason  for  the  failure 
of  many  executives  to  delegate.  A  boss  is  afraid 
the  subordinate  will  not  come  up  with  first-class 
results.  Through  proper  training  of  subordinates 
bosses  can  minimize  the  risks.  The  way  to  ad- 
ministrative security  is  through  good  training 
and  well-placed  confidence.  The  security  which 
comes  when  a  boss  does  everything  himself  is 
temporary,  illusory,  and  self-defeating.  It  is  bad 
for  him,  for  subordinates,  and  for  the  organiza- 
tion. If  a  boss  is  to  be  administratively  compe- 
tent, he  must  delegate. 

I  am  not  suggesting  any  patterned  program 
for  training  in  delegation  because  numerous  ap- 
proaches are  possible.  I  do  feel  any  program 
must:  (i)  convey  a  sense  of  its  importance,  and 
(2)  portray  clearly  its  nature,  extent  and  limi- 


tations. Finally,  I  believe  quite  strongly  that  the 
way  to  learn  delegation  is  to  delegate. 

Perhaps  light  may  be  shed  on  other  aspects 
of  administrative  competence  by  citing  a  ques- 
tion we  raise  in  appraising  an  officer  in  our  own 
bank.  "Does  he  have  the  ability  to  size  up  a  task, 
to  organize,  and  lead  others  in  accomplishing 
it.?" 

JuiWMENT  AND  DECISIONS 

There  are  three  varieties  of  executives  who 
can't  distinguish  between  a  major  and  a  minor 
problem:  (a)  those  who  treat  all  problems  as 
major,  (b)  those  who  treat  all  problems  as  mi- 
nor, and  (c)  those  who  unerringly  bet  on  the 
wrong  horse  every  time.  Any  one  is  guaranteed 
to  give  a  supervisor  under  him  or  a  boss  over 
him  an  administrative  pain  in  the  neck.  When 
we  say  administrative  competence  implies  the 
use  of  good  judgment,  we  include  the  ability  to 
determine  relative  order  of  importance  and  mag- 
nitude, relative  urgency,  and  a  sense  of  timing 
or  timeliness. 

It  may  seem  like  "carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle" to  call  attention  to  decision-malting  be- 
cause, of  course,  this  is  basic  to  administration. 
It  should  go  without  saying  that  a  decision 
should  be  made  decisively.  I've  always  liked  this 
story  about  the  great  baseball  umpire  Bill  Klem. 
Bill  responded  to  the  question,  "Is  it  true  that  big 
league  umpires  always  call  'em  the  way  they 
see  'em.''"  by  saying,  "Well,  that  may  be  true  for 
most  of  them,  but  not  me.  /  call  'em  the  way 
they  are!"  I  don't  believe  bosses  can  be  that 
good  or  that  sure,  but  we  certainly  should  call 
'em  as  we  see  'em.  This  behavior  doesn't  have 
to  be  inconsistent  with  a  spirit  of  humility.  It  is 
not  the  way  of  the  scientist,  but  it  is  the  way  of 
the  competent  administrator.  Scientists  usually 
can  postpone  final  judgments  until  all  the  evi- 
dence is  in,  and  even  then  they  come  up  with 
guarded  and  tentative  conclusions.  Not  so  with 
the  boss.  He  often  must  act  now,  with  what  he 
has  to  go  on.  This  is  why  administration  is  so 
difficult,  why  mistakes  are  made  that  must  be 
corrected.  Not  to  act  is  itself  a  decision.  It  too 
can  be  wrong. 

Cues  to  training  may  be  spotted  from  an 
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examiaation  of  the  sources  of  information  the 
boss  may  use  in  preparing  for  a  decision.  He 
learns  much  from  personal  and  direct  observa- 
tion so  must  become  a  trained  observer  of  facts, 
events  and  behavior.  He  receives  reports,  many 
of  which  are  oral.  He  must  be  a  good  listener 
which  takes  self<ontroI  and  training — especially 
for  bosses.  He  must  be  skillful  in  asking  ques- 
tions. A  good  boss  isn't  a  man  who  knows  all 
the  answers;  he's  a  man  who  asks  the  right  ques- 
tions. He  receives  accounting  and  statistical  re- 
ports and  must  be  able  to  interpret  them.  Keep- 
ing informed,  making  use  of  many  resources, 
both  internal  and  external,  is  one  of  his  most 
time-consuming  tasks. 

A  Matter  of  Communication 
The  boss  we  are  talking  about  also  has  his 
boss  so  he  is  on  the  sending  end  too.  If  his  boss 
is  to  be  a  good  listener,  he  must  be  a  good  talker, 
even  a  persuader.  He  must  be  a  skilled  reporter, 
must  answer  questions  accurately,  must  prepare 
and  present  accounting  and  statistical  data,  and 
make  complex  information  meaningful.  It  is 
human  to  tell  the  boss  only  what  we  think  he 
wants  to  hear.  We  tend  to  pass  on  information 
which  is  to  our  own  credit.  If  decision-making 
is  to  be  first-class,  the  rule  and  practice  must  be 
"the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth."  This  is  possible  only  where  relationships 
are  characterized  by  mutual  respect  and  under- 
standing, and  where  all  parties  feel  genuinely 
identified  with  the  organization. 

Administration,  therefore,  is  in  large  meas- 
ure a  process  of  communicating.  We  communi- 
cate what  we  are  trying  to  do,  why  we  are  doing 
it,  how  we  are  getting  it  done,  and  how  good  or 
bad  it  is  after  we  have  done  it.  And  it  goes 
three  ways  —  upwards,  downwards,  and  side- 
wards. We  communicate  not  just  information, 
but  attitudes,  feelings,  motives.  Motivation 
itself  is  a  communicating  process,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  of  managerial  responsibilities. 
Quoting  one  of  our  Philadelphia  friends.  Dale 
Purves,  "It  seems  to  me  to  make  very  little  dif- 
ference indeed  whether  you  are  running  a  big 
show  or  a  little  show— you  have  to  provide  ef- 
fective communication  all  the  time  and  it  has  to 


be  alive.  And  it  has  to  make  sense." 

The  boss's  responsibility  to  help  his  subordi- 
nates attain  their  objectives  such  as  more  money, 
increased  status,  and  promotion  to  jobs  of  higher 
responsibilities  requires  his  acting  in  accordance 
with  principles  and  criteria  generally  understood 
by  all.  This  is  no  place  for  haphazardness  or 
personalizing.  Salary  increases  and  promotions 
are  earned.  The  boss  must  see  that  each  person 
receives  his  due  within  the  framework  of  the 
rules  of  the  game.  In  no  other  aspect  of  his  job 
does  he  have  so  great  an  obligation  to  control 
his  biases.  All  this  points  to  the  necessity  for 
training  in  sound  salary  administration  and  "per- 
formance rating."  More  important,  the  boss  has 
to  understand  his  own  motives  and  prejudices. 
I  am  not  sure  this  understanding  is  obtained  in 
training  programs.  It  may  be  the  boss  has  to 
back  himself  into  a  corner  and  think  through 
his  actions,  decisions,  behavior,  and  especially 
his  motives  —  in  utter  solitude.  Meditation  may 
well  be  one  of  our  best  managerial  techniques. 

Off-the-Job  Training  Counts 
As  you  may  have  surmised,  I  am  a  strong 
advocate  for  on-the-job  training  under  skillful 
guidance.  I  now  want  to  put  in  a  big  pitch  for 
off-the-job  training,  particularly  self-training. 
We  often  hear,  "you  can't  learn  this  or  that 
by  reading  books."  Reading  books  isn't  every- 
thing —  but  it  sure  is  something.  I  don't  person- 
ally know  a  single  first-class  executive  who 
doesn't  do  a  great  deal  of  general  and  special- 
ized reading.  A  training  program  is  no  substi- 
tute for  a  carefully  chosen  reading  program, 
assuming  the  individual  can  and  will  think 
through  what  he  reads.  Why  shouldn't  those 
"in  training"  do  a  lot  of  reading  —  instead  of 
having  it  all  digested  by  portrayals  on  flannel 
boards,  strip  films,  and  movies.''  Visual  aids  are 
supposed  to  be,  and  often  are,  aids  to  learning. 
But  isn't  it  often  true  that  they  are  also  props 
for  the  lazy.? 

I  now  ask  you  a  question  I  have  often  asked 
bankers.  People  in  the  field  of,  say,  credit  ad- 
ministration seem  to  believe  it  is  important  to 
reiul  good  books  in  this  field,  and  to  keep  up  to 
date  by  reading  the  leading  journals;  so  with 
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Other  technical  banking  fields.  Yet,  these  bank- 
ing bosses  are  also  managers,  and  every  one  is  a 
personnel  man  too.  Now  the  question,  "Why 
isn't  it  just  as  important  in  the  fulfillment  of  the 
whole  job  to  be  up  on  the  literature  of  person- 
nel administration  and  general  management.'"' 
Remember  boss-failure  is  usually  not  due  to 
technical  incompetence.  Most  failures  are  in  the 
areas  of  personnel  administration,  human  rela- 
tionships, and  general  administration.  Why  read 
only  in  the  field  of  our  strengths.' 

Along  with  reading,  I  place  writing  and 
speaking.  It's  part  of  the  executive's  job  of  com- 
municating to  use  clear,  effective,  and  reason- 
ably grammatical  English. 

Top  Executr'es  Are  Scarce 
Melvin  Copeland,  of  the  Harvard  Business 
School,  in  his  book  "The  Executive  At  Work," 
gives  two  primary  reasons  why  the  supply  of 
competent  top  executives  is  too  thin.  The  first  is 
that  not  many  people  want  to  assume  the  risk 
of  too  much  responsibility.  It  doesn't  make  for 
the  most  comfortable  and  secure  life.  His  second 
reason  is  "the  dearth  of  men  with  multiple 
trac\  minds,  men  who  can  switch  with  facility 
from  one  problem  to  another  and  still  maintain  a 
reasonably  high  batting  average  on  the  variety 
of  decisions  to  be  made." 

Problems  simply  do  not  come  to  the  execu- 
tive one  at  a  time,  and  they  cover  a  wide  variety 
of  fields.  This  is  no  job  for  the  man  with  the 
one-track  mind,  who  can  work  on  only  one 
problem  at  a  time.  It  is  no  job  for  the  man  who 
can't  cope  with  variety,  change  his  pace,  or 
stand  up  under  the  pressure  of  quick  changes  of 
scene.  It  is  my  view  that  a  man  with  interest, 
will,  and  practice  can  learn  to  administer  com- 
petently. 

In   conclusion,   I   should   like   to  set   forth 
what  I  believe  to  be  some  of  the  essential  and 
desirable  characteristics  of  business  leadership. 
I.   Technical  competence.    In  plying  his  own 
profession,   the   executive  is   "good   in   his 
own   right."    In   heading  an  organization, 
however,  he  recognizes  his  own  strengths 
and  limitations.    He  selects  and  trains  ca- 
pable subordinates  and  really  delegates.  His 


big  task  is  planning,  coordinating  and  con- 
trolling the  company's  activities. 

2.  Broad,  intellectual  outlook.  We  have  passed 
through  an  extended  period  in  which  busi- 
ness men  have  placed  primary  emphasis 
upon  technical  competence.  They  have 
looked  for  trained  men  rather  than  educated 
men.  But  today  they  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly convinced  that  tomorrow's  lead- 
ers must  come  from  the  ranks  of  educated 
men. 

3.  Highly  developed  sense  of  honor.  The 
most  admirable  and  effective  leaders  do  not 
lose  sight  of  moral  and  spiritual  values  in 
business  life;  in  fact,  they  are  motivated 
and  guided  by  them.  We  may  be  cynical 
and  point  to  some  who  are  selfish,  unscru- 
pulous, even  crooked.  These  are  "lesser 
men"  and  are  so  regarded  by  dear-think- 
ing individuals. 

4.  Concern  for  the  public  interest.  The  cor- 
poration executive  whose  philosophy  is  "the 
public  be  damned"  is  today  a  rare  bird.  It 
simply  isn't  workable  in  this  day  and  age  — 
if  in  any  age.  More  important,  today's 
business  leader  thinks  and  works  in  the 
public  interest  because  he  feels  //  is  right. 
The  days  of  the  publicly  irresponsible  ex- 
ecutive are,  if  not  over,  at  least  numbered. 

5.  Understanding  and  appreciation  of  human 
relationships.  The  great  problems  of  the  age, 
international,  national  and  corporate,  have 
to  do  with  the  relationships  of  people. 
There  can  be  no  peace  among  nations,  no 
political  peace  at  home,  no  industrial  peace, 
without  the  cooperation  and  collaboration 
of  men  of  good  will.  Securing  the  coopera- 
tion of  men  of  diverse  interests  requires 
the  highest  kind  of  social  skill.  It  is  the 
skill  which,  perhaps  more  than  others,  is  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  business 
leader. 

There  can  be  little  progress  in  the  achieve- 
ment of  administrative  competence  unless  it  is 
made  along  all  five  of  these  lines.  These  are 
the  stars  to  which  we  must  hitch  our  wagon. 
Although  difficult,  we  should  be  encouraged  by 
the  poet  Robert  Browning,  who  says  to  us:  "Ah, 
but  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp." 


The  Error- Correction  Talk 


By  Richard  Magee 
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Miles  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Elkhart,  Indiana 


EVERY  supervisor  has  occasion  to  correct  an 
employee.  To  correct  an  individual  in  a 
way  that  will  genuinely  improve  his  work,  and 
at  the  same  time  strengthen  your  rapport  with 
him,  is  not  only  difficult  but  downright  chal- 
lenging. 

So  often,  our  hastily  contrived  "correction 
talk"  fails  so  utterly  in  meeting  this  challenge, 
if  it  is  permitted  to  deteriorate  into  a  verbal  bat- 
tle of  senseless  bickering  and  argument.  Or, 
perhaps  dreading  the  whole  affair,  we  hurry 
through  the  process,  making  it  abrupt  and  final, 
closing  our  ears  to  explanation  and  reason.  Such 
interviews  tend  only  to  balloon  the  problem  out 
of  proper  proportion,  while  creating  ill-feelings, 
embarrassment,  defensiveness,  resentment  and 
frustration.  Instead  of  building,  we  are  destroy- 
ing. 

Certainly,  the  obvious  purpose  of  a  correc- 
tive interview  is  to  point  out  the  error,  correct 
it,  and  decide  how  to  prevent  it  in  the  future. 
But,  in  addition,  it  is  a  chance  for  some  good  on- 
the-job  training,  assisting  the  employee  to  grow 
and  develop.  It  can  also  be  an  opportunity  to 
further  create  and  strengthen  strong  job  relation- 
ships. 

In  preparing  for  the  interview  and  conduct- 
ing it,  there  are  a  number  of  things  the  super- 
visor can  do  that  will  boost  his  chances  for 
success. 

Get  the  Facts 

To  begin  with,  the  oft-repeated  "get  the 
facts"  is  as  important  and  appropriate  here  as  in 
any  other  human  relations  situation.  Unless  you 
actually  find  out  what  has  happened,  you  will  be 
forced  to  rely  on  inference  and  assumption  alone. 
Both  can  be  exceedingly  unreliable.  Both  can 
lead  to  the  wrong  conclusion. 

To  assume  that  the  employee's  error  auto- 
matically reflects  a  certain  personal  fault  or  in- 
abiHty  on  his  part  is  jumping  to  conclusions. 


Here  are  ground  rules  for  conducting  a 
corrective  interview  so  that  the  error  is 
pointed  out,  the  correction  made  and 
plans  are  worked  out  so  that  it  won't 
happen  again. 


Might  there  not  be  other  possibilities.''  Perhaps 
the  employee  didn't  know  what  was  expected  of 
him.  Possibly  he  misunderstood  your  instruc- 
tions (which  may  indicate  a  poorly  made  as- 
signment on  your  part).  He  could  have  been 
confused  by  other  co-workers  advising  how  to 
do  the  job.  The  hindrance  of  physical  ailments 
or  the  pressure  of  personal  worries  may  have 
contributed  to  the  mistake. 

There  can  be  any  number  of  factors  other 
than  personal  inadequacy  that  may  cause  a  per- 
son to  make  a  mistake.  Look  for  them.  Guard 
against  supposition.  Begin  the  interview  aaing 
on  fact,  not  assumption. 

Choose  the  Right  Time  and  Place 
Poor  choice  of  time  or  place  can  minimize 
the  effectiveness  of  any  corrective  interview. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  magic  formula 
that  will  produce  the  right  time  and  place  for 
such  a  talk.  In  determining  this,  you  must  rely 
on  your  own  good  judgment.  You  must  con- 
sider two  things :  "Is  it  the  right  time  and  place 
for  the  employee  ?  Is  it  the  right  time  and  place 
for  me?" 

Insofar  as  the  employee  is  concerned,  the 
interview  should  be  prompt  and  cover  a  current 
event — not  something  that  is  past  history.  Tardy 
correction  lacks  "punch,"  and  serves  only  du- 
bious purpose,  while  opening  the  supervisor  to 
the  charge  of  nagging  or  "picking  on"  the  sub- 
ordinate. 
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Certainly  the  employee  should  be  protected 
as  much  as  possible  from  undue  embarrassment. 
Correction  in  front  of  others  may  cause  such 
embarrassment.  This  deflating  experience  can 
seriously  damage  not  only  his  relationship  with 
his  supervisor,  but  also  his  relationship  with  his 
co-workers.  Feeling  ill  at  ease  with  his  fellows 
can  hinder  both  his  and  the  group's  performing 
at  top  efficiency. 

A  private  talk  would  ease  this  situation. 
However,  a  curt,  bristling  "step  into  the  office" 
can  be  devastating,  making  the  error  appear 
monstrous  and  of  much  greater  seriousness  than 
it  really  may  be.  Such  magnification  and  dis- 
tortion will  quickly  block  channels  of  commu- 
nication and  invite  a  buildup  of  employee  re- 
sistance and  defensiveness. 

The  right  time  and  place  for  the  super- 
visor should  be  only  when  he  has  had  oppor- 
tunity (if  needed)  to  cool  off,  and  to  properly 
analyze  the  situation  confronting  him.  Then 
follows  careful  planning  as  to  interview  format — 
what  to  say  and  how  best  to  say  it.  Proper 
scheduling  will  allow  ample  time  to  conduct  a 
friendly,  unhurried  discussion. 

Correct  Rather  Than  Blame 
"You  didn't  take  that  into  account!" 
"You  forgot  to  do  this!" 
"You  weren't  paying  attention!" 
"It's  your  fault  that  it  happened!" 
The  supervisor  who  falls  into  this  trap  of 
personalizing  and  placing  blame  is  only  intensi- 
fying what  he  has  started  out  to  correct,  while 
rapidly  creating  problems  that  may  one  day  re- 
turn to  haunt  him. 

The  reaction  of  employees  to  this  approach 
will  vary.  One  may  be  completely  cowed  by  such 
an  attack,  suffering  feelings  of  shame  and  guilt, 
and  perhaps  utter  incompetency,  as  self-confi- 
dence rapidly  dwindles.  How  long  will  it  be 
before  he  will  have  the  courage  to  rise  above 
mediocrity  and  once  again  operate  on  his  own — 
contributing,  using  initiative  and  adding  to  the 
job  that  "extra"  effort,  so  highly  prized .'' 

Another  may  never  say  a  word,  remaining 
seemingly  calm  and  unperturbed,  while  deep 
inside  he  may  be  seething  with  anger  and  re- 


sentment. Unknowingly,  in  a  few  short  mo- 
ments, the  supervisor  has  created  within  the  em- 
ployee a  bitterness  and  indignation  that  will 
remain  long  after  the  specific  incident  is  for- 
gotten. No  supervisor  can  expect  the  coopera- 
tion he  needs  from  the  subordinate  who  harbors 
such  feelings  of  animosity. 

The  aggressive  employee,  stung  by  accusa- 
tion, fights  back  with  excuses  and  counter-argu- 
ments, as  meaningless  talk  camouflages  simmer- 
ing temper  and  rising  hostihty.  As  reason  de- 
parts and  emotions  take  over,  the  error  may  be- 
come completely  lost  and  forgotten  in  a  storm 
of  purposeless  wrangling. 

To  prevent  entrapment  in  this  pattern  of 
blame  and  resentment,  both  supervisor  and  sub- 
ordinate must  keep  attention  focused  on  the  er- 
ror itself.  This  keeps  the  discussion  in  bounds, 
and  reduces  the  chance  for  further  unrelated 
criticism.  Remaining  calm  and  unemotional  will 
help  create  an  atmosphere  of  permissiveness  so 
that  the  problem  can  be  discussed  freely  and 
intelligendy.  It  is  then  that  misunderstandings 
can  be  cleared  and  ways  developed  to  prevent  a 
reoccurrence  of  the  error. 

Let  THE  Employee  Look  at  the  Error 
In  many  cases,  the  error  is  readily  apparent, 
but  in  some  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  see.  The 
employee  may  be  a  bit  hazy  regarding  just  what 
has  gone  wrong.  The  supervisor's  explanation 
must  be  clear  and  explicit.  The  employee  must 
fully  understand  the  mistake  he  has  made  and 
the  consequences  of  that  mistake.  He  must  never 
leave  the  interview  with  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
exactly  what  the  Uouble  was  all  about. 

In  this  process  of  "looking"  at  the  error, 
benefit  can  be  derived  from  allowing  the  em- 
ployee to  discover  the  error  for  himself.  Restat- 
ing the  instructions— telling  him  again  what  is 
wanted— is  a  technique  that  can  help  him  to 
make  this  discovery.  It  is  here  that  he  may  ex- 
claim, "I'm  wrong!  I  didn't  do  it  that  way!  I 
made  a  mistake!"  Let  him  tell  you,  being  the 
first  to  use  such  words  as  "wrong"  or  "mistake." 
This  is  quite  different  from  your  telling  him.  It 
can  take  much  of  the  sting  out  of  the  interview, 
encouraging  cooperation  and  discussion,  while 
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reducing  the  possibility  of  employee  resistance. 

Find  How  to  Avoid  Repetition  of  the  Error 
It  is  obvious  that,  in  addition  to  the  actual 
correction,  there  must  be  developed  a  way  to 
prevent  future  repetition  of  the  error.  In  con- 
sidering preventive  measures,  the  employee  can 
play  an  important  part.  Reahzing  this,  the  su- 
pervisor should  encourage  him  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  interview.  It  is  quite  possible  that, 
being  closer  to  the  specific  job  than  the  super- 
visor, the  employee's  view  of  the  situation  may 
be  more  detailed  and  his  suggestions  of  consid- 
erable merit. 

Key    questions    inviting   his    contributions 
could  be: 

"How  might  we  do  this  next  time?" 
"Can  this  be  simplified.-'" 
"Is  there  a  better  way  of  doing  this.?" 
The  process  now  becomes  a  truly  joint  op- 
eration as  some  of  the  responsibility  for  solving 
the  problem  is  shared  by  the  employee.  This  is 
desirable,  since  it  can  reduce  the  employee's  in- 
clination to  feel  blamed  and  criticized,  while  at 
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the  same  time  it  frees  the  supervisor  from  the 
harsh  role  of  autocrat. 

Strengthen  Responsibility  Toward  the  Job 
The  supervisor  can  make  effective  use  of  the 
corrective  interview  as  an  opportunity  for  fur- 
ther training  and  clarification  as  he  reviews  with 
the  employee  the  employee's  specific  job  respon- 
sibilities, showing  him  precisely  what  his  job  is 
and  how  it  fits  into  the  overall  picture.  It  is  a 
chance  to  let  the  employee  know  that  he  is  need- 
ed and  is  important  to  the  success  of  the  organi- 
zation. It  can  be  an  occasion  not  only  to 
strengthen  his  responsibility  toward  the  job,  but 
also  to  create  and  cultivate  within  him  a  desire 
to  do  better  in  the  future. 

In  that  we  are  human,  errors  and  the  people 
committing  them,  will  be  many  and  varied.  The 
supervisor  faces  this  daily,  continually  in  contact 
with  new  and  different  combinations  of  people 
and  things  gone  wrong.  Each  of  the  resulting 
multitude  of  problems  demands  a  solution.  His 
approach  to  the  proper  solution  may  vary  with 
the  facts  and  personalities  involved,  but  the  gen- 
eral ground  rules  under  which  he  operates 
should  always  remain  the  same,  applicable  to  all 
people  and  situations. 

The  si.x  "ground  rules"  developed  here, 
when  thoughtfully  appUed,  will  not  only  re- 
move much  of  the  "error"  found  in  the  typical 
error-correction  talk,  but  will  greatly  aid  the 
overall  growth,  development  and  efficiency  of 
your  human  work  force. 


"Profits  and  progress,  in  other  words, 
are  inseparable.  Profits  make  jobs  and 
opportunities.  That  fact  was  thoroughly 
understood  by  one  of  the  greatest  labor 
leaders  the  world  has  known  —  Samuel 
Gompers.  Years  ago  he  said:  'The  worst 
crime  against  working  people  is  the  com- 
pany which  fails  to  operate  at  a  profit.'  " 
— Waterville,  N.  Y.,  Times 
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Position  Descriptions: 
Living  or  Dead? 


MOST  companies  which  pride  themselves  in 
their  modern  management  techniques 
have  developed  position  descriptions  outlining 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  management 
and  supervisory  positions.  More  frequently  than 
not,  these  descriptions  are  arrived  at  by  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  the  individuals  concerned.  The  job 
analyst,  a  specialist  in  organizational  prose,  then 
codifies  these  questionnaire  answers  and  writes 
up  in  standardized  stereotyped  language  the 
official  description  which  may  then  be  used  for 
salary  determination  or  other  industrial  relations 
organizational  use. 

Many  companies  stop  there,  and  wonder  why 
modern  management  does  not  produce  more  ef- 
fective team  effort.  From  a  training  viewpoint 
at  least  one  important  factor  is  lacking  if  the 
position  descriptions  are  made  and  filed  and  used 
only  by  personnel  specialists.  The  missing  fac- 
tor is  the  important  one  of  assuring  that  the 
incumbents  are  aware  of  the  implications  of 
these  instruments  in  the  daily  execution  of  the 
duties  outhned. 

Typical  of  the  terminology  in  such  descrip- 
tions are:  "coordinates  with  .  .  .  ,"  "assists  — 
in  .  .  ,"  "administers,"  "checks  current  — 
against.  .  ."  These  and  many  other  standard 
terms  imply  that  at  least  one  other  person  or 
position  is  equally  concerned  with  successful  car- 
rying out  of  a  given  function. 

Smooth  team  performance  requires,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  stereotyped  formulae,  the  personal 
awareness  of  what  exactly  is  included ;  what  ex- 
cluded;  what  actual  limits  are  set;   and  what 
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A  position  description  form  suggested  by  Mr.  Cross  in 
connection  with  this  article  is  shown  on  our  inside  front  cover. 


In  this  company  position  descriptions 
form  the  basis  for  an  analysis  of  inter- 
responsibility  among  the  executives.  How 
this  was  worked  out  in  one  situation  is 
explained  in  detail.  One  of  the  many 
advantages  was  a  more  effective  team 
effort. 


initiatives  involved  in  functions  described  by 
"coordinate,"  "assist,"  "administer,"  "advise," 
and  "check."  Who  does  what  first  and  to  or 
with  whom.?  Too  much  detail  in  the  position 
description  itself  may  well  defeat  the  purpose  of 
this  business  analysis.  But  the  individuals  con- 
cerned must  have  a  clear  understanding  and 
awareness  of  the  role  each  is  to  play  in  the  ef- 
fective performance  of  what  is  to  be  done. 

Here  is  a  plan  that  has  been  used  successfully 
to  obviate  personality  and  functional  friction  at 
any  level  in  an  organization.  Naturally,  as  the 
training  cHche  goes,  it  is  much  more  effective  if 
it  starts  at  the  top  and  proceeds  by  organiza- 
tional steps  all  the  way  to  the  departmental  level. 
But  this  plan  is  flexible  enough  to  be  recom- 
mended to  managers  of  supervisors  at  any  level 
so  long  as  they  are  conscientious  in  their  desire 
to  do  a  better  job  in  their  area  of  responsibility. 
The  use  of  the  term  "staff"  in  this  plan  is 
rather  broad.  In  effect,  the  "staff"  consists  of  all 
individuals  of  a  comparable  level  who  report  to 
one  common  superior.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
means  that  each  superior  has  a  precisely  cut 
piece  of  the  company  pie,  and  his  subordinates 
can  only  have  a  delegated  piece  of  his  piece.  In 
management,  it  is  almost  axiomatic  that  a  su- 
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perior  can  delegate  only  within  his  assigned  area 
of  responsibility.  It  is  the  aim  of  this  plan  to 
spot-light  and  clear  up  those  fringe  areas  and 
poorly  defined  borderlines  that  are  the  probable 
causes  of  executive  and/or  supervisory  friction 
which  is  so  expensive  in  terms  of  inefficiency 
and  personality  "wounds." 

This  plan  assimies  that  each  participant 
knows  what  his  job  or  position  description  con- 
sists of.  It  is  an  organized  attempt  to  create  a 
practical  awareness  of  what  each  job  means  in 
relation  to  the  other  jobs  with  a  common  goal. 

A  Plan  for  Developing  More  Effective 
Executive  Performance 
In  a  discussion  of  the  expected  results  of  a 
new  or  revised  set  of  position  descriptions  for 
the  organization,  the  (General)  Manager  and 
the  Personnel  Manager  (or  Training  Director) 
agree  that  possibly  some  extra  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  interrelationship  phase  of  re- 
sponsibilities. As  a  routine,  the  "staff"  personnel 
or  training  man  agrees  to  "look  into  it  and 
come  up  with  a  suggestion." 

After  this  groundwork  is  laid,  the  staff  person- 
nel specialist  must  establish  the  objectives  he 
hopes  to  accomplish.  These  objectives  would 
read  something  like  this:  (i)  to  provide  the 
(General)  Manager  with  a  written  statement  of 
delegated  responsibilities  as  understood  by  the 
delegatees;  (2)  to  clarify  the  responsibilities  of 
each  position  of  the  manager's  staff;  (3)  to  clar- 
ify the  interrelationships  of  the  several  staff  po- 
sitions; (4)  to  clarify  responsibilities  in  any  over- 
lapping or  vague  areas;  and  (5)  to  clarify  spe- 
cific areas  where  the  manager  has  not  delegated 
but  has  reserved  certain  responsibilities  to  him- 
self. 

After  these  objectives  have  been  determined, 
it  is  considered  advisable  to  prepare  an  outline 
of  the  few  opening  remarks  which  might  be 
used  by  the  (General)  Manager  in  introducing 
the  program  to  the  staff.  (Most  management 
people  would  rather  have  this  type  of  outline 
than  have  to  spend  time  developing  a  talk  from 
scratch.) 


Suggested  Opening  Remarks  by  the 
(Gener,\l)  Manager 
(i)  As  a  manager,  I  have  agreed  to  take  upon 
myself  certain  responsibilities  for  the  prof- 
itable operation  of  this  division. 

(2)  As  a  manager  I  have  also  divided  and  dele- 
gated responsibilities  to  those  who  report 
directly  to  me. 

(3)  But  I,  as  a  manager,  am  still  accountable 
to  my  superior  for  the  division's  efScient 
operadon. 

(4)  I  have  designated  certain  individuals  to 
assist  me — you,  my  staff. 

(5)  We  have  decided  on  allocation  of  certain 
responsibilities  through  a  formal  f>osition 
description  plan  or  program. 

(6)  Now  I  ask  myself  these  questions: 

— Has  there  been  an  effecuve  understanding 
of  the  assignments  of  these  delegated  re- 
sponsibilides  .i" 

— Are  the  interrelationships  between  these 
assistants  clearly  understood  by  all  parties 
concerned  "i 

— Are  there  areas  of  delegation  where  over- 
lapping or  lack  of  clarity  has  detracted 
from  the  effectiveness  of  an  otherwise 
good  team.'' 

(7)  I  cannot  answer  these  questions  by  myself. 
But  the  answers  are  important  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  ,  of  the  Personnel  Department 

(or  Training  Department)  has  done  some 
research  on  how  they  have  faced  up  to 
this    situation    in    other    successful    com- 
panies.  I  am  asking  you  to  give  this  de- 
velopment program  a  try.  I  shall  not  inter- 
fere while  it  is  going  on.   Remember  it  is 
designed  to  make  every  one's  job  easier 
and  smoother,  so  in  your  discussions,  let 
there  be  "no  holds  barred." 
After  the  introduction  by  the  (General)  Man- 
ager, the  Personnel  Manager  (or  Training  Di- 
rector) hands  out  a  sheet  outhning  the  procedure 
to  be  followed  and  the  forms  to  be  used;  and 
explains  in  detail  each  step  as  it  is  intended  to 
apply  to  this  specific  group. 

Procedures 
(i)  The   (General)  Manager  announces  at  a 
meeting  of  his  full  staff  that  this  program 
of  review  will  be  undertaken.  (Using  the 
Suggested  Opening  Remarks  above.) 


POSITION  DESCRIPTIONS :  LIVING  OR  DEAD 
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(a)  The  (General)  Manager  reviews  what 
his  responsibilities  to  the  company 
are  (refer  here  to  any  company  policy 
or  executive  manuals). 

(b)  He  identifies  areas  of  responsibility 
which  he  has  reserved  to  himself. 

(c)  He  outlines  the  areas  of  responsibility 
which  he  has  delegated  to  each  of  the 
men  who  report  to  him  by  referring 
to  the  position  descriptions. 

(2)  The  stafi  hold  the  subsequent  meetings 
without  the  (General)  Manager  present 
and  work  out  their  understanding  of  their 
respective  responsibilities.  (For  the  type  of 
form  used  see  inside  front  cover.) 

Prior  to  Meetings 

(3)  StafI  Member  "A"  prepares  a  list  of  his 
responsibilities  in  detail,  including  reports, 
etc.,  which  he  must  make  out. 

(4)  Each  other  staff  member  writes  out  in  du- 
plicate what  he  thinks  "A"  's  responsibili- 
bilities  are. 

(5)  Staff  Member  "A"  collects  one  copy  of  the 
others'  Usts  and  analyzes  them. 

At  the  Formal  Meeting 

(6)  Staff  Member  "A"  serves  as  conference 
leader  on  the  subject  of  his  job — seeking 
to  clarify  any  areas  of  misunderstanding 
through  group  discussion. 

(7)  Staff  Member  "A"  must  remain  before  the 
group  at  as  many  subsequent  meetings  as 
it  takes  to  arrive  at  a  mutual  agreement  of 
his  responsibilities. 

(8)  After  a  mutually  agreeable  list  of  respon- 
sibilities is  formulated  in  the  conference, 
Staff  Member  "A"  commits  this  to  writing 
and  resubmits  the  final  draft  to  the  group 
for  approval. 

(9)  After  approval  this  copy  is  filed  for  later 
transmittal  to  the  (General)  Manager. 

(10)  Staff  Member  "B"  then  assumes  the  diag- 
nostic spotlight  and  follows  the  same  steps 
(3  through  9). 

(11)  After  all  staff  members  have  committed 
the  description  of  their  responsibilities  to 
writing  and  have  received  group  approval 
of  mutual  understanding,  the  complete  set 
is  transmitted  to  the  (General)  Manager. 

(12)  The  (General)  Manager  reviews  the  de- 
scriptions and  meets  again  with  his  full 
staff  group  and  either 


(a)  notifies  them  that  he  has  approved 
their  understanding  of  the  delegated 
responsibilities,  or 

(b)  clarifies  any  misunderstandings  that 
have  arisen  in  the  written  descriptions. 

Advantages  To  Be  Gained  from  This  Program 
The   following   advantages    (and    possibly 
many  others)  may  be  expected  to  be  gained  from 
this  program: 

1.  The  (General)  Manager  will  be  able  to 
check  that  the  level  of  delegation  and  the 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  responsi- 
bilities balance. 

2.  Each  staff  member  will  review  his  area 
of  responsibility  in  the  light  of  this  delega- 
tion and  horizontally  as  it  interrelates  with 
others. 

3.  A  greater  degree  of  mutual  understanding 
will  be  attained  by  openly  discussing  areas 
of  overlap: 

4.  Attention  will  be  focused  on  areas  where 
clear  responsibilities  may  not  have  been  as- 
signed. 

5.  As  an  outgrowth  of  this  program,  the 
various  levels  of  management  will  be  able 
to  use  this  same  approach  with  those  re- 
porting to  them. 

6.  The  overall  result  should  be  more  effective 
teamwork  in  the  management  group. 


Beware  of  the  man  who  is  a  confirmed 
cynic — he  is  a  menace  to  any  organization. 
His  misanthropic  outlook  spreads  like  a 
virus  to  all  who  are  unfortunate  enough 
to  work  near  or  with  him.  It  has  well  been 
said  that  cynicism  is  the  small  change  of 
shallow  minds.  Is  there  a  cure  for  it? 
Perhaps  the  only  way  is  to  put  the  victim 
in  such  a  position  that  he  must  work  till 
he  drops.  Then  he  will  be  so  occupied 
with  the  job  that  he  may  forget  his  poison 
darts,  and  in  doing  so  forget  himself  for 
a  while. 

— Efficiency  Magazine 


A  Short  Reading  Improvement 
Course  for  Executives 


IN  PREVIOUS  articles  (Personnel  Journal,  Oc- 
tober, 1954;  Junior  College  Journal,  March, 
1956),  a  reading  improvement  course  was  de- 
scribed which  worked  surprisingly  well  in  the 
college  situation.  Reading  courses  for  business 
and  industrial  groups  present  peculiar  problems, 
however.  The  class  members  are  not  available 
three  hours  a  week  for  eighteen  weeks,  the  aca- 
demic atmosphere  is  not  as  familiar,  the  reward 
and  punishment  of  grades  of  passing  or  failing 
are  not  used,  and  the  authority  role  of  the  in- 
structor is  not  present,  to  mention  a  few  specific 
problems.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  any  im- 
provement in  reading  of  a  business  group  would 
be  a  more  exacting  test  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  course. 

It  is  obviously  impractical  to  try  to  keep 
twenty  or  thirty  key  executives  away  from  their 
jobs  (or  up  late  at  night)  for  so  long  a  time,  so 
a  shorter,  condensed  program  was  tailored  for 
industry.  The  lectures  were  trimmed  and  cut, 
the  various  exercises  were  shortened,  and  a 
course  was  designed  which  ran  for  ten  weeks, 
with  one  two-hour  meeting  per  week.  The  total 
time  for  the  course  was  reduced  from  fifty-four 
hours  to  twenty. 

Naturally,  the  goals  of  the  course  were  also 
dropped  substantially.  Instead  of  the  extremely 
high  results  obtained  from  the  course  in  college 
work,  an  average  efficiency  index  of  1,000  or  bet- 
ter was  set  as  a  goal  (the  efficiency  index  is 
words  per  minute  X  tfie  percent  of  comprehen- 
sion). 


By  Cecil  J.  Mullins 

Personnel  Laboratory  WADC 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

and  G.  P.  Eldridge 

Director  of  Industrial  Relations 

H.  B.  Zachry  Company 

San  Antonio,  Texas 


Many  companies  are  interested  in  teaching 
executives  how  to  read  faster  and  at  the 
same  time  retain  more  of  what  is  read. 
Some  of  the  differences  between  teaching 
college  students  as  reported  by  Mullins  in 
Personnel  Journal  for  October  1954  and 
adapting  the  program  for  use  in  industry 
are  noted  here. 


Equipment  consisted  of  a  Keystone  over- 
head projector  with  a  flashmeter  attachment 
(using  especially  prepared  slides)  and  one  Rate- 
ometer  pacer  for  each  student  in  the  course. 
Testing  was  done  with  Science  Research  Ass- 
ciates'  Better  Reading  Book  II. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Zachry,  of  H.  B.  Zachry  Com- 
pany, furnished  the  facilities  and  most  of  the 
twenty  students.  The  group  was  comprised  al- 
most entirely  of  high-level  administrative  and 
executive  people.  The  original  group  consisted 
of  twenty  members,  one  of  whom  had  to  drop 
out  of  the  class  after  his  first  attendance.  The 
final  group  of  nineteen  members  included  one 
student  who  attended  only  five  meetings.  Of 
the  others,  only  four  were  able  to  attend  all  ten 
classes  and  the  others  ranged  from  six  through 
nine  attendances,  with  a  mean  attendance  of  8.1 
meetings  for  the  class. 

Because  a  few  of  the  students  had  to  miss  so 
many  of  the  meetings,  the  course  was  extended 
for  two  more  weeks,  making  a  total  of  twelve 
class  meetings.  Attendance  for  the  full  twelve 
weeks  averaged  8.8  meetings. 
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The  Industrial  Relations  News 
Leadership  Panel 

A  NEW  KIND  OF  INFORMATION  SOURCE  FOR 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS/PERSONNEL  FIELD 


A  Leadership  Panel  of  industrial  relations/personnel  execntives  representing 
more  than  200  companies  has  been  established  by  Industrial  Relations  News. 

The  Panel's  function :  to  provide — for  the  first  time — a  continuing  flow  of  up-to- 
the-minute  data  on  current  practices  and  opinions  in  the  field. 

Composition  of  the  Panel,  based  on  scientific  sampling  procedures,  is  sta- 
tistically representative  of  American  industry  and  will  reflect  national 
trends  in  industrial  relations/personnel  with  a  high  degree  of  accuracy. 
Panel  membership  is  on  a  rotating  basis,  with  new  members  added 
periodically. 

The  Industrial  Relations  News  Leadership  Panel  is  a  new  kind  of  information 
source,  providing  significant  and  useful  data  regularly.  In  its  scope  and  time- 
liness, the  Panel  reflects  this  fast-growing  field. 

Reports   on   Leadership   Panel   findings    will   appear   regularly   in    Industrial   Relations    News. 


IRX  is  essential  reading  for  the  profit- 
minded  executive  concerned  with 
demonstrating  the  value  of  the  indus- 
trial relations/personnel  function  in 
his  firm.  Unlike  other  news  sources, 
IRN  is  doUars-and-cents  oriented  .  .  . 
pro\'ides  the  practical,  "how-to"  ma- 
terial that  can  be  put  to  use.  And 
IRN's  12-minutes-a-week  reading  time 
fits  neatly  into  a  crowded  executive 
schedule. 

You'll  find  Industrial  Relations  News 
the  most  practical  publication  in  the 
field ;  brief,  to  save  reading  time, 
broad  in  its  coverage,  and  providing 


a  weekly  flow  of  usable  ideas  and  ex- 
amples from  many  sources. 

Put  this  useful  news  service  on  your 
desk  every  week  by  first  class  mail 
for  only  $36  a  year — which  includes 
not  only  52  weekly  newsletters  but  12 
IRN  Special  Reports,  a  reference 
binder,  and  semi-annual  indexes. 

You  can  try  IRN's  service  at  no  risk 
— cancel  any  time  during  the  first 
three  months  and  receive  a  full  re- 
fund of  your  subscription  cost.  Join 
the  many  executives  who  rely  on 
IRN,  send  your  subscription  order 
now  to 


EEl 


INDUSTRIAL   RELATIONS    NEWS 


230  West  41st  Street,  Department  lA 


New  York  3G,  N.  Y. 
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The  Results 

In  computing  improvement  over  the  begin- 
ning performance  in  a  course  of  this  type,  one 
has  the  option  of  using  as  a  final  figure  either 
the  average  performance  for  the  last  meeting  or 
the  average  best  performance,  whenever  it  may 
have  occurred.  We  prefer  the  latter  course  of 
action,  because  in  a  group  this  small  the  absence 
of  only  one  extreme  member  of  the  class  can 
swing  the  results  unduly  one  way  or  the  other, 
and  because  of  the  soundness  of  the  philosophy 
that  a  person  can  do  worse  than  his  best  but  not 
better  than  his  best.  In  other  words,  a  student 
could  very  easily  have  a  bad  night  and  do  much 
worse  than  he  is  really  capable  of  doing.  It  is  in- 
conceivable, on  the  other  hand,  that  anyone 
could  do  significantly  better  than  he  is  capable 
of  doing. 

The  "beginning"  figures  in  the  table,  then, 
represent  the  average  first  performances  of  the 
student.  Each  student's  best  night  was  noted  and 
averages  were  taken  from  these  performances. 
These  averages  are  Usted  under  "best"  in  the 
table.  In  almost  every  instance,  each  student 
turned  in  his  best  performance  on  his  last  night 
or  the  one  immediately  preceding. 


N   =1    19                         Beginning  Average 

Best  Average 

Speed   (wpm)                            296.8 

1604.4 

%  of  Comprehension                 65.0 

67.4 

Index   (wpm   X   %)                194-3 

1063.6 

In  considering  these  results,  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  average  efficiency  index  of 
1063.6  includes  five  people  (a  little  better  than 
one-fourth  of  the  class)  who  attended  seven  class 
meetings  or  less.  The  average  best  index  for 
these  five  people  was  598.0. 
The  figures  in  the  table  are,  of  course,  class 


averages.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  performance  of  a  few  selected 
individuals  in  the  class. 

One  man's  scores  showed  that  this  technique 
does  not  work  well  on  all  people.  Although  he 
improved  a  httle  more  than  200%,  he  was  dis- 
tinctly below  average  for  the  group. 

As  demonstrated  in  a  previous  article  (Per- 
sonnel Journal,  October,  1954)  confidence  is 
extremely  important  in  this  method  of  learning. 
One  student  did  extremely  well  up  through  the 
fifth  meeting,  and  he  was  highly  enthusiastic. 
A  holiday  occurred  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
meetings,  however,  so  that  two  weeks  elapsed 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  meetings.  Because  of 
various  conditions,  this  student  was  unable  to 
practice  for  the  entire  two-week  period.  In  addi- 
tion, he  had  to  hurry  to  the  sixth  meeting  the 
night  of  the  class,  and  he  arrived  a  little  late, 
with  various  business  worries  still  occupying 
much  of  his  attention.  As  a  result,  he  made  a 
relatively  poor  showing  on  the  sixth  meeting, 
the  effect  of  which  was  observable  in  his  slow- 
ing down  at  the  seventh  meeting.  Then  he  had 
to  miss  two  more  meetings  in  a  row  at  this  cru- 
cial time.  His  last  two  scores  were  higher  but 
both  speed  and  comprehension  were  lower  than 
his  best  effort. 

Conclusions 
In  view  of  the  problems  that  are  peculiar  to 
a  group  of  this  composition,  the  results  were 
quite  gratifying.  Reports  by  the  members  of 
this  group  indicated  that  few  were  able  to  prac- 
tice outside  of  class  and  that  most  relied  upon 
class  attendance  for  progress.  Suggestions  and 
subjective  evaluations  by  members  promise  fur- 
ther refinements  in  future  classes. 


Whaddadit  Say? 

British  scientists  seem  to  be  having  a  bit  of  trouble  teaching  their  electronic  computers  to 
do  language  translation.  The  Blue  Bell,  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Canada,  reports 
that  experts  recently  met  in  London  to  discuss  this  problem  and  the  oddities  produced  by  the 
electronic  brain's  efforts  at  translation. 

Some  examples  of  the  difficulties:  The  phrase,  "Give  the  imagination  rein,  the  possibilities 
are  endless,"  turned  up  as,  "let  the  imagination  get  wet,  it  has  no  tail."  When  the  scientists  fed 
in,  "Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,"  it  came  out  aptly  as,  "invisible  idiot."        — Advertiser's  Digest 


Christmas  Ideas  from 

Last  Year's  Employee  Magazines 


CHRISTMAS  comes  but  once  a  year,  and  for 
most  industrial  editors  that's  quite 
enough.  For  them  Christmas  comes  early,  and 
the  customary  Christmas  headaches  are  some- 
times painful  and  prolonged.  What  to  use  for  a 
Christmas  cover  this  year."*  Will  the  president 
write  a  message  for  the  company  magazine  or 
won't  he  ?  How  many  office  parties  must  be  cov- 
ered by  how  many  reporters,  and  in  the  joy  and 
confusion  of  the  festivities  how  many  names  will 
be  misspelled.'  We  can't  answer  the  questions, 
but  we  thought  an  account  of  what  some  editors 
did  last  year  might  help  this  year.  Let's  start 
with  Magazine  Covers.  The  variety  is  really 
wonderful,  and  many  of  the  covers  used  last 
year  are  strikingly  beautiful. 

Family  scenes  around  the  Christmas  tree  are 
always  popular  and  appealing.  The  Government 
Spotlight,  Fil  Fraser,  editor,  used  a  picture  of  three 
grinning  boys,  Christmas  sparkling  in  their  eyes, 
with  toys  in  their  hands,  and  packages  around 
them  under  the  tree.  A  decoration  in  color  of 
poinscttias  brightened  the  cover.  Ore,  Iron  and 
Men,  Oliver  Iron  Mining  Division,  United  States 
Steel  Corporation,  Duluth,  used  a  page  in  bright 
color,  of  Santa  Claus  unloading  his  bag  under  the 
tree.  Two  children  in  nightclothes  are  peeking 
around  the  corner  of  the  door.  Needless  to  say, 
they  are  children  of  employees.  Bob  Burke  edits 
the  magazine. 

The  Hollinger  Miner  used  a  green  cover,  pic- 
turing mother,  father,  and  two  small  children,  de- 
lighting in  their  freshly  decorated  tree.  The  father 
is  armed  with  camera  and  flash  bulb.  The  whole 
issue  was  printed  in  green.  Inside  the  front  cover 
was  an  enticing  picture  of  snow-covered  pines. 
Christmas  messages  from  various  groups  appeared 
on  nearly  every  page.  The  magazine  is  published 
by  Hollinger  Consolidated  Gold  Mines  Ltd.,  Tim- 
mins,  Ontario,  with  Norman  Green  editor.  A  Hu- 
ron Indian  Christmas  Carol  was  an  unusual  touch 
in  this  magazine. 

Editor  Gerry  Covington  of  the  Little  South- 
erner (Great  Southern  Life  Insurance  Company, 


By  Dorothy  Bonnell 

Southeast  Texas)  posed  a  family  of  four  reading 
"A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas"  in  front  of  their  tree. 
The  Hood  Spotlight,  published  by  H.  P.  Hood  and 
Sons,  Boston,  pictured  an  employee's  family,  in- 
cluding five  small  children,  singing  carols  at  the 
piano,  which  was  decorated  with  a  small  tree  and 
tall  candles.  A  family  of  five  are  shown  putting  up 
their  outdoor  decorations,  a  wreath  on  the  door, 
and  lights  on  a  tree,  on  the  cover  of  the  Esso  Man- 
hattan. This  magazine  is  edited  by  J.  S.  Graham 
for  Esso  employees  in  New  York,  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey. 

Christmas  Balls  Cleverly  Used 

Bells  and  balls  were  chosen  by  several  editors 
for  Christmas  covers.  The  Hammermill  Bond 
caught  reflections  of  employees'  children  in  Christ- 
mas balls  and  hung  them  against  a  blue  back- 
ground. The  magazine  is  the  publication  of  the 
Hammermill  Paper  Company,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 
The  Mellon  Banf{  News  also  used  balls  hung 
against  a  blue  background  for  the  cover.  A  two- 
page  article  called  "Bringing  Home  Christmas" 
described  some  pagan  beliefs  that  have  become 
Christian  customs.  The  News  is  published  by  the 
Mellon  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh. Thomas  Spitzig,  editor  of  The  Lite  (Lib- 
eral Grocery  Store  Chain,  Ohio? — unfortunately  I 
can't  find  the  name  of  the  company  or  the  loca- 
tion) varied  the  theme.  He  used  a  bright  cartoon, 
in  red  and  black,  with  Santa  Claus  winking  from 
one  Christmas  ball,  and  a  capped  employee  winking 
from  the  other. 

Even  the  Hawaiians  used  a  Christmas  tree 
hung  with  balls,  each  one  picturing  a  member  of 
the  Builders'  Family  staff.  The  greeting  at  the  top 
on  the  cover  is  in  Hawaiian,  I  take  it,  and  says 
"Mele  Kalikimaka!"  In  case  you  ever  want  to  say 
Merry  Christmas  a  different  way,  try  that.  Lois 
Steans  edits  the  magazine  for  Lewers  and  Cooke, 
Ltd.  A  pretty  girl  in  evening  clothes  is  hanging 
balls  on  a  tree  in  a  photograph  on  the  cover  of 
Fleer  Flashes.  Betty  Anne  Rizzotte  is  the  editor, 
and  the  company  is  Frank  H.  Fleer  Corporation, 
Philadelphia.     Cartoons    drawn    inside    Christmas 
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balls  serve  as  illustrations  for  a  two-page   spread 
"Speaking    About    Christinas,    Did    You    Know 

That "  Origins  of  Christmas  cards,  seals, 

wreaths,  trees,   mince  pie,   Santa   Claus,   and   the 
tradition  connected  with  mistletoe  are  described. 

Bells  Strike  Christmas  Note 

Several  editors  used  bells  for  the  cover  decora- 
tion. An  unusual  color  photograph  of  The  Christ- 
mas Bell,  in  a  church  tower  overlooking  the  roof- 
tops of  Bethlehem,  the  town  of  Christ's  birth,  was 
on  the  cover  of  Inspection  News.  The  picture  was 
one  of  the  collection  made  by  Vice  President  and 
Mrs.  Howard  B.  Harmon  on  a  recent  extensive  tour 
of  the  Holy  Land.  Mollie  Stephens  is  the  editor, 
for  the  Retail  Credit  Company,  with  Home  Offices 
in  Atlanta. 

The  Five  Pointer  had  a  colorful  drawing  of  bells 
and  mistletoe,  in  red  and  green.  The  magazine  is 
published  by  the  Bank  Club  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Atlanta.  The  co-editors  wrote  an  editorial 
on  the  meaning  of  Christmas  with  the  text,  "Where 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  freedom."  A  page 
decorated  with  drawings  of  snow-covered  houses  and 
pines  was  devoted  to  the  symbols  of  Christmas  and 
their  meaning.  The  back  cover  was  used  for  quota- 
tions in  old  English  print  from  the  Christmas  story 
in  the  Bible,  plus  a  sketch  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child. 

The  religious  theme  was  emphasized  by  other 
editors.  The  Processor  of  C.  H.  Musselman  Com- 
pany, Biglerville,  Pa.,  Gardners,  Pa.,  and  Inwood, 
W.  Va.,  used  red  paper  for  the  front  and  back 
cover,  with  a  picture  of  three  wise  men.  Inside  the 
front  cover  a  family  was  pictured  going  to  church. 
A  column  on  Christmas  customs  appeared  in  the 
back  of  the  magazine. 

A  beautiful  reproduction  of  the  Madonna, 
Child  and  St.  John,  by  Raflaellino  Del  Garbo,  in 
color,  made  a  handsome  cover  for  the  Synchro- 
Scope,  published  by  The  Detroit  Edison  Company. 
The  first  two  pages  were  used  for  short  paragraphs 
by  employees  (pictured)  who  were  retiring  in  De- 
cember, about  "Christmas  as  I  remember  it."  Three 
stylized  candles  were  decorated  with  ancient  draw- 
ings of  the  Christmas  story  to  make  an  unusual 
cover  for  The  Royal  News,  Royal  McBee  Corpora- 
tion, Hartford,  Connecticut.  Two  shades  of  blue, 
yellow,  and  light  green  were  set  off  with  bold  black 
outlines.  The  back  cover  printed  an  invitation  to 
attend  church  during  the  holiday  season,  against  the 


background  of  a  church  window.  Picture  stories  of 
employee  families  celebrating  Christmas  made  an 
appealing  feature  article  for  the  issue.  Another  ar- 
ticle, decorated  with  drawings  of  the  action  de- 
scribed, and  with  pictures  of  the  employees,  was 
called  "The  Christmas  I'll  Always  Remember." 
Four  employees  described  their  most  memorable 
Christmas. 

Meaning  of  Christmas  Stressed 

The  Old  Bedford  Church,  bulk  in  the  Merri- 
mack Valley  of  New  Hampshire  in  1832  and  photo- 
graphed against  snow  on  the  ground  and  a  blue  sky, 
typifies  Christmas  peace  and  beauty  on  the  cover  of 
the  Security  News.  Inside  the  front  cover  is  a  draw- 
ing of  Christmas  angels,  and  a  sentence  about  the 
picture  of  the  church.  "This  simple  structure 
reaching  for  the  stars  reminds  us  of  the  steadfast 
faith  of  the  men  and  women  who  there  gave  thanks 
for  the  bounty  of  God  in  the  new  world,  and  on 
Christmas  sang  their  joy  of  renewed  hope  on  the 
birthday  of  Christ."  John  J.  Ahearn  and  Charles 
B.  Bowling  are  the  editors;  The  American  Security 
and  Trust  Company,  Washington,  D.  C,  the  com- 
pany. 

The  Wilson  Certified  News  devoted  the  whole 
December  issue  to  Christmas  and  nothing  but 
Christmas,  and  the  result  is  a  magazine  of  imusual 
beauty  and  interest.  The  front  cover  is  a  photo- 
graph in  soft  color  of  a  white  statuette  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child  arranged  with  white  blossoms 
against  a  russet  drape.  A  brilliant  red  poinsettia, 
and  a  white  Christmas  tree  together  with  an  em- 
ployee, are  shown  in  a  color  photograph  on  the 
inside  of  the  front  cover.  The  back  cover  continues 
the  russet  drape,  decorated  by  a  candle  and  a  branch 
of  pine.  Most  of  the  rest  of  the  magazine  describes 
Christmas  greens  and  flowers,  with  good-looking 
drawings,  and  bright  color  photographs  as  illustra- 
tions. The  photographs  show  employees  working 
with  Christmas  greens.  Editors  L.  O.  Green  and 
Harriet  Davis  should  be  proud  of  this  lovely  issue 
which  they  prepared  for  Wilson  and  Co.,  Inc., 
Chicago. 

The  Madonna  and  Child  and  angels  in  a 
softly  tinted  mosaic,  in  pastel  pink,  rose,  lavender 
gray  and  black,  made  an  unusual  cover  on  Criss 
Cross  Currents.  Jack  Dixon,  editor  for  Mutual 
Benefit  Health  and  Accident  Assn.,  and  United 
Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Omaha,  had  an  amusing 
two-page  spread  of  drawings  in  color  showing  with 
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merciless  realism  the  twelve  hours  of  Christmas. 
The  series  begins  with  a  picture  of  the  family 
putting  up  the  tree,  and  goes  on  through  the  deco- 
lation,  placing  of  presents,  early  morning  attack  on 
the  tree,  and  the  aftermath.  He  chose  five  em- 
ployees for  a  picture  story  of  them  at  work  on 
Christmas  presents  they  made,  including  ceramic 
ware,  rustic  wooden  address  signs,  cable-knit  sweat- 
ers, and  hooked  rugs. 

Featuring  United  Nations  Agencies 

The  international  theme  was  used  effectively 
by  Equinews  in  four  soft-colored  paintings  on  the 
cover,  under  the  title,  "Christmas  is  a  Cup  of  Milk." 
The  editor  explains  "These  delicate  color  traceries 
arc  the  work  of  Fritz  Busse,  one  of  Europe's  most 
distinguished  graphic  artists.  They  represent  Christ- 
mas Morning,  Canada;  Doll  Festival,  Japan;  Divali, 
Festival  of  Light,  India;  and  Lucia,  Queen  of  Light, 
Sweden.  These  are  four  of  the  five  drawings  which 
artist  Busse  donated  to  the  1958  UNICEF  Greeting 
Card  Fund."  An  article  describing  the  work  of 
UNICEF,  illustrated  with  appealing  photographs, 
appeared  in  the  magazine.  An  employee  and  his 
family,  pictured  at  a  Christmas  toy  parade,  made 
another  eye-catching  picture  story.  The  publication 
is  a  monthly,  put  out  for  the  home  and  field 
employees  of  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  the  United  States,  with  headquarters  in  New 
York.   Forest  J.  Skogvold  is  the  editor. 

A  striking  cover  illustration  and  complemen- 
tary art  work  were  combined  to  give  employees  of 
Chas.  Pfizer  and  Co.,  Inc.,  a  card-like  Christmas 
greeting  with  the  December  Pfizer  Scene.  The 
cover,  printed  on  uncoated  offset  stock,  carried  a 
four-color  reproduction  of  an  oil  painting  by  Peter 
Plasencia,  a  New  York  artist,  who  created  it  for 
the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund.  It  was  mailed 
to  some  30,000  scientists,  business  and  professional 
men.  Titled  "From  the  darkness  of  despair  they 
shall  be  led,"  it  symbolizes  UNICEF's  program  of 
hope  for  thousands  of  youngsters  throughout  the 
world. 

Back  cover  art  repeated  the  motif  of  the  front 
cover,  with  copy  explaining  that  the  dove  bearing 
an  olive  branch  serves  to  guide  the  children  from 
darkness  into  light,  thus  blending  the  high  ideals 
of  UNICEF  with  the  spirit  of  Christmas.  This 
marked  the  second  year  the  109-year-old  pharma- 
ceutical and  chemical  company  has  dedicated  its 
Christmas  card  to  UNICEF.    An  editorial,  noting 


that  the  mat-surfaced  cover  particularly  enhances 
the  soft  yet  vivid  colors  of  the  Christmas  painting, 
suggested  that  the  illustration  could  be  clipped  and 
framed  as  an  attractive  holiday  or  year-round  deco- 
ration. Inside  covers  featured  a  retelling  of  the 
traditional  Christmas  story  with  a  short  biographical 
sketch  of  St.  Luke.  The  magazine  is  edited  by 
Henry  J.  Blossy,  from  New  York. 

Report  on  Christmas  Parties 

So  much  for  covers.  Now  for  the  prickly 
question  of  Christmas  parties.  To  have  them  or 
not  to  have,  if  so,  for  whom  and,  if  not,  should 
something  else  be  done  instead.?  Here  are  a  few 
solutions  as  gleaned  from  company  magazines.  The 
Acetate  News  (Du  Font's  Waynesboro,  Virginia, 
Works)  reports  a  December  23rd  visit  from  Santa 
Claus  to  the  Recreation  Center  to  top  off  the  year's 
event  for  children  whose  folks  are  members  of  the 
Association.  After  a  few  carols  and  some  stories 
by  tlie  Christmas  Lady,  Santa's  sleigh  was  heard 
hitting  the  roof  of  the  hall.  Next  he  could  be 
heard  crossing  the  corrugated  roof  of  the  Center 
where  he  began  to  climb  down  the  most  wonderful 
chimney  ever  built.  Then — he  stepped  out  in  view 
of  all  the  children.  Members  of  the  Project  and 
Design  Group  take  time  out  each  year  to  build 
Santa's  special  chimney.  It  goes  from  top  to  bottom 
of  the  Recreation  Center  Hall  and  as  Santa  climbs 
down  the  kiddies  can  hear  each  step  of  his  boots. 

The  U.  S.  Naval  Supply  Depot,  at  Scotia, 
N.  Y.,  announced  in  The  Shoreline  that  a  social 
hour  was  slated  for  December  23rd  for  all  hands. 
Families  and  friends  of  employees  were  all  welcome 
to  attend.  A  chorus  of  44  members  from  two  de- 
partments sang  carols  in  front  of  the  administration 
building.  Afterwards  refreshments  were  served  in 
the  cafeteria.  Ten  hams  were  given  to  people 
chosen  by  chance.  The  affair  was  arranged  and 
paid  for  by  the  Employees  Recreation  Association. 
A  separate  leaf  tucked  in  the  magazine  listed  safety 
suggestions  for  the  holiday  season. 

Lots  of  Presents  for  Children 

Here's  a  really  big  one.  Eleven  thousand  em- 
ployees and  their  families  of  the  Garrett  Corpora- 
tion, Los  Angeles,  were  entertained  at  two  sessions 
of  a  Christmas  party  so  big  it  had  to  be  held  at  the 
Shrine  Auditorium.  Entertainment  was  arranged 
for  both  children  and  parents  in  an  elaborate  show. 
Santa  Claus  distributed  presents  to  the  children. 
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One  hundred  and  fifty  employees  volunteered  to 
prepare  the  presents  and  stockings  which  were 
distributed  on  behalf  of  the  company.  The  account 
of  the  affair  appeared  in  the  AiReporter,  company 
magazine. 

The  Spruance  Film  Plant  at  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia (Du  Pont)  invited  children  and  grandchil- 
dren of  employees  to  a  Christmas  party  which  fea- 
tured movies,  refreshments,  carol  singing  and 
candy.  The  company  also  served  a  special  Christ- 
mas dinner  in  the  cafeteria,  for  a  charge  of  go<f. 
Directions  for  making  Christmas  gifts  were  given 
in  the  Cellophane  News,  and  a  short  article  re- 
minded readers  of  holiday  safety  rules. 

The  27th  Annual  Christmas  party  at  the  Gates 
Rubber  Company,  Denver,  furnished  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  photographs  of  happy  families,  entertainers, 
and  enchanted  children  for  the  Progress  News. 
Over  7,400  gifts  were  distributed  at  the  party,  and 
the  huge  auditorium  filled  with  packages  made  an 
impressive  picture.  The  charming  child  who  re- 
ceived the  ioo,oooth  gift  given  by  the  company  was 
the  special  object  of  the  photographer.  Arnold 
Senne  is  editor  of  the  magazine. 

And  what  about  Christmas  parties  Down 
Under.'  According  to  the  Icianz  Circle,  Australians 
go  for  parties  in  a  big  way,  and  are  able  to  hold 
them  outdoors  in  warm  sunshine.  Children  are 
shown  playing  in  fresh  cut  grass  instead  of  snow, 
slides  and  other  playground  equipment  are  pictured, 
and  refreshments  run  to  bottles  of  pop.  Santa  Claus 
appeared  in  his  traditional  suit,  which  must  have 
been  rather  warm;  he  offered  the  children  donkey 
rides  and  trips  on  the  merry-go-round.  Some  of  the 
children  are  wearing  leis,  which  were  evidently 
used  as  favors  at  this  upside-down-Christmas  party. 

Christmas  Messages  from  Managers 

Now  for  messages.  K.  G.  Begg,  chairman  and 
managing  director  of  ICIANZ  sent  a  message  of 
good  cheer  to  employees,  commenting  on  the  pros- 
perous year  of  progress  just  completed,  and  con- 
cluding, "On  behalf  of  the  management,  I  would 
like  to  thank  all  the  employees  of  the  Company, 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  for  the  splendid 
way  in  which  they  have  all,  in  their  various  spheres, 
contributed  to  our  satisfactory  year's  work." 

Hot  Shoppcs,  Inc.  used  an  informal  picture  of 
the  president  of  the  company  on  a  separate  page, 
over  his  message,  "The  written  word  never  took 
the  place  of  a  warm  handclasp,  yet  it  does  give  me 


an  opportunity  to  wish  each  of  you,  and  your 
families,  health,  progress  and  happiness  in  your 
hearts."  A  note  in  Hot  Sauce  announces  that  each 
Christmas  all  Hot  Shoppes  employees  are  presented 
with  individual  gifts  depending  upon  their  length 
of  service.  Last  Christmas  more  than  5,000  em- 
ployees received  gifts.  Those  with  less  than  a  year's 
service  received  a  two-pound  box  of  fine  chocolates. 
Those  with  more  than  a  year's  service  received  a 
day's  pay  for  each  year,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $50. 
Department  heads,  district  managers,  managers, 
etc.,  each  received  a  large  ham  or  turkey. 

President  Bob  Cannon's  Christmas  message  to 
employees  at  The  Cannon  Electric  Company,  Los 
Angeles,  as  printed  in  the  Cannoneer,  stressed  the 
spiritual.  "As  a  nation,"  he  said,  "we  Americans 
believe  in  spiritual  values,  and  therein  lies  our 
greatest  strength.  You  may  have  read  the  prediction 
of  the  great  scientist  and  electrical  wizard,  Charles 
P.  Steinmetz  of  the  early  1900's,  who  declared  that 
the  most  important  discoveries  of  this  century  would 
be  in  the  realm  of  the  spirit.  We  are  a  Christian 
nation  of  which  we  may  well  be  proud  without 
detracting  from  the  religious  beliefs  of  others. 
Which  is  as  it  should  be  in  a  nation  whose 
religious  roots  grow  and  flourish  deep  in  the  soil 
of  individual  freedom.  We  know  that  the  life 
example  and  teachings  of  no  other  earthly  Being 
have  exerted  as  great  an  influence  on  man's  climb 
towards  a  better  life  as  have  those  of  the  carpenter 
of  Nazareth.  His  birth  we  celebrate  with  our 
families  and  friends,  by  giving  of  ourselves  and 
by  sharing  with  others." 

Remembering  the  Less  Fortunate 

A  management  message  in  the  Pacific  Tele- 
phone Company's  Telenews  emphasizes  another 
idea.  "Each  of  us  is  aware  that  millions  of  our 
fellow  humans  have  lost,  or  never  have  had,  a 
Christmas  Season  and  what  it  symbolizes.  Let  us 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  good  will  by  our  thoughts  and  actions  and  so 
help  to  maintain  the  hopes  of  all  mankind."  The 
paper  ran  several  columns  describing  what  em- 
ployees in  various  departments  were  doing  to  bring 
Christmas  cheer  into  the  homes  of  those  less  fortu- 
nate. Some  sent  gifts,  cards,  complete  Christmas 
dinners,  trees  and  clothing  to  needy  families.  Others 
sent  cheer-up  gifts  to  retired  employees.  Another 
department  took  a  home  for  cerebral  palsied  chil- 
{Continued  on  page  152) 
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The  Changing  of  Organizational  Behavior 
Patterns— A  Case  Study  of  Decentralization. 
By  Paul  R.  Lawrence.  Harvard  University  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  Administration,  Boston, 
1958.   237  pages.   $4.00. 

This  is  a  case  study  of  a  super-market  chain's 
efforts  at  decentralization,  and  the  resulting 
effect  on  the  entire  supervisory  hierarchy.  To 
make  this  decentralization  workable  and  effec- 
tive, top  management's  goal  was  to  change  the 
traditional  behavior  patterns  in  their  manage- 
ment group.  The  study  is  longitudinal,  begin- 
ning with  a  brief  history  of  the  company  and 
the  entire  super-market  industry.  It  traces  this 
chain  through  its  early  years,  the  period  when 
organizational  changes  were  introduced,  and  an 
assessment  some  two  years  afterward. 

The  organization  began  as  a  benevolent  au- 
tocracy. Management's  new  aim  was  a  decen- 
tralized, democratic  organization,  with  authority 
invested  in  the  lowest  organizational  level  pos- 
sible. The  author  measures  the  behavioral 
changes  which  occurred  on  the  part  of  three  dis- 
trict managers  and  three  store  managers.  Inter- 
esting contrasts  in  the  reaction  and  performance 
of  these  men  are  drawn  as  well  as  an  analysis 
of  the  self-concepts  of  each,  both  before  and 
after  the  organizational  changes  were  made. 

In  discussing  the  influences  that  wrought 
change,  the  behavior  patterns  of  superiors  were 
described.  The  influence  of  the  store  operations 
manager  was  discussed,  but  nowhere  was  refer- 
ence made  to  the  impact  of  the  company  presi- 
dent or  other  corporate  executives.  Though  the 
store  operations  manager  was  the  immediate  line 
authority  over  the  group  being  studied,  it  must 
be  observed  that  district  managers  are  apt  to 
pattern  their  behavior  according  to  the  actions 
of  other  top  management  as  well  as  the  store 
operations  manager.  A  key  contribution  is  the 
evidence   provided   that   deep-seated   behavioral 


change  can  occur  within  individuals  in  organiza- 
tions. Further,  companies  desiring  to  change 
administrative  behavior  patterns  can  achieve 
these  results  with  existing  personnel.  As  a  re- 
sult, this  case  study  should  be  of  interest  to  any 
corporate  executive  who  is  desiring  to  introduce 
similar  changes  within  his  organization. 

A  major  contribution  is  the  research  meth- 
odology. A  useful  and  meaningful  technique  of 
recording  behavior  in  an  organization  was  de- 
veloped by  the  author,  based  on  the  earlier  work 
of  Robert  F.  Bales.  A  certain  regret  must  be 
expressed,  however,  regarding  the  size  of  the 
sample  which  was  used.  The  early  part  of  the 
study  was  devoted  to  six  individuals.  The  latter 
evaluation  found  only  five  of  these  people  avail- 
able for  comparison.  From  this  small  sample  of 
five,  the  author  has  drawn  some  broad  and 
sweeping  conclusions. 

A  final  point  of  interest  was  the  author's 
attempt  to  resolve  the  issues  raised  by  William 
H.  White  and  George  Orwell  regarding  con- 
formity and  its  effect  upon  the  individual  in 
business.  The  author  has  set  down  the  philos- 
ophy under  which  many  business  managers 
have  functioned,  and  most  would  like  to  func- 
tion. 

M.  G.  Blansfield 
J.  H.  Zenger 
Man   and  Organization.    By    William   Foote 
Whyte.  Irwin.  Homewood,  Illinois.  June  1959. 
103  pages.  $4.50. 

This  is  a  very  readable  small  book,  contain- 
ing a  revision  of  three  lectures  about  human 
relations  research  given  at  Dartmouth  College 
in  November  1958,  by  a  leader  in  the  field.  Wil- 
liam Foote  Whyte  is  a  Professor  at  the  New 
York  State  School  of  Industrial  and  Labor  Rela- 
tions and  the  editor  of  Human  Organization,  a 
publication  of  the  Society  for  AppHed  Anthro- 
pology. 
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He  modestly  disclaims  this  book  as  a  hovv- 
to-do-it  manual,  but  out  of  his  rich  experience 
he  refers  to  many  situations  in  which  employees 
were  involved  in  conflict  and  gives  suggestions 
about  the  causes  and  possible  solutions  of  the 
problems. 

Among  the  many  case  studies  is  an  example 
from  research  done  in  many  of  the  Sears,  Roe- 
buck stores.  There  the  top  executive's  person- 
ality was  found  to  determine  the  structure  of  the 
organization.  An  optimistic  individual  who  had 
faith  in  his  subordinates  and  took  pride  in  their 
successes  had  division  managers  only;  while  the 
pessimist  who  felt  it  was  difficult  to  get  good 
people,  used  an  extra  intermediate  level  of  super- 
visors to  see  that  the  work  was  done  properly. 

Environment  and  culture  can  each  be  modi- 
fied, he  claims,  although  he  describes  the  average 
training  program  in  human  relations  as  generally 
enjoyed  by  the  participants,  but  without  results 
that  can  be  proven. 

There  are  many  valuable  references  to  spe- 
cific situations  where  study  had  shown  ways  of 
modifying  unsatisfactory  working  conditions. 
One  description  is  of  the  method  used  by  a  gen- 
eral superintendent  to  build  up  initiative  in 
lower  management.  He  had  seemed  to  be 
blocked  by  past  practices  of  management  and 
also  by  the  habits  of  the  men. 

First  he  promoted  social  activities  where  all 
levels  of  management  could  get  together.  He 
also  began  dropping  in  on  foremen  to  get 
acquainted.  Then  he  established  policies,  so  that 
general  foremen  could  make  their  own  decisions 
on  requisitioning  material  and  hiring.  His  third 
move  was  to  set  up  a  series  of  three  level  meet- 
ings where  he  encouraged  his  superintendents  to 
express  open  disagreement  with  his  pronounce- 
ments, when  they  did  in  fact  disagree.  Finding 
out  that  now  underlings  were  expected  to  dis- 
agree at  times,  eventually  brought  out  sugges- 
tions. Finally  at  the  lowest  level  meetings,  where 
after  first  electing  a  spokesman  so  that  super- 
vision would  not  know  who  was  responsible  for 
the  ideas,  eventually,  all  the  men  felt  they  could 
talk  freely. 

The  second  chapter  describes  ways  of  ob- 


serving human  behavior  and  includes  an  inter- 
action chart.  There  are  references  to  articles  by 
Mr.  Whyte  and  others  in  Human  Organization 
which  would  be  enlightening  to  any  one  who 
wishes  to  go  further  into  the  subject. 

In  the  third  chapter  Mr.  Whyte  tells  of  his 
own  experiences  in  applying  his  research.  He 
is  very  frank  about  his  failures  and  also  makes 
observations  on  how  he  could  have  made  his 
findings  better  understood  by  management. 

There  are  plenty  of  ideas  new  and  old  in 
Man  and  Organization  that  personnel  directors 
will  enjoy  having  called  to  their  attention. 

D.  D.  Hay 

The  Problem  Drinker  on  the  Job.  By  Harrison 
M.  Trice.  New  York  State  School  of  Industrial 
and  Labor  Relations.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  50  pp.  Free 
to  residents  of  New  York  State.  Out  of  state 
orders  30  cents. 

This  small  pamphlet  sums  up  the  present 
efforts  being  made  by  industry  to  cope  with 
problem  drinkers.  It  tells  what  is  being  done 
in  over  one  hundred  companies  to  rehabilitate 
the  employee  that  alcohol  has  gotten  a  hold  on. 

There  are  chapters  on  how  to  classify  a  prob- 
lem drinker,  how  to  explain  his  addiction  and 
how  he  behaves  on  the  job.  In  chapter  IV 
"What  Is  Being  Done  with  the  Problem  Drink- 
er in  Industry,"  the  medical  aspects  of  alcoholism 
are  discussed.  An  increasing  number  of  con- 
ferences have  considered  the  problem  and  uni- 
versity professors  have  joined  with  management 
men  to  accumulate  information  on  remedies 
and  cures. 

Some  suggestions  for  management  are  given 
which  include  formulation  of  company  policies 
using  community  faciUties  and  informing  the 
problem  employee  about  the  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous. If  you  want  to  know  what  other  com- 
panies are  doing  this  is  an  easy  way  to  find  out. 

D.  D.  Hay 

Every  time  a  man  puts  a  new  idea 
across,  he  finds  ten  men  who  thought  of 
it  before  he  did  —  but  they  only  thought 
of  it. 

— Advertiser's  Digest 
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FOREMEN  IN  ACTION     ^ 

fix  GLENN  GARDINER 
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Their   Human   Meaning 
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Harvard  Graduates  Cultivate  Job  Field — From 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Do-it-yourse!fmanship  apparently  has  made  its 
way  into  the  job  recruitment  picture.  Reversing 
the  usual  procedure  of  attending  recruiting  con- 
ferences on  the  campus,  students  at  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  sent 
representatives  from  their  class  into  four  areas  of 
the  country  to  search  out  small-business  opportu- 
nities. 

Thus  far,  20  June  graduates  have  been  hired  as 
a  result  of  the  mountain-to-Mohammed  move  by 
the  graduates. 

Majority  of  these  companies  could  not  afford 
active  recruiting  in  Boston  or  to  compete  with  the 
big  organizations.  Responding  to  the  students' 
activity,  the  small  firms  turned  up  more  than  700 
job  opportunities. 


We  are  still  Experimenting  in  the  Field  of 
Human  Relations  Richard  P.  Calhoon  says  in  the 
June  Office  Executive  published  by  the  National 
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Columbia  University 

By  far  the  most  thorough  follow-up  study 
of  aptitude  tests  ever  made.  It  gives  results 
of  research  in  which  10,000  men  took  a 
battery  of  20  tests,  then  were  queried  13 
years  later  to  find  what  careers  they  had 
entered  and  how  they  had  progressed. 
"Must"  reading  and  reference  for  the  pro- 
fessional. 
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Office  Management  Association.  "If  you  put  all  the 
human  relations  end  to  end  they  would  point  in 
every  direction"  is  his  witty  phrase.  He  goes  on 
to  say  that  under  the  soft  approach  to  human  rela- 
tions people  become  afraid  to  disagree,  they  lose 
the  competitive  spirit  and  the  advantages  of  the 
negative  incentives  such  as  fear  of  loss  of  security. 
In  business,  the  imderstanding  relationships  of 
individuals  and  groups  is  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  efficiency  of  the  organization.  Human 
relations  does  not  mean  being  diplomatic,  manipu- 
lating in  a  nice  way  or  primarily  pleasant  relations. 
Instead  it  is  a  study  of  the  ways  we  can  work  most 
efficiently  with  and  through  people. 


Opportunities  for  Conversation — a  sensible  real- 
istic exchange  of  views  between  labor  leaders  and 
the  business  community  are  becoming  fewer  and 
fewer,  Arthur  Goldberg,  special  counsel  for  the 
CIO  is  quoted  as  saying  in  the  June  Labor  Law 
Journal  published  by  Commerce  Clearing  House, 
Chicago.  He  proposes  a  labor  management  As- 
sembly, modeled  after  the  United  Nations  Assembly, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Labor  acting  as 
CoChairmen.  This  assembly  would  meet  at  regu- 
lar intervals  and  have  as  members,  presidents  of 
both  large  and  small  corporations  and  the  presidents 
of  trade  unions.  It  should  be  a  place  to  discuss  and 
think  about  on  a  broader  basis  than  is  possible  in 
collective  bargaining.  There  are  plenty  of  subjects 
to  discuss — retired  workers,  inflation,  automation, 
right-to-work  laws,  national  defense  and  education 
are  a  few.  Goldberg  concludes,  as  he  began,  with 
a  reference  to  the  late  Sidney  Hillman  and  his 
contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  labor  relations; 
the  inter-relationship  of  the  workers'  welfare  and 
the  well-being  of  the  entire  industry. 


New  Ways  to  get  Hltit — Supervision,  for  April, 
carries  an  article  on  Accident  Prevention  called 
"New  Ways  to  Get  Hurt."  Clyde  F.  Schlueter, 
Accident  Prevention  Manager  for  Employers  Mutual 
of  Wausau,  Wisconsin,  reported  that  his  company 
had  found  the  most  severe  and  expensive  accidents 
are  the  ones  that  had  never  been  expected — such  as 
$1000  in  quarters  that  fell  on  a  clerical  worker.  The 
unusual  job  requires  more  careful  preparation  and 
supervision  than  the  every  day  exposure  to  danger. 


Personnel  Research 


Personality  Correlates  of  Sociometric  Status. 
By  Carroll  E.  Izard,  Vanderbilt  University. 
journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  43,  No.  2, 
April  1959,  89^)3. 

The  subjects  in  this  study  were  men  who 
entered  the  Naval  Air  Training  Program  in  1953. 
They  were  18  to  27  years  of  age  and  had  at  least 
two  years  of  college  education.  The  sociometric 
data  were  obtained  by  asking  each  subject  to 
nominate  in  order  the  three  best  and  three  least 
qualified  men  in  his  group  for  leadership  posi- 
tions in  the  program. 

There  were  three  parts  to  this  research.  In 
the  first  study  the  investigator  obtained  a  record 
of  hospital  and  dispensary  visits  of  the  cadets. 
167  of  them  were  found  to  have  made  five  or 
more  such  visits  in  eight  months.  Two  judges 
working  separately  classified  these  167  into  "psy- 
chosomatic" and  "non-psychosomatic"  groups. 
Subjects  on  whom  both  judges  agreed  and  for 
whom  sociometric  data  were  available  were  used 
in  the  statistical  analysis.  The  total  group  with 
a  high  number  of  health  visits  was  found  to  have 
a  lower  mean  sociometric  leadership  score  than 
the  remainder  of  the  group.  Within  this  group 
the  56  "psychosomatic"  subjects  had  lower  socio- 
metric leadership  scores  than  the  47  judged  to  be 
"non-psychosomatic."  These  differences  were  sta- 
tistically significant. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  study  sociometric 
leadership  scores  were  compared  with  the  time 
taken  to  complete  the  Naval  Air  Training  Pro- 
gram. The  trend  was  in  the  expected  direction 
and  indicated  that  the  higher  the  performance 
the  higher  the  sociometric  leadership  score. 
There  was  some  indication  that  the  difference 
was  one  of  motivation  or  need  for  achievement 
rather  than  a  difference  in  abiHty. 

The  third  part  of  the  study  concerned  itself 
with  personality  measures,  physical  aptitude  and 
superiors'  ratings.  All  five  of  the  measures  corre- 
lated positively  and  significantly  with  socio- 
metric status. 

The  findings  support  the  assumption  that 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  W.  Moore,  Ph.D. 

sociometric  measures  reflect  observable  person- 
aUty  variables.  This  assumption  is  frequently 
made  but  very  little  evidence  has  been  presented 
to  support  it.  The  author  feels  that  these  results 
should  encourage  the  development  of  a  test  bat- 
tery for  the  selection  of  men  with  leadership 
potential.  There  is  an  extensive  list  of  references 
given  with  this  article. 

An  Experimental  Evaluation  of  "No-Pressure" 
Influence.  By  E.  Paul  Torrance,  University  of 
Minnesota.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol. 
43,  No.  2,  April  1959,  109-113. 

Low-pressure  selling,  client<entered  counsel- 
ing, and  progressive  education  all  developed  as 
a  reaction  against  more  rigid  methods.  They  all 
emphasize  the  potential  resources  of  the  buyer, 
the  client,  or  the  student.  They  all  require  well- 
trained  personnel  of  high  calibre.  In  other  hands 
they  tend  to  degenerate  into  a  kind  of  laissez- 
faire  approach.  Recent  discussion  and  criticism 
suggests  that  a  reaction  may  be  setting  in  and 
that  it  is  time  to  re-evaluate  the  "no-pressure" 
technique. 

The  experiment  described  here  was  carried 
out  in  the  USAF  Survival  Training  School.  The 
object  was  to  determine  experimentally  the  rela- 
tive effectiveness  of  different  degrees  of  pressure 
exerted  by  instructors  in  indoctrinating  aircrew- 
men.  427  aircrewmen  in  43  small  training 
groups  were  given  an  emergency  ration  known 
as  "pemmican."  Subjects  were  given  eight  of 
these  meat  bars  for  use  during  the  9-day  survival 
exercise.  The  instructors  of  the  training  groups 
were  briefed  in  advance  about  the  six  experi- 
mental methods  to  be  used  in  indoctrinating 
trainees  about  the  uses  of  pemmican.  The  meth- 
ods ranged  from  "no  effort"  to  a  "coercive 
method,"  with  "setting  a  good  example"  and 
"giving  factual  information"  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  scale.  There  was  also  a  control  group. 
The  43  small  training  groups  were  randomly 
assigned  to  these  six  methods  and  the  control 
group. 
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At  the  end  of  the  nine  days  criteria  of  ac- 
ceptance were  obtained  from  the  men  which 
covered  such  items  as  number  of  bars  consumed, 
intention  to  use  the  meat  bars  in  the  future,  and 
number  made  sick.  The  trainee  also  indicated 
what  efforts  the  instructor  made  to  influence 
him.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  instruc- 
tors were  rather  unsuccessful  in  exercising  "no 
influence."  The  trainees  appeared  to  perceive 
pressure  from  the  instructor  when  the  instructor 
felt  that  he  was  not  putting  pressure  on  them. 

"When  the  seven  conditions  were  arranged 
in  order  of  perceived  instructor  pressure,  it  was 
found  that  pressure  up  to  a  certain  point  appears 
to  be  accompanied  by  increased  acceptability  and 
that  beyond  this  point  influence  efforts  operate 
in  an  inverse  direction  to  that  intended."  Those 
who  thought  "no  effort"  was  being  made  to 
influence  them,  reacted  the  most  favorably. 

Generalization  is  difficiilt  because  the  situa- 
tion described  here  is  psychologically  different 
from  many  others  where  influence  techniques 
are  used.  The  results  are  suggestive,  however, 
because  the  dynamics  may  be  essentially  similar. 
The  Problem  of  Pbe-Selection  in  Weighted 
Application  Blank  Studies.  By  James  H.  Myers 
and  Wade  Errett,  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Los  Angeles.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychol- 
ogy. Vol.  43,  No.  2,  April  1959,  94-95. 

This  article  calls  attention  to  a  very  im- 
portant point  in  regard  to  using  the  weighted 
application  as  a  selection  tool.  Weights  are 
usually  assigned  to  items  on  the  application 
blank  in  accordance  with  their  ability  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  criterion  groups.  The 
criterion  groups  may  be  good  vs.  poor  employees, 
or  terminated  vs.  present  employees.  The  weights 
are  then  applied  to  new  applicants  to  determine 
which  will  be  successful  employees.  The  person- 
nel man  is  Umited  in  making  these  validation 
studies  to  persons  actually  hired.  These  authors 
report  that  a  careful  search  of  the  Hterature  did 
not  reveal  a  single  weighted  application  blank 
study  which  called  attention  to  the  amount  of 
preselection  that  had  occurred,  or  how  the  prob- 
lem of  preselection  should  affect  the  weightings 
used  for  screening  applicants. 


Material  taken  from  291  apph cations  for 
clerical  jobs  in  the  Prudential  company  is  pre- 
sented in  a  table.  Nineteen  biographical-type 
items  from  the  application  blank  are  given  with 
their  discrimination  levels  for  two  groups:  Hired 
vs.  Nonhired,  and  Terminated  vs.  Nontermi- 
nated.  Ten  of  these  19  items  discriminated  be- 
tween the  hired  and  nonhired  at  the  .001  level 
of  confidence  or  beyond.  Only  one  of  these  ten 
items  has  any  significance  in  comparing  the 
terminated  with  the  nonterminated.  This  prac- 
tical example  shows  how  preselection  items  affect 
the  total  screening  process. 

In  order  to  determine  the  predictive  value 
of  preselection  items  it  would  be  necessary  to 
hire  all  applicants  for  a  period  of  time  and  to 
rate  and  evaluate  them.  This  is  clearly  impos- 
sible, but  it  seems  safer  to  assume  vaUdity  for 
these  items  than  to  ignore  them  altogether.  The 
authors  give  three  suggestions  for  taking  into 
account  preselection  items,  and  making  the 
final  weighting  as  effective  as  possible. 

Christmas  Ideas  From  Last  Year's 
Employee  Magazines 

{Continued  from  page  146) 
dren  under  its  wing  and  painted  two  of  the  chil- 
dren's  bedrooms.    Others   took   toys   and   gifts   to 
hospitals. 

Charles  S.  Thomas,  president  of  Trans  World 
Airlines,  said  in  the  Skyliner,  "This  is  the  season 
of  the  year  when  family  ties  are  closest,  when  the 
family  feels  its  greatest  sense  of  unity  and  harmony. 
This  is  my  first  holiday  season  with  TWA  but 
since  I  have  been  with  you  I  have  often  expressed 
my  feeling  about  the  fine  people  who  make  up  the 
company,  about  their  dedication  to  their  work  and 
to  TWA.  I  have  this  feeling  even  more  strongly  at 
this  time  of  family  gathering,  in  heart  and  spirit, 
when  I  most  deeply  experience  a  personal  sense  of 
sharing  together  our  hopes  for  the  future.  To 
all  of  you,  in  our  TWA  family,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  officers  of  your  company,  I  extend  the 
greetings  of  the  season  and  sincere  wishes  for  the 
New  Year." 

•         •         • 

So  there  you  have  it.  Just  a  sampling  of  some 
of  the  ideas  editors  used  last  year.  May  they  make 
Christmas  brighter  for  all  you  editors  this  year. 
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11  per  cent  pay  raises  during  1958,  but  few  taxpayers  did." 

— Westfield,  N.  J.,  Leader 


Across  the  Editor^s  Desk 


Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 
With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Rochester  Personnel  Women  in  co- 
operation with  the  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration of  the  University  of  Rochester  recently 
sponsored  a  two-day  conference  on  Women  in 
Management.  The  keynote  speaker  was  Angela 
Parisi,  former  chairman  of  the  New  York  State 
Workman's  Compensation  Board,  whose  topic 
was,  "Woman  Executive  in  Man's  World." 
Workshops  were  conducted  by  University  of 
Rochester  faculty  on  pattern  and  depth  inter- 
views, corrective  interviews  in  supervision,  coun- 
selling— people  with  problems  vs.  problem 
people,  trends  and  programs  in  fringe  benefits, 
plural  authority  and  communication,  and  super- 
vision— in  middle  or  keystone  positions. 

Members  of  the  advisory  committee  which 
initiated  planning  on  the  conference  included 
the  following  representatives  of  the  Rochester 
Personnel  Women:  Mrs.  Betty  Brownell,  East- 
man Kodak  Company;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Green- 
wood, Stromberg-Carlson  Company;  Miss  Grace 
Murray,  New  York  State  Employment  Service; 
Mrs.  Betty  Roth,  University  of  Rochester;  Miss 
Ruth  Newell,  Rochester  General  Hospital;  Miss 
Aurelia  Tyler,  New  York  State  Employment 
Service. 


The  Bay  Area  Personnel  Women  have 
elected  new  officers.  They  are  Miss  Susan  M. 
Heymann,  personnel  assistant.  The  Pacific  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company,  president;  Miss 
Margaret  M.  Lucas,  personnel  assistant  Bechtel 
Corporation,  vice  president;  Miss  Eleanor  P. 
Hitchings,  training  supervisor.  Liberty  Mutual 
Insurance  Company,  secretary;  and  Miss  Erla  D. 
MacMillan,  senior  interviewer.  Metropolitan  Life 
Insurance  Company,  treasurer.  Mrs.  Joyce  J. 
Bickel,  personnel  manager,  Koret  of  California, 
Inc.,  is  past  president. 


meeting  of  the  season  which  was  held  at  the 
Kennedy-Warren  on  May  21.  President,  C.  Cal- 
vert Hines,  Jr.,  staff  supervisor  executive  per- 
sonnel, the  C.  and  P.  Telephone  Company;  vice 
president,  programs,  Richard  D.  Early,  opera- 
tions manager.  The  Henry  B.  Gilpin  Company; 
vice  president,  public  relations,  Luther  S.  Beale, 
employee  relations  manager,  Safeway  Stores, 
Inc.;  vice  president,  membership,  Richard  B. 
Miller,  director  employee  and  community  rela- 
tions, Litton  Industries;  vice  president-at-large, 
Ernest  V.  Connolly,  assistant  director.  United 
States  Employment  Service;  secretary,  Elizabeth 
Ann  Plack,  personnel  director,  Washington  Hos- 
pital Center;  treasurer,  Lawrence  F.  Beck,  treas- 
urer and  office  manager,  Stanford  Paper  Com- 
pany; directors,  Richard  W.  Brown,  assistant 
vice  president,  Riggs  National  Bank,  and  Nancy 
Corkum,  assistant  director  of  personnel,  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


The  Washington  D.  C.  Personnel  Associa- 
tion  elected   the   following  officers   at    its   last 


The  Personnel  Administrators  of  New 
York  University  heard  a  talk  by  William  J. 
Glennon,  Jr.,  personnel  executive  from  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society,  in  June.  His  subject  was 
"Our  Development  Experiences  at  Equitable." 
As  manager,  education  and  training  division, 
personnel  department,  he  has  been  busy  setting 
up  programs  for  the  home  office  personnel, 
giving  pilot  courses  and  preparing  plans  for  the 
Fall. 

"We  can  assume  that  there  is  a  new  fringe 
benefit  in  our  future,"  according  to  Joseph  Gresh, 
assistant  director  of  personnel  services  for  Amer- 
ican Brake  Shoe  Company,  who  spoke  at  the 
May  meeting.  Gresh  classified  the  current  bene- 
fits under  three  main  headings:  i)  those  legally 
required — social  security,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, workmen's  compensation,  non-occu- 
pational disability;  2)  those  voluntarily  agreed 
to  by  the  employer— pension  plan,  life  insurance, 
death  benefits,  accident  and  health  policies,  sever- 
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ance  pay,  etc.;  3)  pay  for  time  not  worked— 
vacations,  holidays,  sick  leave,  jury  duty,  voting 
time,  funeral  leave,  etc.  A  fourth  grouping  in- 
cluded Christmas  bonuses,  profit-sharing,  paid 
rest  and  lunch  periods,  wash-up  time,  shift  dif- 
ferentials, coffee  breaks,  school  tuition  programs, 
cafeterias,  health  programs,  etc. 

Looking  to  the  future,  Gresh  noted  six  areas 
in  which  he  felt  unions  would  be  particularly 
active  with  regard  to  fringe  items:  i)  liberaliza- 
tion of  existing  benefits,  e.g.  vesting  in  pension 
plans.  He  felt  that  full  vesting  would  be  a  fea- 
ture of  both  contributory  and  non-contributory 
plans  within  5  to  10  years,  without  regard  to 
service  or  age  requirements;  2)  built  in  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  in  pension  plans  (similar  to 
present  escalator  clauses);  3)  employer-paid 
comprehensive  sickness,  medical  and  surgical 
coverage;  4)  sabbatical  leave;  5)  employer-paid 
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weekly  sickness  and  accident  insurance;  6)  liber- 
alization of  benefits,  particularly  in  hospital  and 
surgical  plans,  for  retired  employees.  Gresh  also 
felt  that  there  would  be  progress  in  benefits  for 
non-organized  and  executive  employees.  These 
would  fall  mostly  in  increased  pensions,  more 
liberal  life  insurance  plans,  and  expense  accounts. 


The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Chapter  of 
THE  Public  Personnel  Association  met  in  June 
to  hear  committee  reports  (nominating,  audit- 
ing), elect  officers,  and  exchange  impressions  of 
the  Western  Regional  Conference  of  PPA.  The 
group  staged  a  buffet-dinner-dance  on  July  4th 
to  raise  funds  to  enable  the  Bay  Area  Chapter  of 
PPA  to  serve  as  a  bountiful  Host  Committee  for 
the  1959  International  Conference  of  PPA  to  be 
held  in  San  Francisco. 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


The  A.merican  Arbitration  Association  in 
cooperation  with  the  Rutgers  University  Exten- 
sion Division  and  the  Management  Program, 
Institute  of  Management  and  Labor  Relations 
sponsored  an  intensive  one-week  course  in  labor 
arbitration,  June  7  to  12.  Intended  for  manage- 
ment representatives  at  operating  and  policy- 
making levels,  the  program  included  lectures, 
discussions  and  workshops  on  the  full  range  of 
current  problems  in  arbitration,  such  as  deter- 
mination of  arbitrability  and  techniques  in  pre- 
paring and  presenting  cases  before  arbitrators. 

Special  workshops  were  arranged  for  clinical 
discussion  of  the  most  frequent  issues  in  labor- 
management  arbitration:  discipUne  and  dis- 
charge; seniority  in  layoff,  recall  and  promotion; 
job  evaluation  and  wage  incentives. 

The  program  was  conducted  by  members  of 
the  National  Panel  of  Arbitrators,  including 
David  L.  Cole;  G.  Allan  Dash,  Jr.;  Paul  R. 
Hays;  James  C.  Hill;  Thomas  A.  Knowlton; 
Benjamin  C.  Roberts;  Peter  Seitz;  Saul  Wallen, 
and  Allan  Weiscnfeld.  Other  lecturers  were 
Thomas  Q.  Gilson,  chairman,  management  de- 
partment, Rutgers  University  College;  Joseph  S. 
Murphy,  AAA  vice  president;  Eric  J.  Schmcrtz, 


AAA  assistant  vice  president;  and  Joseph  F. 
Wildebush,  executive  vice  president.  Silk  and 
Rayon  Printers  and  Dyers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc. 


Harvard  University  has  announced  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  grant  of  $285,000  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  for  the  support  of  a  research  and 
training  program  in  Science  and  Public  Policy, 
to  be  carried  out  by  the  Graduate  School  of 
Public  Administration. 

The  program  will  study  the  broad  range  of 
problems  involved  in  the  financing  and  admin- 
istration of  scientific  research  and  in  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  the  formulation  and  deter- 
mination of  public  policy.  It  will  also  undertake 
to  train  a  number  of  scientists  and  administra- 
tors who  are  actively  concerned  with  these  prob- 
lems. 

While  the  support  of  research  has  always 
been  a  function  of  the  Federal  government,  and 
scientists  have  played  an  important  role  in  the 
development  of  its  programs  ever  since  the  days 
of  Franklin  and  Jefferson,  the  era  of  atomic 
energy  and  space  exploration  has  created  prob- 
lems of  a  new  order  of  magnitude.   In  govern- 
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ment  and  business  alike,  scientists  and  adminis- 
trators must  now  find  ways  in  which  they  can 
support  research  on  a  massive  scale  without 
hampering  freedom  and  creativity  in  the  labora- 
tory. The  new  program  at  Harvard  will  attempt 
to  explore  such  critical  questions  as  how  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  money  that  should  be 
spent  by  business  and  government  for  various 
types  of  research,  how  to  administer  scientific 
programs  most  effectively  and  how  best  to  use 
scientific  advice  in  the  pubUc  interest. 

Associated  in  the  conduct  of  the  program 
are  four  Harvard  professors:  Jerome  S.  Bruner, 
professor  of  Social  Relations;  I.  Bernard  Cohen, 
professor  of  the  history  of  science;  Carl  Kaysen, 
professor  of  economics;  and  Don  K.  Price,  pro- 
fessor of  Government  and  Dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Public  Administration. 


A  Three-Day  Show  and  Seminar  on  "Prog- 
ress in  Management"  was  held  May  12-14  ^t 
City  College's  Baruch  School  of  Business  and 
Public  Administration,  17  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York  City.  Speakers  at  the  opening  seminar 
session,  "The  Challenge  Facing  Management," 
included  labor  columnist  Victor  Riesel  of  the 
New  Yor\  Mirror;  George  H.  Fowler,  deputy 


commissioner  of  labor  for  New  York  State; 
Med  Serif,  assistant  vice  president.  Cities  Service 
Petroleum,  Inc.;  and  Huxley  Madeheim,  super- 
visor of  management  courses  in  the  school's 
Business  Administration  department. 

The  second  seminar  on  "The  Role  of  the 
Manager"  featured  a  panel  including  Frank  S. 
Romanse  of  the  Babcock-Wilcox  Co.,  president 
of  the  New  York  Purchasing  Agents  Associa- 
tion; George  Smith,  production  manager,  Yale 
and  Towne  Manufacturing  Co.;  William  Exton, 
Jr.,  president,  Pay-Plus,  Inc.;  Clifton  Bruce,  sys- 
tems analyst,  Wheeldex  and  Simpla;  Vincent 
Petillo,  assistant  manager,  Bigelow-Sanford  Car- 
pet Co.;  John  Wingate,  supervisor  of  the  Branch 
School  retailing  division;  and  Harold  C.  Cash, 
management  consultant  and  member  of  the 
N.Y.U.  faculty. 

The  final  session  on  "New  Advances  in 
Management"  was  conducted  by  Leonard  Sloane, 
assistant  editor.  Purchasing  Magazine;  Max  E. 
Flemmer,  associate  director  of  research,  IBM; 
Harold  Kneuker,  assistant  treasurer,  American 
Machine  and  Foundry;  Gould  R.  Kardashion, 
assistant  vice  president.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank; 
and  Baruch  School  faculty  members,  William  J. 
Schultz  and  Harry  F.  Koob. 


People  in  Personnel 


The  appointment  of  Tracy  S.  Morgan  as 
personnel  manager  for  The  Adley  Express  Com- 
pany has  been  announced  by  Michael  L.  Adley, 
president.  In  making  the  announcement,  Adley 
said,  "As  personnel  manager,  Mr.  Morgan  will 
be  responsible  not  only  for  the  many  personnel 
functions  at  the  general  offices  at  216  Crown 
Street,  New  Haven  (Connecticut),  but  for  our 
25  strategic  terminals,  stretching  along  the  At- 
lantic Seaboard  from  Quebec,  Canada,  to  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  and  for  the  personnel  at  our 
many  area  maintenance  shops,  for  a  total  of 
2,000  employees." 

Prior  to  coming  to  Adley,  Morgan  was 
personnel  manager  and  director  of  plant  services 
with  Chesebrough-Pond's  Inc.,  Clinton,  Con- 
necticut, having  held  the  position  for  17  years. 
A  native  of  Westbrook,  Connecticut,  he  attended 


grade  school  there,  going  to  Hillhouse  High 
School,  and  then  attending  Syracuse  University, 
where  he  earned  his  B.S.  degree  in 'business 
management.  Morgan  is  a  charter  member  and 
past  president  of  Middlesex  County  Personnel 
Directors  Association,  and  a  member  of  the 
Connecticut  Personnel  Association. 


Leslie  G.  Hill  has  been  named  suf)ervisor  of 
employment  at  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  Rus- 
sell S.  Drum,  the  Institute's  personnel  manager, 
has  announced.  In  his  new  position.  Hill  will 
be  responsible  for  coordination  of  personnel  pro- 
curement and  placement  at  the  Columbus,  Ohio, 
research  center.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
Battelle's  personnel  staff  for  the  past  10  years. 
Hill,  who  received  his  B.S.  degree  in  business 
administration  (personnel  sequence)  from  Ohio 
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State  University,  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Society  for  Personnel  Administration,  the  Co- 
lumbus Personnel  Association,  and  the  Mid- 
western College  Placement  Association. 


Promotion  of  Ray  L.  Campbell  to  the  posi- 
tion of  manager  of  employee  training  for  The 
General  Tire  and  Rubber  Company,  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  been  announced  by  Paul  E.  Jacobs, 
manager  of  central  personnel.  Formerly  training 
coordinator,  Campbell  succeeds  James  Danne- 
miller  who  has  taken  a  position  in  production 
supervision. 

Before  he  joined  General  Tire  three  years 
ago,  Campbell  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Akron.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Training  Directors,  Theta 
Chi  social  fraternity  and  the  River  Estates  Civic 
Association.  Campbell  is  a  native  of  Akron.  He 
earned  both  his  bachelor  of  arts  and  master's 
ilcgrees  from  the  University  of  Akron  and  has 
(lone  graduate  work  at  Western  Reserve.  He 
was  a  captain  in  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  during 
World  War  II. 


Burton  E.  Becf{  has  been  named  president  of 
Eli  Lilly  International  Corporation,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana.  This  subsidiary  of  Eli  Lilly  and  Com- 
pany is  responsible  for  all  of  the  company's 
operations  outside  the  United  States.  Joseph  E. 
Marmon  has  been  named  executive  director  of 
personnel  and  public  relations,  assuming  Beck's 

Glancing  at  the 


former  responsibilities  in  the  parent  company. 
Marmon  has  been  with  Lilly  since  1939.  He 
has  held  a  number  of  executive  positions,  includ- 
ing the  presidency  of  Corn  State  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  a  Lilly  subsidiary  in  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
Before  receiving  his  new  assignment,  he  was 
executive  director  of  production  for  the  parent 
company.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  Northern 
University. 

William  S.  Y eager  has  been  appointed  per- 
sonnel director  of  Western  Electric  Company, 
Inc.,  replacing  J.  Harold  Moore  who  has  been 
named  works  manager  in  charge  of  the  Com- 
pany's North  Carolina  Works,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C.  Head  offices  are  at  195  Broadway,  New 
York  7.  At  present  Yeager  is  assistant  works 
manager  of  the  Merrimack  Valley  Works,  North 
Andover,  Mass. 

Yeager  joined  Western  Electric  Company  in 
1927  as  a  technical  clerk  at  the  Kearny,  N.  J. 
Works.  After  gaining  considerable  experience  in 
ojieraiing,  labor  relations  and  wage  incentives 
work  he  was  promoted  to  superintendent  of  one 
of  Kearny's  major  manufacturing  organizations 
in  1952. 

Two  years  later  Yeager  moved  to  the  Com- 
pany's headquarters  in  New  York  City  as  super- 
intendent of  labor  relations.  Subsequently,  he 
advanced  to  manager  of  industrial  defense  plan- 
ning, a  new  post,  and  later  in  1956  became  man- 
ager of  personnel  administration. 

New  Publications 


The  Results  of  Australian  Research  on 
Management-Employee  Commitfees  has  been 
reported  in  Personnel  Practice  Bulletin,  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Labour  and  Na- 
tional Service,  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia. The  report  was  m.ade  by  L.  R.  Wall  and 
W.  P.  Butler,  of  the  Industrial  Services  Division 
of  the  Department.  They  say  that  the  develop- 
ment of  management-employee  committees,  or 
joint  consultation,  in  Australia  is  a  comparatively 
recent  phenomenon.  Only  a  few  committees 
operated  in  Australian  industry  before  the  sec- 
ond World  War.  However,  by  1952  there  were 
51  committees. 


The  development,  according  to  the  article, 
may  be  attributed  to  three  main  factors:  first, 
reports  of  successful  committees  overseas  which 
have  stimulated  the  interest  of  management; 
second,  wider  acceptance  by  management  of  the 
principle  of  participation  as  a  means  of  pro- 
moting work  interest  and  co-of)eration  among 
subordinates;  third,  an  increasing  recognition 
that  employees  potentially  have  much  to  con- 
tribute to  improved  methods  and  production 
efficiency. 

The  authors  make  several  recommendations. 
They  suggest,  for  instance,  that  an  essential  con- 
dition for  successful  introduction  of  joint-con- 
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sultation  is  an  atmosphere  of  trust  and  mutual 
confidence  between  management  and  employees. 
To  encourage  co-operation,  employees  or  their 
representatives  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  preliminary  planning  stages. 
Care  should  be  taken,  through  consultation,  to 
ensure  that  the  introduction  of  a  committee  does 
not  impair  relations  between  management  and 
the  unions.  As  a  demonstration  of  management's 
interest  and  sincerity,  its  representation  should 
include  at  least  one  executive  of  reasonably  high 
status. 

If  the  committee  is  to  have  a  chance  to  be 
successful,  it  must  have  a  clear-cut  job  to  do  and 
must  deal  with  matters  of  importance  in  com- 
pany affairs  as  well  as  the  smaller  problems.  It 


it  desirable  that  the  purpose  of  the  committee  be 
written  into  a  formal  constitution  defining  areas 
of  activity  and  responsibihty.  To  ensure  that  all 
matters  are  dealt  with  and  that  each  committee 
member  has  the  opportunity  to  contribute,  a 
written  agenda  should  be  prepared  for  each 
meeting.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  commit- 
tee activities  cutting  across  the  authority  of  hne 
supervision. 

Adequate  provision  must  be  made  to  keep 
employees  informed  fully  of  committee  delibera- 
tions and  recommendations.  All  committee  rec- 
ommendations should  be  implemented  promptly 
or,  alternatively,  an  explanation  given  why  im- 
mediate action  is  not  possible. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


The  Purpose  of  the  Employees  Bulletin 
OF  THE  Weirton  Steel  Company,  Division  of 
National  Steel  Corporation,  Weirton,  W.  Va., 
is  to  report  the  way  Weirton  Steel  People  work 
together;  to  show  the  superior  steel  products 
they  produce;  to  record  a  part  of  their  lives;  and 
to  speak  up  for  "made  in  America"  opportuni- 
ties and  freedom,  according  to  the  masthead. 
Sounds  like  a  good,  comprehensive  policy,  and 
editor  Lance  A.  Wise,  seems  to  me  to  be  unusu- 
ally successful  in  carrying  it  out. 

In  May,  for  instance,  the  magazine  which 
consists  of  twenty  king-size  pages,  was  a  special 
family  issue.  Featured  throughout  was  the 
family  of  A.  W.  Jurvic,  assistant  superintendent 
of  Weirton  Steel's  Electrical  Department,  which 
had  just  been  designated  "family  of  the  year" 
for  Steubenville.  An  editorial  described  the 
family  and  its  activities,  then  each  member 
headed  up  a  category  for  a  series  of  articles- 
fathers  at  work,  mothers  at  home,  students  at 
school,  etc.  Other  employees  and  their  families 
were  pictured  and  accounts  given  of  their  work. 
The  theme  was  well  handled,  and  the  whole 
magazine  made  an  interesting,  readable  unit. 

An  editorial  on  inflation  was  also  linked  to 
the  theme  of  the  family.  It  began,  "Like  any 
husband  and  father,  Al  Jurvic  finds  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  satisfaction  in  doing  each  day's  work 


to  the  best  of  his  ability  comes  from  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  is  providing  security  for  his  fine 
family.  Like  most  of  us,  he  is  concerned  about 
the  future  when  he  sees  inflation  reducing  the 
value  of  the  dollars  he  earns,  forcing  him  to 
spend  more  of  them  to  buy  less.  Mrs.  Jurvic  is 
concerned,  too.  As  chief  meal-planner-and-pre- 
parer  for  her  family  . . ."  and  so  on.  An  effective 
tie-in. 


Everything  from  A  to  Z  is  Listed  and 
Described  in  Gates  at  a  Glance,  a  booklet  about 
the  Gates  Rubber  Company,  Denver,  featured 
in  the  May  Gates  Employees  Progress  News 
Magazine.  The  booklet  is  introduced  to  em- 
ployees with  pictures  on  the  cover,  and  a  feature 
article  suggesting  ways  in  which  it  may  be  used. 
Another  article  is  a  reprint  of  the  booklet.  The 
editor  says  that  when  the  Gates  at  a  Glance 
booklet  was  recently  revised,  the  many  benefits 
and  services  for  employees  were  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order  so  that  one  or  more  of  the 
benefits  lined  up  under  the  heading  of  each 
letter.  He  suggests  that  employees  may  wish  to 
refresh  their  memories  by  studying  the  reprint, 
to  be  sure  they  are  aware  of  the  many  benefits 
and  services  that  are  part  of  their  employment 
at  Gates,  many  of  which  are  unique. 

Some  of  the  headings  in  the  booklet  are: 


ACROSS  THE  EDITOR  S  DESK 
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Activities  for  Employees;  Benefits  Galores; 
Credit  Union;  Dividend  in  Cash;  Education 
Program— and  so  on  through  the  alphabet,  with 
a  really  impressive  list  of  advantages.  If  you're 
curious  as  to  how  they  came  up  with  XYZ,  here 
they  are:  Xmas  Party;  Year-Round  Savings;  and 
Zenith  of  AH  the  activities  and  programs. 

The  editor,  Arnold  Senne,  reminds  his  read- 
ers to  check  through  the  booklet.  "It's  possible 
that  services  or  benefits  which  you  have  forgotten 
existed,  or  which  you  didn't  want  to  use  years 
ago,  may  now  be  attractive,  may  new  fit  into 
vour  individual  program."  He  also  suggests  that 
I  he  booklet  can  be  used  in  telling  other  people 
about  the  place  where  you  work. 


A  New  Angle  on  Taxes  is  Pointed  up  by 
an  article  in  Wonder  Flame  (Washington,  D.  C, 
Gas  Light  Company),  "The  Taxes  Our  Com- 
pany Pays!"  These  taxes  help  to  meet  the  huge 
costs  of  a  growing  America.  Photographs  pro- 
vide visual  evidence  that  company  taxes  paid 
locally  help  to  pay  for  many  community  services 
such  as  schools;  state  taxes  pay  for  highways  and 
bridges;  Federal  taxes  pay  for  defense. 

The  editor,  David  Rains,  makes  his  points 
skillfully:  "Last  year  our  Company  carried  a 
sizeable  share  of  the  load  in  providing  America's 
tax  revenues.  The  Company's  tax  bill  totaled  a 
whopping  $9,300,000.  .  .  .  Approximately  151? 
out  of  every  dollar  of  revenue  went  to  pay  taxes. 
The  company's  tax  bill  for  last  year  is  an  im- 
portant one  in  our  community.  The  things  its 
dollars  are  helping  to  buy  can  be  seen  all  about 
us.  .  .  .  When  we  drive  by  the  new  school  or 
bridge  a-building,  or  a  military  jet  plane  flashes 
in  the  sky  above  our  lane  of  traffic  .  .  .  take  a 
closer  look.  It  can  certainly  be  a  prideful  one, 
too,  because  the  tax  payments  of  this  Company, 
iind  all  of  its  employees,  have  helped  to  add 
such  thing  in  a  growing  America!" 

Thus  Rains  manages  to  indicate  subtly  that 
not  all  company  earnings  go  directly  into  the 
pockets  of  management,  but  must  be  spent  in- 
stead through  taxes,  for  the  use  of  all.  And  he 
creates  a  feeling  of  pride,  a  sense  of  achievement 
for  employees. 


A  Piece  on  Safe-Driving  brings  employees 
into  the  picture  in  a  telling  way,  driving  home 
the  object  lessons  which  illustrate  the  picture- 
story,  "Guess  Your  Lifespan?"  in  CIBA  Side- 
lights. Kathleen  Mallon  is  editor  of  this  good- 
looking  26-page  magazine,  published  by  Ciba 
Pharmaceutical  Products,  Inc.,  Summit,  N.  J. 
A  drawing  of  a  clock  and  a  death's  head  deco- 
rates the  first  page  of  the  piece  which  begins, 
"Some  drivers  are  headed  for  trouble  and  it's 
obvious,  even  when  they're  not  behind  the 
wheels  of  their  cars.  Their  everyday  habits, 
whether  they  involve  good  manners  or  good 
sense,  influence  their  driving  ability.  The  spoiled 
youth  wants  more  than  his  share  of  the  road,  the 
domineering  woman  expects  to  rule  the  highway 
as  she  does  her  home  and  the  worried  man  has 
his  mind  on  his  problems  rather  than  on  his 
driving." 

A  series  of  pictures  follows  the  introduction. 
Employees  are  shown  in  characteristic  situations 
demonstrating  the  traits  which  may  lead  to  the 
crack-ups  that  arc  pictured  opposite.  Henrietta's 
in  a  hurry  .  .  .  she's  shown  pushing  her  way 
ahead  of  someone  else  at  a  store  counter,  and 
headed  for  trouble  on  the  road  trying  to  pass 
a  car  when  another  car  is  coming.  Catherine  is 
careless  .  .  .  she's  shown  working  at  a  sloppy 
desk.  Alexander  is  brash.  He's  pictured  boasting 
and  showing  off  before  some  pretty  girls.  Marty's 
the  life  of  the  party,  taking  a  few  drinks  too 
many.  Walter  is  weary,  and  Wilhelmina's  not 
too  well.  The  editor  notes  that  the  models  are 
models  of  good  behavior  and  good  sense,  each 
chosen  to  play  a  role  which  is  the  antithesis  of 
his  or  her  character.  They  all  drive  carefully  and 
well  and  will,  we  hope,  live  long  and  happy 
lives.  The  models  are,  of  course,  all  employees. 


"The  only  thing  I  should  ever,  in  my 
inmost  thoughts,  claim  for  any  view  of 
mine,  would  be  that  it  is  in  a  direction 
along  which  one  can  reach  truth — never 
that  it  is  truth." 

— Bertrand  Russell 
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HELP  WANTED 


Director — Sales  Personnel:  A  major  mid-west  financial 
institution  is  seeking  a  senior  sales  personnel  executive  to  set 
up  and  administer  under  the  Sales  Vice  President  recruit- 
ment, selection,  training  and  development  programs  for  a 
3000  man  nation-wide  sales  organization.  The  man  we  seek 
will  now  be  employed  and  have  a  proven  recvord  of  suc- 
cessful accomplishments  in  the  above  fields  as  well  as  have 
experience  in  the  sales  support  fields  of  advertising,  pub- 
licity, and  public  relations.  Experience  in  a  life  insurance 
company  will  be  particularly  helpful.  Age  35-45.  college 
degree  desirable.  Salary  $15,000  plus.  Outstanding  benefit 
program.  Send  personal  data  and  detailed  work  history  to 
Box  641. 


Personnel,  Training  Supervisor,  Public  Relations,  Cham- 
ber OF  Commerce  Management,  News  Writer,  Lecturer, 
Writer:  Desires  position  offering  growth  opportunity.  Ex- 
ecutive background.  Organizer  and  coordinator.  B.S.  degree. 
Age  34.  Will  relocate.  Arizona  resident.  Present  salary 
S7500.    Reply  Box  632. 


Employee  Benefit  Plan  Administrator  and  Payroll  Man- 
ager: Have  successful  background  in  administration  and 
formulation  of  pension  plan,  group  life  insurance,  hospital 
and  surgical,  sickness  and  accident  and  stock  option  plans. 
Experienced  in  statistical  analyses,  planning  and  control, 
methods  of  procedure,  accounting  and  contract  arrange- 
ments. Also  experienced  as  payrol  manager.  Resume  on 
request.    Reply  Box  633. 


Training  Director:  Major  missile  contractor  has  a  very 
opportune  position  as  Training  Director  for  an  experienced 
man  with  more  than  five  years'  experience  in  industrial  train- 
ing. This  position  requires  a  degree,  with  experience  and 
ability  to  initiate,  administer,  and  supervise  all  phases  of 
training,  both  in-plant  and  out-of-plant.  Maturity,  intelli- 
gence and  ability  to  express  oneself,  both  orally  and  in  writ- 
ing, is  essential.  Will  deal  with  personnel  at  all  levels  in 
the  organization.    Send  complete   resume.    Reply   Box   642. 


Experienced  Personnel  Man:  Desires  position  that  offers 
challenge  and  opportunity.  Areas  of  experience  include 
employment,  safety,  training,  testing,  and  general  personnel. 
Masters  degree,  industrial  psychology.  Age  36.  Present  sal- 
ary, $9,000.   Will  relocate.   Reply  Box  634. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Assistant  Personnel  or  Industrial  Relations  Manager 
OR  Staff  Assistant:  Wharton  MBA,  Ind.  Rel.  Age  31,  mar- 
ried. Seeks  position  with  growth  potential.  Interested  in 
general  personnel  administration  and/or  industrial  education 
in  training.  Three  years  college  teaching  in  industrial  rela- 
tions and  industrial  management  plus  two  years  all  phases 
industrial  engineering  experience.  Excellent  references.  Sal- 
ary $7500-8500.    Reply  Box  628. 


Quality  Control  —  Inspection  Know  How  with  Broad 
Executive  Experience  offers  17  years  of  PRACTICAL,  SU- 
PERVISORY and  ADMINISTRATIVE  experience  in  ultra 
precision  gage  inspection,  process  and  method  development, 
designing  and  building  inspection  gages,  air  gage  design  and 
application.  In  addition,  he  is  thoroughly  qualified  in  all 
phases  of  QUALITY  CONTROL  in  the  metalworking  field. 
A  gage-engineered  mind,  framed  in  PRODUCTION-MAN- 
AGEMENT THINKING.  Old  enough  for  mature  analysis 
and  sound  decisions — Young  enough  for  real  team-play 
enthusiasm.    Reply  Box  635. 


Industrial  Relations:  B.S.  Industrial-Labor  Relations,  age 
30,  ten  years  with  major  oil  company  U.  S.  and  South 
America  in  training,  employment,  labor  relations,  safety, 
testing,  communications.  Present  position  Compensation 
and  Benefits  Administrator  for  5,100  employees.  Knowledge 
Spanish.  Heavy  experience  in  reorganization  problems  and 
employee  development.   Excellent  references.    Reply  Box  629. 


Personnel  or  Administrative  Manager:  Woman,  B.S.  in 
Business  Administration  with  graduate  work  in  industrial 
management.  10  years'  experience  in  over-all  management. 
Designed  and  administered  programs  in  personnel,  adminis- 
trative and  organizational  planning  areas.  Present  salary 
$5,000  plus.    Reply  Box  637. 


Personnel  Relations:  B.S.,  Bus.  Administration.  Age  31, 
married.  Willing  to  relocate  and  free  to  travel.  4'/;  years 
diversified  experience  one  company,  all  phases  of  personnel. 
Good  background  in  professional  employment,  college  re- 
cruiting, wage-.salary  administration,  safety,  employee  devel- 
opment at  exempt  and  non-exempt  level,  some  areas  of 
labor  relations.  Interested  in  general  personnel  field  with 
emphasis  on  college  recruitment  and  professional  employ- 
ment.  Present  range  $8500.    Reply  Box  630. 


Industrial  Relations:  Young  man,  30,  married,  seeks 
greater  opportunity  in  industrial  relations.  Six  years'  ex- 
perience in  employee  and  labor  relations,  hiring,  and  other 
personnel  functions.  Degree  in  business  administration. 
Travel  or  relocation  no  barrier.  Present  salary  $6,100.  For 
detailed  resume,  write  Box  640. 


Adverlisemenls  will  be  accepted  for  this  tection  at  50i  a  line  for  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  two  insertions; 
20%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers.  Personnel 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  239,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  giren  in  advertisement. 
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THE  MAN  IN  MANAQEMENT 


The  following  passage  is  from  an  excellent  book  called  The  Man  in  Manage- 
ment, by  Lynde  C.  Steckle,  published  by  Harper  last  year  and  reviewed  here 
in  April  1959.  Our  thanks  to  both  author  and  publisher  for  permission  to 
use  the  material  this  way.  For  Mr.  Steckle's  comments  on  the  ten  statements, 
refer  to  page  177. 


SINCE  attitudes  predispose  to  behavior,  the  probabilities  are  strong  that  you  behave  according 
to  the  way  you  feel  about  things.  Consequently,  in  a  sense,  managerial  success  is  as  de- 
pendent upon  your  internal  attitudes  as  it  is  upon  your  external  behavior.  An  effective  man- 
ager somehow  needs  to  achieve  a  balance  between  discontent  and  serenity.  He  must  at  one  and 
the  same  time  find  an  internal  peace  and  yet  be  constantly  alert  for  ways  through  which  he 
can  make  things  better.  Many  times  the  effort  to  attain  such  equilibrium  strains  managerial 
adjustment.  It  is  possible  that  a  quick  and  rough  survey  of  your  internal  attitudes  could  be 
helpful  right  here.  Read  the  following  ten  statements  and  answer  them  with  either  "yes"  or 


YES      NO 

D 


1.    People  seldom  take  advantage  of  the  leader  who  shows  compassion  and        Q 
understanding. 


2.  A  manager  should  be  very  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  his  subordinates.  □  □ 

3.  Good  supervisors  benefit  more  from  training  than  poor  supervisors.  Q  D 

4.  Managers  should  usually  consult  with  their  subordinates  before  acting.  □  □ 

5.  People  do  not  need  to  be  supervised  closely  in  order  to  show  high  □  □ 
productivity. 

6.  Extra  credit  and  recognition  should  not  be  reserved  for  the  high  □  □ 
producer. 

7.  The  more  frequendy  a  person's  production  is  checked,  the  less  likely  D  D 
he  is  to  increase  his  productivity. 

8.  Subordinates  frequently  should  be  encouraged  to  make  suggestions.  D  D 

9.  No  manager  should  have  absolute  authority  in  his  area  of  responsibility.  Q  D 

10.    A  manager  should  always  talk  over  job  changes  with  those  concerned  D  D 
before  putting  the  changes  into  efiFect. 
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1-2  Lafayette,  Ind.  Purdue  University 

Purdue  University.  Annual  Training  Conference.   Harry  S.  Belman,  Chairman,  In- 
dustrial Education  Curriculum,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
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Ohio 
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Street,  Chicago  6,  111. 
22-23  Eugene,  Oregon.  Eugene  Hotel 

Pacific  Northwest  Personnel  Management  Assn.     21st  Annual  Conference.     1959 
PNPMA  Conference  Chairman,  P.O.  Box  672,  Eugene,  Oregon 
22-33  Austin,  Texas.  The  University  of  Texas 

Texas  Personnel  &  Management  Assocciation.  21st  Annual  Conference.  Texas  Person- 
nel &  Management  Association,  University  Station,  Austin,  Texas 
25-29  Palm  Springs,  Calif.  El  Mirador  Hotel 

Merchants  &  Manufacturers  Assn.  17th  Annual  Management  Conference.  David 
G.  Soash,  Director,  Management  Programs,  M&M  Assn.,  2nd  Floor,  725  South 
Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Calif. 
29-30  Hibbing,  Minnesota.  Androy  Hotel 

University  of  Minnesota.  Northern  Minnesota  Conference  on  Industrial  Relations. 
Professor  Thomas  A.  Mahoney,  Industrial  Relations  Center,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 

NOVEMBER 

4-5-6  Seattle,  Wash.  Olympic  Hotel 

American  Society  of  Training  Directors.    8th  Annual  Western  Training  Conference. 
Harold  T.  Fretz,  ASTD  (Washington  State  Chapter),  P.  O.  Box  539,  Hoquiam, 
Wash. 
19  Chicago,  111.  Conrad  Hilton 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board  Inc.  General  Session.  NICE,  460  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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Sd4t<n  to^  deaden.:- 


You  RUN  ACROSS  PIECES  HAVING  TO  DO  WITH 
I'ERSONNEL    MANAGEMENT    ill    the    moSt    Ulllikclv 

places!  It  was  more  than  a  year  ago  that  I  hap- 
pened to  find  a  story  headed  "Problem  of  Hu- 
man Relations  Receiving  Too  Much  Emphasis, 
Prof.  Writes"  in  the  Daily  Local  News  of  West 
Chester,  Pennsylvania,  where  one  of  my  sons 
lived  at  that  time.  Why  the  editor  thought  this 
a  good  "story"  for  his  small  community  paper 
still  baffles  me.  While  we  mentioned  this  article 
in  our  own  columns  at  the  time,  I  refer  to  it  now 
because  I  think  I've  found  a  pretty  good  answer 
for  the  "Prof."  (Henry  G.  Kreim,  a  member  of 
the  management  training  staff  of  Pennsylvania 
State  University.) 

Among  the  writer's  strictures  was  that  it's 
"All  too  easy  to  find  ourselves  practicing  human 
relations  rather  than  performing  our  essential 
tasks  of  managing.  .  .  .  Too  much  emphasis  on 
human  relations  encourages  people  to  feel  sorry 
for  themselves.  It  also  makes  it  easier  for  them 
to  slough  off  responsibility  and  find  excuses  for 
failure  to  act  .  .  .  Another  danger  found  in  this 
'fashion'  human  relations  is  that  we  become  pre- 
occupied with  it  and  fail  to  think  enough  about 
the  job  and  getting  it  done  .  .  .  Will  power,  self 
control,  and  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
are  truly  more  important  than  ever  .  .  .  Too 
much  effort  is  being  expended  in  business  to 
try  to  keep  everybody  happy." 

No  knowledgeable  person  would  deny  that 
there's  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  writer's 
observations.  But  I  wonder  if  the  other  side 
of  the  question  isn't  presented  rather  clearly  by 
Beniamin  Balinsky  and  Ruth  Burger  in  their 
book  (Harper)  The  Executive  Interview,  (re- 
viewed on  page  184).  They  say: 

Many  people  have  misinterpreted  the  new  em- 
phasis on  human  relations  in  industry.  They  think 
the  atmosphere  must  always  be  "friendly"  and  that 
disagreement  must  be  avoided  at  all  cost.  This  is 
a  misconception. 

The  sound  human  relations  theory  is  based  on 
the  idea  that  you  have  to  respect  the  uniqueness  of 
each  individual.   But  that  is  not  the  same  as  saying 


By  Doris  D.  Hay 
and  Harrison  Terrell 

the  employee  is  always  right.  Each  person,  in  his 
own  unique  way,  may  often  be  wrong.  And  it  may 
then  become  your  duty  and  responsibility  as  an  ex- 
ecutive to  get  the  message  across  in  a  way  that  will 
prevent  a  repetition  of  the  error  in  the  future. 

H.  M.  T. 


Is  THERE  A  LESSON  FOR  INDUSTRY  in  thc  Com- 
munications or  public  relations  snafu  which  was 
revealed  to  the  American  people  toward  the  end 
of  July .''...  Vice  President  Nixon  reports  from 
Moscow  that  Nikita  Khrushchev  would  like  to 
visit  this  country.  President  Eisenhower  makes 
a  public  statement  that  the  Vice  President  is 
quite  within  his  rights  to  discuss  such  a  visit 
with  the  Soviet  dictator,  but  that  Nixon  has  no 
authority  to  extend  such  an  invitation.  We're 
told  that  it  is  questionable  whether  Khrushchev 
will  be  invited— that,  in  any  event,  our  friends 
abroad  must  first  be  consulted  about  it.  Then  a 
few  days  later  we  hear  that  our  friends  had 
already  been  consulted,  and  the  invitation  to 
Khrushchev  already  extended,  even  before 
Nixon  arrived  in  Moscow! 

I  (H.M.T.)  for  one  will  hereafter  take  any 
news  from  Washington  officialdom  with  a  much 
bigger  pinch  of  salt  than  before.  Regardless  of 
the  right  or  wrong  of  officially  entertaining  a 
person  of  Khrushchev's  stripe,  it  makes  you 
wonder  more  than  ever  how  much  we,  the 
"common  people,"  really  know  about  what's 
going  on.  The  whole  affair  might  seem  silly 
except  for  its  tragic  aspect  of  polluting  the  well 
of  public  information  and  carelessly  destroying 
our  confidence  in  the  word  of  our  represen- 
tatives. 

How  long  would  employees  trust  a  man- 
agement which  was  caught  off  base  in  this  stu- 
pid way? 

What's  happened  to  brainstorming;  is  it 
still  going  strong?  A  year  ago  in  these  pages 
(July-August  1958)  B.  J.  Speroff  spoke  rather 
slightingly  of  the  group-think  process.    So  did 
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a  Yale  professor,  Donald  W.  Taylor,  in  a  pub- 
lished item  sent  to  his  father  by  Peter  Hay. 
Since  then  I've  seen  few,  if  any,  references 
to  it.  The  critics  seemed  to  feel  that  there  was 
more  profit  in  a  good  man  sitting  down  by  him- 
self and  cudgeling  his  brain  than  in  a  group 
trying  to  spark  ideas  from  each  other's  craniums. 
In  fact,  an  experiment  at  Yale  seemed  to  prove 
that  48  students  working  individually  did  better 
than  48  students  divided  into  12  equal  groups; 
that  "group  participation  was  found  to  inhibit 
creative  thinking."  If  you're  using  the  device 
successfully,  we'd  like  to  hear  about  it  in  some 
detail. 

H.  M.  T. 


We  have  recently  read  about  one  person- 
nel DIRECTOR  who  doesn't  have  to  worry  about 
status.  Samuel  L.  Barres,  personnel  director  of 
the  Boston  Lying-in-Hospital  was  named  one  of 
the  outstanding  young  men  of  Greater  Boston  by 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Now  thirty-five  years  old,  he  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Directors 
Association  for  the  past  three  years.  He  also 
lectures  on  Industrial  Psychology  and  Human 
Relations  in  the  Evening-Extension  Division  of 
Boston  University. 

He  majored  in  Personnel  Administration  at 
Boston  University  College  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  graduated  cum  laude  in  1949.  He 
holds  an  M.A.  in  Industrial  Psychology  from 
Boston  University  Graduate  School. 

He  had  a  distinguished  career  in  the  Army 
but  was  wounded  in  action  and  lost  both  of 
his  legs.  When  we  wrote  and  asked  whether 
he  had  any  objection  to  our  mentioning  his  dis- 
ability his  answer  was:  "I  have  no  objection  to 
your  mentioning  it,  as  long  as  there  is  no  im- 
plication that  I  am  a  hero  who  contributed 
more  to  his  country  than  several  thousand 
others.  As  you  point  out,  there  is  the  possibility 
of  encouraging  others  and  perhaps  influencing 
some  member  of  personnel  administration  to 
consider  more  seriously  the  employment  of  in- 
dividuals with  serious  physical  handicaps." 

D.  D.  H. 


Why  aren't  more  women  in  top  personnel 
Positions.''  Possibly  there  are  more  women  per- 
sonnel directors  than  I  (H.  M.  T.)  realize,  but 
my  impression  is  that  they  can  be  counted  in 
dozens  and  scores  while  their  male  counterparts 
are  numbered  in  the  hundreds  and  thousands. 
Our  late  editor,  Ned  Hay,  often  commented  on 
the  fine  performance  of  women  in  many  kinds 
of  business,  and  the  frequency  with  which  he 
found  women  taking  a  conspicuous  part  in  busi- 
ness transactions  in  which  he  was  interested.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  business  could  make  better 
use  of  womanpower. 

Such  thoughts  are  inspired  by  a  piece  in  the 
August  1959  Reader's  Digest  by  Betty  Lou  Ras- 
kin—a piece  headed  "Woman's  Place  Is  in  the 
Lab,  Too,"  picked  up  from  T/ie  New  Yor\ 
Times  Magazine.  Miss  Raskin  quotes  John  R. 
Dunning,  dean  of  Columbia  University's  School 
of  Engineering:  "Women  are  rarely  given  engi- 
neering jobs,  not  only  because  of  the  traditional 
notions  that  women  get  hysterical  in  a  crisis, 
that  they  personalize  business  relationships  and 
that  they  are  always  on  a  honeymoon  or  in  a 
maternity  ward  when  you  need  them,  but  also 
because  engineering  is  a  male  preserve.  Not  only 
does  this  stereotyping  close  vital  professions  to 
half  the  possible  aspirants,  but  it  tends  to  grow 
into  narrow  conformism  which  discourages  in- 
dividuality and  originality.' 

Miss  Raskin,  a  working  engineer  herself, 
points  to  other  women  who  have  achieved  suc- 
cess variously  as  an  atmospheric  physicist,  an 
aeronautical  engineer,  and  a  meteorologist.  In 
other  fields  she  might  have  mentioned  female 
heads  of  manufacturing  companies,  department 
and  specialty  stores,  advertising  agencies  and 
other  enterprises,  including,  if  I'm  not  mistaken, 
banks.  You  can  think  of  few  lines  of  work  in 
\\hich  women— if  interested  and  if  given  a  "fair 
shake"— could  not  rise  to  the  top. 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  idea  that 
both  men  and  women  on  the  job  prefer  male 
bosses.  But  don't  overlook  the  fact  that  person- 
nel managers  are  staff  people;  they  don't  boss 
workers,  except  in  their  own  sections,  but  rather 
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By  Horace  Y.  Bassett 

Calumet  &  Hccla,  Inc. 

Chicago,  111. 


OVER  ihe  last  forty  years  the  attitudes  o£  man- 
agements have  changed  in  many  ways. 
CJone  are  the  days  when  employees  were  con- 
sidered expendable  and  easily  replaceable  chattel. 
The  concept  of  a  man  working  for  a  company 
on  the  basis  of  working  when  work  was  avail- 
able, with  no  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part 
of  management  for  continuity  of  employment, 
has  about  disappeared.  Certainly  there  are  ex- 
ceptions still  and  there  probably  always  will 
be,  but  today  in  modern  management  thinking, 
they  are  the  exception  not  the  rule.  Paternalism, 
prevalent  in  many  industries  not  so  many  years 
ago,  is  almost  outmoded.  The  dignity  of  an 
individual  is  today  recognized  by  all  progressive 
managements. 

There  has  developed  over  these  years  a  sense 
of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  management  for 
all  employees  of  the  organization.  This  respon- 
sibility extends  to  all  phases  of  business  life 
and  covers  all  phases  of  employee  relations. 

Progressive  managements  recognize  their 
responsibility  in  planning  the  company's  activi- 
ties to  insure  continuity  of  employment  and  to 
eliminate,  or  reduce  to  a  minimum,  layoffs  and 
unemployment. 

We  have  begun  to  acknowledge  a  respon- 
sibility for  the  personal  development  of  the  peo- 
ple who  work  for  us,  to  encourage  them  to  at- 
tain for  themselves  the  maximum  in  position 
status  and  compensation  in  line  with  their  per- 
sonal education,  experience  and  talents.  We 
believe  that  all  employees  can  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  success  of  our  business  if  the  oppor- 
tunity is  given  them. 

Acceptance  of  the  principle  that  greatest 
progress  can  be  made  through  maximum  par- 
ticipation has  become  quite  general.  We  know 
that  establishment  of  the  proper  climate  is  essen- 
tial for  the  successful  operation  of  a  highly  com- 
plex business  organization. 

What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  a  proper 


A  company  president  discusses  the  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  in  the  field  of 
human  relations  in  industry  and  outlines 
some  of  the  challenges  and  problems 
tlutt  industry  faces   in   the  years  ahead. 


climate  must  exist?  I  would  define  it  as  a  con- 
dition which  exists  within  a  company's  organiza- 
tion and  operation  whereby  the  basic  desires 
and  wants  of  people  can  be  satisfied. 

Union  Activity 

Union  activity  has  accelerated  the  change  in 
management  thinking.  However,  I  believe  that 
this  change  would  have  materialized  even  if 
there  had  been  no  such  union  activity.  Also,  I 
believe  that  unions  as  today  constituted  and 
ojxrated  act  as  a  deterrent  to  attaining  the  op- 
timum in  employer-employee  relationships. 
Why  do  I  make  this  statement.''  I  beheve  the 
continued  growth  and  expansion  of  unions  as 
they  operate  under  present  day  leadership  arc 
being  attained  only  through  the  determined  ef- 
forts of  this  leadership  to  create  friction  between 
employers  and  employees,  rather  than  in  foster- 
ing a  better  relationship  between  them— this  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  fundamentals  of  good 
human  relations  in  industry.  The  better  the 
relationships  become,  the  less  the  employee 
needs  union  representation. 

There  has  developed  over  the  years  on  the 
part  of  most  employees,  as  well  as  top  manage- 
ment, an  awareness  of  responsibility  to  share- 
holders. There  is  a  growing  recognition  on  the 
part  of  all  of  the  necessity  to  assure  to  share- 
holders an  adequate  return  on  their  investment. 

The  responsibilities  of  employees  to  the  cus- 
tomer are  also  gradually  gaining  acceptance.  In 
the  long  run,  we  all  work  for  our  customers.  If 
the  products  made  are  not  up  to  standard,  quali- 
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tativcly,  if  they  are  not  priced  competitively,  or 
if  they  are  not  serviced  properly,  employees  can- 
not be  assured  of  steady  employment,  high 
wages  and  salaries,  or  good  working  conditions. 

There  has  also  been  a  growing  awareness 
in  most  companies  of  their  responsibilities  as 
good  citizens.  This  applies  not  only  to  the  man- 
agement, but  to  all  employees.  It  presupposes 
active  participation  on  the  part  of  everyone  in 
the  civic  and  political  affairs  of  the  community, 
state  and  nation.  This  also  includes  the  educa- 
tional and  religious  life  of  the  community. 

There  is,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a  growing  recog- 
nition and  understanding  of  the  necessity  for 
profits  under  the  existing  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. More  and  more  companies  are  openly  dis- 
cussing profits,  and  the  need  for  them,  with 
their  employees,  their  shareholders  and  the  pub- 
lic. A  company  operating  profitably  is  usually 
the  one  where  continuous  employment,  good 
working  conditions  and  high  compensation 
standards  exist  and,  conversely,  those  opera- 
tions which  are  marginal  afford  the  least  in  the 
way  of  full  employment,  good  working  condi- 
tions and  compensation  standards. 

Economic  Education 

There  has  to  be  more  complete  understand- 
ing of  the  necessity  for  profits  in  a  business  en- 
terprise and  the  use  to  which  these  profits  are 
put.  The  use  of  these  funds  to  provide  for  ex- 
pansion, replacement  of  obsolete  equipment,  an 
adequate  return  to  the  shareholders  to  encourage 
added  investments  in  the  company  (which  in 
turn  provides  more  jobs  and  job  opportunities) 
must  be  understood. 

In  the  field  of  employer-employee  relations, 
there  is  a  need  for  management  to  develop  a 
better  understanding  of  the  wants  and  desires 
of  employees.  Surveys  have  clearly  indicated 
that  compensation  ranks  surprisingly  far  down 
the  list  of  things  considered  important  to  em- 
ployees. Much  has  been  done,  but  much  also 
remains  to  be  done,  to  insure  among  all  em- 
ployees a  complete  understanding  of  the  policies, 
plans  and  procedures  under  which  the  company 
operates.  Development  of  position  descriptions, 
job  evaluation,  standards  of  performance,   in- 


dividual appraisals,  promotability  programs,  and 
wage  and  salary  administration  plans  should  all 
be  in  written  form  for  better  company-wide  un- 
derstanding. 

Needs  of  employees 

What  are  the  normal  wants  and  desires  of 
employees.''  Remember,  we  are  dealing  with 
people  just  like  you  and  me.  We  are  all  em- 
ployees in  that  sense.  A  little  self-analysis,  a 
determination  of  our  own  likes  and  dislikes, 
will  quickly  identify  for  us  these  normal  wants 
and  desires.  Let's  enumerate  a  few  of  the  more 
important  ones. 

a.  A  sense  of  belonging. 

b.  A  sense  of  certainty. 

c.  Position  knowledge. 

d.  Peace  of  mind— absence    of    unnecessary 
worry  and  mental  strain. 

e.  Attainment  of  personal  objectives. 

f.  The  square  deal. 

g.  Freedom  from  frustration. 
h.  Recognition. 

These  are  a  few— there  are  many  more.  A 
thorough  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
these  wants  and  desires  are  all  inherent  in  a  good 
human  relations  program. 

In  each  supervisor  there  must  be  a  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  for  the  development  and 
advancement  of  his  subordinates.  Efforts  should 
be  made  to  insure  that  the  proper  cHmate  exists 
within  an  organization  to  permit  the  maximum 
contribution  by  all  to  the  over-all  good  and 
success  of  the  enterprise.  Much  remains  to  be 
done  in  these  areas.  In  the  years  ahead,  due 
recognition  must  be  given  to  the  impact  of 
mechanization  and  automation  on  employees. 
There  must  be  an  acknowledgment  of  industry's 
responsibility  to  provide  full  employment.  We 
must  have  a  full  understanding  of  the  effect 
of  free  trade  on  industry  generally,  and  more 
particularly,  on  our  own  company. 

Three  Problems  to  be  Solved 

I.    Crndle-to-the-grave  philosophy 

In  our  concern  to  attain  the  highest  pos- 
sible level  in  our  human  relations  ac- 
tivities, it  might  be  well  to  fxjint  out 
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some  of  the  practices  that  have  devel- 
oped unconsciously  in  managements  in 
recent  years  that  may  tend  to  defeat 
some  of  the  over-all  objectives  of  a  good 
human  relations  program.  In  many  of 
the  concepts  developed  in  the  interest 
of  human  relations  in  industry,  we  have 
introduced  or  condoned  programs  which, 
in  my  opinion,  are  leading  to  and  will 
continue  to  lead  to  the  concept  that  all 
things  should  be  provided  for  the  in- 
dividual by  the  company,  the  commu- 
nity, or  state  or  federal  governments. 

Instead  of  instilling  self-reliance  and  a  sense  of 
responsibility  in  the  individual  for  his  own 
future,  we  are  creating  in  the  minds  of  most 
or  our  people  a  complete  dependency  on  some- 
one else  for  a  solution  to  their  problems.  This 
is  equally  true  of  management,  salaried  and 
hourly  employees. 

2.  Softness  in  Management 

There  has  also  developed  in  the  "lush" 
business  years,  what  I  would  term  a  soft- 
ness in  management  that  has  resulted, 
in  many  companies,  in  a  loss  of  control, 
a  deterioration  of  management's  pre- 
rogatives and  responsibilities  which,  if 
continued,  can  eventually  result  in  in- 
dustrial chaos— all  this  in  the  interest  of, 
or  concern  about,  a  good  human  rela- 
tions program  in  industry.  It  is  evidenced 
by  a  growing  laxness  in  enforcing  shop 
and  office  rules,  an  increase  in  absen- 
teeism and  tardiness,  poor  housekeeping, 
and  inferior  quality  of  product  and  serv- 
ice. There  is  a  growing  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  management  to  constructively 
criticize  and  reprimand  for  fear  of  creat- 
ing a  bad  situation  and  having  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  human  relations  in  in- 
dustry. On  the  basis  of  discussions  with 
many  leaders  of  industry,  this  tendency 
seems  quite  general  today. 

3.  Pride  of  Worl^manship 

Another  matter  of  considerable  concern 
to  industry  today  is  what  I  would  call  a 
loss  in  "pride  of  workmanship."  Not  too 


many  years  back,  the  average  workman 
in  a  plant  was  extremely  conscious  of 
the  necessity  of  doing  a  good  job — a 
quality  job.  He  had  a  distinct  pride  in 
good  performance,  pride  in  the  recog- 
nition his  company  had  attained  in  its 
particular  field  as  the  quality  leader. 
This  feeling  no  longer  exists  to  the  de- 
gree it  did  some  years  ago.  I  feel  this 
is  a  by-product  of  the  days  of  scarcity 
after  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
affair  when  customers,  in  their  desire  to 
obtain  finished  articles,  accepted  almost 
any  degree  of  quality.  Managements, 
themselves,  have  been  inclined  to  accept 
lower  quality  standards  in  the  urge  to 
meet  production  quotas.  I  am  sure  you  all 
have  experienced  the  situation  when,  in 
purchasing  a  car,  appliance  or  almost 
any  commodity,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
return  the  item  for  adjustment  or  repair 
before  it  could  be  used.  It  is  becoming 
the  accepted  procedure.  If  the  concept 
of  pride  of  workmanship  cannot  be  re- 
instated in  our  plants,  it  can  be  disas- 
trous to  American  industry,  its  continua- 
tion can  create  serious  problems  for 
managements  in  the  discharge  of  their 
responsibilities  in  the  human  relations 
aspects  of  industry. 


Editor  to  Reader 

(Coriiliuied  jrom  pa^c  ifi^) 

"boss"  the  personnel  function.  Their  mission  is 
largely  to  help  line  managers  achieve  results 
through  people. 

"Nothing  succeeds  like  success."  If  personnel 
women  want  more  recognition,  more  considera- 
tion for  top  jobs  in  the  field,  perhaps  a  series  of 
short  sketches  of  women  who  have  already  made 
a  mark  for  themselves  in  p>ersonnel  slots  would 
get  "the  boys"  thinking.  Does  the  International 
Association  of  Personnel  Women  care  to  under- 
take such  a  series  ?  If  so,  we'd  like  very  much  to 
consider  its  publication.  How  about  it.  Presi- 
dent Thelma  Danforth  Haven? 


Credit  Difficulties  and  Accidents 


EARLY  Studies  have  related  emotional  factors  to 
an  increase  in  accidents  and  more  recently 
another  study  of  accident  proneness  of  factory 
departments  found  low  mobility  and  low  promo- 
tion probability  associated  with  high  accident 
frequency.  The  suggestion  that  these  factors 
act  as  "depressants  to  alertness"  suggested  to  the 
author  the  hypothesis  that  credit  difficulties  of 
steel  warehouse  employees  are  related  to  an 
increase  in  their  accidents  while  at  work. 

Since  the  study  reported  below  concentrated 
on  investigating  the  relationship  of  a  single 
factor  to  the  accident  frequency  of  employees 
it  was  found  necessary  to  control  the  influence 
of  such  factors  as  department,  job,  race,  effi- 
ciency and  education.  These  were  controlled  by 
matching  procedure  in  the  experimental  and 
control  groups. 

A  compilation  was  made  of  all  hourly  paid 
employees  at  the  Ryerson  Steel  Company's  Chi- 
cago plant  who  had  been  subject  to  credit  dif- 
ficulty during  the  prior  1 8-month  period.  The 
number  of  credit  actions  (represented  by  wage 
assignments,  garnishments  and  tax  levies)  for 
each  individual  in  the  group  were  noted  as  well 
as  the  number  of  accident  first  aid  visits  and  ac- 
cident doctor  visits  during  the  previous  18- 
month  period  (this  will  hereafter  be  referred 
to  as  1 8-month  accident  frequency).  The  group, 
which  included  82  employees,  will  be  identified 
as  Group  I. 

The  following  additional  information  was 
also  obtained  on  each  of  the  82  employees  rep- 
resented in  Group  I:  (a)  department,  (b)  job 
classification,  (c)  race,  (d)  average  efficiency 
rating  (used  as  basis  for  incentive  bonus  system), 
and  (e)  education. 

Correlations  were  computed  between  each 
of  the  previously  mentioned  factors  (exclusive 
of  department  and  job  classification,  which  had 
already  been  shown  by  the  company  to  be  sig- 
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Hypothesis:  Stress  created  by  credit  diffi- 
culties is  related  to  accidents.  A  careful 
study  also  brought  out  that  other  factors 
such   as   over-education    are    responsible. 


nificantly  related  to  accident  frequency)  and  i8- 
month  accident  frequency. 

Matching  Groups 

Employees  in  Group  I  were  then  matched 
with  a  second  group  of  employees,  hereafter 
referred  to  as  Group  II,  who  had  no  known  his- 
tory of  credit  difficulties  during  the  previous 
18-month  period  on  the  basis  of  department  and 
job  and  also  on  the  basis  of  race,  efficiency  and 
education  in  that  order.  The  order  in  which 
the  matching  was  accomplished  on  the  latter  3 
factors  was  established  by  the  estimated  degree 
of  relationship,  as  shown  by  correlations,  to  the 
18-month  accident  frequency. 

The  success  of  matching  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  every  employee  was  matched  by  de- 
partment and  all  but  iS  employees  were  matched 
by  jobs.  (Where  identical  matching  could  not 
be  accomplished  by  job,  the  closest  related  job 
was  chosen  within  the  department.)  Inspection 
of  Table  i  reveals  the  degree  of  accuracy  by 
which  the  groups  were  matched  on  race,  effi- 
ciencv  and  education. 


T.ARLE    I.     Comparative    Precision    of    Matching    of    Two 

Groups  on  Three  Contaminant  Variables 
Race  Group  1 

No.  Caucasion  50 

No.  Negroid  29 

No.  Oriental  i 

No.  American  Indian  2 

Efficiency   (mean)  119 

Education  (mean  No.  years)  9 


Group  II 
25 


118.5 
8.9 


The  18-month  accident  frequency  was  com- 
piled for  each  of  the  82  employees  in  Group  II 
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and  compared  with  the  iS-moiith  accident  fre- 
quency of  Group  1  as  shown  in  Table  2.  The 
credit  difficulty  group  was  found  to  have  in- 
curred 51.7  percent  more  accident  connected 
medical  visits  than  the  control  group. 


TABLE  2.    18  Month  Summary  of  Accident  Medical  Visits 
for  Groups 

Group  I     Croup  11 
Total  accident  first  aid  visits  214  129 

Total  accident  doctor  visits  138  103 

Total   18  months  accident  frequency  352  232 


Chi-Square  was  employed  to  test  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  difference  between  the  two 
groups  in  18-month  accident  frequency  and  was 
found  to  equal  24.65  which  is  significantly  well 
above  the  .01  level  of  confidence. 

This  study  has  served  to  stimulate  enforce- 
ment of  an  existing  rule  in  the  author's  com- 
pany under  which  personnel  subjecting  them- 
selves to  three  credit  actions  in  a  year  are  sub- 
ject to  dismissal.  It  is  also  quite  probable  that 
information  resulting  from  this  study  could 
have  practical  value  in  the  Personnel  Selection 
area  as  well  as  in  the  area  of  Industrial  Safety, 
by  indicating  that  consideration  might  be  given 
to  the  merits  of  conducting  credit  investigations 
of  potential  employees. 

0\ter-Education  also  a  Factor? 

Although  the  study  reported  above  concen- 
trated on  exploring  the  relationship  of  a  single 
factor  to  the  accident  frequency  of  employees, 
results  of  within  group  correlations  obtained  in 
the  study  indicate  the  presence  of  at  least  one 
other  factor  which,  if  subject  to  experimental 
study,  might  prove  equally  important.  This 
was  the  apparent  relationship  between  educa- 
tion and  accident  frequency  in  that  the  more 
highly  educated  manual  employees  tended  to 
subject  themselves  to  accidents  significantly 
more  frequently  than  those  with  less  education 
and  is  suggestive  of  a  critical  education  level  for 
steel  warehouse  jobs  above  which  additional 
education  operates  to  the  detriment  of  the  em- 
ployee. One  might  conclude  then  that  over- 
education  for  a  particular  job  may  result  in  a 
mixture  of  boredom  and  apathy  or  social  pres- 


tige frustration,  which  tends  to  increase  the 
liability  of  the  individual  to  accidents. 

Experimental  evidence  seems  to  indicate 
that  emotional  factors  may  frequently  play  a 
temporary  rather  than  permanent  role  as  causal 
elements  in  accidents.  Therefore,  while  realis- 
tically it  is  not  feasible  or,  perhaps,  even  good 
policy  for  a  company  to  involve  itself  in  the 
personal  life  of  its  rank  and  file  employees  to 
any  great  degree,  the  responsibility  for  identi- 
fying and  exerting  pressure  to  correct  condi- 
tions that  precipitate  emotional  stress  on  the  job 
is  a  very  real  problem  and  must  necessarily  be 
assumed  by  first  line  supervision. 

Finally,  while  the  humanitarian  reasons  for 
effective  industrial  accident  control  programs 
have  been  widely  accepted  for  many  years  and 
while  the  realization  by  most  companies  of  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  worker's  family  has 
been  gratifying,  the  economic  effect  of  accidents 
on  companies  should  not  be  ignored.  The  days 
when  accident  cost  was  considered  a  normal 
expense  of  doing  business  and  something  over 
which  only  limited  control  could  be  exercised 
are  past.  Today,  the  increasing  cost  of  insurance, 
legal  compensation,  and  of  course  the  cost  of 
lost  man  hours,  virtually  dictate  the  needs  for 
research  in  the  field  of  accident  cause  and  pre- 
vention and  a  more  concerted  effort  must  be 
made  to  identify  personnel  who  are  either  per- 
manently or  temporarily  accident  liable  before 
they  are  placed  in  hazardous  job  environments. 


"He  that  pays  ready  money,  might  let 
that  money  out  to  use;  so  that  he  that 
possesses  anything  he  has  bought,  pays 
interest  for  the  use  of  it.  Consider  then 
when  you  are  tempted  to  buy  unnecessary 
household  stuff,  or  any  superfluous  thing, 
whether  you  be  willing  to  pay  interest,  and 
interest  upon  interest  for  it  as  long  as  you 
live;  and  more  if  it  grows  worse  by  using." 
—Poor  Richard:  1737 


The  Administration  of 
Production  Standards 


By  Robert  E.  Lane 

Methods  and  Time-Study  Department 
Johnson  Service  Company,  Milwaukee 


IF  AN  incentive  or  measured  daywork  system 
is  to  be  effecuve,  there  must  be  a  correla- 
tion between  each  employee's  earnings  and  his 
producdvity.  Unfortunately  there  are  many 
ways  that  an  employee  can  obtain  wages  un- 
warranted by  his  actual  performance.  The  ob- 
jectives of  this  article  will  be  to  point  out  some 
of  the  methods  used  by  employees  to  unduly 
inflate  their  efficiencies;  and  to  suggest  how 
foremen  and  other  line  supervisors,  with  the 
aid  of  the  various  staff  departments,  can  curtail 
these  practices. 

Many  organizations  have  chosen  to  ignore 
this  problem.  But  it  must  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration if  a  wage  system  based  on  produc- 
tion standards  is  to  accurately  reward  each  em- 
ployee in  proportion  to  his  output.  Although 
cheating  on  standards  is  usually  practiced  by  a 
very  few  employees  while  the  system  is  being 
developed,  it  will  become  an  unwritten  shop 
procedure  if  management  does  not  publicize 
and  enforce  shop  regulations  on  the  subject. 
Careless  administration  of  an  incentive  or  a 
measured  daywork  plan  may  turn  the  system 
into  a  real  liability.  Loose  administration  will 
not  only  increase  manufacturing  costs,  but  it  is 
sure  to  have  a  detrimental  effect  on  morale. 
The  honest  employees  will  be  resentful  towards 
the  company  for  paying  others,  who  are  ac- 
tually producing  less,  the  same  or  higher  wages; 
and  new  employees  will  soon  discover  that  man- 
agement is  not  interested  in  administrating  the 
wage  system  fairly. 

One  of  the  most  common  methods  of  steal- 
ing time  is  found  where  employees  have  an  op- 
portunity to  work  on  some  jobs  that  do,  and 
others  that  do  not,  have  production  standards. 
Under    these   circumstances,    an    emnlovce    can 


Personnel  people  need  to  lake  positive 
action  to  secure  proper  administration  of 
the  nage  systems  they  install.  Maintain- 
ing production  standards  helps  keep  this 

control. 


work  on  a  job  with  a  time  study  rate  while 
charging  his  time  to  a  job  that  does  not  have  a 
standard  and  has  been  partially  or  wholly  com- 
pleted. Of  course,  this  practice  will  lead  to  a 
highly  inflated  efficiency  and  result  in  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  that  have  not  been  earned. 

Another  opportunity  for  obtaining  unearned 
wages  exists  in  plants  utilizing  incentive  systems 
that  guarantee  employees  their  base  hourly  wage 
rates  when  they  are  unable  to  meet  the  produc- 
tion standards.  An  example  will  help  to  illus- 
trate how,  under  these  systems,  an  employee  can 
receive  higher  wages  than  he  actually  earned  by 
simply  manipulating  his  daily  production  count. 
Let  us  assume  that  an  employee  is  working  on 
an  order  of  200  pieces  with  a  standard  of  10 
pieces  per  hour,  and  that  his  hourly  wage  rate  is 
$2.00  per  hour.  On  this  particular  job  the  em- 
ployee can  easily  finish  100  pieces  a  day  com- 
pleting the  entire  order  in  16  hours.  Therefore, 
he  would  ordinarily  earn  S2.on  (his  base  hourly 
wage)  X  16  (hours  worked)  X  his  efficiency 
of  20/16  (125%)  which  would  equal  $40.00  for 
two  days  work.  However,  if  this  employee 
would  turn  in  a  count  of  60  pieces  for  the  first 
day  and  140  pieces  the  second  day,  his  earnings 
would  be  increased  by  10%.  Even  though  his 
efficiency  for  the  first  day  was  only  60/80  or 
75°^,,  he  would  receive  his  base  hourly  wage  of 
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$2.00  X  8  =  $16.00  for  a  day's  labor.  The  sec- 
ond day  he  would  receive  $2.00  X  8  X  14/8 
(175%,  his  efficiency  for  the  second  day)  which 
would  equal  52S.00.  His  total  wages  for  both 
days  would  be  $16.00  +  $28.00  =  $44.00.  Of 
course,  if  he  had  chosen  to  turn  in  less  than  60 
pieces  the  first  day  and  the  remainder  of  the 
order  on  the  second  day,  his  earnings  would 
have  been  even  higher.  If  this  employee  could 
obtain  additional  wages  in  the  proportion  shown 
above  on  every  other  order,  he  would  increase 
his  income  by  5%.  However,  such  employees 
usually  attempt  to  keep  their  efficiencies  within 
certain  limits  so  as  not  to  attract  attention.  Some 
firms  guarantee  their  employees  a  certain  mini- 
mum wage  scale  for  each  order,  or  some  other 
period  of  time.  In  these  cases  the  employees  can 
obtain  unearned  wages  by  manipulating  their 
lime  between  orders  or  the  stipulated  time 
periods. 

One  of  the  most  serious  ofTenses  that  may 
be  committed  by  an  employee  is  the  failure  to 
do  his  share  of  the  job.  Not  only  is  he  taking 
wages  that  were  not  earned,  but  the  quality  of 
the  product  may  sufler  substantially  thus  lower- 
ing its  sales  potential.  The  question  of  how  to 
maintain  quality  control  when  employees  are 
motivated  by  wage  systems  based  on  time 
studied  production  standards  has  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention.  This  has  made  many 
managements  quality  conscious  when  installing 
these  wage  systems  and,  as  will  be  explained 
later  in  the  article,  has  often  lead  to  precau- 
tionary measures  to  maintain  control  in  this 
area. 

Mathewson,  in  his  book  "Restriction  of 
Output  Among  Unorganized  Workers,"  de- 
scribes many  other  methods  of  stealing  time. 
He  also  explains  some  of  the  managerial  policies 
that  encourage  these  practices.  However,  an 
organization  that  follows  sound  ethical  policies 
while  dealing  with  their  employees  has  a  right 
to  obtain  the  production  they  are  paying  for. 
They  also  have  a  duty  to  see  that  the  wage  sys- 
tem is  administered  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner. 

Most  plants  have  a  list  of  shop  regulations, 
and  have  reserved  the  right  to  discipline  em- 


ployees who  do  not  obey  these  rules.  This  list 
should  indicate  just  how  and  when  the  em- 
ployees are  to  report  their  time  and  production 
counts.  The  prime  responsibility  for  enforcing 
these  rules  is  usually  entrusted  to  the  foremen; 
although  the  personnel  department  often  ex- 
plains them,  as  part  of  the  orientation  procedure, 
and  posts  copies  throughout  the  plant.  If  the 
foremen  are  expected  to  enforce  these  shop  regu- 
lations, they  must  be  backed  by  their  super- 
visors and  the  personnel  department. 

Foremen,  who  sincerely  want  to  see  the 
production  standards  handled  in  a  manner  that 
is  fair  for  all  of  the  employees,  can  obtain  a 
great  deal  of  aid  from  the  various  stafT  depart- 
ments. Any  good  foreman  will  know  what  jobs 
his  people  are  working  on.  The  time  keeper 
should  be  able  to  tell  him  what  jobs  are  being 
charged  with  time.  Using  this  information  the 
foreman  can  easily  determine  if  the  jobs  being 
charged  with  time  are  actually  being  worked 
on,  and  in  this  way  prevent  the  employees  from 
stealing  time  from  another  job.  The  foreman 
should  also  be  informed  daily  of  any  workers, 
in  his  department,  who  do  not  achieve  standard, 
or  in  the  case  of  measured  daywork,  a  certain 
specified  efficiency.  By  investigating  these  situa- 
tions the  foremen  can  correct  conditions  that  are 
retarding  production,  and  be  sure  that  the  em- 
ployees are  turning  in  accurate  daily  production 
counts. 

The  time  study  department  can  make  the 
foreman's  job  a  lot  easier  by  setting  standards 
whenever  it  is  economically  feasible  to  do  so. 
This  will  reduce  the  probability  of  employees 
juggling  their  time  between  jobs  with,  and  those 
without,  production  standards.  Through  the 
use  of  standard  data,  rates  can  now  be  deter- 
mined for  jobs  that  used  to  be  considered  un- 
worthy of  the  effort  required  by  conventional 
time  study  procedures. 

The  cost  accountants  can  also  aid  the  fore- 
men by  reporting  inconsistent  or  excessive  time 
spent  on  jobs  in  their  departments.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  jobs  that  do  not  have  production 
standards,  as  these  jobs  may  have  been  charged 
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FOR  OVER  ten  years  we  have  been  using  the 
classroom  method  of  training  young  men 
and  women  to  become  assistant  buyers.  About 
two  years  ago  some  of  our  merchandise  man- 
agers expressed  dissatisfaction  about  the  way 
the  course  was  being  taught.  In  order  to  do 
something  about  it  I  invited  several  of  them  to 
a  meeting  in  my  office  to  discuss  their  point  of 
view.  Our  classroom  method  of  training  as- 
sistant buyers  was  their  prime  reason  for  dissat- 
isfaction. Everyone  agreed  classroom  instruction 
was  valuable  but  it  seemed  to  lack  the  realism 
evident  when  training  was  given  in  a  depart- 
ment under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  buyer. 
In  particular  we  agreed  that  the  lecture  method 
of  teaching  executive  duties  to  prospective 
buyers  had  limitations. 

Someone  reminded  us  that  prior  to  estab- 
lishing our  current  method  of  classroom  teach- 
ing, our  buyers  had  instructed  a  few  carefully 
chosen  candidates  in  buying  methods  right  in 
their  departments.  As  our  volume  of  business 
expanded,  and  the  buyers'  duties  increased,  it 
became  impractical  for  buyers  to  take  the  time 
away  from  their  work  to  give  personal  instruc- 
tion. We  then  established  classroom  instruction 
to  train  our  future  buyers  thus  saving  time  and 
providing  a  uniform  course  of  instruction.  Our 
experienced  buyers,  especially  those  with  the 
reputation  of  being  good  teachers,  conducted  the 
first  classroom  sessions.  In  the  beginning  the 
meetings  were  held  every  week  in  September, 
October  and  November.  Later  the  meetings 
started  in  September  but  were  extended  until 
the  beginning  of  the  Christmas  season.  During 
December  no  meetings  were  conducted.  Classes 
were  renewed  in  January  and  continued  through 
the  end  of  March.  It  was  the  training  director's 
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Role-playing,  which  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity for  two  or  more  people  to  work 
out  an  assigned  situation,  was  found  to 
provide  an  excellent  method  for  training 
department  store  buyers. 


responsibility  to  outline  basic  requirements  for 
the  course  and  make  arrangements  in  advance 
for  instructors.  The  lecture  method  was  used 
exclusively  by  those  addressing  the  classes,  and 
it  was  this  method  which  dissatisfied  the  mer- 
chandise managers. 

They  said  this  was  due  to  the  inability  of  the 
course  graduates  to  assume  immediate  responsi- 
bilities. The  opinion  was  expressed  again  and 
again  that  the  lecture -method  was  not  adequate 
to  produce  qualified  assistant  buyers  because  of 
the  lack  of  class  participation  in  actual  experi- 
ences. We  agreed  that  the  original  method  of 
on-the-job  instruction  permitted  participation  by 
the  trainee,  and  wherever  necessary  personal  cor- 
rection by  the  buyer. 

Before  this  meeting  adjourned  we  decided 
another  meeting  would  be  called  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  training  director  had  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  all  angles  and  come  up 
with  a  better  training  program. 

Having  been  at  the  meeting,  the  training 
director  was  familiar  with  the  opinions  of  the 
merchandise  managers,  so  I  asked  her  to  con- 
sider with  me  how  we  might  formulate  a  more 
effective  approach  to  teaching  executives  how 
to  become  good  buyers.  In  discussing  several 
possibilities  we  hit  upon  role-playing  as  an  an- 
swer to  meet  our  needs.    Role-playing,  while 
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not  new,  provides  the  opportunity  for  two  or 
more  people  to  participate  and  work  out  an  as- 
signed situation.  A  simple  example  of  role-play- 
ing is  the  give  and  take  between  an  employee 
and  his  boss.  Very  often,  in  such  an  instance  the 
employee  and  supervisor  have  an  argument  or 
discussion  which  might  be  settled  by  a  higher 
authority.  We  concluded  that  this  type  of  action 
and  participation  was  related  to  on-the-job  situa- 
tions, and  could  be  presented  and  role-played  in 
class.  We  next  wrote  up  some  typical  depart- 
mental problems  of  the  sort  common  to  the 
buyer  in  the  operation  of  his  department. 

With  this  material  the  training  director 
went  to  see  several  of  the  buyers  to  get  their 
reactions  and  opinions.  It  was  interesting  get- 
ting the  buyers'  reactions  about  the  use  of  role- 
playing  as  a  means  of  creating  more  realistic 
and  active  participation,  and  generally  speaking 
the  role-playing  suggestion  was  received  favor- 
ably. Buoyed  by  the  buyers'  encouragement,  the 
training  director  prepared  a  new  outhne  of  ma- 
terial and  subjects  to  be  covered  in  the  revised 
course. 

Former  Graduates  Advise 

Former  graduates  of  the  course  gave  us  the 
advantages  of  their  opinions  on  the  new  course 
outline.  The  proposed  plan  included  twenty- 
three  meetings  in  which  a  wide  range  of  on-the- 
job  material  was  to  be  covered.  After  carefully 
checking  all  the  prepared  material  we  decided 
that  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  subjects 
could  be  role-played.  With  this  material  in  hand 
and  outlines  ready  we  called  another  meeting 
with  the  merchandise  managers.  In  order  to 
make  our  presentation  more  realistic  we  distrib- 
uted our  outlines  to  the  merchandise  managers 
to  acquaint  them  with  planned  details.  We 
opened  the  meeting  by  outlining  our  new  plan 
and  emphasizing  the  importance  of  participa- 
tion by  every  member.  Realizing  the  advisabili- 
ty of  demonstrating  our  new  teaching  proce- 
dure, we  had  already  rehearsed  a  case,  just  prior 
to  the  meeting,  in  which  two  former  class  mem- 
bers participated.  I  suggested  that  we  show  the 
managers  how  our  new  method  might  be  ap- 
plied in  the  classroom.  There  were  no  objections 
so  we  went  ahead  with  our  demonstration. 


When  the  presentation  was  finished,  I  asked 
the  merchandise  managers  to  act  as  judges  of 
our  new  methods.  We  spent  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  discussing  techniques  used  by  the  role- 
playing  buyer  in  attempting  to  solve  what 
turned  out  to  be  a  typical  selling  department 
problem.  Everyone  at  the  meeting  joined  in 
the  discussion.  Taking  advantage  of  the  intense 
interest  we  listed  on  the  blackboard  all  the  con- 
structive suggestions  pertaining  to  the  buyers' 
attitudes,  and  the  method  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem. I  then  explained  that  role-playing  per- 
mitted the  class  to  get  experience  in  handling 
typical  department  problems  while  in  the  class- 
room, rather  than  on  the  floor,  without  fear  of 
making  embarrassing  mistakes.  Corrections  of 
this  sort,  made  following  a  specific  demonstra- 
tion, are  intended  to  be  of  value  to  the  entire 
class.  We  all  agreed  that  this  new  method  had 
many  advantages  and  could  be  applied  to  han- 
dhng  customer  relation  problems,  employee  situ- 
ations, marking  and  receiving  of  merchandise, 
as  well  as  the  responsibilities  of  the  buyers  and 
assistant  buyers. 

This  latter  meeting  with  the  merchandise 
managers,  at  which  time  the  revised  executive 
training  for  assistant  buyers  was  approved,  was 
in  May,  1957.  When  the  course  started  in  Sep- 
tember the  training  director  had  several  actual 
case  studies  ready  for  immediate  role-playing 
use.  The  real  test  was  still  to  come  but  we  had 
the  backing  and  confidence  and  were  expecting 
favorable  results.  During  June,  July  and  August 
we  told  candidates  for  the  course  about  our 
newly  designed  plan  for  training.  At  the  first 
class  meeting  in  September,  1957,  the  training 
director  gave  instructions  about  our  revised 
course  and  outlined  it  in  detail.  The  class  was 
then  asked  to  list  the  duties  of  an  assistant  buyer 
as  their  first  assignment  and  bring  their  lists  to 
the  next  class.  The  lively  discussion  of  the 
group  as  they  left  the  classroom  indicated  the 
session  had  produced  enthusiastic  interest. 

We  were  entering  a  new  era  of  executive 
training  in  our  attempt  to  make  classroom  train- 
ing applicable  to  on-the-job  instruction.  At  the 
next  class  meeting  the  group  leader  discussed 
the  assistant  buyers'  duties  and  listed  them  on 
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the  blackboard.  Although  the  class  had  a  limited 
knowledge  of  the  assistant  buyers'  duties,  indi- 
vidual opinions  about  the  job  requirements  stim- 
ulated discussion.  This  healthy  interest  con- 
tinued at  subsequent  sessions  to  the  satisfaction 
of  buyers  and  merchandise  managers  who  fre- 
cjuently  sat  in  on  the  sessions.  Buyers  who  had 
previously  conducted  class  lectures  became  group 
leaders  in  the  plan,  presenting  problem  cases  for 
discussion  followed  by  role-playing. 

Role-playing  Begins 

After  several  warmup  sessions  the  problem 
of  the  older  worker  was  presented  and  role- 
played.  It  required  two  players,  one  as  the  buyer 
and  the  second  as  personnel  director.  Each  role 
player  had  studied  the  details  of  the  case  fur- 
nished in  advance  of  the  meeting.  Some  mer- 
chandise managers  dropped  in  at  this  session  to 
observe  the  possibilities  of  handling  of  this  par- 
ticular situation.  What  we  saw  and  heard  was 
very  enlightening.  After  role  playing  the  case 
the  training  director  requested  reactions.  Con- 
structive suggestions  were  offered  to  both  the 
role  playing  buyer  and  the  personnel  director. 
The  class  was  convinced  the  problem  could  be 
settled  constructively  in  more  than  one  way; 
they  examined  the  rule  books  conscientiously 
however,  to  make  certain  of  doubtful  points  and 
they  asked  questions  about  procedures.  Other 
members  of  the  class  eagerly  volunteered  for 
further  role  playing  of  the  same  case. 

Each  session  increased  the  interest  of  the 
class  and  aroused  the  curiosity  of  the  merchan- 
dise managers.  The  course  continued  until  May, 
1959,  when  we  carefully  reviewed  the  results  of 
our  teaching  procedures.  We  had  an  enroll- 
ment of  twenty-two  candidates  in  September, 
1957,  and  of  this  group  twenty  had  completed 
the  requirements  of  the  course  successfully,  and 
eleven  of  the  twenty  were  appointed  assistant 
buyers.  We  are  confident  that  in  role-playing, 
which  combines  on-the-job  training  with  class- 
room instruction,  we  have  found  a  better  meth- 
od of  providing  realistic  training. 


The  Administration  of 
Production  Standards 

{^Continued  from  page  171) 
with  time  that  should  have  been  credited  to  jobs 
with  production  standards. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  quality  control  must 
be  mainatined.  A  good  inspection  department  is 
a  prime  prerequisite  for  any  wage  system  based 
on  production  standards.  Reports  from  the  in- 
spection department  to  the  individual  foremen 
should  help  in  locating  employees  who  are  at- 
tempting to  increase  their  income  by  doing  in- 
complete or  shoddy  work. 

The  duties  listed  above  are  usually  consid- 
ered functions  of  these  staff  departments.  How- 
ever, if  this  information  is  to  be  utilized  it  must 
be  passed  on  to  the  line  supervisors.  With  this 
information  the  foreman  should  be  able  to  fairly 
administer  work  standards  in  his  department. 
In  certain  cases  management  may  want  to  spot- 
check  various  departments  to  be  sure  that  all  of 
the  foremen  are  administering  the  system  fairly. 
If  .some  foremen  allow  their  people  to  secure  un- 
earned wages  other  departments  will  be  resent- 
ful towards  their  supervisors  for  enforcing  the 
program. 

Both  the  employees  and  foremen  must 
realize  that  management  considers  cheating  on 
standards  as  stealing — since  by  cheating  on 
standards  they  are  taking  money  that  has  not 
been  earned.  And  that  stealing  time  is  just  as 
serious  as  the  theft  of  tools  or  material.  Man- 
agement should  incorpKirate  this  philosophy  into 
its  operating  procedures;  and  examine  their 
wage  system  to  determine  where  tighter  controls 
may  be  required.  If  it  is  necessary  methods  for 
increasing  control  should  be  devised,  and  this 
information  passed  on  to  the  people  who  must 
administer  the  system.  A  successful  incentive  or 
measured  daywork  system  must  be  based  on  , 
sound  administration  as  well  as  equitable  stand-  I 
ards.  Such  a  wage  system  will  accurately  cor-  " 
relate  earnings  and  productivity;  and  result  in 
realistic  manufacturing  costs  along  with  im- 
proving morale. 


The  streets  of  the  City  of  Failure  are  paved  with  alibis — some  of  which  are  absolutely 
perfect.  — Harry  A.  Earnshaw 


A  Well-Planned 
First  Aid  Section 


By  H.  A.  Franzman 

Supervisor  of  Personnel 

General  Electric  Corp. 

Tell  City,  Ind. 


RESPONSIBILITY  for  3  succcssful  First  Aid  Sec- 
^  tion  must  be  vested  in  a  person  in  the  or- 
ganization who  has  the  authority  to  take  the 
necessary  action  to  provide  the  basic  medical 
services  that  are  required  to  ensure  the  success 
of  the  program  at  that  particular  plant.  Manage- 
ment must  recognize  the  fact  that  adequate 
physical  facilities  are  essential  to  the  successful 
operation  of  an  Industrial  Dispensary.  No  mat- 
ter how  efficient  the  nurses  and  doctors  may  be, 
the  space,  equipment,  and  comfort  that  provide 
the  psychological  atmosphere  that  is  necessary 
for  efficient  operation,  must  be  provided. 

The  first  aid  facilities  of  most  companies 
are  dependent  upon  the  importance  that  top 
management  attaches  to  these  services.  How 
useful  these  services  are  to  top  management  is 
dependent  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  Industrial 
Nurse  and  Company  Physician.  How  they  per- 
form these  duties  and  responsibilities  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  prestige  and  professional  pride  they 
have  developed  and  the  recognition  by  top  man- 
agement of  the  nurse  and  doctor's  authority 
within  their  area.  The  Plant  Physician  must 
have  absolute  authority  in  establishing  the 
physical  requirements  for  the  hiring,  upgrading 
and  transferring  of  all  employees.  He  must  not 
be  over-ruled  or  asked  to  make  an  exception, 
once  these  standards  are  set. 

Following  is  the  case  history  of  a  plant  that 
had  trained,  efficient  personnel,  but  lacked  the 
physical  facilities  that  are  necessary  to  have  an 
outstanding  First  Aid  Section.  Notice  that  man- 
agement was  aware  of  their  needs;  and  because 
the  personnel  had  been  efficient,  additional  space 
and  more  attractive  surroundings  were  provided 
at  the  first  opportunity. 


Management  generally  recognizes  that  a 
good  First-Aid  section  is  more  than  effi- 
cient nurses  and  doctors.  The  author 
describes  how  a  make-shift  war  time  first- 
aid  space  was  enlarged  and  equipped  to 
make  it  more  convenient  for  the  personnel 
as  well  as  more  attractive  to  the  employees. 


A  plant  was  spawned  during  World  War  II; 
an  emergency  operation,  it  was  to  produce  for 
only  five  years.  The  plant  was  expendable  and 
was  designed  for  approximately  one-half  the  pro- 
duction employees  it  was  to  hold  eventually.  As 
time  went  on,  the  plant  became  permanent; 
however,  expansion  could  not  keep  pace  with 
production.  Office  space  was  at  a  premium.  The 
dispensary  was  drab,  stufly,  and  crowded;  there 
was  no  privacy  —  everything  was  jammed  to- 
gether. Because  of  the  wartime  scarcity  of  ma- 
terials, most  of  the  furniture  and  fixtures  were 
poorly  constructed  of  wood. 

Top  management  recognized  the  importance 
of  an  efficient  dispensary.  The  Company  Physi- 
cian and  the  plant  nursing  staff  was  cooperative 
and  well  trained;  the  head  nurse  had  the  author- 
ity to  carry  out  her  responsibilities— but  one 
thing  was  missing— adequate  physical  facilities. 

Once  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  emer- 
gency was  ended,  a  possible  solution  to  the  space 
problem  presented  itself  when  plans  were  drawn 
for  a  proposed  addition  to  the  plant.  Manage- 
ment readily  agreed  to  include  the  dispensary  in 
its  remodeling  plans.  Appearance  was  of  par- 
ticular importance  since  over  85°/  of  the  em- 
ployees were  women. 
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Additional  space  was  realized  by  annexing  a 
room  adjacent  to  First  Aid  that  was  formerly 
used  for  storage.  A  hole  was  cut  in  the  wall  for 
a  doorway;  this  large  room  became  the  ward 
room.  Since  there  was  little  or  no  storage  space, 
a  large  storage  closet  was  constructed  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  new  room.  There  had  long  been  a 
need  for  a  laundry  and  ironing  room  where  the 
female  employees  could  wash  and  iron  their 
dresses  in  an  emergency.  This  room  was  added 
to  the  existing  rest  room  and  completely  fur- 
nished with  laundry-tub,  iron,  ironing  board, 
and  other  conveniences.  The  former  treatment 
room  was  converted  into  an  office  for  the  Plant 
Physician.  The  partitions  were  knocked  out  of 
the  old  ward  room  and  it  was  converted  into  a 
new  treatment  room. 

Once  the  problem  of  additional  space  had 
been  solved,  the  redecorating  began.  New  light 
fixtures  were  installed;  all  of  the  rooms  were 
repainted  in  soft  pastel  colors;  new  tile  covered 
the  floors.  Six  hospital  beds,  complete  with  new 
mattresses,  linens,  and  blankets,  were  moved 
into  the  ward  room. 

The  Plant  Physician's  office  was  redecorated 
and  refurnished  with  modern  steel-gray  office 
furniture.  The  nurses  received  matching  desks 
and  filing  cabinets.  The  treatment  room  was 
completely  refurnished  with  new  foam  rubber 
cushioned  chairs,  white  porcelain  treatment  cab- 
inets and  stands,  new  scales  and  sterilizers;  and 
an  automatic  time  clock  for  stamping  first  aid 
slips  was  purchased.  A  refrigerator  was  installed 
for  convenience  in  storing  vaccines  and  other 
perishable  drugs.  Oxygen  was  piped  into  the 
ward  room  adjacent  to  the  emergency  bed  and  a 
portable  oxygen  tank  and  mask  was  purchased 
for  emergencies,  such  as  electric  shock,  heart 
conditions,  etc.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  entire 
dispensary  was  air  conditioned. 

The  nurses  and  employees  were  so  pleased 
with  the  appearance  and  increased  comfort  of 
the  dispensary  that  suggestions  for  other  im- 
provements were  submitted.  One  nurse  sug- 
gested that  free  health  and  safety  literature  be 
made  available  to  the  employees;  as  a  result,  a 
reading  rack   was   installed.    During   the   past 


year,  free  Polio  and  Asiatic  Flu  shots  were  made 
available  to  the  employees  on  a  voluntary  basis; 
all  employees  were  given  the  opportunity  of 
having  a  Chest  X-Ray  made  on  company  time. 
Several  years  have  elapsed  since  the  remod- 
eling was  completed.  Cooperation  between  the 
nurses,  doctor,  employees,  and  supervision  was 
never  better.  The  nurses  are  doing  a  com- 
mendable job;  their  morale  is  high.  The  re- 
modeling of  this  first  aid  section  was  well  worth 
the  time,  money  and  effort  expended.  If  your 
first  aid  personnel  are  slipping  in  efficiency, 
their  morale  ebbing,  and  cooperation  between 
supervision  and  first  aid  isn't  what  it  should  be; 
take  a  look  at  your  physical  facilities.  Are  they 
everything  that  you  expect  when  you  enter  a 
private  hospital  or  doctor's  office  and  personally 
foot  the  bill?  If  not,  take  another  look  before 
it  is  too  late. 


How  NOT  to  Get  a  Job 

"Many  applicants  are  their  own  worst  ene- 
mies," says  Richard  M.  Cox,  employment  super- 
visor of  the  National  Lead  Company,  one  of 
four  personnel  experts  quoted  in  an  article  I  find 
in  the  February  American  Legion  Monthly. 
Continues  Mr.  Cox:  "Their  approach  to  job  pros- 
pecting is  difficult  to  understand.  Sometimes 
they  seem  to  plan  ways  to  antagonize,  irritate, 
or  embarrass  prospective  employers.  Take  the 
case  of  the  woman  who  applied  for  a  secretarial 
position  with  our  company.  She  refused  to  fill 
out  an  employment  apphcation  form  unless  she 
were  hired  or  assured  employment  beforehand. 
In  her  loudly  expressed  opinion,  no  company 
had  the  right  to  pry  into  her  personal  life  via 
the  employment  application,  nor  expect  her  to 
spend  her  valuable  time  filling  out  such  a  form. 
She  said  she  encountered  this  practice  every- 
where she  went,  but  was  unable  to  see  the  value 
of  it."  Mr.  Cox  mentioned  "the  young  female 
applicant  who  displayed  her  abundant  physical 
charms  so  obviously  that  it  would  have  been 
embarrassing  to  have  hired  her."  The  other  con- 
tributors added  to  the  list  of  ways  not  to  get  a 
job,  in  an  article  which  could  be  real  helpful  to 
many  applicants  you  have  known.      H.  M.  T. 


As  You  Were  Saying- 


THE  MAN  IN  MANAGEMENT 


REFERRING  TO  THE  ten  Statements  to  be  an- 
.swered  Yes  or  No  which  appear  on  our 
inside  first  cover  page,  the  author  of  the  Harper 
book  "The  Man  in  Management,"  Lynde  C. 
Steckle,  says: 

For  each  "no"  answer  you  have  given,  look 
into  your  basic  attitudes  about  people.  The  facts 
are  that  each  of  the  above  statements  should  evoke 
an  affirmative  response  if  your  attitudes  generally 
are  on  the  positive  side.  To  the  extent,  therefore, 
that  you  have  made  negative  answers,  to  that  extent 
it  will  be  difficult  for  you  to  stress  positives  in  your 
interpersonal  relations. 

Suppose  we  consider  these  statements  indi- 
vidually and  show  why  positive  attitudes  are  in- 
dicated by  affirmative  answers. 

1.  People  seldom  tal{e  advantage  of  the  leader 
who  shows  compassion  and  understanding.  We  ad- 
mit at  once  that  some  people  will  take  such  ad- 
vantage at  some  times.  However,  we  are  betting 
probabilities  and  the  odds  are  that  understanding 
and  compassion  will  get  you  more  cooperation  over 
the  long  pull  than  they  will  make  you  a  mark  for 
the  sharpshooter.  Studies  have  shown  that  under- 
standing supervisors  obtain  more  production  than 
do  the  "chew-out"  experts. 

2.  A  manager  should  be  very  considerate  of 
the  feelings  of  his  subordinates.  Consideration  does 
not  mean  weakness,  softness,  or  fear.  Nor  does  it 
mean  coddling  or  spoon-feeding.  It  means  only  the 
sensitivity  to  and  the  interest  in  the  inner  needs  of 
your  fellow  worker  that  characterizes  the  "you- 
oriented"  manager.  A  question  arises:  "Should  a 
manager  be  as  considerate  of  his  people  as  a  farmer 
is  of  his  horse  or  a  machine  operator  of  his  ma- 
chine?" 

3.  Good  supervisors  benefit  more  from  train- 
ing than  poor  supervisors.  If  you  think  a  moment, 
you  will  realize  the  truth  in  this  statement.  Sup- 
posing you  had  two  groups  of  employees — one 
group  has  demonstrated  interest,  willingness  to 
learn,  and  productivity,  while  the  other  group  has 
shown  interest  only  in  "getting  by."  If  you  w  ishcd 
to  give  some  presupervisory  training  to  your  peo- 
ple, which  group  would  you  select  to  be  so  trained? 
Furthermore,  this  statement  implies  that  at  least 


double  effort  should  be  spent  on  the  "ix)or"  super- 
visor if  his  effectiveness  is  to  be  increased. 

4.  Managers  should  usually  consult  with  their 
subordinates  before  acting.  Of  course,  if  you  are 
a  manager  in  any  real  sense,  you  rather  auto- 
matically do  this.  Ask  yourself:  "What  do  you  do 
when  you  are  faced  with  a  problem?"  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  you  talk  it  over  with  your  people  in  your 
effort  to  "get  the  facts"?  This  is  consultation. 
Moreover,  you  certainly  have  learned  that  if  your 
subordinates  are  brought  into  a  problem  early  in 
the  game,  they  are  more  likely  to  go  along  with 
your  decision  about  it. 

5.  People  do  not  need  to  be  supervised  closely 
in  order  to  show  productivity.  In  any  functional 
team,  each  player  becomes  his  own  inspector  in 
effect.  It  also  is  known  that  general  (broad  and 
people-oriented)  supervision  is  more  effective  than 
specific  (narrow  and  technically-oriented)  super- 
vision. The  evidence  indicates  clearly  that  close 
supervision  is  associated  with  low  productivity 
while  general  supervision  is  associated  with  high 
productivity. 

6.  Extra  credit  and  recognition  should  not  be 
reserved  for  the  high  producer.  In  your  actual  prac- 
tice you  do  not  reserve  extra  recognition  for  your 
high  producers.  Many  times  you  have  given  a  rela- 
tively poor  producer  words  of  encouragement  so 
that  he  may  not  become  completely  discouraged. 
While  it  is  true  that  high  producers  should  get  the 
most  credit,  those  who  do  not  measure  up  to  the 
top  standard  should  also  get  their  share. 

7.  The  more  frequently  a  worker's  production 
is  checked,  the  less  lively  he  is  to  increase  his  pro- 
ductivity. Remember  how  you  resent  what  you 
consider  to  be  snooping  or  interference?  Other  peo- 
ple feel  the  same  way,  you  know.  While  a  certain 
amount  of  checking  is  essential,  the  manager  who 
checks  rather  constantly  is  saying  to  his  people: 
"I  do  not  trust  you  to  perform  with  any  ade- 
quacy" and  he  is  admitting  that  he  cannot  delegate 
to  any  effective  degree. 

8.  Subordinates  frequently  should  be  encour- 
aged to  make  suggestions.  When  your  people  feci 
free  to  present  their  own  ideas  about  things,  at 
least  three  things  happen: 

a.  They  are  stimulated  to  find  better  ways. 
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b.  A  premium  is  placed  on  initiative. 
C.  Pride  in  group  work  is  fostered. 

9.  No  manager  should  have  absolute  atithoiily 
on  the  job.  First  of  all,  no  man  can  have  absolute 
authority  in  any  area  within  our  culture.  All  of  us 
find  limitations  placed  upon  our  authority  by  our 
subordinates  to  some  degree  and  by  superiors  to 
a  much  greater  degree.  If  you  feel  need  for  "ab- 
solute authority,"  you  are  a  dictator  at  heart  and 
you  probably  need  sensations  of  power  to  bolster 
a  basically  weak  self-esteem. 


10.  A  manager  should  always  tal\  over  job 
changes  with  those  concerned  before  putting  the 
changes  into  effect.  You  are  aware  of  the  values  in 
explanation.  Talking  things  over  in  advance  of 
their  advent  reduces  antagonism  and  makes  the 
road  easier  because  of  the  sense  of  participation 
imparted  to  the  group  involved.  Remember  that 
it  is  "natural"  for  people  to  resist  change — the 
status  quo  always  is  familiar  and  friendly — and 
hence  the  greater  the  reduction  of  the  "shock 
effect"  the  greater  the  likelihood  that  change  will 
be  accepted. 


PROFESSIONALISM  IN  INDUSTRY 


Mr.  John  B.  Coyle,  who  has  had  various  posi- 
tions in  Personnel  with  the  Burroughs  Corporation 
and  now  is  coordinating  personnel  policies  through- 
out their  field  offices  in  this  country  and  Canada  is 
permitting  us  to  quote  from  a  talk  he  gave  before 
the  National  Secretaries  Association  meeting  at  the 
University  of  Detroit  in  April. 

Communism,  socialism,  capitalism  and  ju5t 
about  all  of  the  other  "isms"  in  our  vocabulary  to- 
day, seem  to  have  at  least  one  thing  in  common. 
None  of  them  mean  the  same  thing  to  everyone. 

Professionalism  is  no  exception.  It  is  a  term 
which  is  applied  to  athletes,  secretaries,  gamblers, 
entertainers,  salesmen,  doctors,  lawyers,  prize- 
fighters, and  school  teachers. 

Along  with  a  definition  of  professionalism,  the 
requirements  for  professional  recognition  also  cover 
a  broad  range.  An  amateur  athlete  may  become 
professional  overnight  merely  by  signing  a  con- 
tract to  accept  money  for  playing  his  game.  A 
medical  doctor,  on  the  other  hand,  must  complete 
an  extensive  course  of  advanced  study,  develop 
special  skills,  be  licensed  by  the  State,  and  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  a  code  of  ethics  to  become  a 
professional.  Between  these  extremes  are  a  wide 
variety  of  requirements  for  recognition  as  a  pro- 
fessional in  such  occupations  as  journalism,  educa- 
tion, politics,  government  and  business. 

The  important  question  for  us  in  business, 
however,  is  not  who  is  a  professional,  or  what  are 
the  requirements  for  professional  status — but 
rather,  it  is  what  kinds  of  activities  shall  we  encour- 
age and  support  to  improve  every  phase  of  business 
management? 

Among  the  many  activities  worthy  of  our 
attention,  of  course,  are  those  being  undertaken  by 


men    in    various    occupations    to    "professionalize" 
themselves. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  groups  in  business 
whose  status  and  contribution  are  well  established. 
Our  Attorneys,  Industrial  Physicians,  Certified  Ac- 
countants, Registered  Nurses,  Professional  Engi- 
neers, Executive  Secretaries,  and  Chartered  Life 
Insurance  Underwriters,  are  examples.  Other 
groups  are  now  going  through  a  period  of  growth, 
and  are  wrestling  with  the  kinds  of  problems  which 
the  established  groups  had  to  overcome  in  their 
development.  Public  Relations  and  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration are  examples  of  fields  in  which  this 
struggle  can  be  observed. 

The  established  groups  have  attained  their 
status  and  are  able  to  make  their  contribution 
through  advanced  study  in  a  specialized  field  of 
knowledge,  the  development  of  superior  skills, 
subscription  to  a  code  of  ethics,  and  certification  by 
some  organization  established  to  examine  and 
evaluate  their  competence.  These  are  the  four  basic 
and  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  plans  which 
have  been  evolved  to  "professionalize"  people  in 
these  established  fields.  Certainly,  the  standards 
are  variable  and  the  systems  probably  have  the 
normal  weaknesses  associated  with  the  human 
frailties  of  men,  but  the  plans  themselves  are  built 
upon  this  four-cornered  foundation. 

If  industry  is  serious  in  its  desire  to  separate 
the  men  from  the  boys  in  management,  and  to 
progress  from  management  by  experience  to  man- 
agement by  professional  standards,  one  way  in 
which  this  may  be  done  is  through  encouragement 
and  direction  to  these  groups  along  the  following 
lines. 


AS  YOU  WERE  SAYING 
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1.  Support  the  activities  of  any  business  groups 
who  are  attempting  to  accumulate  a  body  of 
knowledge  suitable  for  advanced  study  in  their 
respective  fields. 

2.  Encourage  the  elevation  of  ethical  codes  to  the 
level  of  Moral  Standards.  Ethical  codes,  in 
most  instances,  merely  reflect  the  mores  of  a 
society,  and  the  business  conduct  which  may  be 
approved  by  limited  groups  at  some  particular 
time.  A  very  wise  man  once  said  that  the 
greatest  dangers  to  our  society  are — knowledge 
without  character,  science  without  humanity, 
worship  without  sacrifice,  pleasure  without 
conscience,  marriage  without  love,  wealth  with- 
out work,  politics  without  principle,  and  busi- 


ness without  morality.  If  these  are  funda- 
mentally true,  the  direction  for  businessmen  is 
clear. 

3.  Promote  the  profcssionalization  of  businessmen 
by  giving  due  recognition  to  professional  at- 
tainment in  Executive  Selection. 

4.  Assist  various  groups  in  their  endeavor  to  de- 
velop systems  of  certification.  While  any  sys- 
tem will  admittedly  have  inherent  weaknesses, 
and  perhaps  limited  reliability,  they  can  repre- 
sent an  improvement  over  the  present  situa- 
tion, and  management  can  have  greater  assur- 
ance than  it  presently  has,  of  the  competence  of 
men  who  are  entrusted  with  such  serious  re- 
sponsibilities as  executive  management  in  our 
business  organizations. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  BUSINESS 


Tom  Spates,  our  Editorial  Chairman,  is  an 
illustrious  example  of  a  personnel  man  who  be- 
came a  college  professor.  We  know  of  another 
person  who  has  combined  these  careers:  Earl  G. 
Planty,  Executive  Counselor  with  Johnson  and 
Johnson  of  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey  for 
twelve  years,  1943-55,  is  now  Professor  of  Man- 
agement, College  of  Commerce  and  Business 
Administration,  University  of  Illinois. 

While  he  was  at  Johnson  and  Johnson,  he 
found  time  to  help  establish  executive  develop- 
ment programs  at  many  universities.  One  re- 
lated activity  was  the  school  for  presidents  he 
organized  in  Chile,  South  America.  Each  June 
at  Buck  Hill,  Pennsylvania,  he  directs  a  high- 
level  executive  program  which  he  calls  the 
Senior  Seminar  in  Management. 

We  have  abstracted  a  few  paragraphs  from 
a  recent  talk  he  gave  to  a  management  group. 

"Free  enterprise  is  not  something  estab- 
lished irrevocably  by  law.  It  is  a  way  of  life, 
made  dear  and  useful  and  permanent  by  its 
practice— through  all  areas  of  our  society. 

In  business,  freedom  and  enterprise  are 
stimulated  or  thwarted  by  the  working  rela- 
tions, by  the  climate,  that  the  manager  builds  in 
office,  ]?.b  or  shop.    Some   managers  build  cli- 


mates where  men  are  expected  to  think  and  act 
for  themselves  in  their  jobs  and  in  their  work 
groups.  Other  managers  by  their  own  actions 
build,  or  permit  climates  to  continue,  where 
standards,  rules,  and  restrictions  govern  almost 
every  thought  and  action.  Such  climates  reduce 
employee  responsibility  to  following  specific, 
oftentimes  detailed  plans,  dictated  in  many  cases 
by  strangers  operating  at  a  distance  from  the 
work  itself.  The  ofTense  is  compounded  when 
the  specifications  for  behavior  are  enforced  im- 
personally, if  not  rigidly,  by  an  aloof  supervisor 
upon  an  employee  doing  an  already  simple  and 
repetitive  task.  Such  a  bare  climate  forbids  the 
employee  from  taking  anything  but  a  limited 
responsibility  for  his  work,  his  company  and  its 
welfare. 

Many  think  that  business  cannot  continue 
to  exist  as  we  know  it  today  unless  more  and 
more  ways  are  found  to  bring  the  essentials  of 
democracy  into  the  workplace.  Fortunately,  the 
principles  of  democracy  do  not  require  that  such 
business  functions  as  financing,  expansion  or  cur- 
tailment of  production,  and  b.iring  be  decided 
upon  by  vote  of  the  majority.  However,  the  fact 
that  by  nature  we  must  be  authoritarian  in  some 
matters  makes  it  imperative  that  we  be  more 
democratic  in  those  business  matters  where  em- 
ployee participation  is  appropriate.    Nothing  is 
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more  fundamental  to  democracy  than  a  manage- 
ment where  the  ideas  of  subordmates  are  given 
prompt,  sympathetic  and  reahstic  hearing  fol- 
lowed by  such  action  as  is  desirable. 


Men  who  do  not  live  free  and  enterprising 
lives  in  their  own  daily  jobs  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  demand  and  defend  such  freedoms 
for  others,  for  the  society  at  large." 


TECHNICAL  PERFECTION  vs. 
HUMAN  IMPERFECTION 


"Human  problems  of  production  have  taken 
the  forefront  of  management  emphasis  replacing 
the  technical  problems  of  the  previous  era," 
writes  Joseph  Glasser,  Department  of  Industrial 
Engineering  at  the  University  of  Connecticut. 

The  growth  of  the  union  movement  has 
forced  management  to  look  at  its  labor  force  in 
a  different  light.  Workers  cannot  be  considered 
as  another  of  the  inanimate  factors  of  produc- 
tion needed  by  the  industrial  enterprise. 

Technical  perfection  in  the  solution  of  man- 
agement problems  can  bring  many  difficulties 
because  of  the  human  imperfection  that  exists 
in  the  industrial  environment.  Managements 
have  found  it  necessary  to  compromise  this  tech- 
nical perfection  so  that  satisfactory  worker  ad- 
justment can  be  achieved.  An  example  may 
make  this  clear.  When  the  human  factor  is 
given  no  consideration,  a  plant  layout  may  be 
devised  which  will  achieve  technical  perfection 
on  the  basis  of  all  well-known  and  accepted 
principles  and  practices.  The  revision  of  the 
facilities  by  this  plan  will  reduce  excessive  han- 
dling and  movement  of  goods  in  process  so  that 
twice  as  much  production  should  be  able  to  be 
accomplished.  After  considerable  expense  is  in- 
curred because  of  down-time  on  machines  and 
the  movement  of  them  in  accordance  with  the 
plans  of  the  engineering  staff,  the  management 
may  find  that  not  only  has  production  not 
doubled,  but  there  may  be  practically  no  in- 
crease in  output  at  all.  Here  then,  is  a  tech- 
nically perfect  plan  which  has  failed  because 
it  neglected  to  consider  the  human  factors  af- 
fected by  this  change.  It  might  be  interesting  to 
surmise  the  human  relations  problems  which 
could  possibly  have  caused  this  occurrence. 


The  failure  of  management  to  inform  its 
workers  that  a  plant  layout  revision  is  contem- 
plated may  result  in  uncertainty  developing 
among  the  workers.  They  may  feel  that  man- 
agement is  attempting  to  reduce  the  work  force 
by  this  move.  Consequently,  the  informal  or- 
ganization, among  the  workers,  voluntarily 
agrees  to  restrict  production  to  its  previous  level. 

A  revision  of  the  plant  layout  may  materi- 
ally alter  the  pattern  of  the  social  interaction  of 
the  work  force.  The  resentment,  which  is  en- 
gendered by  this  action  of  management,  will 
cause  the  workers  to  restrict  their  productivity 
as  their  means  of  retaliation. 

In  both  of  these  instances,  the  human  fal- 
libilities of  both  management  and  the  workers 
have  caused  an  otherwise  technically  perfect 
program  to  be  unsuccessful.  The  imperfection  of 
human  mannerisms  can  negate  any  manage- 
ment technique  no  matter  how  perfect  its  for- 
mulation. It  is  necessary  for  management  to 
give  due  consideration  to  the  human  relations 
asp>ects  to  achieve  successful  operations  of  the 
enterprise. 

"Our  ancestors  willingly  accepted  priva- 
tion to  be  free  of  bondage.  We  willingly 
accept  the  yoke  of  government  for  the 
promise  of  a  full  belly  and  easy  life;  but 
there  is  a  much-quoted  aphorism  on  gov- 
ernment which,  while  it  is  by  no  means  a 
complete  or  perfect  truth,  deserves  careful 
consideration  by  our  legislators  in  their 
lawmaking  and  by  us  in  the  demands  we 
make  upon  our  legislators:  That  govern- 
ment governs  best  which  governs  least." 

— Rehobeth  Beach,  Del.,  Coast  Press 


Psychological  Testing:  Still  on  the  Upswing 
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Of  ihe  more  than  200  companies  represented  on 
IRN's  Panel,  65  To  ha\e  formal  testing  programs 
for  job  applicants — half  of  these  have  been  in- 
stituted within  the  past  five  years. 

Most  report  that  the  scope  of  their  testing  has  in- 
creased, with  intelligence  tests  the  most  widely 
used  for  all  types  of  job  applicants,  including 
middle  management. 

Detailed  data  on  who  is  tested,  what  types  of  tests 
are  used,  what  industrial  relations/personnel  ex- 
ecutives think  of  tests  and  testing  were  also  pro- 
vided Ijv  the  I'anel. 


The  findings  of  the  Industrial  Relations  News 
Leadership  Panel,  a  group  selected  as  representa- 
tive of  the  entire  profession,  are  reported  each 
month  in  IRN. 

Panel  findings  constitute  only  one  phase  of  IRN's 
expert,  concise  coverage  of  events  in  the  fast- 
moving  field  of  industrial  relations/personnel. 

IRN's  editors  make  person-to-person  contact  with 
executives  and  authorities  in  the  field,  monitor 
more  than  800  publications,  check  reports  from 
NLRB,  BLS,  and  other  government  agencies,  uni- 
versities, foundations,  and   professional  groups. 


Objective  I  To  brief  you,  week  by  week,  on  what  is 
happening  in  your  field,  what  ideas  other  com- 
panies are  using,  what  news  is  breaking  outside 
the  industrial  relations/personnel  field  that  may 
be  of  value  to  you. 

•  You  get  this  information  in  an  easy-to-absorb 
form:  a  weekly  newsletter  that  requires  just  12 
minutes  of  your  reading  time, 

•  Each  month  you  get  an  information  bonus: 
IRN's  monthly  Special  Report  covering  develop- 
ments in  labor  and  analyses  of  new  and  useful 
data.  This,  too,  takes  just  12  minutes  to  read. 

•  Every  issue  of  IRN,  every  Special  Report  is 
dollars-and-cents  oriented,  designed  to  give  you  in- 
formation that  can  save  your  company  money. 

This  complete  news  service  costs  less  per  week 
than  most  executives  spend  for  cigarettes.  And  its 
yearly  subscription  price  of  $36  is  refundable  in 
full  if  you  decide  to  cancel  during  the  first  three 
months. 

The  iinporlani  netcs,  useful  ideas.  Leadership 
Panel  findings.  Special  Reports:  Make  sure  yoii 
get  this  valuable  executive  information  by  send- 
ing your  subscription  nou)  to        ^ 


INDUSTRIAL   RELATIONS  NEWS,   Inc. 

2,'{0  West  41st  Street,  Dept.  IB,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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^  Send  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  NEWS  for  the  next  52  weeks,  and  there- 
after until  cancell«^d.  As  a  new  eubscriber,  I  understand  that  you  will  send  me,  irve. 
a  durable  REFERENCE  BINDER  for  my  weekly  ropicR.  In  addition,  the  annual 
subscription  rate  of  $36  ($45  outside  U.S.  and  Canada)  includes  personal  copies  of 
IRN   reports. 
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"Unions  in  America,  A  British  View,"  by  B.  C. 
Roberts.  Industrial  Relations  Section,  Princeton 
University.   June,  1959,  130  pages.  I2.00. 

Professor  Roberts  (visiting  Associate  Pro- 
fessor at  Princeton  and  Reader  in  Industrial 
Relations  in  the  London  School)  has  put  to- 
gether a  brief  informative  and  extremely  stimu- 
lating book  having  to  do  with  the  present  status 
of  trade  unionism  in  the  United  States,  and 
drawing  some  interesting  comparisons  with  the 
labor  movement  in  Great  Britain.  These  parallel 
views  add  much  to  an  understanding  of  trends 
in  both  countries. 

Only  an  outsider  could  see  us  quite  so 
clearly.  Only  a  very  competent  and  knowl- 
edgeable outsider  could  deal  with  his  subject 
matter  so  deftly  and  with  so  many  valid  insights. 
The  work  is  indeed  most  suggestive,  and  I  can 
find  no  significant  quarrel  with  Roberts'  major 
conclusions.  In  fact,  they  tend  to  confirm  or 
strengthen  many  opinions  which  I  (and  I 
daresay  many  other  students  of  contemporary 
labor  affairs)  have  been  in  the  process  of  form- 
ing. 

Take,  for  example,  the  notorious  contro- 
versy about  creeping  (wage-push)  inflation. 
(Professor  Roberts  doesn't  seek  to  evade  any  of 
the  current  controversies!)  Here  we  learn  that, 
from  an  international  standpoint,  perhaps  we 
have  had  too  little  inflation;  that  the  amount 
of  inflation  we  are  experiencing  has  occurred 
largely  as  a  result  of  our  determination  to  mini- 
mize unemployment;  that  prices  have  risen  the 
least  where  unions  have  been  the  most  "pushy," 
and  the  most  in  weakly  organized  sectors  of 
the  economy.  Our  central  problem,  of  course, 
is  to  reconcile  a  full-employment  objective  with 
a  high  level  of  economic  growth.  "The  choice, 
then,  that  would  seem  to  lie  before  America, 
and  for  that  matter,  Britain  and  other  countries, 
is  between  using  the  classical,  but  clearly  rather 
clumsy    instruments    of    fiscal    and    monetary 


policies  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  wage,  price 
and  other  controls  over  capital  and  consump- 
tion expenditure."  The  alternatives  are  to  ac- 
cept for  ourselves  a  less  rapid  rate  of  progress 
(despite  the  Russians!)  or  a  (politically  in- 
tolerable) burden  of  unemployment.  Even  the 
prosecution  of  a  national  wage  policy  produces, 
out  of  sheer  political  necessity,  a  "wage  drift." 

Moving  to  another  area,  corruption  of  labor 
officials  in  this  country  is  not  so  much  an  out- 
growth of  unionism  as  it  is  a  manifestation  of 
our  willingness  to  tolerate  dishonesty  in  a  so- 
ciety in  which  the  "cash  nexus"  plays  such  a 
predominant  role.  Walter  Reuther  becomes  the 
symbol  of  integrity  and  moral  dynamic;  Hoffa, 
the  proponent  of  cynical  but  successful  "bread- 
and-butter  unionism."  "In  the  choice  between 
the  type  of  leadership  offered  by  James  Hoffa 
and  that  offered  by  Walter  Reuther,"  Roberts 
states,  "it  may  well  be  that  the  American  worker 
as  well  as  the  American  employer  would  prefer 
the  former."  Yet  there  is  still  some  chance  that 
the  labor  movement  will  embrace  a  broader 
concept  of  unionism  in  which  there  is  room  for 
idealism.  AFL — CIO  top  leaders  have  sought 
to  move  in  this  direction.  We  may  look  for  in- 
creased activity  in  the  political  arena.  The  old 
concept  of  rewarding  friends  and  punishing 
enemies  is  giving  way  to  commitments  in  sup- 
port of  the  Democratic  party.  Only  the  South- 
ern democrats  stand  in  the  way  of  the  same  kind 
of  alignment  in  this  country— Conservatives  and 
Labor  Party— as  that  which  presently  exists  in 
Britain.  Conceding  that  unions  could  be  too 
powerful  in  terms  of  their  political  influence, 
Roberts  concludes  that  "by  comparison  with  the 
power  exercised  in  the  past  on  the  behavior  of 
governments  by  business  and  associated  groups, 
the  influence  which  the  unions  wield  is  still 
below  the  critical  level." 

Another  problem  is  that  of  democracy 
within   the   union   structure   itself.    There   are 


logical  explanations  for  the  current  trend  away 
from  democratic  control.  Legislation  is  needed, 
along  with  internal  union  policies  (ethical  prac- 
tices) to  encourage  democracy. 

So  far  as  strikes  and  bargaining  patterns  go, 
there  is  much  more  national  bargaining  in 
Britain  than  here,  but  we  seem  to  be  moving 
in  the  same  direction.  Fewer  work  stoppages 
grow  out  of  negotiations  abroad,  and  Roberts 
anticipates  that  strikes  will  occur  less  frequently 
in  this  country  as  industry  becomes  more  capital- 
intensive.  Many  more  strikes  occur  abroad  than 
in  the  U.S.  on  matters  of  shop  practice.  Our 
type  of  grievance  procedure,  with  its  terminus 
in  binding  arbitration,  is  not  common  in  Britain. 
On  the  other  hand,  British  works  committees 
(not  necessarily  union-connected)  promote  bet- 
ter cooperation  and  communication  between 
workers  and  management  than  we  often  have, 
and  there  is  less  to-do  about  management  pre- 
rogatives and  more  creative  participation  in  deci- 
sion-making. Roberts  feels  co-determination  or, 
more  likely,  a  modest  trend  in  this  direction, 
will  occur  even  here  as  time  moves  on. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  areas  Roberts 
touches  upon  in  a  booklet  well  worth  the  scant 
effort  required  to  peruse  it.  One  would  like 
to  use  it  to  promote  self-examining  discussions 
between  top-level  management  and  labor  peo- 
ple, perhaps  at  some  kind  of  national  forum  or 
seminar. 

John  W.  Sevbold 

"A  Moral  Philosophy  for  MANAGE^rENT"  by 
Benjamin  M.  Selekman.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.  New  York  1959.  pp.  XII,  219. 
$6.00. 

Like  Dean  Teele,  who  writes  the  Fore- 
word, "I  am  glad  that  Professor  Selekman  has 
written  this  book."  It  is  not  for  me  completely 
satisfying  but  it  lays  before  us  the  elements  of  a 
critical  problem  and  some  of  the  approaches  to 
answers.  It  shows  the  moral  confrontations  of 
today's  managers  in  a  realistic  light,  in  an  his- 
torical perspective,  and  in  a  contemporary  view 
of  the  implications  of  some  of  our  tensions  and 
recent  institutional  developments. 


From  all  of  this  the  author  comes  out  for 
and  to  an  economic  "constitutionalism,"  although 
this  "by  itself  is  not  enough.  Justice  and  equity 
must  be  carried  beyond  the  requirements  of  the 
letter  .  .  .  human  values  cannot  be  ignored  with- 
out peril." 

I  wish  that  Professor  Selekman  had  essayed 
to  amplify  both  in  philosophic  and  economic 
terms  more  fully  on  the  actual  phrases,  "moral 
philosophy"  and  "moral  values."  There  is  danger 
that  they  will  be  read  as  all  things  to  all  men. 
In  his  recent  "A  Philosophy  of  Administration" 
Professor  Marshall  E.  Dimock  elaborates  upon 
the  claims  of  "creative  growth"  as  being  reason- 
ably central  in  a  philosophic  and  moral  sense. 
As  I  read  him,  the  present  author  does  not  be- 
come that  particular,  although  even  the  Dimock 
phrase  requires  interpretation  also. 

There  are  an  unusually  large  number  of 
astute  comments  as  the  theme  unfolds — on  con- 
flict, productivity,  inflation,  power,  unionism— 
to  name  by  no  means  all.  And  they  are  all  of- 
fered from  an  informed,  realistic  not  to  say 
idealistic  point  of  view. 

The  conclusion  reached  is  that  "what  is 
needed  now  is  a  maturing  of  the  experience  of 
the  past  quarter-century  into  a  complete  realiza- 
tion that  business,  labor,  and  government  are 
engaged  in  a  permanent  coalition,  a  combined 
operation  to  fulfill  the  destiny  of  the  moral  as 
well  as  the  material  greatness  promised  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nation."  My  one  reservation 
is  that  more  might  helpfully  have  been  presented 
as  to  wherein  "moral  greatness"  in  our  time  lies 
in  terms  which  are  at  once  operational  and 
spiritually  articulate.  Some  further  considera- 
tion of  the  nature  of  human  nature  and  of  our 
intrinsic  self-actualizing  selfhood  might  well 
have  driven  home  the  author's  important  thesis 
with  stronger  impact. 

This  apart,  here  is  a  book  eminently  worth 
reading  by  managers  and  even  more  valuably 
by  the  oncoming  students  of  management  who 
will  have  to  face  the  problem  of  more  fully 
moralizing  managerial  performance. 

Ordway  Tead 
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The  Executi\'e  Interview:  A  Bridge  to  People. 
By  Benjamin  Balinsky  and  Ruth  Burger.  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York,  1959.  209  pages.  $4.00. 

The  blurb  on  the  jacket  cover  says: 
"Through  concrete  examples  of  modern  tech- 
niques in  interviewing,  this  practical  manual 
shows  executives  how  they  can  improve  their 
skills  in  selecting  employees,  merit  rating,  coun- 
seling, and  industrial  relations."  The  emphasis 
above  should  be  on  "executives."  The  book 
should  certainly  be  interesting  and  helpful  to 
supervisors  as  minor  executives,  but  most  of  the 
instruction  is  intended  for  the  higher  executive, 
the  department  head,  the  president  himself.  The 
authors  say  in  the  preface:  "This  book  picks  up 
where  all  the  others  leave  off.  It  does  not  repeat 
the  standardized  rules  that  have  long  been  the 
routine  of  the  employment  office,  nor  does  it 
confuse  the  executive's  role  with  that  of  the 
therapist.  Rather,  it  translates  the  wealth  of  data 
that  has  been  heretofore  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  clinician  into  the  language  of  the  executive 
and  the  normal  problems  of  the  business  scene." 

The  reader  could  not  have  quarreled  if  the 
book  had  been  titled  "Human  Relations  for 
Executives"  or  "Communication  for  Executives," 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  current  tendency  to  call 
a  talk  between  two  people— a  discussion,  a  con- 
versation, a  problem-solving  session  or  meeting 
— an  "interview."  So,  if  you  have  an  idea  that 
an  interview  must  be  an  exciting  new  device  for 
executives'  use,  disabuse  yourself  of  that  notion. 
The  titles  of  the  first  three  chapters  bring  you 
back  to  earth:  i)  The  Art  of  Communication; 
2)  Perception  in  Communication;  3)  The  Bar- 
riers to  Communication.  Other  chapters  are 
called:  5)  The  Art  of  Asking  Questions;  6)  The 
Role  of  Listening  in  the  Interview;  8)  Progress 
Review  and  Merit  Rating;  9)  The  Art  of  Con- 
structive Criticism;  10)  Counseling  in  Industry; 
12)  Keeping  Control  of  Controversy;  14) 
Closing  the  Interview;  and  15)  Summary  and 
Epilogue.  All  of  these  matters,  and  others,  are 
treated  as  skillfully  as  I  have  ever  seen  it  done, 
and  I  can't  imagine  the  executive  (or  the  super- 
visor) who  couldn't  get  a  great  deal  of  insight 
and  help  from  it. 


To  my  mind,  a  "sample  evaluation  inter- 
view" on  pages  no  to  119  might  be  worth  the 
whole  price  of  admission  to  many  a  manager. 
It  shows  how  a  vice  president  handled  a  prob- 
lem with  a  sales  manager — leading  the  latter  to 
see  for  himself  in  what  ways  he  could  improve, 
and  what  he  needed  to  do  to  effect  the  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Balinsky  is  associate  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  the  Baruch  School,  City  College  of 
New  York,  and  Ruth  Burger  is  editor  of  the 
Management  Division,  Research  Institute  of 
America.  Together  they  have  given  us  a  splen- 
did piece  of  work. 

Harrison  Terrell 

Readings  in  Human  Relations.  Edited  by  Keith 
Davis  and  William  G.  Scott.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  New  York,  1959.  473  pages.  $6.50. 

To  the  personnel  man  or  woman  who  wants 
to  review  the  best  that's  been  written  in  the  past 
few  years  in  books  and  magazines  about  human 
relations,  this  is  a  goldmine.  It  is  decidedly  not 
a  book  that  you  can  romp  through  in  a  few 
hours,  or  even  in  a  couple  of  long  sittings. 
Rather,  it's  a  book  that  you  can  open  up  almost 
anywhere  and  enjoy  for  fifteen  minutes,  a  half- 
hour  or  more  when  you  have  the  opportunity. 
It  presents  43  complete  articles  from  periodicals, 
and  20  short  selections  from  articles  and  books. 
The  articles  are  said  to  have  been  selected  for 
readability  as  well  as  content.  The  articles  "are 
taken  from  a  wide  variety  of  sources  and  include 
many  f)eriodicals  not  ordinarily  consulted  by 
students  in  management-oriented  human  rela- 
tions courses."  They  are  mostly  free  of  "technical 
jargon." 

The  editors  say:  "In  our  selection  of  articles 
we  have  emphasized  the  philosophy,  concepts 
and  principles  of  human  relations  rather  than 
techniques.  In  this  fast-developing  subject,  a 
discussion  limited  to  techniques  would  soon  be- 
come out  of  date.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
stressed  practical  management-oriented  articles 
along  with  philosophy,  because  human  relations 
must  finally  be  practiced  in  order  to  become 
reality." 


So  far  I  have  got  only  to  page  55,  half-way 
through  a  piece  by  Douglas  M.  McGregor  on 
"The  Human  Side  of  Enterprise."  But  already 
I  have  marked  many  passages  in  pieces  by  such 
authors  as  Bursk,  Drucker,  Roethlisberger, 
Planty,  Burling,  Drury  and  Whyte,  besides 
McGregor,  which  I  want  to  read  again  more 
closely  and  add  to  my  storehouse. 

If  you  enjoy  such  collections  as  much  as  I  do, 
don't  miss  this  one.  The  "goldmine"  analogy 
is  not  tcx)  extravagant. 

Harrison  Terrell 


A  Christmas  Thought 

Dear  Reader: 

Suppose  you  couldn't  have  your  own  copy  of 
Personnel  Journal  every  month!  You'd  miss  it, 
wouldn't  you?  What  would  you  miss  most? 

Would  it  be  Editor-to-Reader  with  its  thought- 
provoking  commentary  on  this  and  that  in  pcrson- 
neldom?  Or  the  delightful  showcase  of  meaty  ar- 
ticles from  which  to  choose?  Maybe  you  like  most 
those  paragraphs  from  here  and  there  that  you  find 
under  As  You  were  Saying.  Most  everybody  wants 
to  keep  up  to  date  on  reading  so  they  go  for  the 
book  reviews  and  the  selections  from  Other  Maga- 
zine Menus.  If  you're  research  minded  you  like 
Margaret  Moore's  department  on  personnel  re- 
search. And,  of  course,  everybody  wants  to  know 
what's  going  on  among  personnel  folks — so  they 
turn  to  Dorothy  Bonnell's  Across  the  Editor's  Desk 
to  read  reports  on  local  association  doings,  confer- 
ences and  courses,  new  publications — and,  oh  so 
many  of  you  seem  to  like  her  bright  review  of  com- 
pany magazines.  What  do  you  lif^e  most?  Write 
and  tell  us. 

There's  something  in  P/J  for  every  man  and 
woman  who  is  actively  working  with  people  on  the 
job.  Have  you  thought  that  some  of  your  friends 
in  personnel  would  be  interested,  too?  Not  in  look- 
ing over  your  shoulder,  but  in  having  his  or  her 
own  subscription  to  P/H  What  a  wonderful 
thought  for  a  Christmas  Gift!  And  here's  an  easy 
way  you  can  make  a  number  of  such  gifts  this  year. 

If  you  are  a  subscriber  send  us  the  names  and 
addresses  (title,  if  any,  and  company  connection, 
too)  together  with  $2.00  for  each  and  we  will  send 
them  a  trial  subscription  to  Personnel  Journal  for 
five  issues.  If  you  are  a  reader  but  not  a  subscriber, 
you  can  take  advantage  of  this  special  offer,  too. 

Better  do  it  now!  Send  names  and  addresses 
of  people  to  whom  you  want  to  send  Personnel 
Journal  as  a  Christmas  Gift,  together  with  $2.00 
for  each  subscription,  to  The  Personnel  Journal, 
P.  O.  Box  239,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
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HANDBOOK  of 

PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 

and  LABOR  RELATIONS 


By  Dole  Yo.i«r  an.l  H.  C.  Ilrnenian,  Jr.,  Induslridl 
Krlaliuna  Venlrr.  and  John  C.  Turnbull,  School  of 
BusiJieaa  Administrulion,  alt  of  llie  University  of 
Minnesola!  and  C.  Harold  Sione,  Central  Komana 
Corp.,   La   Kowana,    Dominu-an   Kriiublic. 

1216  pages;  SYb  x  8;  Mlusfrated;  $12.50 

Here  at  last  in  one  practical,  encyclopedic  book  ia 
a  vast  atorelioiisc  of  sound  fundanientals  and  adapt- 
able new  methods  of  employee  management. 

For  personnel  and  industrial  relations  staffs,  man- 
agement men,  supervisors,  or  union  officials,  this  book 
puts  at  your  fingertips  the  newest  practices  and  basic 
]>rineiples  of  good  management  of  manpower — both 
individual  employees  and  unions.  It  answers  more 
than  1,000  prime  questions,  from  recruitment  to  re- 
tirement, drawing  upon  hundreds  of  ideas  proved 
successful,  plus  latest  scientific  techniques. 

25  books-in-one.  fully  documented  and  illustrated,  its  25  sec 
lions  help  you  solve  problems  in  such  areas  as — 

*  Wage  and  salary  administration  •  Profit  sharinK  •  For 
sonnel  staff  ratios  •  Bari^ainitis  pliilosophies  •  Budgeting 
costs  of  an  puiployee  manaKcincnt  program  that  pays  off 
Employee  relations  jobs  •  Labor  and  employment  relation 
policy  «  Management — union  or  labor  relations  •  r>etermin 
ing  manpower  requirements  «  Manpower  in  organization  and 
reorganization  9  .Selection,  placement,  induction  #  Promo- 
tion, transfer,  separation  #  Executive  or  management  de- 
velopment 0  Communications  %  Morale  #  Ratings  #  Records, 
audits,  etc. 
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ON  OTHER  MAGAZINE  MENUS 


The  Work  Days  of  Two  Executives.  By  C. 
Northcote  Parkinson  in  the  July  26th  issue  of  the 
New  Yor\  Times  Sunday  magazine.  This  able 
critic  of  bureaucracy,  known  as  the  author  of  the 
law  "work  expands  to  fill  the  time  allotted";  in  this 
sparkling  article,  describes  the  work  days  of  two 
executives. 

One  is  the  type  who  looks  over  every  com- 
munication (including  government  publications) 
himself  and  dictates  an  answer  to  all  letters  and 
memorandums.  What  with  telephone  interruptions 
and  other  calls  for  assistance  including  a  daily  staff 
meeting  which  consumes  an  hour  or  more,  it  takes 
him  all  day  to  clear  his  desk  of  paper. 

The  other  has  a  rule  that  fifty  letters  must  be 
dealt  with  by  9:15.  He  often  replies  in  his  own 
handwriting,  usually  a  few  words  at  the  foot  of 
the  document.  His  staff  meeting  lasts  for  ten 
minutes  and  then  he  begins  long  distance  calls 
which  he  has  found  go  through  more  quickly  at 
that  time.  By  ten  o'clock  he  leaves  his  desk  for  a 
leisurely  tour  of  the  factory  or  a  visit  to  a  branch 
ofSce — always  planned  for  ahead  and  never  can- 
celled. If  he  stays  away  over  night,  he  calls  his  as- 
sistant at  exactly  9:20  in  the  morning  and  in  a  few 
minutes  answers  the  questions  that  no  one  else  can. 

Mr.  Parkinson  says  if  there  is  a  moral  it  is 
that  people  matter  more  than  systems.  The  ac- 
companying cartoon  says,  "Must  a  business  man  be 
confronted  each  morning  with  a  torrent  of  paper?" 


Rules  of  Conduct  for  Executives.  We  are  grate- 
ful to  our  good  friend,  Mr.  William  M.  Passano, 
president  of  Waverly  Press,  Inc.,  Mount  Royal  and 
Guilford  Avenues,  Baltimore  2,  Maryland,  for  per- 
mission to  reprint  the  following  article,  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  their  house  magazine, 
THE  KALENDS.  Might  make  good  reading  for 
today's  executives: 

Twenty-two  years  ago  a  memorandum 
was  sent  to  our  executives  requesting  that 
certain  rules  of  conduct  be  followed  in  the 
interest  of  conserving  time  and  energy.  These 
rules  are  just  as  pertinent  today  as  they  were 
in  1936  and  since  they  are  at  times  breached 
as  often  as  they  are  followed,  they  are  re- 
printed herewith  for  the  guidance  of  the 
executive  group. 


1.  Do  not  hesitate  to  make  decisions  in 
matters  coming  under  your  authority.  Don't 
feel  that  you  have  to  talk  things  over  with 
somebody  else. 

2.  Don't  waste  time  talking  about  things 
that  have  been  done  correctly. 

3.  Don't  discuss  the  incidental  happenings 
of  the  day  unless  some  worthwhile  improve- 
ment is  needed. 

4.  Write  memorandums  rather  than  have 
personal  interviews  whenever  possible.  The 
memorandum  does  not  interrupt  and  the  time 
of  writing  is  usually  less  than  the  time  of 
talking. 

5.  When  two  people  are  engaged  do  not 
interrupt  unless  it  is  a  matter  of  necessity. 
Do  not  stand  around  and  wait.  If  you  must 
interrupt  say  so  and  get  it  over  with. 

6.  A  telephone  call  requesting  an  inter- 
view will  elimniate  the  possibility  of  a  trip 
for  nothing. 

7.  Attempt  to  accumulate  as  many  things 
as  possible  so  that  one  interview  will  cover 
a  number  of  points  rather  than  stringing 
them  out  throughout  the  day. 

8.  Remember  that  you  may  be  anxious  to 
get  a  matter  cleaned  up,  but  the  other  fellow 
may  be  just  as  anxious  to  continue  concentra- 
tion on  something  else. 

9.  Don't  start  discussions,  don't  even  ask 
questions,  in  the  hall  or  on  the  stairs.  Snap 
judgment  is  usually  not  accurate.  See  a  man 
at  his  desk. 

10.  Don't  use  the  other  fellow's  desk  or 
chair.  He  invariably  comes  in  and  you  have 
to  move  anyway. 

11.  Don't  tell  about  the  traffic  accident  or 
the  new  joke  unless  you  are  sure  that  the 
other  fellow  can  afford  the  time  as  well  as 
you  can. 

12.  Don't  do  your  thinking  out  loud.  A 
matter  should  be  thoroughly  thought  out  be- 
fore discussing  it  with  someone  else.  Usually 
when  this  is  done  discussion  proves  unneces- 
sary. 

13.  Don't  get  someone  else  to  do  your 
thinking  for  you  and  don't  let  people  pull 
that  trick  on  you. 
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14.  Stop  just  a  minute  and  think  before 
asking  a  question,  running  to  the  other  fel- 
low, grabbing  a  telephone.  Impetuosity  is  a 
childish  trait  after  all. 

15.  Don't  read  other  people's  mail.  If  a 
letter  requires  your  attention  it  will  be  sent 
to  you. 


Desk-Top  Guide.  Business  Week  of  August  29, 
1959,  describes  a  handy,  top-of-the-desk  answer  for 
the  busy  executive  who  is  trying  to  determine  pre- 
vaihng  labor-relations  practices.  It  is  called  the 
Management-Labor  Relations  Handbook  and  is 
issued  by  Associated  Industries  of  Cleveland. 

The  article  states  that  a  total  of  280  AIC 
affiliates,  with  more  than  100,000  employees,  pool 
information  every  year  on  topics  ranging  from 
aptitude  tests  to  recreation  programs  in  order  to 
compile  the  handbook — an  analysis  of  industrial 
relations  practices.  Because  no  single  company  or 
union  dominates  the  Cleveland  scene,  AIC  believes 
its  findings  are  fairly  typical  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  AIC  handbook  shows: 
Earnings — The  Cleveland  manufacturing  em- 
ployee earns  an  average  I2.49  an  hour  (a  weighted 
average).  But  hourly  rates  are  tied  to  the  size  of  the 
company,  AIC  reports.  When  companies  employing 

About  the 

Horace  Yarnell  Bassett  received  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree  in  mathematics  from  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  and  a  mining  engineering  degree 
from  Lehigh  University.  He  served  actively  in  the 
military  service  from  August,  1918  to  July,  1919. 
Mr.  Bassett's  industrial  career  began  with  the 
American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  as  an 
assistant  assayer  in  San  Luis,  Polosi,  Mexico  in 
1927  and  1928.  Mr.  Bassett  was  made  general  man- 
ager of  Wolverine  Tube  in  1944  and  in  1948,  a  vice 
president  of  Calumet  &  Hecla,  Inc.  He  was  elected 
executive  vice  president  in  1956,  and  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  in  June,  1957. 


over  1,000  workers  are  excluded,  the  average  drops 
to  $2.32.  The  average  for  companies  employing 
fewer  than  50  is  S2.07. 

Pension — Pensions  are  basically  a  large-com- 
pany benefit,  AIC  found.  Of  companies  with  pen- 
sion plans,  114  pay  the  entire  cost;  14  finance 
pensions  on  a  contributory  basis. 

Paid  Holidays  and  Vacations — Paid  holidays 
arc  increasing.  In  1955,  AIC  found  that  only  20 
companies  granted  seven  days  off  with  pay;  this 
year  155  companies  will  grant  a  seventh  holiday. 

Cleveland  employees  are  receiving  their  longest 
vacations  yet;  157  companies  grant  15-vvork-days' 
vacation  after  15  years  service,  and  145  companies 
grant  10  days  after  five  years'  service. 

Insurance — The  liberalization  of  existing  insur- 
ance programs  and  wider  adoption  of  such  pro- 
grams is  "clearly  evident." 

A  majority  of  companies,  AIC  found  now  pay 
for  group  life  insurance  and  sickness-and-accident 
protection.  Close  to  one-half  (133)  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  Blue  Cross  hospitalization.  Surgical  benefits 
are  provided  by  121  firms. 

Another  large  bloc  of  companies  split  the  cost 
of  insured  benefits  with  their  employees.  At  88 
companies,  the  cost  of  Blue  Cross  is  shared;  69  also 
split  expenses  for  coverage  of  dependents.  Some  74 
require  that  employees  share  the  cost  of  surgical 
benefits. 

Authors 

Robert  E.  Lane  for  four  years  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  engineering  staff  of  the  Johnson  Service 
Company,  Milwaukee,  manufacturers  of  tempera- 
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Evaluation  of  Traimng  in  Creative  Problem 
Solving.  By  Arnold  Meadow  and  Sidney  J. 
Parnes,  University  of  Buffalo.  Journal  of  Ap- 
plied Psychology,  Vol.  43,  No.  3,  June  1959,  189- 
194. 

A.  F.  Osborn  published  in  1957  a  book  en- 
titled Applied  Imagination  describing  a  creative 
problem-solving  method  which  has  been  widely 
employed  in  training  programs  in  government 
and  industry.  This  study  was  set  up  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  a  course  at  the  University  of 
Buffalo  based  on  the  procedures  in  Osborn 's 
textbook.  The  brainstorming  principle  and  other 
similar  methods  were  emphasized.  Creativity  is 
thought  to  be  encouraged  by  separating  the 
processes  of  hypothesis  formation  and  the  judi- 
cial evaluation  of  the  hypotheses  which  are  de- 
veloped. The  authors  sought  to  find  out  whether 
the  methods  employed  in  the  course  produced 
significant  gains  (i)  in  quantity  of  ideas,  (2)  in 
quality  of  ideas,  and  (3)  in  three  personality 
variables — need  achievement,  dominance,  and 
self-control.  The  literature  in  the  field  had  sug- 
gested that  these  three  variables  tended  to  dis- 
criminate creative  from  non-creative  individuals. 

The  54  experimental  subjects  were  students 
at  the  school  of  business  in  Creative  Problem 
Solving  courses,  and  the  control  groups  were 
students  taking  other  courses  in  the  same  school. 
A  battery  of  psychological  tests  made  up  of  11 
measures  was  used.  They  included  the  Thematic 
Apperception  Test,  California  Psychological  In- 
ventory, Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale,  and 
the  AC  Test  of  Creative  Ability.  The  tests  were 
given  in  the  regular  classes  at  the  beginning  of 
the  semester  and  repeated  at  the  end. 

The  results  are  given  in  tables  which  show 
the  analysis  of  covariance  between  pre-post  dif- 
ferences of  the  matched  experimental  and  control 
groups.  In  general  the  experimental  group 
showed  significant  gains  on  the  two  measures 
of  quantity  of  ideas,  and  significant  gains  on 
three  out  of  five  measures  of  quality  of  ideas. 


The  students  who  had  taken  the  Creative  Prob- 
lem Solving  course  also  showed  higher  domi- 
nance scores,  but  the  differences  between  the 
experimental  and  control  groups  in  need  achieve- 
ment and  self-control  were  not  statistically  sig- 
nificant. 

Validity  of  the  Employment  Recommendation 
Questionnaire:  II,  Comparison  with  Field  In- 
\TESTiGATioNS.  By  Howard  W.  Goheen,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  and  James  N.  Mosel,  George 
Washington  University.  Personnel  Psychology, 
Vol.  12,  No.  2,  Summer  1959,  297-301. 

Previous  studies  had  shown  that  the  Employ- 
ment Recommendation  Questionnaire  (ERQ) 
had  very  little  validity  in  predicting  performance 
ratings  in  the  skilled  trades.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  people  have  a  bias  in  the  direction 
of  leniency  which  reduces  the  accuracy  of  the 
replies  and  also  that  the  references  offered  by 
applicants  are  a  selected  group  that  can  be  relied 
upon  to  give  only  favorable  information.  Since 
the  ERQ  is  a  written  form,  the  scope  and  type 
of  information  it  yields  is  limited.  Many  em- 
ployers believe  that  personal  interviews  or  tele- 
phone checks  with  a  number  of  references,  espe- 
cially those  not  suggested  by  the  applicant,  yield 
more  valid  information  concerning  the  applicant. 

This  study  was  undertaken  by  the  U.  S. 
Civil  Service  Commission.  Experienced  field  in- 
vestigators conducted  personal  interviews  on  109 
applicants  for  three  professional  jobs.  The  jobs 
were  economist,  budget  examiner,  and  training 
officer.  At  least  three,  and  sometimes  more, 
persons  were  questioned  in  regard  to  each  appli- 
cant. The  ERQ's  had  been  submitted  before  the 
beginning  of  the  field  interviews.  The  field  in- 
vestigators prepared  complete  case  reports  which 
were  largely  confined  to  objective  reporting  of 
interviewee  remarks. 

In  general  the  investigation  tended  to  give 
different  impressions  of  the  applicant's  qualifica- 
tions from  those  derived  from  the  ERQ's.  In 
seven  cases  out  of  the  109  the  candidates  were 
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clearly  ineligible  for  employment,  and  showed 
evidence  of  such  things  as  alcoholism,  gross  in- 
comp)etence,  etc.  The  ERQ  did  not  detect  these 
cases.  These  findings  are  admittedly  limited, 
but  they  call  attention  to  the  tendency  to  under- 
report  deviant  and  disqualifying  features  in  let- 
ters of  recommendation. 

The  Psychologist  as  an  Instrument  of  Pre- 
diction. By  Arne  Trankell,  Stockholm  Univer- 
sity, Sweden.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology, 
Vol.  43,  No.  3,  June  1959,  170-175. 

This  article  is  a  plea  for  a  combination  of 
statistical  prediction  based  on  standardized  tests 
and  the  clinical  approach  of  a  psychologist  who 
is  familiar  with  the  tests  and  the  job  for  which 
the  prediction  is  to  be  made.  The  author  re- 
ports his  use  of  this  combined  approach  in  the 
selection  of  pilots  for  the  Scandinavian  Airlines 
System. 

During  the  years  1951-56  a  total  of  780  ex- 
perienced flyers  applied  for  pilot  jobs  in  the  SAS 
and  were  examined.  A  job  analysis  of  the  func- 
tions performed  by  an  airline  pilot  produced  a 
list  of  14  assessment  variables,  such  as,  "self- 
reliance,"  "inductive  intelligence,"  "panic  re- 
sistance," and  "motor  skill."  Standardized  tests 
were  used  to  measure  some  of  the  variables,  and 
the  author  devised  special  procedures  to  be  used 
in  individual  examinations  for  the  others.  The 
tests  were  given  by  two  or  three  psychologists 
who  also  conducted  interviews  with  the  candi- 
dates. The  standardized  test  results  were  often 
used  as  starting  points  in  the  individual  exami- 
nations. Low  test  results  were  looked  on  with 
suspicion  and  checked  by  discussion  before  the 
ratings  were  made  on  each  of  the  assessment 
variables.  The  final  decision  about  hiring  an 
applicant  was  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  psycholo- 
gists who  had  examined  the  applicant. 

During  the  period  studied  363  of  the  780 
applicants  were  accepted  for  training  as  co-pilots. 
During  or  after  the  training  period  29  of  these 
men  were  dismissed  for  incomfjetence  or  unsatis- 
factory performance.  The  validity  of  this  selec- 
tion system  is  clearly  shown  in  a  comparison 
between  the  original  ratings  of  the  dismissed 
pilots  and  the  remaining  ones. 


A.n  ordinary  selection  system  using  a  test 
battery  is  altogether  statistical  and  is  based  on  a 
combination  of  weighted  scores.  It  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  quick  and  inexpensive.  In 
contrast  the  system  described  here  is  more  of  a 
craftsman's  job.  The  tests  serve  as  tools  for  an 
individual  assessment  and  the  result  depends  on 
the  examiner's  capacity  to  make  use  of  these 
tools.  The  synthesis  of  a  statistical  and  a  clinical 
approach  seems  to  be  justified  by  its  results. 

Self-Perceptions  of  First-Level  Supervisors 
WITH  Upper-Management  Personnel  and  with 
OpERAxn^  Line  Workers.  By  Lyman  W.  Por- 
ter, University  of  California.  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  Vol.  43,  No.  3,  June  1959,  183-186. 

The  foreman  is  in  a  unique  position  in 
industrial  organization.  He  is  legally  a  part  of 
management,  but  he  is  on  the  lowest  rung.  He 
takes  direction  from  others  in  the  management 
group,  but  when  he  gives  direction  he  is  working 
with  employees  who  are  not  a  part  of  his  own 
group.  Usually  he  has  been  formerly  a  part  of 
the  operating  group  which  he  now  must  direct. 
He  has  been  called  "the  man  in  the  middle"  and 
the  "marginal  man  of  industry." 

Psychologically  the  position  of  the  super- 
visor is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  in  the  organi- 
zation. In  carrying  out  the  directions  of  man- 
agement he  is  apt  to  be  unpopular  with  the 
men  he  supervises;  and  if  he  tried  to  please  his 
men  too  much  he  is  likely  to  be  criticized  by 
his  superiors.  For  these  reasons,  personnel  psy- 
chology has  long  been  interested  in  the  problems 
of  the  first-level  supervisor. 

The  subjects  in  this  study  were  172  first-level 
supervisors,  291  upper-management  men,  and 
320  Hne  workers.  They  were  employed  in  a 
wide  variety  of  business  and  industrial  concerns. 
The  self-perceptions  of  these  subjects  was  meas- 
ured by  the  administration  of  a  64-item  forced- 
choice  adjective  check  list.  The  responses  of  the 
783  individuals  in  the  study  were  analyzed  for 
each  of  the  64  pairs  of  adjectives.  Tables  are 
presented  which  list  the  pairs  of  adjectives  which 
differentiated  between  first-level  supervisors  and 
upper-level  management,  and  the  pairs  which 
{Continued  on  page  199) 
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Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 
With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Public  Personnel  Assocl\tion  pub- 
lishes Personnel  News  from  offices  at  1313  East 
60th  St.,  Chicago  37.  Kenneth  O.  Warner  is  the 
editor  of  the  four-page  monthly  newsletter  de- 
signed "to  keep  you  informed  on  current  de- 
velopments in  the  public  personnel  field."  The 
July  number  featured  an  analysis  of  United 
States  federal  personnel  legislation.  The  article 
reported  that  the  Senate  Civil  Service  Subcom- 
mittee brought  to  a  close,  late  in  June,  hearings 
on  the  Clark  Bill,  which  would  bring  about  a 
major  reorganization  of  the  federal  personnel 
setup.  The  bill,  authored  by  Senator  Clark  of 
Pennsylvania,  would  transfer  most  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission's  functions  to  an  Officer  Of 
Personnel  Management  in  the  White  House, 
leaving  the  Commission  principally  an  appeals 
and  investigative  body. 

The  chances  for  passage  of  a  health  insur- 
ance bill  for  federal  employees,  according  to  the 
article,  appear  better  this  session  than  in  previ- 
ous years.  If  enacted,  the  Johnson-Neuberger 
bill,  on  which  the  Insurance  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  have  been  holding  hearings,  would 
become  effective  July  i,  i960.  Under  its  original 
provisions,  employees  would  have  a  choice  of 
one  of  four  plans:  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield;  a 
cash  indemnity  plan,  along  the  lines  of  those 
underwritten  by  commercial  insurance  firms; 
prepayment  health  plans;  or  plans  offered  by 
employee  unions.  The  government  would  pay 
half  the  premiums. 


The  College  and  Unu'ersity  Personnel 
Association  of  Illinois  publishes  a  monthly 
magazine,  edited  by  Kathryn  Hansen,  Campus 
Pathways.  The  July  issue  is  in  the  form  of  a 
very  useful  handbook  on  the  University  Civil 
Service  System  of  Illinois.  A  Directory  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Merit  Board,  System  Staff,  Assistant 
Residents,    and    University    Civil    Service    Ad- 


visory Committee  is  included. 

The  editor  explains  that  this  issue  of  Cam- 
pus Pathways  is  intended  to  be  a  little  primer  on 
Civil  Service  information.  It  is  hoped  that  it 
will  be  helpful  to  the  new  employee  who  is  try- 
ing to  grasp  a  great  deal  of  information  as 
quickly  as  possible.  It  should  also  provide  a 
good  review  for  the  seasoned  employee.  "It  is 
offered  as  booklet  of  facts,  which,  together  with 
the  fall  issue  of  Campus  Pathtvays  (bringing 
you  the  statute,  rules,  pay  scales,  promotional 
lines,  vacation  schedules,  benefits  plan,  and  other 
pertinent  information),  should  help  you  become 
a  well-informed  Civil  Service  employee  regard- 
ing the  System  under  which  you  work,"  the 
editor  points  out. 

The  material  is  grouped  under  several  head- 
ings, which  in  themselves  give  capsule  informa- 
tion, illustrated  with  telling  cartoons.  Some 
typical  titles:  As  to  responsibilities.  .  .;  Our  Pub- 
lic Relations  Code;  There's  More  to  Classifica- 
tion Than  Gazing  Into  A  Crystal  Ball;  Exami- 
nations are  "Not  For  the  Birds!"  You  Need 
More  Than  A  Horseshoe  and  A  Four-Leaf 
Clover  to  get  a  Promotion;  A  Provisional  Em- 
ployee Has  No  Civil  Service  Status;  A  Quali- 
fied Certified  Employee  Is  a  Partner  in  the 
Firm;  Pipe  Dreams  Can't  Produce  Pay  In- 
creases; The  Protection  of  Seniority  is  Earned 
Through  Service.  Editor  Hansen  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  service  she's  done  the  member- 
ship of  her  association  through  the  publication 
of  this  very  useful  collection  of  information. 


The  Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations 
Association  Inc.,  of  Lqs  Angeles  was  told  that 
a  wage-cost  push  has  been  a  major  factor  in  the 
current  inflationary  trend,  by  Dr.  Waldo  E. 
Fisher,  speaker  at  the  June  All  Member  gather- 
ing. Fisher  declared  that  "labor  leaders  should 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  wage  fringe  payments 
that  exceed  productivity,  since  they  are  generally 
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passed  on  in  higher  prices,  alTect  adversely  those 
who  do  not  receive  such  gains. 

Fisher  emphasized  "wages  are  not  only  an 
income  that  furnishes  a  broad  base  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  products  of  our  production  machine, 
they  are  also  a  production  cost.  He  warned  that 
to  concentrate  on  one  of  those  aspects  of  wages 
and  to  ignore  the  other  leads  to  unsound  eco- 
nomic conclusions.  Since  wage-fringe  payments 
affect  costs,  he  said,  they  also  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  profits  in  most  industries. 

Pointing  to  unions  Fisher  said  that  union 
leaders  have  created  the  most  powerful  labor 
movement  in  the  world.  They  were  able  to 
achieve  this  result  because  of  immunities  and 
privileges  granted  to  labor  but  denied  to  other 
groups  in  the  nation.  These  concessions  and 
rights  that  organized  labor  has  enjoyed  carry 
with  them  obligations  and  social  responsibilities. 
The  American  people  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  participants  to  the  negotiation  process  take 
into  consideration  the  economic  and  social  con- 
sequences to  the  nation  of  the  decisions  they 
arrive  at  at  the  bargaining  table. 

Fisher  concluded  that  the  time  calls  for  Con- 


gressional leaders  to  lay  aside  partisan  politics 
and  personal  goals  and  get  on  with  the  task  of 
formulating  a  framework  of  legislation  which, 
while  protecting  the  basic  functions  of  organized 
labor  and  management,  outlaws  policies  and 
practices  which  enable  power  blocs  to  improve 
their  economic  status  at  the  expense  of  the  gen- 
eral public  or  to  oihervvise  impair  national  well- 
being. 

The  Association  planned  a  recreation  day  at 
the  Glendora  Country  Club  for  September  24ih. 
The  Association  is  composed  of  eight  districts, 
which  meet  once  a  month.  Recent  district  pro- 
grams include  a  panel  discussion  on  preparation 
for  contract  negotiations;  a  speech  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Stainbrook,  head  of  the  department  of 
Psychiatry,  University  of  Southern  California 
School  of  Medicine,  on  "Human  Motivation  in 
the  Organization;"  a  talk  by  John  B.  Clark,  di- 
rector of  industrial  relations  for  Northrup  Air- 
craft, on  human  relations;  and  a  discussion  by 
John  Walsh,  supervisor  of  management  develop- 
ment of  the  California  Division  of  Lockheed 
Aircraft  Corporation,  on  using  the  management 
club  for  management  development. 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


Two  New  Graduate  Courses  in  Personnel 
Management  are  being  offered  for  the  fall  term 
at  City  College's  Baitich  School,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Cohen,  assist- 
ant dean  in  charge  of  graduate  studies.  The 
course  in  "Wage  Payment  Methods"  examines 
the  systems  of  setting  up  and  controlling  hourly 
rate,  determination  of  individual  pay  rate,  and 
control  of  wage  and  salary  levels.  It  studies 
salary  plans  for  executives  and  supervisors,  and 
examines  profit  sharing  and  guaranteed  wage 
systems.  It  also  provides  a  sound  treatment  of 
the  philosophy,  policy  and  applications  of  wage 
incentives  which  make  them  useful  tools  for 
labor  and  management  alike. 

"Job  Analysis  and  Job  Evaluation"  provides 
a  comprehensive  study  of  industrial  relations. 
The  course  material  ranges  from  the  develop- 
ment of  personnel  policy,  industrial  training, 
wage  and  salary  administration  and  control  of 


turnover  and  absenteeism  to  the  problems  of 
labor-management  relations.  Included  is  a  study 
of  the  negotiation  and  administration  of  labor 
contracts,  analysis  of  the  issues  and  contents  of 
contracts,  grievance  machinery  and  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes. 

The  courses,  designed  for  graduate  students 
and  for  those  engaged  in  personnel  and  manage- 
ment operations,  are  conducted  by  Dr.  Lewis 
Benton,  director  of  personnel  at  M.  Lowenstein 
and  Sons. 


The  Sixth  Annual  Institute  of  the 
American  Societt  of  Training  Directors  was 
held  August  3-14  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
in  Madison.  The  Institute  was  divided  into  four 
units.  Units  i  and  2  (Basic)  were  designed  for 
those  relatively  new  to  the  field.  Units  3  and  4 
(Advanced)  were  for  those  with  several  years' 
experience  or  concerned  primarily  with  devel- 
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opment  of  middle  and  upper  management. 

Unit  I  considered  the  training  director's  job. 
Topics  studied  included:  the  challenge  to  train- 
ers, changing  human  behavior;  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  training  director;  how  to  de- 
termine training  needs;  developing  lesson  plans 
and  training  guides;  selecting,  training  and 
coaching  instructors;  qualifications  of  a  success- 
ful training  director;  conference  leadership  tech- 
niques workshop. 

Unit  2  was  a  workshop  on  training  meth- 
ods. The  case  study,  role  playing,  listening 
teams,  buzz  groups  and  slip  technique,  coaching 
and  counsehng;  the  incident  process,  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  visual  aids,  were  all  dis- 
cussed. 

Unit  3  was  concerned  with  planning,  run- 
ning and  evaluating.  A  new  approach  to  human 
relations  training,  listening,  self-expression,  de- 
cision making,  technique  for  evaluation,  were  on 
the  program.  Unit  4  was  on  executive  selection, 
appraisal  and  development.  The  Institute  was 
under  the  direction  of  Norman  C.  Allhiser,  di- 
rector of  the  Management  Institute,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin.  Robert  B.  Burr,  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  Company,  is  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Training  Directors. 


Grants  for  Three  Research  Projects  in 
management  subjects  have  been  awarded  by  the 
American  Management  Association,  Lawrence 
A.  Appley,  AMA  president,  has  announced. 
These  are  the  first  grants  to  be  made  as  part  of 
a  new  program  designed  to  encourage  research 
in  management.  Recipients  of  the  grants  are 
Arthur  Lesser,  Jr.,  head,  department  of  indus- 
trial engineering,  Stevens  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Hoboken,  N.  J.,  for  a  study  of  the  plan- 
ning, administration,  and  control  of  capital  ex- 
penditures; Joseph  A.  Litterer,  College  of  Com- 
merce and  Business  Administration,  University 
of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  for  a  study  of  the  emer- 
gence of  new  staff  departments  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  large  companies;  and  Charles  L.  Quitt- 
meyer,  associate  professor  of  commerce.  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  for  a  study 
of  the  use  of  management  consultants  by  in- 
dustry. 


Thirty  Fn^E  Years  Ago  a  Group  of  Young 
College  Graduates  from  all  over  the  country 
arrived  in  Akron,  Ohio,  to  begin  careers  with 
The  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Company.  The 
men  were  members  of  the  company's  first  Col- 
lege Training  Class.  Six  of  the  group,  who  are 
in  the  company's  Akron  offices,  met  recently  to 
reminisce  about  those  first  days  on  the  job  and 
to  receive  35-year  pins  and  $100  checks  from 
the  company. 

The  Akron  men  who  were  honored  were: 
J.  C.  Roberts,  president  of  the  Firestone  Syn- 
thetic Rubber  and  Latex  Company  and  director 
of  rubber  purchases  for  the  parent  company; 
G.  L.  Bruggemeier,  assistant  chief  engineer  and 
manager  of  process  design  division  of  the  engi- 
neering department;  W.  D.  Gohr,  sales  man- 
ager, for  Airide;  J.  J.  Enright,  senior  foreign 
subsidiary  auditor;  J.  R.  Knisely,  employee 
counselor  and  interviewer,  personnel  depart- 
ment; and  F.  B.  Stevens,  assistant  manager  of 
the  mileage  sales  department. 

The  first  college  training  class  was  the  idea 
of  Harvey  S.  Firestone,  Jr.,  now  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  company,  who  rec- 
ognized the  growing  need  for  young  men 
trained  to  fill  important  positions  with  the  com- 
pany. The  program  consisted  of  intensive  on- 
the-job  training  in  production  and  sales  and  was 
supplemented  'by  class  discussions.  It  was  de- 
signed to  acquaint  young  men  with  Firestone 
policies,  production  processes  and  techniques 
which  would  prepare  them  for  future  responsi- 
bilities with  the  company. 

That  was  the  beginning.  Every  year  Fire- 
stone representatives  have  visited  colleges  and 
technical  schools  to  recruit  outstanding  gradu- 
ates for  the  College  Training  Class.  Since  1924 
more  than  3,000  have  joined  the  program  and 
received  on-the-job  training  and  experience  in 
that  phase  of  the  business— sales,  research,  pro- 
duction, financial— for  which  they  showed  spe- 
cial aptitudes.  When  the  program  was  started 
Mr.  Firestone  said :  "Their  first  jobs  will  merely 
be  stepping  stones  to  their  future  responsibili- 
ties." And  over  the  years  these  college  classes 
have  provided  many  of  the  company's  present 
executives  and  key  personnel. 
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People  in  Personnel 


Charles  L.  Ditnlop  has  been  appointed  to 
the  new  position  of  Personnel  Director,  Armour 
AlHance  Industries,  Alliance,  Ohio.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  administering  personnel  relations 
for  the  Adhesive,  Coated  Abrasives  and  Cushion- 
ing Products  Divisions,  involving  recruiting  and 
screening  activities,  training  of  personnel,  meas- 
urement of  personnel  accomplishment,  job  evalu- 
ation, salary  administration,  maintenance  of  per- 
sonnel records,  administration  of  company  bene- 
fit plans  and  consultation  on  labor  relations. 
Before  he  went  with  Armour,  Dunlop  was  per- 
sonnel director  of  the  Wellman  Engineering 
Company,  Cleveland,  and  has  been  in  various 
executive  personnel  management  capacities  for 


a  number  of  years.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Kenyon 
College  and  the  Babson  Institute  Graduate 
School. 


Walter  E.  Baer  has  been  named  personnel 
manager  of  Pennsylvania  Engineering  Corpora- 
tion, New  Castle,  Pa.  Baer  was  formerly  assistant 
industrial  relations  manager  for  R.  D.  Werner 
Co.  in  Greenville,  Pa.,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Personnel  Association  and 
the  National  Mental  Health  Association.  Penn- 
sylvania Engineering  is  the  nation's  oldest  fabri- 
cator of  steelmaking  equipment  and  has  supplied 
machinery  and  equipment  for  metal  plants 
throughout  the  world. 


Glancing  at  the  New  Publications 


The  Industrial  Relations  News  is  a  week- 
ly four-page  newsletter  which  always  seems  to 
me  very  much  worth  reading.  The  material  is 
well  presented,  making  selection  of  topics  easy, 
and  the  choice  of  subject  matter,  though  broad, 
seems  of  uniform  importance  and  interest.  For 
instance,  here  are  a  few  sample  paragraphs  from 
some  recent  issues:  What  can  you  do  about  the 
"problem"  employee?  About  20%  to  25%  of 
employees  in  most  large  organizations  are  mal- 
adjusted, unable  to  bear  efficiently  the  strain  of 
their  jobs.  Some  suffer  from  chronic  emotional 
disturbances,  others  are  only  temporarily 
troubled.  ...  A  General  Motors  study  shows 
that  85%  of  medical  services  are  used  by  only 
30%  of  employees,  a  high  f>ercentage  of  whom 
are  emotionally  disturbed. 

Some  of  the  nation's  large  companies  have 
instituted  psychological  and  psychiatric  pro- 
grams to  cope  with  these  problem  employees. 
These  include  American  Cyanamid,  Du  Pont, 
American  Viscose,  Caterpillar  Tractor,  Metro- 
politan Life,  and  Eastman  Kodak.  These  pro- 
grams pay  off.  Consolidated  Edison  estimates  it 
recovers  4  times  its  investment  in  its  program 
for  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics  through  reduc- 
tions in   absenteeism,  sick   pay,   and   disability. 


The  News  goes  on  to  give  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  how  some  of  the  programs  operate. 

"Controversy  and  employee  communica- 
tions" is  treated  in  another  issue.  Should  com- 
pany publications  publish  management's  views 
on  controversial  subjects.''  The  News  asks.  At 
present,  few  companies  speak  out  publicly  on 
political  and  economic  issues.  But  some  con- 
cerns, notably  General  Electric  Corp.,  regularly 
use  employee  communications  media  to  keep 
workers  informed  on  management's  views.  In- 
dications are  that  more  companies  are  shucking 
off  their  timidity  in  this  area. 

Surveys  show  that  employees  are  vitally 
interested  in  management's  views  on  matters 
that  affect  their  jobs.  These  views  don't  always 
coincide  with  those  of  union  leaders.  But  this 
doesn't  mean  the  workers  disagree.  A  survey 
by  Opinion  Research  Corp.,  for  example,  indi- 
cates union  members  are  2  to  i  against  big-scale 
wage  and  benefit  boosts  for  1959. 

Included  in  the  list  of  current  publications 
put  out  by  the  Industrial  Relations  News  are  the 
following  titles:  Motivating  Factors  in  Engineer 
Employment;  Company  Climate  and  Creativity; 
Engineering  and  Technical  Conventions;  The 
Industrial  Relations  Executive,   1958-1959;  The 
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Dollars  and  Sense  of  Human  Relations  in  In- 
dustry; The  Coming  Revolution  in  Industrial 
Relations;  and  A  Guide  to  Effective  Report 
Writing.  Prices  vary  on  these  publications.  Fur- 
ther information  may  be  obtained  from  Indus- 
trial Relations  News,  230  West  41st  St.,  New 
York  36. 


The  United  St.ates  Labor  Force  in  1975 
will  number  95  million  men  and  women  ac- 
cording to  a  report  released  by  Secretary  of  La- 
bor James  P.  Mitchell.  The  report  is  titled 
Population  and  Ljibor  Force  Projections  for  the 
United  States,  ig6o  to  1975,  and  was  prepared 
by  the  Labor  Department's  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  The  large  increase  in  the  labor  force 
is  foreseen  as  a  result  of  a  greatly  expanding 
population  with  a  shifting  composition.  Between 
1955  and  1965,  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be 
an  II  million  person  jump. 

Yet  only  about  2  and  '/2  million  of  those  11 
million  will  be  men  in  the  ages  of  25  and  over. 
More  than  4  million  will  be  young  workers  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  24  and  a  great  many 
of  those  will  be  part-time  workers  who  will  also 
attend  school.  Another  4  million  will  be  adult 
women,  many  also  working  part  time  because 
of  home  responsibilities. 

The  accent  in  this  decade  will  be  slightly 
different,  however.  Young  workers  will  con- 
tinue to  make  up  a  sizeable  portion  of  the  labor 
force  increase,  some  5  million,  and  adult  women 
about  2  million  of  this  increase.  These  changes 
will  have  many  repercussions  on  the  labor  mar- 
ket in  the  years  ahead.  By  1965,  there  may  be 
a  shortage  of  men  in  the  age  group  25-44  '^ 
which  so  many  of  the  skilled  workers  gain  their 
experience.  Because  of  this  gap,  rapid  advance- 
ment will  be  possible  for  workers  with  good 
preparation  for  their  jobs. 

At  the  same  time,  increased  competition  for 
entry  jobs  among  inexperienced  new  workers 
will  make  it  more  difficult  for  young  people  to 
find  jobs.  From  the  employers  point  of  view, 
the  study  points  to  a  large  supply  of  part-time 
workers  from  among  the  increased  number  of 
women  and  young  persons  expected  to  be  in 
the  work  force  in  the  years  ahead. 


Company  Medical  Programs  for  Em- 
ployees have  been  greatly  broadened  since  the 
turn  of  the  century,  and  many  American  firms 
now  are  taking  active  steps  not  only  to  treat 
job-connected  injuries  and  diseases  but  to  pre- 
vent them,  The  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board  has  reported  in  a  recent  study:  Company 
Medical  and  Health  Programs,  Studies  in  Per- 
sonnel Policy,  No.  171.  The  report  was  pre- 
pared by  Doris  M.  Thompson,  of  the  Division 
of  Personnel  Administration  of  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board.  In  many  cases,  ac- 
cording to  the  study,  this  prevention  program 
extends  also  to  nonoccupational  ailments  through 
health  maintenance  measures  which  provide 
periodic  physical  examinations  of  employees. 

Cooperators  in  the  study  list  many  reasons 
for  their  desires  to  keep  the  worker  occupational- 
ly  fit  at  all  times.  Among  them  is  the  fact  that 
comf>etition  for  efficient  personnel  has  impressed 
upon  managements  the  importance  of  safeguard- 
ing the  health  of  their  employees,  in  whom  they 
have  invested  time  and  money. 

The  physical  well-being  of  employees  is  not 
the  only  occupational  health  problem  of  concern 
among  many  of  these  companies.  The  NICE 
study  finds  that  increasing  attention  is  being 
focused  by  some  firms  on  the  control  of  mental 
disease  among  their  personnel.  Thirty-six  Ca- 
nadian companies  and  242  United  States  firms 
provided  information  for  the  Conference  Board 
study.  In  addition,  a  number  of  concerns  per- 
mitted the  NICB  to  study  their  medical  depart- 
ments and  services  through  field  trips.  The  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  is  located  at 
460  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


Salary  Rates  in  the  Clerical  Field  in 
Northern  New  Jersey  increased  from  2  to  10 
percent  in  the  last  18  months  according  to  a 
survey  recently  completed  by  the  Newark  Chap- 
ter of  the  National  Office  Management  Asso- 
ciation. Frank  A.  Zeidler,  Office  Manager  of  the 
American  Mineral  Spirits  Company,  Murray 
Hill,  N.  J.,  and  chairman  of  the  Salary  Survey 
Committee,  pointed  out  that  the  survey,  made 
in  237  New  Jersey  companies  employing  16,687 
clerical    workers,    showed    substantial    clerical 
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wage  increases  during  a  period  when  business 
generally  was  in  a  slump. 

Zeidler  said  that  no  category  of  clerical 
worker  suffered  a  pay  decline  in  the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  Tenth  Annual  NOMA  survey.  207 
of  the  237  reporting  companies  had  no  union  in 
their  offices.  Thirteen  said  a  portion  were 
unionized  and  seventeen  reported  clerical  work- 
ers 100%  organized,  indicating  a  definite  up- 
swing in  unionization  of  clerical  workers. 

The  40  hour  week  was  used  by  46.4  percent 
of  companies  surveyed,  while  23  percent  worked 
37  hours  and  iS.i  per  cent  35  hours.  Employee 
benefits  increased  as  more  companies  are  now 
paying  the  full  cost  of  group  life  insurance, 
hospitalization  and  surgical  insurance  as  well  as 
clerical  pension  plans.  Vacation  policies  have 
been  liberalized  in  many  companies.  The  Na- 
tional Office  Management  Association  is  a  pro- 
fessional association  of  18,000  office  executives. 


Communication  Research  Reports  is  a  new, 
four-page  monthly  edited  and  published  by 
Clement  E.  Trout  (Box  134,  Stillwater,  Okla- 
homa). In  these  useful  reports  Trout  attempts 
to  help  communicators  start  along  the  road  to 
scientific  effort.  The  Reports  bring  to  the  reader 
the  best  scientific  findings  available,  interpreting 
them  for  practical  use  by  editors  and  executives. 
They  also  point  out  areas  in  which  knowledge 
is  lacking  and  more  research  is  needed. 

Trout  explains  that  "our  purpose  is  to  help 
start  the  growing  field  of  human  relations  on 
the  road  to  the  use  of  scientific  methods.  We 
should  expect  finally  to  achieve  results  as  spec- 
tacular as  have  been  reached  in  production  and 
distribution."  The  subscription  rate  is  $20  per 
year.  Subscriptions  may  be  started  now  or  dated 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  service,  January 
1959. 

I  find  the  ideas  presented  in  the  several 
copies  I  have  seen,  both  stimulating  and  enlight- 
ening. Subject  matter  varies  from  the  consid- 
eration of  broad  policy  to  the  details  of  applica- 
tion. For  instance,  the  July  issue  contains  an 
article  titled  "Strong  Statements  Produce  Most 
Change"  and  another,  "Capitals  and  Lower  Case 
Best  for  Headlines."    The  first  is  summarized 


as  follows:  "For  industrial  communications  this 
study  indicates  that  a  strong  stand  by  an  ac- 
cepted authority  on  general  issues  which  depend 
largely  on  factual  arguments  and  which  are  not 
subject  to  strong  prejudices  is  more  effective. 
Discussion  of  subjects  before  they  become  issues 
about  which  there  is  strong  opinion  is  one  situa- 
tion in  which  this  approach  could  be  useful.  The 
study  also  implies  that  moderate  advocacy  of  an 
attitude  toward  controversial  issues  by  an  ac- 
cepted authority  is  a  better  approach  than  posi- 
tions deviating  widely  from  strongly  held  opin- 
ions." I  find  this  wording  a  bit  cumbersome  and 
confusing,  but  on  the  whole  Trout  has  done  a 
good  job  of  avoiding  technical  jargon,  and 
makes  his  reports  clear  and  readable. 

The  CoMPETirn'E  Factor  in  Employee  Per- 
i-ORMANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  the  School  of  Business  Administration, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C),  and  written  by  R.  P.  Calhoon,  professor 
of  personnel  management.  Competition,  he 
points  out,  is  a  part  of  our  culture  and  relates  to 
many  needs  of  employees  in  business.  Still, 
opinion  differs  on  the  value  of  competitiveness 
as  a  tool  of  management.  This  study  analyzes 
behavioral  features  in  competition  ns  well  as 
applications  of  competition  among  employees  in 
business. 

An  understanding  of  the  behavior  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  groups  is  essential  before  an  or- 
ganization can  administer  effectively  any  pro- 
gram involving  competition.  Motivation  of  em- 
ployees impinges  on  competition  in  various  ways. 
Attitude  toward  company  and  toward  others 
also  influences  competitiveness  as  does  percep- 
tion. Knowledge  of  behavior  is  likewise  helpful 
in  deciding  when  to  use  group  comp>ctition, 
individual  competition,  or  cooperation.  Social 
relationships  and  cultural  backgrounds  influence 
competitiveness,  too— the  values  of  different 
groups  and  the  pattern  of  life  as  seen  in  home 
and  in  community  as  well  as  at  work. 

In  industrial  applications  of  competition, 
informal  rivalry  or  competition,  says  Calhoon, 
affects  behavior  in  a  myriad  of  situations— in 
striving  for  jobs  and  in  carrying  out  job  assign- 
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ments;  through  ratings,  inspections,  and  other 
comparisons  of  records.  Of  the  various  formal 
apphcations  of  competition,  contests  are  the 
most  widely  used  and  offer  the  greatest  poten- 
tial for  increased  use.  Effective  administration 
of  contests  requires  sound  policies  and  proce- 
dures as  to  planning,  contest  themes,  rules, 
awards,  timing,  promotion,  and  evaluation  of 
results. 

Calhoon  emphasizes  that  personnel  consid- 
erations are  also  important  in  the  administration 
of  programs  involving  competition  since  certain 
dangers  are  inherent  in  competition,  especially 
with  respect  to  organizational  relationships. 
Among  the  groups  influencing  the  results  of 
competition  are  families  of  employees,  employees 
not  only  as  competitors  but  as  participants  in 
administration,  unions,  supervisors,  and  top 
management. 

Calhoon  concludes  that  business  could  prof- 
itably consider  greater  application  of  comjKtition 
among  employees  at  all  levels.  Popularity  of 
various  types  of  competition  will  change,  but 
the  needs  and  wants  of  employees  relating  to 
competition  will  persist.  It  is  important  that 
those  concerned  with  programs  involving  com- 
petition understand  behavioral  involvements  and 
apply  sound  procedures  in  order  to  derive  opti- 
mal resuts.  Increased  experimentation  and  re- 
search on  competition  among  employees  in  busi- 
ness will  aid  both  in  understanding  behavior 
and  in  improving  the  usage  of  competition. 


Health  Protection  Trends  in  Programs 
AND  Expenditures,  is  the  title  of  a  new  mimeo- 
graphed publication  put  out  by  the  Benefits  and 
Insurance  Research  Center,  Industrial  Relations 
Section,  of  the  California  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, Pasadena,  California.  Michael  T.  Wermel, 
of  the  Center,  is  the  author.  Price  of  the  booklet 
is  one  dollar.  Wermel  points  out  that  increas- 
ing numbers  of  people  will  be  brought  under 
various  kinds  of  health  programs  and  that 
added  benefits  will  be  offered  under  the 
different  arrangements  during  the  years  to 
come.  Concern  in  the  medical  expense  field  will 
be  directed  toward  coping  with  current  program 


inadequacies  and  devising  ways  of  meeting  new 
needs  as  they  develop.  The  basic,  limiting  con- 
sideration in  the  future  development  of  medical 
expense  plans  is  that  of  keeping  program  costs 
within  bounds. 

It  is  imperative  in  spending  that  the  really 
important  health  needs  be  given  priority.  Some 
of  these  basic  needs  include  extending  protection 
to  added  numbers  of  families  of  workers  cur- 
rently under  group  plans  and  maintaining  pro- 
tection for  aged  persons  retiring  from  the  labor 
force.  Providing  adequate  health  protection  for 
individuals  not  presently  eligible  for  group  en- 
rollment constitutes  another  problem.  Contin- 
ued gains  in  population  and  labor  force  of  them- 
selves will  call  for  coverage  extension. 

Along  with  bringing  more  people  under 
medical  expense  arrangements  there  is  also  the 
evident  trend  toward  furnishing  more  complete 
coverage  of  medical  costs.  There  will  also  be 
continued  advances  in  medical  research  and 
treatment  and  corresponding  rises  in  medical 
costs.  Spending  should  not  be  dissipated  on 
"nuisance  benefits"  at  the  expense  of  those  pro- 
grams that  will  help  the  majority  of  persons. 
Finally,  duplication  of  benefits  is  a  counterpart 
of  the  over-utilization  aspect  and  this,  too,  must 
be  dealt  with  as  part  of  the  effort  to  reduce  un- 
necessary spending.  There  has  been  an  attempt 
under  some  indemnity  and  service  arrangements 
to  avoid  overlapping  payments  and  benefits  but 
much  still  remains  to  be  done,  Wermel  con- 
cludes. 

About  the  Authors 

(Continued  from  page  187) 
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Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


Management  will  Either  Get  its  House 
IN  Order  or  it  can  stand  around  and  watch  ihc 
house  burn  down,  said  Robert  Newcomb,  of 
Chicago,  industrial  relations  consultant  and  edi- 
tor of  "The  Score"  a  monthly  report  to  man- 
agement. Newcomb  spoke  at  the  20th  annual 
meeting  of  House  Magazine  Institute  of  New 
York.  The  institute  is  an  association  of  300  edi- 
tors of  company  publications  in  the  New  York 
area. 

"In  management  communication  with  em- 
ployees, the  chips  are  down.  This  is  no  longer 
an  era  of  free  choice— it  is  the  hour  of  the  com- 
mand performance,"  Newcomb  declared.  He 
said  that  there  are  certain  definite  steps  a  man- 
agement can  take  about  its  employee  communi- 
cations. 

i)  Make  communications  a  top  level  re- 
sponsibility. Something  as  delicate  as  communi- 
cating with  employees  can  no  longer  be  safely 
entrusted  to  someone  down  the  Une  hamstrung 
by  policy,  gagged  by  official  silence,  or  rendered 
mute  by  inexperience. 

2)  Set  up  a  communications  operations 
board.  This  should  be  a  strong  service  com- 
mittee, gathered  to  draft  firm  policies  and  re- 
sponsible for  swift  and  efficient  execution. 

3)  Determine  the  real  areas  of  activity.  The 
alert  management  today  knows  the  trouble 
spots;  the  laggard  management  should  quickly 
uncover  them. 

4)  Revitalize  your  communications  pro- 
gram. There  are  few  concerns  in  the  country 
today  that  are  utilizing  to  their  full  advantage 
the  many  communications  devices  available  to 
them. 

5)  Decide  your  political  action.  Participate 
in  non-partisan  political  activities. 

Newcomb  concluded  by  saying,  "We  be- 
lieve that  confidence  in  American  management 
is  growing,  recognizing  that  not  too  long  ago 
it  was  at  a  low  ebb  indeed.  Management  has 
adopted  a  firmer  tone  in  its  dealings  with  labor, 
and  the  working  man  tends  to  respect  this.  In 
slinging  mud   at   management  over  the   years, 


the  critical  spokesmen  of  the  labor  hierarchy 
have  contrived  to  slop  a  little  of  it  on  themselves. 
Members  of  the  unions  are  becoming  aware  of 
this.  They  will  not  necessarily  do  anything 
about  it,  but  they  are  aware  of  it.  Communica- 
tions people  addressing  the  employees  of  Ameri- 
ca may  find  their  audiences  more  sympathetic 
to  the  management  viewpoint,  more  trustful  of 
what  they  are  told.  But  they  must  always  be 
told  the  truth." 


The  Garret  Corporation  of  Los  Angeles 
publishes  an  eight-page  monthly  newspaper,  the 
AiReporter.  Editor  John  Bold  reports  in  the 
July  issue  on  the  stupendous  annual  company 
picnic.  More  than  11,000  AiResearchcrs  and 
their  families  gathered  in  Cheviot  Hills  Park 
for  the  18th  Annual  Garrett  Corporation  Picnic. 
The  size  of  the  crowd  was  evenly  matched  by 
the  size  of  their  appetites.  An  entire  truckload 
(17,280  bars)  of  ice  cream,  20,000  lollipops, 
25,000  cups  of  punch  and  500  gallons  of  coffee, 
all  supplied  free  by  the  corporation,  were  con- 
sumed in  addition  to  picnic  lunches. 

A  two-page  spread  with  pictures  and  charts 
and  a  brief  text  describes  the  AiResearch  Sug- 
gestion Award  Program.  The  editor  explains 
that  AiResearch  Los  Angeles  and  Phoenix  to- 
day are  in  a  highly  competitive  market.  Suc- 
cess in  this  market  depends  on  a  continuing  bat- 
tle to  lower  costs,  increase  sales,  and  supply  a 
better  product  to  customers.  The  program  helps 
the  company  in  three  ways:  by  keeping  sales  up, 
costs  down,  and  providing  steady  employment. 
Other  ways  in  which  suggestions  help  the  com- 
pany are  pictured  in  concrete  terms,  as  are  the 
rewards  and  the  uses  to  which  they  have  been 
put.  The  system  itself  is  explained.  An  item 
on  another  page  announces  that  100  payments 
averaging  %Tfi.Tf)  were  made  for  suggestions  dur- 
ing the  previous  year. 


Of  Interest  to  Women  is  the  title  of  a 
special  page  in  the  Vis  Queen  Extruder,  pub- 
lished monthly  by  the  Visking  Company,  a  divi- 
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sion  of  Union  Carbide  Corporation,  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana.  The  Women's  editor,  Mary 
Simpson,  who  does  the  page,  is  skillful  at  blend- 
ing subjects  particularly  interesting  to  the  gals, 
with  employee  activities.  Her  page  in  a  recent 
issue  is  about  sewing,  and  she  combines  perti- 
nent facts  and  advice,  with  pictures  and  descri[> 
tions  of  employees  and  clothing  they  have  made 
for  themselves. 

Lee  Phifer  is  the  editor  of  the  i6-page  maga- 
zine. His  aim  is  to  "promote  unity  of  spirit, 
contribute  to  the  general  good  will  of  employer 
and  employee,  convey  comprehensive  activities 
and  to  strengthen  the  company  bond  of  all 
Visking  employees."  Another  page  is  written 
each  month  by  the  company  nurse,  and  gives 
practical  advice  on  health,  again  illustrated  with 
pictures  of  employees  carrying  out  the  instruc- 
tions. 


Teiencfu's,  issued  every  three  weeks  by  the 
Area  Employee  Information  Office,  for  all  tele- 
phone people  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  of  Pacific 
Telephone,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
received  an  Award  of  Excellence  in  the  1958 
competition  sponsored  by  the  International 
Council  of  Industrial  Editors.  Another  com- 
pany publication,  Management  Biillelin,  won  a 
Certificate  of  Merit  Award  for  editorial  excel- 
lence. 

Both  awards  were  presented  to  the  company 
at  the  annual  convention  of  the  ICIE  in  Mil- 
waukee. In  winning  the  second  place  award, 
Telenews  garnered  nearly  97  points  of  a  pxjssible 
100.  Consideration  was  given  to  editorial  ob- 
jectives, news  and  features,  company  interest 
and  human  interest  balance,  "heavy"  and  "light" 
material,  text  and  illustrations,  length  and 
brevity,  fidelity  to  purpose,  content  and  effec- 
tiveness of  content.  This  is  the  second  time  that 
Telenews  has  won  the  Award  of  Excellence  in 
international  comf)etition.  The  first  was  in  195^1. 

Editor  Larry  Putnam  devotes  the  back  page 
of  his  four-page  newspaper  to  sjxirts.  The  first 
page  carries  a  nice  balance  of  company  news, 
some  employee  (Safety  Campaign  winner);  and 
some  management  (Directors  Vote  Stock  Split: 
Group  Life  Insurance  Payment);  some  service 


(story  on  charity  campaign).  A  series  of  brief 
articles  charts  the  responsibilities  of  administra- 
tive offices.  An  unusual  employee  recruiting 
gimmick  rates  a  readable  feature.  A  section  of 
classified  ads  arranges  for  the  exchange  of  rides 
and  goods. 


Is  Your  Absenteeism  Showing?  asks  T/ie 
HolUnger  Miner  in  a  series  of  articles  on  ab- 
senteeism, published  on  "a  page  for  the  family" 
in  the  12-page  magazine.  The  article,  by  H.  M. 
Ferguson,  deals  in  a  conversational  style  with 
absenteeism  frequency,  promotion,  company 
houses,  financial  difficulties,  and  advances  in 
wages.  He  concludes  that  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, each  employee  decides  from  time  to 
time  how  much  effort  he  will  put  into  his  work, 
how  regularly  he  will  attend  and,  ultimately, 
whether  or  not  he  will  continue  to  work  for  the 
organization.  If  he  decides  that  the  overall  satis- 
factions outweigh  the  disadvantages  of  the  job, 
he  will  continue  to  work  and  will  work  regular- 
ly. If  the  dissatisfactions  outweigh  the  advan- 
tages, he  will  leave. 

Since  people's  needs  vary,  responsible  people 
must  pay  attention  to  the  needs  and  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  being  satisfied.  It  adds  up, 
Ferguson  points  out,  to  a  king-sized  job  and 
calls  for  a  close  relationship  between  the  work- 
man and  his  supervisor.  Both  stand  to  gain  con- 
siderably by  any  reduction  in  absenteeism.  So 
also  do  the  workman's  wife  and  family.  The 
magazine  is  edited  by  Norman  Greene,  and 
published  by  Hollinger  Consolidated  Gold 
Mines  Ltd.,  Timmins,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Letter  Writing  is  discussed  to  good  pur- 
pose in  the  May  Criss  Cross  Currents,  published 
by  Mutual  Benefits  Health  and  Accident  Assn., 
and  United  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Omaha, 
Nebraska.  Editor  Jack  Dixon  declares  that  "take 
a  letter"  is  part  of  the  folklore  of  American 
Business.  Writing  that  letter  concerns  many 
Companies  people.  Several  revealing  pages  of 
pictures  and  texts  show  some  of  the  Companies 
people  who  personalize  Mutual  and  United  by 
using  the  power  of  the  dictated  letter.    An  inset 
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gives  some  pertinent  tips  on  good  letter  writing. 
Do  your  letters  need  a  shave?  is  the  headline. 
Today's  letter  writers  refer  to  redundant  ex- 
pressions, ambiguous  phrases  and  trite  words  in 
business  letters  as  "whiskers,"  says  the  editor. 
Here  are  a  few  with  long,  white  beards  that 
should  be  avoided.  Follows  a  list  of  phrases  to 
avoid,  with  suggested  substitutions.  Some  tips 
on  dictation  manners  complete  the  helpful  ideas 
on  this  page. 

"Bob  Muchemore  answers  your  questions 
on  car  pools,"  is  the  title  of  sound  article  con- 
taining valuable  information  on  a  subject  of 
interest  to  many  employees.  The  author  ex- 
plains the  fine  points  of  insurance  coverage  for 
those  using  car  pools. 


The  Back  Page  of  the  Magazine  was  used 
by  Harriet  Davis,  editor  of  Wilson  Certified 
News,  to  talk  about  the  life-blood  of  a  company. 
Last  year,  she  says,  Wilson  and  Co.  was  60th 
among  the  349  largest  American  corporations 
when  ranked  in  terms  of  sales;  it  was  230th 
when  ranked  in  terms  of  profits.  The  discrep- 
ancy should,  she  warns,  be  of  concern  to  Wilson 
people.  Adequate  profits  are  the  life-blood  of  a 
company  and  job  insurance  for  its  employees. 
To  help  our  Company  earn  better  profits  will 
require  the  finest  kind  of  teamwork  and  the 
best  efforts  from  all  of  us — and  it's  worth  it, 
the  editor  concludes,  "because  it  is  job  insurance 
for  each  of  us."  This  is  plain  speaking,  accept- 
ably stated,  and  well-placed  in  the  magazine. 
It  is  dignified  and  honest,  and  should  be  helpful. 


A  juggler  can  get  us  in  front  of  a  TV 
screen  ...  a  movie  queen  can  get  us  out  to 
the  drive-in  ...  a  split-T  football  coach 
can  get  us  to  the  Rose  Bowl.  But  an  egg- 
head can  get  us  to  the  moon — and  we're 
behind  schedule. 

— Newsweek 
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(Continued  from  page  189) 

differentiated  between  supervisors  and  the  line 
\\()rkcrs. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  supervisors  tend 
to  view  themselves  as  more  conservative  and 
cautious  individuals  than  those  above  them  in 
management.  They  also  appear  to  view  them- 
selves as  more  careful  and  restrained  individuals 
than  do  operative  workers.  No  trend  was  found 
in  self-perceptions  from  upper-management  to 
supervisors  to  line  workers.  In  contrast,  the 
supervisors  as  a  group  differed  in  somewhat  the 
same  way  from  both  those  above  them  and  those 
below.  The  general  picture  of  cautious  indi- 
viduals may  reflect  the  difficult  role  that  these 
first-line  supervisors  must  play. 


About  the  time  you're  important 
enough  to  take  two  hours  for  hinch,  the 
doctor  limits  you  to  a  glass  of  milk. 

—Tatler 


PERSONNEL  POSITIONS 

A  major,  southeastern,  multiplant,  international  manu- 
facturer of  synthetic  fibers  with  a  phenomenal  growth 
record  In  a  mere  seven  years  of  operation  is  socking 
the   following   for   its   corporation   personnel  staff: 

TECHNICAL  PERSONNEL 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Position  requires  technii^ally  trriine.l  ninn  to  asf<ist 
in  the  procurement  of  techniciil  personnel.  Duties 
will  inrlufle  college  recruiting  along  with  normal 
procureniont  and  personnel  prarticPH,  Minimum  of 
three  years  experience  in  personnel  work  re<iuired. 
Kngineering  degree  preferred. 

PERSONNEL  PRACTICES 
SUPERVISOR 

Position  requires  man  with  a  minimum  of  two 
years  industrial  plant  personnel  experience  with 
total  of  at  least  four  years  in  the  personnel  field. 
Puties  will  includo  development  of  corporate  em- 
ployee benefit  plans  and  maintenance  of  corpora- 
tion organization  and  policy  manuals.  Degree 
required. 


Salary  commensurate  with  experience  and  back- 
ground. Excellent  benefit  plans  and  working  con- 
ditions. 


Box  648 

PERSONNEL  JOURNAL 

P.   O.    Box   239  Swarthmore,    Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


Labor  Relations  Writer:  Excellent  opportunity  for  ind 
vidual  with  3-5  years'  experience  in  Industrial  Relations 
Must  have  ability  to  write  and  present  Labor  Relations  pro 
grams  to  top  management.  Analytical  skill  and  writing 
ability  essential.  Labor  relations  experience  desired.  Ad 
vanced  degree  in  Law,  Psychology,  or  Labor  Economics  pre 
ferred.  This  staff  position  in  mid-west  for  a  multi-plan 
operation  offers  advancement,  excellent  salary,  and  libera 
fringe  benefits.  Forward  complete  record  of  education  and 
work  assignments  including  previous  earnings  to  Box  644 


Experienced  Personnel  Man:  Desires  position  that  offers 
challenge  and  opportunity.  Areas  of  experience  include 
employment,  safety,  training,  testing,  and  general  personnel. 
Masters  degree,  industrial  psychology.  Age  36.  Present  sal- 
ary, $9,000.    Will  relocate.   Reply  Box  634. 


Personnel/Training  Director:  9  years'  experience  includ- 
ing foremen  training,  employment,  benefits,  medical  serv- 
ices, safety,  grievance  and  disciplinary  handling,  absentee 
correction,  and  employee  counseling.  Age  33,  married,  B.S. 
plus  graduate  school.   Salary  $9200-$  10,000.   Reply  Box  639. 


Training  Coordinator:  Prominent  Mid-Western  electronic 
corporation  is  seeking  an  experienced  Training  Coordinator 
who  will  independently  recommend  and  co-ordinate  factory, 
office,  and  supervisory  training  programs.  Individual  must 
have  B.\  or  MA  degree,  be  draft  exempt,  and  possess  two 
to  five  years'  industrial  training  experience.  Please  send 
resumes  to  Box  647. 


Industrial  Relations:  Young  man,  30,  married,  seeks 
greater  opportunity  in  industrial  relations.  Six  years'  ex- 
perience in  employee  and  labor  relations,  hiring,  and  other 
personnel  functions.  Degree  in  business  administration. 
Travel  or  relocation  no  barrier.  Present  salary  $6, too.  For 
detailed  resume,  write  Box  640. 


Employee  Relations  Manager:  Industrial  relations  or  per- 
sonnel management  graduate  with  5-10  years'  experience  in 
profession,  preferably  small  companies,  capable  of  imple- 
menting progressive  personnel  policies  in  young,  growing 
chemical  processing  firm.  Write  in  confidence  giving  physical 
description,  education,  experience,  availability  for  intervew, 
testing  and  employment  as  well  as  salary  desired  to  Box  649. 


Management  Development/Training  Specialist:  With 
consistent  record  of  success  in  planning  and  administering 
programs  at  all  levels,  from  apprentice  training  to  manage- 
ment development.  Extensive  experience  in  all  phases  of 
industrial  relations  and  some  engineering  areas.  Private  ex- 
ecutive appraisal  reveals  excellent  ability  to  plan  and  organ- 
ize, with  imagination  to  produce  good  ideas.  Age  41.  Mas- 
ter's degree.   Will  relocate.    Reply  Box  643. 


Personnel  Administration  Consultant:  (M.  or  F.)  for 
community  welfare  planning  agency's  demonstration  pro- 
gram of  consultation  to  agencies  in  socio-psychological  aspects 
of  personnel  administration  and  on  p<isitinn  analysis  and 
evaluation;  background  in  sociology,  psychology  and/or  pub- 
lic administration,  with  some  experience  in  personnel  ad- 
ministration; position  to  be  established  in  6-8  months;  salary 
open;  send  complete  resume  to  Joseph  L.  Zarefsky,  Executive 
Secretary,  Community  Council,  1209'/;  Capitol  Avene,  Hous- 
ton 2,  Texas. 

(See  page  199  for  other  position  opportunities.) 


Personnel  or  Office  Management:  Ambitious,  capable 
administrator  with  strong  practical  personnel  skills  seeks 
challenging  opportunity.  Over  5  years'  broad  experience  in 
all  phases  of  personnel,  office  management  and  manufactur- 
ing. Age  29.  Married.  MB. A.  Prefer  a  dcfiinte  growth 
position  in  the  East.   Reply  Box  645. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Personnel,  Training  Supervisor,  Public  Relations,  Cham- 
ber OF  Commerce  Management,  News  Writer:  Desires  po- 
sition offering  growth  opportunity.  Executive  background. 
Organizer  and  coordinator.  B.S.  degree.  Age  34.  Will  re- 
locate. Arizona  resident.  Present  salary  $7500.  Reply  Box 
632. 


Employee  Benefit  Plan  Administrator  and  Payroll  Man- 
ager: Have  successful  background  in  administration  and 
formulation  of  pension  plan,  group  life  insurance,  hospital 
and  surgical,  sickness  and  accident  and  stock  option  plans. 
Experienced  in  statistical  analyses,  planning  and  control, 
methods  of  procedure,  accounting  and  contract  arrange- 
ments. Also  experienced  as  payroll  manager.  Resume  on 
request.    Reply  Box  633. 


Employee  Benefit  Plans  Manager  of  Staff  CoN5in,TANT: 
For  International  firm.  Experience:  12  years  corporate  and 
field  levels  developing,  presenting,  administering  U.S.  and 
foreign  employee  benefit  plans;  including  pension  life  in- 
surance, medical,  thrift  and  incentive  plans.  Experience  as 
well  with  Executive  Compensation  and  policy.  Under  40. 
Married.  B.A.  in  Economics.  Present  range  $10,000.  Reply 
Box  646. 


Personnel  Administrator:  Age  34,  married,  B.A.  Psychol- 
ogy plus  graduate  work  Industrial  Relations.  7  years'  ex- 
perience personnel  staff  positions  with  mulriplant  metal  fab- 
ricating and  die  casting  industries.  Experience  includes:  labor 
relations,  job  classification  and  evaluation,  recruiting,  place- 
ment, group  insurance,  safety  programs,  etc.  Will  negotiate 
salary  and  conditions.  Locating  Los  Angeles  area  October 
15,  1959.  Available  for  personal  interview  on  or  after  that 
date.  Reply  John  Doe,  375  Monteray  Road,  South  Pasadena, 
California. 


AJvertisementi  will  be  accepted  for  this  section  at  iOif  a  line  for  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  two  insertions; 
20%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers.  Personnel 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  239,  Swarlhmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in  advertisement. 
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Conference  Calendar 


NOVEMBER 

4-5-6  Seattle,  Wash.  Olympic  Hotel 

American  Society  of  Training  Directors.  8th  Annual  Western  Training  Conference. 
Harold  T.  Fretz,  ASTD  (Washington  State  Chapter),  P.  O.  Box  539,  Hoquiam, 
Wash. 

19  Chicago,  111.  Conrad  Hilton 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board  Inc.  General  Session.  NICE,  460  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


DECEMBER 

2-4  New  York,  N.  Y.  Statler  Hotel. 

American  Management  Association,  Inc.  Supervision  Conference  (Special)  AMA, 
Edith  M.  Lynch,  Ass't.  Division  Manager,  15 15  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


JANUARY 

21-22  New  York,  N.  Y.  Hotel  Commodore 
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Hospitals  and 
Collective  Bargaining 
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By  James  L.  Centner 

Personnel  Director 

The  Hess  &  Eisenhardt  Co. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


THE  RECENT  whiilwind,  organizing  drive  in 
New  York  City  by  the  Retail,  Wholesale 
Drug  &  Department  Store  Union  which  cul- 
minated in  over  forty  hospitals  "going  union" 
should  cause  many  a  hospital  administrator  and 
trustee  in  other  sections  of  this  country  to  pull 
up  short,  and  to  take  a  close  look  at  his  personnel 
management  function. 

Hospitals  are  big  business,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  In  dollars,  the  hospital  industry 
ranks  fifth  in  the  United  States.  They  have  the 
highest  percentage  of  total  cost  attributed  to 
direct  labor  of  any  sizeable  business  in  the  entire 
country,  variously  estimated  from  seventy  to 
ninety  percent.  On  a  national  average,  it  requires 
three  hospital  employees  to  service  one  patient 
bed;  in  other  words,  a  thousand-bed  hospital 
would  have  a  minimum  of  three  thousand  em- 
ployees. This  is  similar  to  a  medium-sized  man- 
ufacturing company. 

In  general,  hospitals  have  lagged  far  behind 
industry  in  recognizing  the  need  for,  and  pro- 
viding, the  industrial  relations  stafif  function.  In 
many  hospitals  of  several  hundred  employees, 
the  personnel  function  is  performed  as  "the  other 
hat"  of  an  aheady  harried  administrator,  or  his 
assistant.  In  others,  there  may  be  a  personnel 
mechanic  with  little  training  in  personnel  ad- 
ministration—simply a  record  keeper,  and  cer- 
tainly not  a  key  staff  advisor.  In  still  others, 
there  are  qualified  or  potentially  qualified  per- 
sonnel directors,  heading  up  both  the  staff  func- 
tion and  the  departmental  personnel  necessary  to 
implement  the  complete  range  of  an  effective 
employee  relations  program. 

It  was  obvious  in  the  New  York  situation — 
and  it  is  even  more  obvious  in  other  sections  of 


The  organization  of  hospital  employees 
in  New  York  City  has  pointed  up  the  fact 
that  in  many  hospitals  no  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  industrial  relations 
staff  function.  Suggestions  are  given  for 
effective  leadership  in  the  future. 


the  country — that,  in  general,  hospital  manage- 
ment, particularly  in  voluntary,  non-profit  hos- 
pitals, is  just  plain  "scared  stiff"  of  collective 
bargaining,  and  that  the  fear  is  one  based  on  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  what  collective  bargaining 
is,  why  employees  feel  they  need  to  turn  to  it, 
and  how  to  approach  it  in  the  first  place.  This 
is  a  direct  parallel  to  the  attitudes  and  fears  ex- 
pressed by  businessmen  in  the  decade  of  the 
thirties,  and  in  the  early  post  World  War  II  era. 

In  New  York,  in  the  case  of  voluntary,  non- 
profit hospitals,  the  real  issue  was,  and  still  is, 
whether  such  hospitals  must  recognize  a  union 
as  bargaining  agent  for  non-professional  em- 
ployees. Employees  of  six  hospitals  struck  for 
forty-six  days  to  win  a  form  of  limited  recogni- 
tion, a  grievance  procedure  culminating  in  arbi- 
tration if  necessary,  wage  increases,  and  the  right 
to  belong  to  a  union  without  fear  of  discrimina- 
tion. During  the  course  of  the  strike,  a  State 
Supreme  Court  justice  ruled  that  the  strike  was 
legal,  and  refused  the  hospitals  an  anti-strike 
injunction.  His  decision  has  been  appealed,  and 
is  still  pending. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  strike  in  the  volun- 
tary, non-profit  hospitals,  thirty-seven  privately- 
owned  hospitals  concluded  a  new  three-year  con- 
tract, calling  generally  for  wage  increases,  fivc- 
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day  week,  vacations,  holidays,  and  other  benefits, 
including  a  grievance  procedure  culminating  in 
arbitration.  The  union  recognition  issue  was  not 
at  stake  in  the  case  of  these  proprietary  hospitals. 

Statements  by  the  Unions 

Some  thought-provoking  statements  have 
evolved  as  the  aftermath  of  the  New  York  hos- 
pital strikes.  A  statement  signed  and  issued  by 
promment  New  Yorkers,  caUing  themselves  the 
Committee  for  a  Just  Settlement  of  the  Hospital 
Strike  said  the  strike  could  have  been  settled  at 
once  if  the  hospitals  would  agree  to  recognize 
the  right  of  non-medical  employees  to  bargain 
collectively  through  a  union  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. The  AFL-CIO  News  quotes  the  president 
of  the  American  Hospital  Association  as  saying 
that  demands  of  hospital  employees  for  union 
recognition  stem  from  the  fact  that  they  feel  "the 
old  system  is  unjust,  unfair,  or  .  .  .  not  in  their 
best  interest."  It  also  attributes  to  the  president 
of  the  International  CathoUc  Truth  Society  a 
charge  that  the  hospitals  had  ignored  social  jus- 
tice in  failing  to  pay  living  wages  to  the  workers 
and  in  refusing  to  recognize  their  union. 

It  is  obvious  that  hospital  management  is  on 
the  brink  of  a  consideration  of  the  legal,  moral, 
and  ethical  aspects  of  collective  bargaining,  just 
as  the  manufacturers  were  twenty  years  ago. 
Hospital  administrators  have  a  wealth  of  infor- 
mation at  their  disposal  to  avoid  the  costly  mis- 
takes many  manufacturers  made  in  considering 
the  problem. 

The  first  mistake  not  to  make  of  course,  is 
the  one  which  starts  with  the  head-in-the-sand 
approach,  like  this  "Why,  our  employees  would 
never  join  a  union— we're  a  big,  happy  family 
with  an  open-door  policy,"  or  "We're  non-profit 
— our  people  don't  have  the  right  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively." 

"Encouraging  the  practice  and  procedures 
of  collective  bargaining  and  protecting  the  exer- 
cise by  workers  of  full  freedom  of  association, 
self-organization,  and  designation  of  representa- 
tives of  their  own  choosing,  for  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  the  terms  and  conditions  of  their 
employment  or  other  mutual  aid  or  protection" 
—this  is  the  announced   policy  of  the  United 


States  with  regard  to  collective  bargaining,  as 
expressed  in  both  the  Wagner  and  Taft-Hartley 
Acts.  With  such  an  announced  policy,  it  is  not 
beyond  the  realm  of  possibility  that  the  courts 
will  rule  liberally  in  favor  of  that  concept,  even 
where  some  exclusions  have  seemed  in  past 
decades  to  exist  on  the  basis  of  an  interpretation 
of  federal  and  state  statutes. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  material  available  to 
any  hospital  administrator  and  his  staff  on  the 
process  of  collective  bargaining — not  only  on 
how  to  participate  in  it  if  and  when  it  arrives, 
but  also  how  to  avoid  it.  Employees  generally  do 
not  feel  the  need  to  organize  unless  their  condi- 
tions of  employment  are  in  some  way  so  undesir- 
able they  feel  the  need  of  collective  strength  to 
get  management  to  listen.  Personnel  research 
has  shown  time  and  again  that  the  wage  issue  is 
not  the  usual  motivator,  and  that  it  generally 
ranks  a  poor  third  behind  recognition  and 
security. 

Handling  of  Grievances 
Poorly  handled  grievances— or  grievances 
not  handled  at  all — probably  account  for  more 
employees  diverting  their  allegiance  to  unions 
than  any  other  single  reason.  The  "open  door" 
is  so  wide  open  that  no  one  cares  to  go  through 
it.  And  the  word  "grievance"  is  a  perfectly  good 
word,  even  though  many  managers  want  to 
avoid  it  like  the  plague.  Call  them  "gripes," 
"beefs,"  "complaints" — and  they're  still  griev- 
ances, and  every  employee  knows  the  word,  and 
that  it  means  somebody  thinks  an  injustice  has 
been  done,  levelled  in  his  direction.  Prompt  and 
fair  adjustment  of  these  problems  is  a  keystone 
of  sound  employee  relations. 

Proper  compensation  is  another  keystone, 
and  a  consideration  of  what  is  "proper"  in  a 
given  community  depends  on  sound  surveys, 
fairly  determined  evaluations,  minimums  and 
maximums  which  have  been  communicated  to 
individual  employees,  and  provisions  for  keeping 
the  structure  sound  and  current.  In  the  case  of 
hospitals,  there  have  been  significant  shifts  in  the 
old  perquisite  system  of  payment,  and  in  the 
attitudes  of  employees  in  working  for  non-profit 
organizations,  no  matter  with  whom  affiliated. 
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In  a  country  with  steadily  climbing  standards 
and  planes  of  living,  it  is  less  than  realistic  to 
expect  that  many  of  the  million  individuals  now 
employed  by  hospitals  are  so  dedicated  to  their 
contribution  to  the  sick  that  they  are  therefore 
willing  to  accept  sub-standard  wages  and  work- 
ing conditions.  It  would  be  a  sad  commentary 
on  social  justice,  indeed,  if  we  were  to  attempt 
to  defend  that  premise  for  other  than  religious 
groups  of  various  denominations  who  not  only 
teach,  but  live,  in  the  primacy  of  the  spiritual 
over  the  material. 

Other  areas  of  sound  management  the  ad- 
ministrator should  look  at  are  communications 
and  supervision.  Each  is  the  fit  subject  for  a 
shelf  of  books.  Communication  is  simply  the 
vehicle  by  which  pro-management  attitudes  are 
formed,  and  it  requires  that  employees  know 
what  is  going  on  so  that  they  understand  and 
appreciate  management,  the  soundness  of  its 
policies,  and  the  ultimate  goals  to  which  all 
must  work— a  wonderful  goal  in  the  hospitals, 
since  it  has  to  be  the  finest  possible  patient 
care.  While  there  are  all  sorts  of  communication 
devices,  none  will  beat  that  inherent  in  the  art 
of  leadership— a  sincere,  friendly,  man-to-man 
approach. 

Leadership  is,  of  course,  tied  in  with  super- 
vision, and  here  again  the  old  autocratic,  func- 
tional organization  of  many  hospitals  could  bear 
a  long,  hard  look.  Many  supervisors  are  able  to 
give  lip>-service  to  all  the  principles  of  leadership 
— but  they  are  unable  to  put  them  into  practice. 
Many  good  supervisors  are  so  burdened  with 
administrative  tasks  they  do  not  have  time  to 
lead  their  employees. 

It  is  easy  to  sit  back  and  point  the  finger 
at  sore  spots  without  having  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems. Many  times,  a  simple  recognition  that  a 
problem  exists  will  p)oint  the  way  to  the  solution. 
To  be  aware  of  a  problem  requires  an  objective, 
eyes-wide-open  approach,  rather  than  any  form 
of  suppression  of  the  issues,  no  matter  how  well- 
intentioned,  or  stifling  discussion  by  discarding 
the  problems  to  file  thirteen.  To  repeat:  moral, 
legal,  ethical  and  yes,  managerial  issues  are  in- 
volved in  a  consideration  of  possible  collective 


bargaining  in  the  hospitals.  Only  an  enlightened 
administrator  and  his  staff  can  deal  with  it 
effectively. 


Coming  Up — A  Million  New 
Jobs  a  Year 

Ways  and  means  to  finance  the  millions  of  new 
jobs  that  will  be  needed  in  the  next  decade  to  keep 
pace  with  population  growth  are  outlined  in  a 
study  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  entitled  "Investment  for  Jobs." 

Census  estimates  are  that  the  present  work 
force  of  more  than  70  million  persons  will  swell  to 
87  million  by  1970 — ^an  increase  demanding  that 
over  a  million  new  jobs  be  set  up  every  year. 

With  tools  and  equipment  for  a  single  indus- 
trial job  now  costing  $15,000,  the  study  points  out 
that  an  annual  outlay  of  at  least  $15  billion  must  be 
forthcoming  from  investors  to  meet  this  demand 
alone. 

Additional  billions  will  be  needed,  the  study 
says,  to  finance  new  jobs  for  employees  released  by 
obsolescent  industries,  or  because  of  improved  effi- 
ciency. 

Whether  this  challenge  can  be  met,  the  study 
asserts,  will  depend  largely  on  the  adoption  of  pub- 
lic policies  that  encourage  investment  in  new  or 
expanded  business,  the  well-springs  of  new  jobs. 


It  is  usually  possible  to  criticize  effec- 
tively in  more  ways  than  one.  One  man 
may  be  soft-spoken  and  courteous  when- 
ever he  criticizes.  His  pieople  are  intensely 
loyal  to  him.  Another  is  hardboiled.  He 
shoots  his  criticism  straight  from  the 
shoulder.   And  his  people  love  it! 

This  is  not  a  paradox.  The  fact  is  that 
effective,  well-received  criticism  is  not  a 
matter  of  toughness  or  politeness,  not  a 
matter  of  following  someone  else's  for- 
mula. What  really  counts  is  that  your 
behavior  must  be  consistent  with  your  own 
personality  and  your  people  must  believe 
that  the  purpose  of  your  criticism  is  con- 
structive. 

Benjamin  Balinsky  and  Ruth  Burger 

in  The  Executive  Interview 

(Harper) 


Are  Hospitals  Different? 


By  Samuel  L.  Barres 

Personnel  Director 

Boston  Lying-in  Hospital 


RUNNING  a  voluntary,  non-profit  hospital  has 
^never  been  an  easy  job.  In  recent  years — 
with  inflation,  mounting  deficits,  decreased  phil- 
anthropic giving,  problems  with  Blue  Cross,  and 
stinging  articles  in  popular  magazines  —  it's 
downright  torment.  And  now,  the  ultimate 
blow  has  been  struck  in  the  form  of  the  threat 
of  unionization. 

There  isn't  a  "harried"  hospital  administra- 
tor in  the  nation  who  would  not  be  delighted  to 
be  able  to  increase  the  wages  and  otherwise  im- 
prove the  working  conditions  of  his  employees, 
whether  they  are  members  of  a  labor  union  or 
not.  Faced  with  problems  that  would  shake  most 
executives  in  private  industry,  however,  they  find 
it  difficult  even  to  allocate  enough  funds  to  pro- 
vide minimal  annual  or  biennial  "cost-of-living" 
adjustments.  Trying  to  keep  the  cost  of  patient 
care  within  reasonable  limits  and  still  provide 
for  needed  research,  teaching,  plant  maintenance 
and  improvement,  and  other  "non-remunerative" 
functions  and  facilities  is  rapidly  becoming  im- 
possible under  present  systems  of  financing. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  hospital  man- 
agement is  "scared  stiff"  of  collective  bargaining. 
This  fear  is  not  based  on  lack  of  knowledge,  but 
rather  on  the  experience  of  the  limited  number 
of  hospitals  which  have  been  organized.  Despite 
advance  protestations  by  the  unions  to  the  con- 
trary, there  seem  to  be  certain  inevitable  results 
of  unionization— many  of  them  clearly  harmful 
to  the  hospital,  its  patients,  its  community,  and 
even  to  its  "non-professional"  employees. 

First,  of  course,  there  are  wage  increases, 
which  the  union  must  demand  and  get  if  it  is  to 
maintain  any  control  over  its  members.  This  is 
something  positive,  tangible,  dramatic — and  dev- 
astating   to    the    hospital's    financial    structure. 


The  opinions  of  the   author   arc  his  own   and   do   not 
necessarily  reflect  the  thinking  of  his  organization. 


Because  of  the  timeliness  of  the  subject 
of  hospitals  and  unions,  we  asked  for 
these  comments.  The  author  has  been 
personnel  director  of  the  Boston  Lying-in 
Hospital,  teaching  hospital  for  obstetrics, 
affiliated  with  the  Harvard  Medical 
School;  and  is  President  for  the  third 
year  of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Per- 
sonnel Directors'  Association. 


Again,  no  one  would  deny  the  need  and  justifi- 
cation for  bettering  the  financial  lot  of  hospital 
employees.  Nor  do  many  people  today  subscribe 
to  the  thesis  of  "non-financial  compensations"  or 
"social  sacrifice"  in  the  care  of  the  sick.  But  a 
sudden,  unplanned  across-the-board  raise  of  this 
type  can  be  met  only  by  increasing  patient 
charges,  which  are  already  fantastically  high. 
Some  other  means  of  financing  increased  payroll 
costs  must  be  found. 

The  unions  contend  that  it  is  possible  for  a 
hospital  to  increase  its  payroll  expense  by  as 
much  as  one-third  without  raising  its  rates.  It 
can  accomplish  this,  they  maintain,  by  attacking 
the  gross  inefficiency  which  exists  in  all  hospitals 
today.  And  they're  right!  Hospitals  are  ineffi- 
cient. What  private  industry  would  be  so  un- 
thinking as  to  invest  thousands  of  dollars  in 
complex  equipment  that  might  be  used  only 
once  every  month  or  so?  What  other  business 
would  attempt  to  remain  open  and  provide  com- 
plete service  on  an  around-the-clock  basis,  seven 
days  a  week,  often  paying  for  standby  labor 
which  is  not  used  due  to  lack  of  "customers".'' 
And  where  but  in  hospitals  would  we  find  such 
a  ridiculous  and  expensive  waste  of  time  as  that 
involved  in  "tender,  loving  care"."" 
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Because  they  are  providing  a  service— a  hu- 
man service— hospitals  must  have  a  high  cost  for 
direct  labor  (though  not  nearly  as  high  as  the 
"various  estimates"  above  might  indicate).  And 
the  three -to-one  ratio  of  employees  to  beds  is  not 
terribly  out  of  line  if  we  realize  that  this  is  to 
cover  168  hours  a  week  rather  than  40,  that  it 
includes  a  multitude  of  services  we  tend  to  over- 
look (dietetics,  housekeeping,  maintenance, 
laundry,  clerical,  etc.),  and  that  it  often  includes 
teaching  and  research  personnel  as  well  as  those 
engaged  more  directly  in  patient  care.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  hospitals  are  admittedly  ineffi- 
cient, and  the  costs  of  this  Inefficiency  must  be 
borne  largely  by  the  patients  whose  lives  it  im- 
proves and  saves. 

Blue  Cross  Premiums 

Along  with  increases  in  patient  charges, 
there  are— also  inevitably — increases  in  Blue  Cross 
premium  rates  to  meet  increased  costs.  Although 
this  additional  income  is  desperately  needed  by 
the  hospitals,  the  unions  have  consistently  op- 
posed Blue  Cross  requests  for  premium  adjust- 
ments during  (and  following)  their  attempts  to 
organize  hospital  employees.  Since  Blue  Cross 
payments  now  play  such  an  important  part  in 
the  financial  picture  of  most  hospitals,  this  reac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  unions  is  most  unrealistic. 

While  we  may  deplore  the  "old,  autocratic, 
functional  organization  of  many  hospitals,"  we 
must  also  admit  that  emergency  situations  some- 
times make  it  necessary  to  resort  to  it.  A  patient 
has  a  need,  and  a  supervisor  issues  an  order  to 
an  employee  related  to  that  need.  In  a  unionized 
hospital— if  the  employee  feels  that  the  request 
is  not  a  legitimate  one,  or  that  it  is  beyond  the 
scope  of  his  job — he  may  refuse  to  carry  it  out, 
and  instead  seek  out  and  consult  with  his  shop 
steward  about  the  alleged  grievance.  This  is 
probably  very  democratic,  but  it  also  constitutes 
interference  with  the  basic  job  of  every  hospital 
worker— the  care  of  the  patient. 

A  number  of  other  things  may  happen  when 
a  union  organizes  hospital  employees — jurisdic- 
tional disputes,  emphasis  on  seniority  at  the  ex- 
pense of  individual  merit,  attempts  by  the  union 
to  "improve"  the  organizational  and  operating 


efficiency  of  the  hospital,  and  so  on  and  on. 
Perhaps  we  could  be  less  critical  of  these  activities 
if  we  were  convinced  that  the  motives  of  the 
organizers  were  always  sincere,  that  they  are 
truly  interested  in  improving  the  status  of  "op- 
pressed" hospital  employees  rather  than  invading 
a  virgin  territory  because  so  few  others  are  avail- 
able. But  even  if  we  can  accept  all  of  the  other 
consequences  of  unionization,  we  must  continue 
to  be  critical  of  the  only  effective  method  of  the 
union  for  enforcing  its  demands  —  the  strike. 
A  hospital  administrator  may  concede  the 
right  of  his  employees  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively,  but  he  can  never  accept  their  right 
to  strike.  It  hardly  seems  necessary  to  point  out 
that  a  strike  interferes  with  the  ability  of  a  hos- 
pital to  carry  on  its  major  function  of  caring  for 
the  sick  and  injured,  and  is  therefore  clearly  not 
in  the  public  interest.  Even  union  officials  ap- 
parently recognized  this  just  prior  to  the  New 
York  affair,  when  they  promised  that  no  hospital 
would  ever  be  struck.  Their  later  "justification" 
that  they  were  "forced"  to  strike  and  picket  and 
boycott  to  achieve  recognition  may  constitute  a 
valid  legal  argument,  but  it  must  be  small  com- 
fort to  patients  and  their  anxious  families. 

Non-Profit  Hospitals  Different 
Now,  what  does  all  of  this  add  up  to— the 
fact  that  I  am  anti-union.'  Hardly,  for  my  repu- 
tation in  both  labor  and  management  circles  is 
quite  the  opposite.  In  fact,  much  of  my  informa- 
tion about  this  subject  comes  from  good  friends 
in  organized  labor,  some  of  whom  (privately,  of 
course)  even  agree  with  my  views.  No,  what  it 
adds  up  to  is  simply  the  realization  that  employ- 
ment in  the  voluntary,  charitable,  non-profit 
hospital  is  somehow  different  from  that  in  pri- 
vate industry,  or  even  in  the  profit-making  pro- 
prietary hospital  and  the  tax-supported  govern- 
mental hospital.  This  uniqueness,  which  has 
been  clearly  recognized  by  exemptions  in  federal 
and  state  laws  encouraging  unionization,  must 
be  the  central  issue  in  any  such  discussion— 
whether  from  a  moral,  ethical,  or  even  legal 
viewpoint. 

During    the    past    fifteen    years — both    as 
{Continued  on  page  209) 


Helping  Groups  Make  Decisions 


By  Stephen  J.  Glass 

Senior  Training  Officer 

San  Bernardino  Air  Materiel  Area 


WHAT  IS  THE  enigma  of  present  day  society  ? 
What  mires  the  activities  within  industry, 
business,  government,  the  military  schools,  and 
homes  ? 

Ineptness!  Ineptness  in  arriving  at,  and 
implementing  decisions. 

Today  we  live  in  a  complex  social  structure. 
The  majority  of  the  decisions  we  make,  either 
in  private  or  public  life,  are  based  upon  the 
opinions  and  information  acquired  from  family, 
friends,  and  business  associates.  The  implemen- 
tation of  these  decisions,  once  again,  is  dependent 
upon  positive  group  action. 

Here  at  Norton,  when  a  manager  or  other 
member  of  the  management  team  feels  that  a 
problem  area  exists,  he  is  free  to  call  upon  the 
Training  Staff.  Generally  the  problem  will  in- 
volve a  group.  The  outcome  of  such  a  summons 
will  be  the  scheduling  of  a  Conference  Work- 
shop. The  workshop  is  designed  to  pinpoint  the 
problems,  remove  the  bottlenecks  which  restrict 
the  flow  of  ideas,  and  establish  awareness  of  the 
logical  and  orderly  decision  making  process.  A 
typical  group  was  made  up  of  a  production 
manager,  four  branch  managers,  eight  section 
supervisors,  an  industrial  engineer,  a  budget 
analyst  and  the  training  officer. 

Through  continuous  research  and  analysis, 
we  have  discovered  that  it  is  impossible  to  solve 
f>roblems,  make  decisions,  or  to  implement  these 
decisions  unless  unimpeded  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical communication  channels  exist.  In  order  to 
facilitate  communications  and  obtain  optimum 
awareness,  sensitivity  and  understanding  of  the 
decision  making  process,  we  use  vertically  inte- 
grated conference  workshop  groups. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  trainer  in  these 
conferences  to  act  as  a  non-directive  observer.  His 
sole  purpose  is  to  help  the  conferees  solve  their 
own  problems. 


This  article  was  written  from  the  experi- 
ence of  many  four-  to  eight-hour  work- 
shop sessions.  The  Training  Director 
helped  a  group  made  up  of  people  from 
various  levels  of  responsibility  to  come  to 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  problems.  The 
article  reflects  the  author's  viewpoint,  not 
necessarily  that  of  the  Air  Force. 


Idea  Bottlenecks 

The  blocks  to  problem  solving  and  decision 
making  encountered  in  the  workshops  are  similar 
to  bottlenecks  found  in  a  production  shop.  How- 
ever, in  a  shop  the  bottleneck  may  be  seen  and 
physically  removed.  Idea  bottlenecks  are  in- 
tangible. They  can  only  be  felt  in  the  form  of 
tension,  anxiety,  apathy,  belligerence,  conformity, 
escape,  silence,  or  other  manifestations  of  the 
intangible  blocks  which  create  inner  turmoil. 

When  the  12  to  15  members  of  a  work  team 
sit  down  in  a  room,  it  becomes  obvious  that  here 
we  have  a  group  of  individuals  with  fundamen- 
tally the  same  basic  needs,  but  who  differ  in 
experience,  education,  age,  sex,  physical  bearing, 
and  religion.  As  a  result,  each  one  sees  the  situ- 
ation through  different  eyes.  Suddenly,  the  room 
is  filled  with  all  types  of  communication  barriers. 
The  most  prominent  are  status,  seniority,  age. 
education,  appearance,  and  tendency  to  be  judges. 

Generally,  the  status  figure  adopts  a  role 
and  creates  a  cHmate  that  dictates  where  bottle- 
necks will  occur  and  which  individuals  will  be 
responsible  for  them.  It  is  at  this  point,  while 
bottlenecks  are  in  the  formative  stage,  that  the 
status  figure  must  sense  his  own  attitudes, 
thoughts,  and  feelings,  as  well  as  those  of  each 
conferee.  Being  aware  of  these  things  he  is  then 
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in  a  position  to  determine  where  each  indi- 
vidual's thoughts  are  on  the  conveyor  system  of 
the  decision  making  process,  and  to  know  where 
bottlenecks  are  developing.  Then,  he  must  ad- 
vance the  overall  welfare  of  the  unit  by  becoming 
a  facilitator  of  communications;  stimulating  the 
apathetic,  the  silent,  and  the  withdrawn  to  ex- 
press their  thoughts,  feelings,  and  attitudes.  At 
the  same  time  he  must  calm  the  belligerent,  the 
aggressive,  and  the  dominant;  and  perceive 
reality  as  it  exists  within  the  group. 

The  Decision  Making  Process 
There  is  an  orderly  succession  of  moves  to 
make  in  coming  to  the  decision. 

1.  Awareness  of  Problem 

2.  Definition  of  Problem 

3.  Gathering  of  Data 

4.  Analysis  of  Data 

5.  Generation  of  Alternatives 

6.  Listing  of  Alternatives 

7.  Solution 

The  status  figure  in  facilitating  communica- 
tions of  his  group  must  develop  skill  in:  (i)  Lis- 
tening with  understanding,  (2)  expressing 
things  in  different  ways  to  different  people,  (3) 
diagnosing  the  pulse  of  his  unit,  (4)  reflecting 
content  and  feeling,  i.e.,  the  skill  of  motivation. 

Only  with  an  awareness  of  the  preceding 
conditions  and  the  use  of  the  preceding  skills  can 
the  status  figure  assist  the  group  in  a  step  by  step 
progression  through  the  decision  process. 

If  an  administrator  violates  any  of  these 
principles  and  adopts  the  ideas  and  feelings  of 
the  minority,  there  is  usually  created  a  clique, 
i.e.,  a  new  organization  within  the  organization, 
and  an  additional  major  communication  barrier 
is  developed. 

It  is  in  the  conference  workshops  where  we 
learn  that  some  people,  such  as  Engineers,  Ac- 
countants, and  Statisticians  claim  they  deal  only 
with  facts.  Others  such  as  Purchasing  Agents, 
Salesmen,  and  Psychologists,  claim  they  deal 
more  with  ideas  and  opinions.  Due  to  this 
divergence  of  opinion  we  have  found  it  necessary 
to  adopt  the  word  "data"  in  the  decision  making 
process.  "Data"  means  all  the  facts,  opinions, 
ideas,  thoughts,  and  feelings  that  evolve  within 


the  conference  room  and  have  an  impact  upon 
making  decisions. 

It  has  been  my  experience  in  vertically 
aligned  groups  that  regardless  of  verbal  accent  or 
apparent  progress  it  is  only  possible  to  reach  a 
reahstic  acceptable  and  implementable  decision 
through  a  free  exchange  of  thoughts,  feelings, 
and  ideas.  It  is  only  then  that  true  data  are 
entered  on  the  conveyor  of  ideas  which  leads  to 
decision;  the  acceptance  and  implementation  of 
this  decision  by  the  participants  in  the  manage- 
ment team. 

My  experience  over  the  past  2  years  shows 
that  where  an  administrator  could  and  would 
communicate  with  his  group  and  stimulate  inter- 
group  communications,  the  people  became  self 
motivated  and  automatically  increased  produc- 
tion. 

Are  Hospitals  Diflferent? 

{Continued  from  page  207) 
patient  and  as  personnel  director— I  have  devel- 
oped a  great  deal  of  respect  for  so-called  "non- 
professional" hospital  employees,  and  I  am  as 
aware  as  anyone  else  of  the  urgent  need  for 
improvements  in  their  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions in  many  hospitals.  For  the  reasons 
stated  above,  I  am  not  convinced  that  organiza- 
tion and  collective  bargaining  are  the  best  means 
of  bringing  about  such  improvements  under 
present  circumstances. 

If  hospitals  are  unionized,  then  unions  must 
be  prepared  to  yield  certain  of  their  rights  (no- 
tably the  strike  weapon),  just  as  managements 
must  be  prepared,  in  turn,  to  improve  their 
relations  with — and  guarantee  fair  and  honest 
treatment  for — all  of  their  employees.  In  any 
event,  the  restrictions  which  must  be  accepted 
by  employees  in  these  institutions  are  far  fewer, 
and  far  less  severe,  than  those  already  imposed 
upon  the  struggling  institutions  themselves. 


We  need  not  fear  the  future  if  each  day 
we  consistently,  honestly,  intelligently  and 
faithfully  measure  up  to  our  best. 

— Carl  Holmes 


Job-Centered  Interview  Aid 


By  James  W.  Hoose 


A  COUPLE  of  years  ago,  we  were  confronted 
with  a  problem  in  hiring  skilled  machine 
operators  who  could  set  up  their  own  machines. 
Cases  were  numerous  of  hiring  men  with  i8 
years  successful  experience  with  top  references  as 
a  lathe  operator  but  who  could  not  handle  the 
work  in  our  shop.  It  became  apparent  that  we 
needed  something  to  augment  the  normal  inter- 
view process. 

We  investigated  several  devices  and  tech- 
niques and  finally  developed  our  own  job  cen- 
tered interview  aid.  It  has  proven  most  satis- 
factory and  might  be  useful  in  solving  some 
other  firm's  hiring  problems. 

The  Aid  is  a  systematic  procedure  which 
furnishes  a  convenient  means  for  expanding  and 
verifying  the  information  obtained  during  the 
employment  interview.  It  is  intended  only  as 
a  small  work  sample  to  measure  an  applicant's 
qualifications  during  the  interview— rather  than 
a  comprehensive  achievement  test.  No  scoring 
or  norms  were  established  because  the  purpose 
of  the  Aid  is  not  to  measure  ability  but  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  applicant  has  merely  a  casual 
acquaintance  with  the  skill  in  question,  or  a  real 
working  knowledge  of  shop  fundamentals.  It 
is  a  screening  device  and  not  a  selection  device. 
Those  whose  performance  indicates  good  under- 
standing are  processed  further. 

Purpose 

There  are  available  on  the  market  similar 
standardized  devices  with  complete  norms.  We 
developed  this  instrument  for  our  own  use  and 
think  that  it  is  superior  because: 

*  Machine  operators  are  unaccustomed  and 
uneasy  in  performing  written  tasks.  This 
has  an  undeterminable  effect  on  their  per- 
formance. 

*  This  Aid  does  not  interrupt  the  interview 


A  psychologist  worked  out  this  practical 
way  for  the  employment  office  to  select 
machine  operators.  Foremen  can  under- 
stand this  test  and  because  they  helped 
design  it,  they  are  on  the  same  team  with 
the  interviewer  when  it  comes  time  to  hire. 


rapport,  but  rather,  is  an  integral  part.  All 
materials  are  kept  on  my  desk. 

*  This  type  device  goes  a  long  way  toward 
eliminating  friction  between  supervisors 
and  the  employment  office.  The  foremen 
can  understand  this  aid  and  thereby  it 
places  the  interviewer  and  the  foreman  on 
the  same  team. 

*  It  is  job  centered  in  that  all  materials  used 
are  standard  materials  from  the  shop.  This 
also  makes  the  cost  of  the  program  negli- 
gible. 

*  Norms  only  handicap  the  process,  since 
our  organization  cannot  use  the  typical 
machine  operator. 

E>ESCRIPTION 

The  Aid  consists  of  a  gear  shaft,  a  blue  print 
(see  inside  front  cover),  a  6"  scale,  and  a  i"  set 
of  micrometers. 

Administration  of  the  Aid  is  standardized 
and  is  administered  in  four  sections;  not  as  an 
interruption  in  the  interview,  but  as  part  of  it. 
Part  of  the  section  is  merely  observation  and  part 
is  actual  performance.  At  no  time  is  the  appli- 
cant given  any  indication  as  to  what  is  right,  or 
wrong. 

Section  I— Micrometer: 

A.  Observation:  The  applicant  is  observed 
as  he  handles  and  uses  the  micrometer. 
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We  are  interested  in : 

1.  How  does  he  hold  the  mike— natu- 
rally or  uncomfortably? 

2.  Does  he  check  to  see  if  it  is  accurate 
and  clean? 

3.  How  does  he  turn  the  thimble— does 
he  use  his  hand  or  run  it  up  his  arm 
for  long  distances?  Does  he  thumb 
accurately  for  short  distance?  Does 
he  use  the  ratchet? 

4.  How  does  he  read  it — quickly  and 
easily,  or  with  difficulty?  Can  he 
read  it? 

B.   Performance: 

1.  He  is  asked  to  measure  the  O.D.  of 
the  small  shaft  and  the  middle  shaft. 
(The  small  shaft  is  so  constructed 
that  it  is  perfect  at  the  outer  extreme 
and  is  .005  undersize  next  to  the 
middle  shaft.  This  gives  you  a  large 
number  of  answers  as  to  size  but  the 
best  machinist  will  find  the  taper. 
The  middle  shaft  is  at  the  upper 
limit.  The  competent  machinist  will 
check  for  out-of-round.) 

2.  He  is  then  requested  to  measure  the 
length  of  the  middle  shaft. 

(This  requires  miking  the  over-all 
length  of  the  large  and  middle  shaft; 
then  miking  the  length  of  the  large 
shaft  and  subtracting  the  difference. 
He  isn't  told  how  to  do  this.) 

3.  The  micrometer  is  set  .4323  and  the 
applicant  is  asked  to  read  the  mike. 
(This  is  to  determine  if  he  can  read 
"tenths.") 

Section  II— The  Scale: 
Performance: 

1.  The  applicant  is  asked  to  check  the  over- 
all length,  and  the  length  of  the  small 
shaft. 

(Both  lengths  are  accurate  but  he  is  ob- 
served as  he  uses  the  scale.  The  proper 
method  is  to  stand  it  on  a  smooth  surface, 
placing  the  small  shaft  down  and  placing 
the  scale  parallel  to  the  shaft.) 

2.  He  is  requested  to  check  the  diameter  of 
the  counterbore.  (This  is  oversize.) 


Section  III — The  Blue  Print:  (See  inside  front 
cover) 

A.  Observation:  Much  about  the  man's 
ability  to  read  blue  prints  may  be  ob- 
served during  the  performance  in 
micrometers  and  scale. 

1.  Does  he  readily  recognize  the  various 
views  ? 

2.  Does  he  understand  the  significance 
of  the  limits? 

3.  Can  he  find  hidden  dimensions? 
(As  he  measures  the  various  tests,  he 
is  asked  what  size  the  print  calls  for.) 

B.  Performance: 

1.  How  deep  should  the  recess  be- 
tween the  small  and  middle  shaft  be? 
(This  requires  computing  from  frac- 
tions to  decimals — use  of  the  decimal 
equivalent  chart  is  permitted.) 

2.  What  kind  of  steel  would  you  use  to 
make  this? 

3.  To  what  scale  is  the  print  made  ? 

4.  What  do  the  symbols  "G"  and 
"COMM"  refer  to? 

Section  IV-Set-Up: 

This  same  print  is  used  for  lathe  or  O.D. 
grinder  operators.  We  use  similar  appropri- 
ate prints  for  other  machine  operators. 
I.   He  is  asked:  "If  you  were  given  stock  4" 
long  and  i"  around,  what  would  you  do 
to  machine  this  piece?" 
(There  are  various  ways  this  may  be  an- 
swered, but  the  extent  of  his  knowledge 
is  readily  determined  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  set-up.) 
To  minimize  judgment  errors,  there  are  two 
factors  of  which  the  interviewer  must  be 
constantly  aware: 

First,  there  are  those  people,  who  through 
reading  or  education,  have  learned  these 
fundamentals  but  yet  have  never  put  them 
to  practice.  Therefore,  we  are  not  over- 
whelmed simply  because  an  applicant's  per- 
formance is  superior  during  the  Aid. 
Secondly,  as  this  system  became  known, 
some  applicants  were  prepared  for  this  Aid 
and  had  been  schooled  in  what  was  expected. 
As  illustrated  by  an  answer  received  to  one 
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question — "Oh  yeah,  this  is  that  b  —  h  of  a 
one  to  find!"  Errors  such  as  these  are  greatly 
minimized  by  our  awareness  of  them. 

Summary  of  Results 

From  our  use  of  this  instrument,  we  have 

had  five  principal  results : 

>   A  noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of 

good  placements  and  a  measurable  increase 
in  product  quality. 

>  Those  candidates  who  misrepresent  their 

abilities  are  readily  identified. 

>  The  interviewer  has  some  objective  and 

impartial  information  to  support  his  de- 
cision and  he  is  in  a  much  better  position 
to  present  his  selection  to  the  supervisor 
with  a  greater  degree  of  confidence  in  the 
merits  of  his  choice. 


>   A  superior  calibre  of  appUcant  is  attracted 

to  the  Employment  Office  as  it  becomes 
known  throughout  the  community  that 
such  an  objective  technique  is  used.  At  the 
same   time,   irresponsible  applicants   and 
floaters  hesitate  to  apply. 
*   It  is  a  Personnel  "Test"  which  the  fore- 
men understand;  therefore,  they  did  not 
resist  but  were  interested  and  helpful  in 
perfecting  the  Aid. 
This  procedure  has  been  used  for  two  years 
with  beneficial  results.   The  experiences  to  date 
are  sufficiently  favorable  to  justify  a  belief  that 
many  companies  with  similar  problems  could 
realize  many  valuable  benefits  from  a  program 
such  as  this.    Your  foremen  and  department 
heads  will  be  very  cooperative  in  setting  up  a 
similar  aid  applicable  to  your  operations. 
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Personnel  Problems 
of  Automation 


By  Norman  R.  Miller 

Training  Director 

Union  Railway  Company 

Pittsburgh,  Pcnna. 


Automation  is  often  defined  as  continuous 
./Vautomatic  production.  It  is  and  will  be 
limited  to  those  plants  that  have  sufficient  stand- 
ardization of  the  product  and  volume  to  warrant 
the  cost.  This  means  that  while  some  plants  are 
and  will  be  completely  automatic,  others  may 
have  only  one  or  two  automatic  processes  or 
machines.  It  will  not  affect  all  industries  in 
exactly  the  same  way.  The  larger  corporations 
within  the  various  industries  will  be  affected 
more  than  the  smaller  ones. 

The  function  of  the  employee  under  auto- 
mation has  and  will  change  from  the  prcxluccr 
to  the  servicer  or  maintainer  of  equipment.  In 
those  plants  that  are  not  automated  today,  the 
employer  actually  builds  or  makes  the  product 
directly.  For  example,  in  the  aircraft  industry 
the  worker  will  be  found  cutting  metal  to  size, 
operating  air  or  electric  motors,  bolting  internal 
structures  together  and,  in  general,  actually  build- 
ing the  airplane  very  much  by  hand.  In  auto- 
mation the  worker's  function  will  change  to 
seeing  that  machines  have  enough  material  to 
work,  they  are  functioning  properly,  and  repair- 
ing the  machine  when  it  breaks  down.  The 
worker  in  this  instance  is  not  producing  hut  is 
working  on  the  machines  that  are  producing. 
The  shift  has  occurred  from  the  worker  as  the 
producer  to  the  machine  as  the  producer. 

Initially  management  must  make  adequate 
plans  to  adapt  its  present  work  force  to  meet  the 
new  requiremnts.  Initial  consideration  must  be 
given  to  the  gradual  introduction  of  automation 
to  the  work  force  and  the  changes  it  will  bring. 
Then  adequate  requirements  for  the  new  job 
must  be  set  up  and  employees  trained  to  handle 


More  and  more  machines  are  taking  over 
the  function  of  people  in  producing 
goods.  There  is  need  for  special  skills  for 
those  who  tend  the  machines.  How  are 
these  people  to  get  their  training? 


the  machinery  before  it  has  been  installed,  not 
afterward.  The  function  of  planning  to  make 
the  change-over  smoothest  must  be  given  prime 
consideration  by  management.  In  this  adapta- 
tion phase,  plans  will  be  needed  to  make  the 
work  force  more  flexible  so  that  shifts  and 
changes  can  be  easily  handled  with  a  minimum 
of  interruption. 

One  of  management's  greatest  problems  will 
be  the  selection  of  those  best  qualified  to  be 
trained  for  the  future  jobs  that  are  more  compli- 
cated. When  such  people  cannot  be  found  within 
the  company's  work  force,  then  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  look  outside  the  company.  Considering 
the  number  and  kinds  needed,  this  will  be  an 
added  burden  on  the  now  crowded  technical, 
private,  and  public  schools.  Management  has 
already  found  it  necessary  to  set  up  what  in 
many  cases  are  extended  technical  training 
courses  in  these  subjects.  This  means  that  man- 
agement will  now  be  concerned  with  the  direc- 
tion of  a  work  force  which  is  highly  educated 
and  trained  against  a  previous  work  force  in 
which  education  and  training  played  little  or 
no  part. 

Small  Crews  of  Specialists 
The  principal  unit  in  the  work  force  v\  ill  be 
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the  small  groups  or  crews  of  specialists  who  will 
have  the  responsibihty  of  maintaining  and  serv- 
icing a  complete  manufacturing  process.  These 
small  groups  will  be  composed  of  technicians, 
servicemen,  and  engineers  who  will  be  directed 
by  highly  trained  technicians  or  engineers  them- 
selves who  have  an  expert  understanding  of  the 
functioning  of  that  particular  process.  Coopera- 
tion and  coordination  within  the  crew  is  of 
utmost  importance.  In  order  for  this  to  come 
about,  management  will  have  to  completely  re- 
organize the  company  to  make  up  these  teams. 
Our  present  organizational  structure  will  need  to 
be  changed. 

Management  by  necessity  will  be  getting 
into  education  to  an  increasing  degree.  Already, 
and  in  some  cases  for  many  years,  companies 
will  have  given  their  employees  the  basic  and 
advanced  training  to  do  the  work  required.  If, 
as  has  happened  in  many  instances,  the  com- 
munity cannot  supply  the  educational  facilities 
to  train  the  technicians  required,  then  industry 
will  have  to  do  it. 

There  will  be  many  problems  that  will  be 
of  mutual  concern  to  the  public,  union,  and 
management.  One  will  be  the  effect  of  lay-offs 
caused  by  automation  on  the  community  and 
country.  What  will  happen  to  the  economy 
when  large  numbers  of  people  become  unem- 
ployed.'' Will  this  possibly  cause  a  recession  and 
can  the  community  afford  to  let  this  occur.'' 

Another  problem  that  will  concern  all  three 
is  the  worker  who  is  laid  off  because  of  automa- 
tion. Primarily  there  will  be  three  concerns:  one, 
the  older  worker  who  is  not  old  enough  to  retire 
but  too  old  to  be  retained;  second,  the  worker 
who  has  the  skill  but  finds  himself  in  the  wrong 
geographical  area;  and,  third,  those  workers  who 
are  excess  but  who  have  no  skill  at  all  and  re- 
quire training  of  some  kind.  If  this  problem  is 
put  up  to  the  three  principals,  each  may  say  it  is 
the  other's  responsibility. 

Apprenticeship  programs  will  gain  more 
popularity  and  with  this  there  will  be  a  general 
increase  in  the  supervisor  who  is  a  teacher.  With 
every  change  that  management  makes,  the 
supervisor  will  have  to  train  his  people  in  prob- 


lems that  will  occur  prior  to  making  the  change. 
The  manager  and  the  worker  will  become 
more  alike.  There  will  be  more  supervisors  than 
presently  and  often  these  supervisors  will  have 
only  a  few  highly  trained  people  working  for 
them.  There  will  be  a  much  closer  relationship 
existing  than  is  found  in  present  day  mass- 
producing  organizations. 

Unions  See  Automation  as  Beneficial 
The  unions  state  that  they  definitely  want 
and  will  accept  automation.  They  see  automa- 
tion, if  certain  problems  are  straightened  out, 
as  being  beneficial  to  the  working  class.  It  will 
cause  products  to  be  produced  more  cheaply  and 
be  more  plentiful  to  everyone  concerned.  The 
beneficial  effect  that  the  labor  unions  see  is  that 
it  will  raise  the  general  standard  of  living. 

However,  they  don't  want  it  if  it  causes  two 
conditions  to  occur: 

1.  Reduction  in  the  income  to  labor. 

2.  Curtailment  of  employment  opportunities. 
Labor  unions  generally  feel  that  automation  will 
cause  dislocation  of  the  work  force  and  put 
hardships  on  the  individual  workers.  They  feel 
that  the  company  has  the  responsibihty  of  seeing 
that  the  workers  are  displaced  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner and  that  the  community  provides  for  em- 
ployment in  other  industries. 

Labor  will  face  a  number  of  problems  with 
the  advent  of  automation.  Foremost  will  be  the 
change  in  the  type  of  member  who  will  be  in  the 
bargaining  unit.  As  the  work  force  becomes 
more  skilled  so,  generally,  will  their  requirements 
become  different.  For  example,  the  unions  will 
be  more  concerned  with  organizing  engineers, 
scientists,  and  highly  skilled  technicians.  These 
people  will  not  have  the  same  values  nor  the 
same  traditions  as  the  production  workers. 

Another  problem  the  union  will  face  is 
situations  where  industrial  unions  already  exist 
representing  production  workers  and  organiza- 
tions of  non-production  workers  is  desired.  They 
may  find  it  necessary  to  set  up  two  separate 
bargaining  units  and  each  bargaining  for  entirely 
different  demands. 

Plants  under  automation  require  fewer  peo- 
{Continued  on  page  219) 


What  60  Companies  Think 
About  Back-to-CoUege  Programs 


MANAGEMENT  development  programs  have 
grown  steadily  in  the  past  several  years. 
And,  with  these  programs,  more  and  more  com- 
panies are  using  the  advanced  executive  training 
programs  offered  by  universities.  This  "back  to 
school"  trend  has,  however,  presented  many 
problems.  One  problem  is  how  to  select  par- 
ticular executives  to  attend  such  programs. 

In  a  study  recently  completed  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  the  practices  of  sixty  of  Amer- 
ica's leading  corporations  regarding  selection 
were  surveyed  in  detail. 

In  addition,  company  opinion  was  sought 
about  the  values  and  limitations  of  this  academic 
type  of  training  for  mature  business  executives. 

A  lengthy,  detailed  questionnaire  was  mailed 
to  the  sixty  corporations,  chosen  for  their  present 
interest  in  executive  development  at  the  univer- 
sity level.  The  criterion  was  that  they  had  pre- 
viously sent  senior  executives  to  some  advanced 
management  university  program  of  at  least  two 
weeks  in  length.  No  attempt  was  made  to  classify 
companies  according  to  type  of  industry,  loca- 
tion, size  or  other  elements.  It  was  believed  that 
the  most  reliable  information  would  be  obtained 
from  those  firms  that  already  had  experience 
with  academic  executive  courses. 

Admittedly,  when  choosing  people  for  em- 
ployment or  promotion  one  ordinarily  faces  a 
rather  difficult  decision  that  necessitates  a  good 
deal  of  personal  judgment.  A  major  portion  of 
this  study  was  devoted  to  finding  out  whether  or 
not  the  typical  company  utilizing  advanced 
management  training  programs  has  definite 
selection  requirements  that  potential  candidates 
must  meet,  what  these  requirements  are,  what 
factors  most  commonly  influence  trainee  selec- 
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Why  send  mature  executives  back  to  col- 
lege to  take  courses  extending  front  two 
weeks  to  several  months  or  longer?  How 
do  companies  pick  the  people  they  send, 
and  what  do  they  hope  the  experience  will 
do  for  the  individual  and  for  the  com- 
pany? The  author  questioned  sixty  com- 
panies in  detail,  and  cites  some  negative 
as  well  as  favorable  opinions. 


tion,  and  lastly,  what  selection  devices  companies 
use  in  identifying  training  candidates. 

When  asked  whether  or  not  they  made  use 
of  a  fixed  selection  program,  only  twenty-three 
per  cent  of  the  sixty  companies  said  they  did. 
However,  although  seventy-seven  per  cent  did 
not  have  standardized  selection  programs,  they 
did  utiHze  many  different  "tools"  to  facilitate 
their  selection  of  candidates.  The  following  table 
tells  what  tools  are  most  frequently  used. 

TABLE  I 
Selection  Methods  Used  by  Participating  Companies 

Number  of 
Techniques  Companies* 

1.  Executive  Appraisal  Procedures 46 

2.  Executive  Position  Descriptions 43 

?.    Executive  Replacement  CJiarts 32 

4.  Psychological  Tests    17 

5.  Recommendations  by  Superior  Officers 10 

6.  Final  Selection  Made  by  a  Management 
Development  Committee 10 

7.  Final  Selection  and  Approval  by  a  Top 

Management  Official    10 

'The  total  number  of  companies  was  60. 

The  negative  respondents  to  this  question 
about  a  fixed  selection  procedure  usually  indi- 
cated that  a  too-rigid  procedure  would  tend  to 
hamper  their  entire  training  and  development 
program.  They  emphasized  that  university  pro- 
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grams  constitute  only  one  specific  segment  of  a 
firm's  whole  executive  development  program, 
hence  creating  the  impression  that  such  pro- 
grams do  not  merit  the  time  and  expense  neces- 
sary to  design  a  regular  procedure  for  selecting 
university  candidates.  It  was  stressed  in  most 
questionnaire  returns  that  the  eventual  selection 
of  these  trainees  depended  primarily  on  the  man 
himself  and  his  managerial  status. 

Requirements  of  Candidates 
A  second  aim  was  to  isolate  the  personal 
requirements  that  companies  look  for  in  poten- 
tial trainees.  When  asked  this  question,  eighty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  participating  companies 
responded  that  promotion — either  impending  or 
recently  awarded— was  the  critical  factor  influ- 
encing a  man's  eventual  selection.  Companies 
were  of  the  opinion  that  a  man  must  have  dem- 
onstrated his  ability  to  advance  into  higher  exec- 
utive positions  to  be  considered  for  academic 
training  programs.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  university  programs  are  used  primarily  to 
prepare  men  for  additional  job  responsibilities  as 
well  as  aiding  them  in  their  present  jobs. 

Besides  promotion,  however,  several  other 
selection  requirements  were  noted.  Table  II 
summarizes  these  factors. 

TABLE  n 

Company  Requirements  for 

University  Training  Candidates 

Times 
Requirements  Mentioned 

1.  Promotability — recently  awarded  or   impending       49 

2.  Must  occupy  a  "major"  executive  position    10 

3.  Definite  need  for  training  given  by  a  specific 
university    7 

4.  Must  have  approval   by  company  president  or 
senior  officers    7 

5.  Must  be  available  to  leave  his  job 7 

6.  Must  have  desire  and  interest  to  attend 

university  programs 5 

7.  Must  be  a  man  "relatively"  young  in  years 3 

8.  Must  have  definite  length  of  service  with 
company   3 

Other  questions  sought  more  specific  infor- 
mation along  these  same  lines.  For  example,  the 
influence  that  a  man's  educational  background 
might  have  was  given  serious  consideration. 
When  queried  about  this,  eighty-eight  per  cent 
of  the  respondents  reported  that  no  specific  edu- 
cational background  was  required  of  training 
candidates.  They  had  no  educational  require- 
ments other  than  those  that  a  university  might 


have,  and  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  ma- 
jority of  university  programs  emphatically  state 
that  previous  education  is  a  negligible  factor  in 
their  approval  of  students.  Consequently,  most 
firms  stress  instead  a  man's  past  record  of  success 
in  different  jobs  and  his  potential  for  further 
growth  and  development.  In  short,  success  virtu- 
ally speaks  for  itself,  and  the  majority  of  men 
attending  these  training  programs  have  already 
proven  themselves;  thus  they  have  passed  the 
period  where  a  college  education  might  be  a 
crucial  factor  in  their  careers. 

The  Age  Factor 

A  man's  age  as  an  influential  factor  was  also 
questioned.  The  make-up  of  executive  groups 
annually  attending  university  programs  is  one 
of  the  more  fascinating  aspects  of  such  programs. 
Whether  a  company  should  lean  towards  the 
"youthful"  executive  or  towards  the  more  mature 
and  experienced  man  in  selecting  imiversity 
candidates  is  highly  argumentative. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  participating  firms  in 
this  study  replied  that  they  had  set  no  upper  age 
limits  in  appraising  candidates,  while  forty  per 
cent  had  established  definite  minimums  and 
maximums.  Among  this  latter  group,  the  lower 
and  upper  Umits  varied,  but  the  very  noticeable 
trend  was  60  years  of  age  as  the  maximum  and 
30  as  the  minimum.  A  few  firms  had  a  narrow 
spread  at  higher  age  levels,  while  others  had  a 
narrow  spread  only  at  the  lower  level.  But  the 
most  common  spread  was  the  one  noted,  ages 
30  to  60.  Preference  seemed  to  be  for  the  man 
in  his  late  thirties  and  early  forties. 

Other  pertinent  factors  relating  to  selection 
were  individual  training  needs  and  the  candi- 
date's approval  and/or  rejection  of  his  selection. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  the  respondents  said  that  they 
attempted  to  determine  each  man's  training 
needs  before  making  any  definite  decisions.  Most 
frequently  formal  evaluation  and  appraisal  de- 
vices were  used  to  identify  these  needs.  Eighty- 
two  per  cent  stated  that  after  a  man  was  finally 
chosen  to  attend  a  university  program,  he  was 
then  given  a  chance  to  accept  or  reject.  Most 
respondents  felt  that  individual  learning  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  voluntary  acceptance. 
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Selecting  A  Uni\-ersitv 

All  companies  face  a  common  problem.  Not 
only  must  they  select  the  "right"  man;  they 
need  also  recognize  that  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  procedure  is  the  choice  of  the  most  suit- 
able university  program  for  each  individual. 
Training  experts  concur  that  companies  must  be 
highly  discriminatory  in  attempting  to  match 
the  defined  needs  of  each  executive  to  the  pro- 
gram which  is  best  equipped  to  fill  them.  A  prcn 
gram  that  best  suits  one  executive  can  be 
"poison"  to  another. 

Recognizing  this  problem,  the  questionnaire 
contained  several  questions  about  it.  One,  in 
particular,  listed  several  factors  which  it  was 
assumed  do  influence  a  firm's  choice  of  a  univer- 
sity program.  Table  III  shows  their  composite 
rankings. 

TABLE  in 

Times 
Selection  Factor  Mentioned 

1.  Executive's  s|»cific  needs 53 

2.  Program  Content  49 

3.  Executive's  particular  job 43 

4.  Location   of   university 34 

5.  The  executive's  personality 24 

6.  Program  costs    23 

7.  Program  reputation   19 

8.  Competing  companies  have  sent  men 16 

9.  Income   tax   deductible 13 

Admittedly,  this  is  by  no  means  a  complete 
list  of  factors  which  induce  firms  to  select  one 
university  program  over  others.  However,  it 
does  contain,  when  analyzed  in  context  with 
other  questions  in  the  study,  many  pertinent 
considerations.  The  interdependence,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  first  two  factors  would  seem  to 
bear  out  the  assumption  of  the  importance  of 
matching  individual  needs  with  particular  pro- 
grams. The  majority  of  firms  surveyed  obviously 
do  attempt  a  matching  procedure. 

The  third  factor  is  often  cited  as  a  considera- 
tion in  executive  training.  It  is  a  fact  that  many 
companies  choose  men  who  have  had  highly 
specialized  jobs  for  considerable  periods  of  time, 
with  the  hope  that  a  program  stressing  general 
management  skills  will  "broaden"  their  man- 
agerial talents  and  outlook.  Other  executives 
might  be  chosen  to  attend  programs  stressing 
new  ways  of  doing  their  specific  jobs. 

Companies  were  asked  in  another  question 


whether  they  are  more  concerned  with  training 
selected  individuals  for  corporate  management, 
or  whether  they  are  primarily  interested  in 
"training  for  training's  sake."  The  question  was: 
"Do  you  pick  a  man  to  attend  a  specific  program, 
or  do  you  pick  a  certain  program  for  a  particular 
man?"  The  replies  are  shown  in  Table  IV. 

TABLE  IV 
Factor  Number  oj  Companies 

1.  Pick  a  man  for  a  specific  program 19 

2.  Pick  a  program  for  a  particular  man 30 

3.  Both    9 

4.  Men  select  their  own  programs 2 

No  definite  conclusion  can  be  derived  from 
the  replies  except  that  preference  seems  to  be 
given  to  picking  a  particular  program  for  a  par- 
ticular man. 

Executive  Types 

A  review  of  the  literature  devoted  to  the 
academic  management  training  program  shows 
that  many  vague  generalizations  are  used  to 
describe  the  "type"  of  executives  normally  chosen. 
"Men  who  need  top  management  point-of-vicw," 
"men  who  need  broadening,"  "middle  manage- 
ment," "top  management  personnel,"  and  "men 
in  charge  of  policy-determination"  are  typical  of 
such  labels. 

To  overcome  some  of  this  confusion,  eleven 
specific  descriptions  of  the  types  of  men  fre- 
quently undergoing  university  training  were 
stated  on  the  questionnaire.  Respondents  were 
asked  to  check  the  descriptions  which  best  typi- 
fied the  "executive  type"  chosen  from  their  com- 
panies. Table  V  presents  the  findings. 

TABLE  V 

Executive  Types  Most  Frequently  Chosen 

TO  Attend  University  Programs 

Number  oj 

Companies 

Selecting 

Type  Each  Type 

1.  Someone  newly  appointed  to  a  position  of  in- 
creased responsibility  or  someone  you  intend  to 
promote  in  the  near  future 49 

2.  Any  able  technician  or  specialist  now  needing 
breadth  and  management  "know-how"  in  addi- 
tion to  his  specialty      4" 

3.  Any  competent  executive  needing  a  refresher 
or  a  first  exposure  to  the  many  new  things  in 
general  management   36 

4.  Anyone  who  as  head  of  his  own  unit  has  special 
interests  in  improving  his  staff  and  wishes  to 
know  more  about  how  this  is  done 18 

5.  Anyone  who  directs  an  executive  development 
program  or  who  as  head  of  his  own   unit  has 
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special  interests  in  his  own  staff,  and  wishes  to 
know  more  about  how  this  is  done 14 

6.  Any  specialist  who  needs  training  in  the  more 
up-to-date,  newer  techniques  in  his  special  field     14 

7.  Any  competent  person  who  is  ready  for  advance- 
ment, but  for  whom  there  is  no  spot  presently 
available,  yet  one  who  must  be  kept  chal- 
lenged, interested  and  growing  until  his  oppor- 
tunity comes 12 

8.  Anyone  seeking  help  with  complex  human  re- 
lations problems    12 

9.  Any  mature  person,  who  after  many  years  of 
successful  service,  wishes  to  review  some  of  the 
things  he  may  have  missed  while  his  time  was 
fully  occupied  with  a  big  and  demanding  job    .      11 

10.  Anyone  who  is  "over-ambitious,"  who  "over- 
sells" himself;  one  who  is  a  little  too  anxious  to 
get  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  and  needs  to  be 
taught  how  to  work  with  and  not  against  others       5 

11.  Any  relatively  young  man  who  appears  "sty- 
mied' or  "fixated"  in  his  present  job,  yet  whom 
you  feel  has  innate  ability  for  increased  responsi- 
bility and  is  only  lacking  in  motivation 5 

A  study  of  this  table  shows  the  importance 
the  average  company  places  on  selecting  men 
being  groomed  for,  or  who  have  just  received, 
a  promotion.  This  substantiates  the  same  point 
made  previously.  Evidently  companies  do  not 
select  these  men  to  attend  a  university  program 
as  a  "reward"  for  receiving  a  promotion,  but 
rather  with  the  hope  that  by  attending  a  pro- 
gram, the  individual  will  be  able  to  improve  his 
executive  skills  and  thus  be  better  prepared  to 
handle  his  new  job. 

Several  firms  did  expressly  caution,  however, 
that  such  selection  did  not  necessarily  imply  an 
impending  change  in  status.  They  made  it  clear 
that  the  program  should  aid  the  man  in  the 
performance  of  his  present  job.  They  emphasize 
that  attendance  at  one  of  these  programs  is  not 
to  be  viewed  as  an  exclusive  privilege  of  a  select 
few. 

Another  important  "executive  type"  is  the 
man  who  needs  managerial  broadening.  The 
evils  of  specialization  are  well  known.  Often 
cited  as  the  most  critical  of  managerial  problems 
is  "functionalization"  or  the  inability  of  a  man 
to  view  his  specific  function  within  the  business 
firm  as  a  complete  entity.  One  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  inception  of  university  advanced 
management  programs  is  to  overcome  this  very 
thing. 

The  next  logical  question  is:  "What  are  the 
values  of  this  particular  type  of  management 
training!"    Rather  than  refer  to  the  literature 


for  answers,  the  sixty  firms  included  in  this  study 
were  asked  in  great  detail  to  enumerate  their 
feelings.  The  following  items  were  noted. 

TABLE  \T 
Values  of  University  Train'ing  Programs 

Number  0/ 
Value  Companies 

1.  Broadening  of  a  man's  concept  of  management   .      37 

2.  Association  with  men  from  other  companies 33 

3.  Increase  in  general  management  skills 18 

4.  Personal  stimulation  and  self-improvement 17 

5.  Program  was  a  "refresher"- — assisted  in  increas- 
ing a  man's  technical  skills  in  presenting  new 
ideas  in  his   specialty 13 

6.  Provided  a  wider  perspective  in  decision-making 
and  problem  solving — served  as  a  stimulant  to 
thinking    11 

In  addition  to  the  values  in  Table  VI,  seven 
others  were  mentioned  from  six  to  three  times 
each.  These  were  (a)  To  get  the  man  away 
from  the  job  to  think  and  study,  (b)  To  help 
him  psychologically  by  recognizing  him,  (c) 
Improve  his  people-understanding  and  relation- 
ships, (d)  To  give  the  company  a  chance  to  see 
how  another  man  performs  in  the  trainee's  job, 
and  (e,  f,  and  g)  To  help  evaluate  the  company's 
own  training  program,  support  university  re- 
search, enhance  company  prestige. 

One  can  readily  see  that  the  "broadening" 
and  "group  association"  concepts  were  viewed  by 
a  majority  of  the  firms  to  be  the  principal  values 
that  universities  have  to  offer.  The  term  "broad- 
ening," however,  needs  clarification.  Some  com- 
panies construed  this  to  mean  that  they  send 
men  to  executive  programs  who  are  trained  and 
experienced  in  one  narrow  specialty  with  the 
hope  that  these  people  can  be  taught  the  inter- 
dependence of  all  the  functions  of  a  business 
enterprise,  and  thus  realize  that  theirs  is  not  the 
only  job  to  be  done  or  the  only  job  with  difScul- 
ties  and  problems.  Other  firms  said  they  wanted 
their  executives  to  develop  a  broader  social  and 
public  viewpoint  of  business.  Others  hoped  that 
university  programs  could  assist  them  in  moti- 
vating a  man  to  develop  wider  interests  on  and 
off  the  job.  Some  wanted  their  executives  to 
become  more  aware  of  problems  that  other  com- 
panies in  their  particular  industry  face.  But  for 
the  most  part,  the  greatest  number  of  respond- 
ents imbued  the  term  "broadening"  to  imply  the 
taking  of  a  technical  specialist  and  making  him 
more  generalized  in  his  management  thinking. 
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Some  Question  Programs'  Value 

Several  participants  in  the  study  were  not 
always  positive  that  these  many  advantages  were 
realized  by  trainees.  Indeed,  university  programs 
have  certainly  not  been  accepted  by  all  com- 
panies; some  indicated  that  their  limitations  out- 
weigh the  advantages  they  have  to  offer.  The 
more  notable  negative  points  cited  were : 

1.  The  loss  of  the  services  of  big  executives  for  the 
duration  of  the  course. 

2.  The  problem  of  the  "favored  person"  label  placed 
on   these  executives   by   other   individuals   in   the   company. 

3.  The  difficulties  of  selecting  these  trainees  in  large 
companies. 

4.  Individual  frustration  upon  returning  to  the  job. 

5.  The  difficulty  of  measuring  the  benefits  of  such 
training. 

6.  Program  cost. 

Perhaps  the  most  salient  point  derived  from 
the  study  was  that  most  participants  recognized 
that  university  programs  are  by  no  means  an  end 
in  and  of  themselves.  Unquestionably,  they  are 
intended  primarily  as  a  supplement  to  a  com- 
prehensive in-company  training  program.  For 
the  most  part,  companies  in  one  way  or  another 
gave  the  distinct  impression  that  university 
courses  cannot  "produce"  executives;  they  can 
only  aid  a  man  in  further  developing  the  talents 
and  abilities  he  already  possesses. 
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pie,  therefore  it  can  be  expected  that  bargaining 
units  will  be  smaller  with  a  loss  of  bargaining 
power.  Coupled  with  this  will  be  the  high  num- 
ber of  supervisory  and  professional  personnel 
who  will  be  unorganized  and,  therefore,  out  of 
the  scope  of  the  union. 

The  character  of  the  industrial  plant  will 
and  has  changed  from  a  dirty,  dark  place  to  a 
gleaming,  shining  masterpiece  of  architecture. 
The  location  of  the  plant  will  shift  from  the 
large  cities  to  the  suburban  areas.  All  of  this  will 
destroy  many  of  the  rallying  points  unions  have 
used  as  means  to  organize  labor. 

Union,  management,  and  the  public  will  all 
have  the  problem  of  considering  the  impact  of 
automation  on  the  individual  citizen.  The  public 
will  have  to  take  more  interest  in  the  schools 
and  change  their  training  facilities  so  that  the 
end  product  is  more  in  line  with  the  require- 
ments of  an  industry  in  a  community.  Another 
problem  will  concern  the  movement  and  decen- 
tralization of  industrial  plants.  The  impact  here 
will  be  on  the  community  suffering  from  a  loss 
of  income  caused  by  the  shift  of  the  plants  out 
of  the  area.  They  will  lose  income  from  the 
workers  and  taxes  from  the  plants.  This  will 
mean  that  there  will  have  to  be  cooperation  and 
coordination  in  bringing  new  industries  to  the 
community  or  of  actually  moving  parts  of  com- 
munities to  different  areas  where  work  will  be 
found. 
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IN  DEFENSE  OF  GOVERNMENT  SERVICE 


ERViN  Gaines,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  defends  government  service. 
He  writes: 

In  As  You  Were  Saying  for  July-August,  you 
carry  the  provocative  item  from  a  E)etroit  news- 
paper on  the  attractions  of  government  employ- 
ment. The  lady  to  whom  the  judgment  is  attrib- 
uted, Miss  Alice  Rice,  appears  to  have  a  breezy 
misconcepdon  about  the  comforts  of  employment 
in  public  service. 

While  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Miss  Rice  had 
in  mind  Federal  Service  when  she  spoke,  we  must 
not  forget  that  government  service  includes  munici- 
palities and  states  as  well,  and  that  there  are  prob- 
ably upwards  of  4  million  public  employees  outside 
the  Federal  Service.  Massachusetts  alone  has  over 
79,000  employees  on  the  public  payroll. 

It  is  objectionable  to  have  the  suggestion  re- 
iterated endlessly  that  the  government  is  in  "com- 
petidon"  with  private  industry,  partly  because  it 
fosters  misconceptions  as  to  the  role  of  public  serv- 
ice in  the  American  scheme  of  life  and  it  tends  to 
place  a  stigma  on  public  service  as  something 
which  "deprives"  private  industry  of  its  just  due. 

I  demur  against  any  hint  that  the  aims  of  peo- 
ple who  work  for  government  differ  from  those 
who  work  for  private  industry.  Personnel  Manag- 
ers, at  least,  should  refrain  from  making  any  in- 
vidious distinctions  between  government  and  pri- 
vate employment. 

The  main  interest  in  the  item,  however,  is  the 
assertion  that  fringe  benefits  in  government  exceed 
those  in  private  industry. 


I  doubt  that  such  a  generalization  is  valid. 
Fringe  benefits  vary  greatly  from  place  to  place  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  would  be  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  verify  a  sweeping  judgment  like  Miss 
Rice's. 

However,  even  if  we  grant  Miss  Rice  her  ma- 
jor premise  that  pensions,  vacations  and  sick  leaves 
are  more  generous  in  government,  there  are  many 
negative  factors  also  at  work.  Leaving  aside  the 
question  of  salaries,  we  should  see  at  once  that  most 
of  the  labor  in  government  is  routine  administra- 
tion, lacking  in  challenge  and  opportunity.  There  is 
litde  "glamour"  anywhere  in  the  civil  service. 

Civil  servants  live  in  a  mildly  hosdle  environ- 
ment, are  subject  to  shifts  in  political  fortunes  (even 
when  their  jobs  are  protected  by  tenure),  and  often 
must  submit  to  onerous  restrictions  on  residence 
within  the  employing  jurisdiction,  loyalty  oaths, 
citizenship  qualifications,  examination  procedures — 
most  of  which  are  absent  from  private  employment. 

Extra  fringe  benefits  are  little  enough  compen- 
sation for  the  public  servant  whose  work  is  needed 
but  who  does  not  enjoy  the  full  regard  of  the  people 
he  serves. 

I  could  go  on  in  this  vein,  but  I  would  like  to 
underscore  the  belief  that  the  issue,  —  if  there  is  one 
—  is  moral.  Ought  we  to  consider  government  em- 
ployment as  competition  with  private  industry?  I 
think  not.  If  government  attracts  good  jseople,  pri- 
vate industry  should  applaud  the  fact.  If  fringe 
benefits  are  high  in  government  employment,  per- 
haps industry  should  re-examine  its  program.  But 
let  us  not  talk  of  "competition." 


THAT  EMPLOYEE  OPINION  SURVEY 


WHEN  properly  conducted,  periodical  surveys 
of  employee  opinion  by  the  use  of  question- 
naires may  accomplish  a  great  deal.  If  personnel 
relations  are  satisfactory  at  the  time,  this  will 
prevent  management  from  being  swamped  \\ith 
numerous  criticisms.  Of  course  the  big  problem 
is  how  to  get  employees  to  express  what  they 
really  think  and  how  to  obtain  a  fair  sample  of 
employee  opinion. 

C.  R.  McPherson,  Professor  of  Management, 


Northwestern  State  College,  Natchitoches,  Lou- 
isiana, who  has  done  extensive  research  in  psy- 
choanalysis and  also  in  research  questionn.iires 
of  all  kinds,  sends  us  a  sample  questionnaire 
from  the  ones  he  devised  in  the  course  of  his 
management  consulting.  He  has  suggestions  for 
using  questionnaires  to  determine  what  the  em- 
ployee thinks  about  the  company.  He  says: 

In    making    the    survey    the    questions    asked 
should  pertain  to  those  things  which  are  close  to  the 
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worker.  These  arc  company  policies,  supervision, 
supervisory  attitudes,  recreation  facilities,  sanitary 
facilities,  service  in  plant  cafeteria,  time  studies  and 
standards,  human  relations,  promotions,  communi- 
cation, safety,  company  holidays,  hours  of  work, 
and  other  conditions  of  work. 

In  preparing  the  questions,  the  formulating 
committee  might  consist  of  a  foreman  and  one  or 
more  representatives  of  the  {>ersonnel  division.  The 
questions  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  brief, 
coherent,  and  easily  understood;  each  question 
should  deal  with  only  one  subject.  The  number  of 
questions  should  be  large  enough  to  cover  a  wide 
area  of  problems.  Space  should  be  provided  after 
each  question  to  permit  comments,  discussion,  or 
suggestions  in  addition  to  a  multiple-choice  answer. 

The  employees  should  be  informed  about  the 
survey  by  a  form  letter  accompanying  the  question- 
naire stating  the  purpose  and  giving  instructions  as 
to  the  method  of  completing  and  returning  the  form. 
If  possible,  however,  the  employees  should  be  pre- 
pared for  the  survey  by  a  preliminary  discussion  of 
the  plan  at  a  general  meeting  or  in  some  other 
manner.  All  answers  should  be  confidential  except 
for  summaries  and  no  signatures  should  be  re- 
quired. Guarantees  should  be  given  that  no  em- 
ployee will  find  his  position  jeopardized  by  his 
answer.  Research  has  borne  out  the  fact  that  mail- 
ing the  questionnaire  to  the  employee's  home  usu- 
ally results  in  more  complete  and  more  worthwhile 
answers  than  in  any  other  method. 

Information  Please 
Here's  that  survey  man  again!  The  results 
from  our  last  inquiry  were  so  successful  from  a 
standpoint  of  co-operativeness,  sincerity,  and 
straight-from-the-shoulder  answers  that  we  wish  to 
come  again. 

1.  What  do  you  like  about  your  job?  (Explain  in 
detail) 

2.  What  don't  you  like  about  your  job.'  (Explain 
in  detail) 

3.  How  do  you  think  your  company  manage- 
ment is,  in  general,  compared  to  that  of  other 
companies?  Above  average  About  the 
same  ....  Below  average  ..... 

4.  Do  you  think  the  company  selects  the  best 
qualified  people  for  promotion?  Most  of  the 
time  ....  Part  of  the  time  ...  Almost 
never  


5.  Do  you  get  a  just  and  fair  answer  from  your 
superior   or   supervisor   when   you   ask   about 

wages?    Always  ....  Usually     ...  Sometimes 
....   Seldom  ....   Never     .      . 

6.  In  general  docs  your  job  description  give  a  true 
picture  of  the  work  you  do?  Yes  ....  No  .... 
Have  not  been  given  a  copy  of  my  job  de- 
scription   

7.  How  often  are  you  given  work  which  you  feel 
that  you  shouldn't  be  asked  to  do?  Usually 
Sometimes  ....  Almost  never  .   . 

8.  How  satisfied  or  dissatisfied  are  you  with  your 
job?  Very  satisfied  ....  Fairly  well  satisfied 
...  Somewhat  dissatisfied  .  Very  dissatis- 
fied    

9.  Are  the  people  you  work  with  friendly  or  un- 
friendly ?  Very  friendly  ....  Somewhat  friend- 
ly ...  A  little  unfriendly  .  .  Very  un- 
friendly   

10.  How  much  instruction  do  you  get  when  you 
are  given  new  work  or  new  methods  on  the 
job?  All  I  could  wish  for  ...  .  Almost  as  much 
as  I'd  like  ....  Not  nearly  as  much  as  I'd  like 
...    Practically  none  .... 

11.  When  you  first  came  to  work  on  your  present 
job,  how  much  instruction  did  you  get  about 
what  your  job  would  be  and  how  it  was  done? 
Didn't  get  any  instruction  ....  Got  some  in- 
struction but  not  enough  ....  Got  complete 
instruction  ...  Didn't  need  any  instruction  at 
that  time  

12.  Do  you  feel  that  you  have  been  placed  in  the 
kind  of  job  where  your  skills  or  training  are 
best  used  ?   Yes  ....  No 

13.  Does  your  supervisor  want  to  hear  your  ideas 
about  improving  the  work  in  your  shop  or  of- 
fice? Usually  .  Sometimes  ....  Almost 
never  

14.  When  you  are  given  new  work  to  do,  does 
your  supervisor  tell  you  enough  about  it  so 
that  you  know  just  how  he  wants  it  done? 
Usually  ....  Sometimes  ...  Almost  never 
....  Am  never  given  new  work  

15.  When  your  supervisor  gives  you  a  new  job  to 
do,  does  he  tell  you  how  it  fits  in  with  the  rest 
of  the  work  of  your  unit?  Usually  .  .  Some- 
times .  .  Almost  never  ....  Doesn't  have  to 
be  explained     ... 

16.  When  you  do  a  very  good  job  does  your  su- 
pervisor praise  you?    Usually   ...   Sometimes 

Almost  never 
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17.  Does   your   supervisor   talk   with   you   before 

■^^  BooKsiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii      '^r^" ":  """^^  "^"^  ^^r,'^'"  ^°"' ""' 

ally  ....  Someumes  ....  Almost  never   ..... 

18.  Do  you  read  fully  and  attempt  to  comprehend 
the  contents  in  each  new  edition  or  supple- 

TltA      MntllfAtinit  ment  of  the  company  handbook?   Always 

I  n6      lYIDuVdllUn  Usually  Sometimes  Seldom        .. 

I  fV      W  n  rlf  '9-    D°"  '^^  company's  cafeteria  facilities  and  food 

I  U       1 1  U  I  1%  quality  meet  with  your  approval.''   Consistently 

good     ...  Good  most  of  the  time  ....   Satis- 

By   FREDERICK   HERZBERG,    Western    Reserve  factory   ...  Unsatisfactory  

UnirersUy     BERNARD    MAUSNER,    University  20.    Do  the  company's  cafeteria  prices  meet  with 

0/   Pittsburgh,   and   BARBARA    SNYDERMAN,  y°-  ^PP™^^''^  .  ^""^   "^   '''''^'^^'         ■ 

I  °  '  Prices  are  excessive  

Research  Ass't  for  the  book.  Offers  a  new  over-all  ^^  g^^^  companies  have  found  that  loyalty  may 
theory  of  job  motivation,  job  satisfaction,  and  atti-  j^g  fostered  by  awarding  individuals  and  de- 
tunes  inspired  by  a  direct  study  of  over  200  man-  partments  badges,  buttons,  pennants,  and  shields 

agement  persons.    Explores  and  answers  three  major  for  their  accomplishments.   What  is  your  opin- 

,.    ,                                     ,    c    V ,.  «„»,                   ion  of  these  awards.?  Fosters  loyalty  ....  Ef- 

questions:     I)   how  to  assess  a  persons  teehngs  over  o  1  >           rr      ■ 

fective  sometimes   .  Seldom  effective 

and  above  a  mere  rating  scale;    2)   what  happens  on  ^^^^^  effective 

the  job  that  changes  feelings  toward  it;    3)  what  are  ^^     ^^.^  ^j^^  following  working  conditions  in  your 

the   effects  of   these   changes.    Breaks   sharply   with  office  or  shop  usually  satisfactory  or  unsatisfac- 

other  writings  that  cover  only  a  portion  of  industrial  tory.?    Lighting  —  Satisfactory Unsatisfac- 

relations.    1959.    157  pages.   $4.50  tory   ...    ;  Space  -  Satisfactory    ....    Unsatis- 

factory  .  . .  . ;  Temperature  —  Satisfactory  .... 

....  Unsatisfactory  ..  .  . ;  Noise  —  Satisfactory 

....  Unsatisfactory   ..... 

Tho      CnPlol      DclfOhnlnfTU  23-    Do  you  fed  that  enough  safety  measures  have 

I  llv      wUuiCll      I    OYullUIUiiy  been  taken  to  protect  you  on  your  job.?    Yes 

_  ....  No  ....  What  more  should  be  done .... 

of  Groups 

w  ■      «n  ■  V  •«  p  V  24.    If  you  were  president  or  general  manager  or 

this    company,    what    changes    or    what    new 
By  JOHN  W.  THIBAUT,    University  of  North  ^j^ings  would  you  do  in  an  effort  to  make  this 

Carolina,  and  HAROLD  H.  KELLEY,  University  plant  more  productive  and  a  better   place  in 

of  Minnesota.  Achieves  a  new  and  unique  coherence  which  to  work.?   

by  starting  with  the  simpler  concepts  which  are  im-  "^  '' 

mediately  defined  and  illustrated.    These   principles 

,  ,  .  -11  J  Using  the  Information.  The  preliminary  work 

are  then  used  to  examme  many  social  phenomena  and  s  '  r  / 

of  preparation  and   distribution   is  important  but 
to  relate  them  one  to  another,  such  as  role,  norm,  .      ,         ^  j      u  .  ■      i  -.u   %     rr  .u 

,  so  IS  the  return  and  what  is  done  with  it.    It  the 

power,  group  cohesiveness,  and  status— previously  not  attitude  of  the  employees  in  a  concern  can  be  estab- 

attempted  explicitly.    1959.   313  pages.   $7.00  lished  concerning  any  one  problem,  the  manage- 

ment may  determine  that  certain  conditions  should 
Send  now  tor  your  on-approval  copies  i^^.  corrected.   The  results  of  each  survey  should  be 

I/MJM    \A/II  CV    S     C/MUC      I  compared  with  the   results   of  earlier  surveys  on 
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What  is  MANAGEMENT  doing 
about  the  UNION  white  collar  drive? 

Latest  Findi)i(/s  of  Industrial  Relations  Ne^vs 
Leadersliij)  Panel  Reveal: 

■  Of  more  than  200  companies  represented  on  the  panel, 
over  87%  expect  the  union  effort  to  organize 

white  collar  employees  will  meet  with  some  success. 

■  And  13%  have  taken  specific  steps  to  forestall  the  drive. 


Some  companies  have  instituted  re^lar  wage  and  sal- 
ary surveys  to  make  certain  white  collar  pay  matches 
the  competition  as  well  as  the  pay  scales  for  union 
members  within  their  own  companies — and  schedule 
white  collar  salary  reviews  and  pay  raises  just  before 
bargaining  time. 

Over  45%  of  the  companies  concerned  about  white 
collar  organizing  make  special  efforts  to  publicize  their 
wage  and  salary  policies.  And,  some  109i  of  the  group 
run  attitude  surveys  to  put  their  finger  on  areas  of 
employee  dissatisfaction. 

These  and  other  steps  management  is  taking  to  meet 
the  union  drive  are  spelled  out  in 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  NEWS 

as  just  one  feature  of  the  authoritative  weekly  news- 
letter for  the  industrial  relations/personnel  profession. 


Recent  reports  dealt  with  such  subjects  as :  Coming 
of  Age  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Department  .  .  . 
Fcatherbedding  .  . .  Pre-Retirement  Counselling.  Though 
these  are  studies  in  depth,  IRN  Special  Reports  are 
also  geared  for  fast  reading  and  easy  absorption. 

News  .  .  .  trends  .  .  .  "How  to"  approaches  .  .  . 
Panel  Findings  .  .  .  Special  Reports  .  .  .  — these 
are  all  part  of  the  week-toweek  IRN  service 
that  gives  you  information  you  can  turn  into 
dollarsandcents    advantages   for   your   company. 

The  annual  cost  of  this  comprehensive  coverage  is  only 
$36  .  .  .  which  includes  a  3-ring  binder  and  twice- 
yearly  index.  If  not  satisfied,  you  can  cancel  within  the 
first  three  months  and  receive  a  full  refund  of  the  sub- 
scription price.  As  a  special  bonus  for  subscribing  now, 
you  will  receive  a  special  76  page  study  of  things  to 
come  in  the  field  through  1975  .  .  .  "The  Coming  Revolu- 
tion In  Industrial  Relations."  Send  your  order  today. 


IRN  keeps  you  up-to-date  on  events  that 
happen  in  your  field,  wherever  they  happen, 
providing  you  with  new  insights  and  adapt- 
able ideas  in  four  compact  pages  and  just 
12  minutes  reading  time  each  week. 

To  do  this,  IRN  editors  monitor  over  800 
publications  each  month;  keep  in  close  con- 
tact with  executives  and  authorities  in  gov- 
ernment, labor,  education,  psychology,  medi- 
cine; and  cover  reports  and  conferences  of 
government  agencies,  professional  groups, 
universities,  and  foundations. 

And  there 's  much  more  beside  IRN 's  weekly 
news  coverage:  A  monthly  information  ex- 
tra— the  IRN  Special  Report — covers  devel- 
opments in  labor,  analyses  of  new  data,  and 
fresh  approaches  to  current  industrial  rela- 
tions/personnel topics. 
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Group  Eh'NAMics,  Principles  and  Applications. 
By  Hubert  Bonner.  The  Ronald  Press  Company, 
New  York,  1959.  518  pages.  $6.50. 

In  this  presentation  on  group  dynamics  the 
author  has  been  extremely  careful  to  differentiate 
between  the  facts  of  experimental  study  and  fic- 
tion of  unsupported  theorizing.  He  is  critical  of 
the  extremist  who  offers  group  dynamics  as  the 
panacea  for  all  problems.  He  points  out  that 
while  the  group  is  frequently  superior  to  indi- 
vidual performance,  this  is  not  absolute. 

The  chapter  on  Human  Relations  in  Indus- 
try should  be  of  particular  interest  to  those  in 
Industrial  Relations.  The  importance  of  proper 
communications  is  emphasized.  The  effect  of 
personality  variables  of  individuals  in  working 
groups  is  already  familiar  to  the  industrially 
oriented.  One  experiment  in  group  centered  ad- 
ministration in  a  plant  of  325  employees  illus- 
trates what  can  be  attained  under  one  set  of  con- 
ditions. The  author  also  says,  "Recent  experi- 
ments using  democratic  techniques  have  demon- 
strated that  the  workers'  incentives  for  increas- 
ing production  are  strengthened  when  the  work- 
ers participate  in  setting  up  their  own  quotas." 
Management  tends  to  ignore  the  social  reality  of 
the  system  of  the  factory  in  the  lives  of  its  em- 
ployees, he  charges.  While  money  is  important, 
the  employee,  he  says,  wants  to  be  Hked  and  re- 
spected by  his  fellow  workers.  The  author  com- 
ments critically,  "It  is  not  only  anachronistic  but 
also  dangerous  for  industry  to  function  auto- 
cratically in  a  democratic  society.  Only  through 
management-worker  co-operation  in  which  the 
individual  is  treated  with  dignity  and  respect, 
and  where  his  needs  of  recognition,  autonomy, 
and  a  just  appraisal  of  his  work  by  the  managers 
are  concrete  practices  can  modern  industry  get  in 
tune  with  the  basic  values  of  democracy." 

Considerable  attention  is  devoted  to  leader- 
ship. Essentially  a  leader  is  defined  as  one  who 


relates  himself  to  others  in  such  a  way  as  to  re- 
sult in  integrated  behavior  among  them.  Charac- 
teristics which  have  generally  been  associated  with 
leadership  in  studies  of  the  past  are  claimed  to 
be,  in  themselves,  not  responsible  for  leadership. 
According  to  Bonner,  the  concept  of  the  leader 
as  a  "change  agent"  is  universal  in  all  democratic 
leadership  training. 

The  effectiveness  of  group  dynamics  in  the 
field  of  education  is  certainly  a  controversial  one. 
This  becomes  even  more  of  a  problem  in  a 
group-oriented  situation  where  time  is  of  the 
essence.  However,  the  author  maintains  that 
regardless  of  its  technical  superiority  or  in- 
feriority it  "humanizes  education  by  making 
people  the  focus  of  its  deliberations." 

Dr.  Bonner's  book  can  offer  the  neophyte  in 
group  dynamics  a  comprehensible  and  interest- 
ing introduction  to  the  field.  To  the  more  ex- 
perienced a  wealth  of  excerpts  from  various 
studies  are  available  on  group  dynamics  in  prob- 
lem solving,  community  relations,  political  be- 
havior and  psychotherapy,  besides  those  already 
mentioned. 

E.  W.  Burroughs 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Company 

Administrative  VrrALiTY  —  The  Conflict  with 
Bureaucracy.  By  Marshall  E.  Dimock.  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York,  1959.   311  pages.   $5.00. 

To  the  personnel  director  who  is  inclined  to 
do  some  serious  reading  about  matters  of 
weighty  concern  to  the  highest  management 
people,  I  cannot  recommend  this  book  too  high- 
ly. I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  personnel  di- 
rectors and  other  managers  cannot  help  a  great 
deal  to  improve  the  spirit  and  promote  the  ad- 
ministrative vitality  of  their  organizations;  they 
can,  and  the  book  suggests  many  ways  in  which 
they  can.  But  the  author's  idea  throughout 
seems  to  me  to  be  that  the  one  individual  at  the 
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very  top  of  the  totem  pole  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  organization's  continuing  drive  and 
achievement,  or  for  its  slowing  down  to  an  ulti- 
mate standstill  or  decay. 

If  "bureaucracy"  connotes  to  you  only  a 
large,  unwieldy  and  generally  inefficient  gov- 
ernment organization  dedicated  to  self-perpetua- 
tion and  red  tape,  disabuse  yourself  of  that  no- 
tion. Dimock  speaks  of  bureaucracy  as  "inherent 
in  large-scale  organization,"  in  industry  as  well 
as  government.  And  bureaucracy  is  by  no  means 
pictured  as  all  bad  or  undesirable. 

"Some  undertakings,"  he  says  in  his  intro- 
duction, "never  seem  to  develop  energy  at  all 
because  they  lack  some  vital  ingredient,  such  as 
incentive,  or  leadership,  or  the  ability  to  discard 
a  worn-out  tradition.  Others  are  full-sail  for  a 
while  and  soon  slow  down;  indifference  sets  in, 
then  inertia,  and  finally  decay,  and  they  give  way 
11  before  a  hardier  competitor.  Why.'  What  is  the 
secret  of  vitality  in  administration.''  What  en- 
sures growth  and  prevents  decay  ?  What  are  the 
advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  bureaucracy 
and  of  its  opposite  pole,  enterprise.'  What  would 
happen  if  the  best  in  each  were  identified  and 
deliberately  combined.''" 

The  book  has  four  parts.  Part  i  is  headed 
"Growth,"  part  2  "Bureaucracy,"  part  3  "Enter- 
prise," and  part  4  "The  Best  of  Both  Worlds." 
A  procedure  called  "administration  by  objec- 
tives" is  endorsed  time  and  again.  The  book  was 
written  mostly  in  Great  Britain,  where  in  1958 
with  a  grant  from  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Founda- 
tion Dimock  studied  bureaucracy  and  enterprise. 
One  of  the  best  chapters  tells  how  Marks  and 
Spencer,  a  chain  of  retail  stores  in  England, 
maintains  vitality.  I  enjoyed  even  more  a  section 
of  18  pages  about  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company  —  "one  of  the  few  corpora- 
tions in  the  United  States  that  early  developed  a 
philosophy  and  a  kind  of  personality  of  its  own, 
a  fact  that  has  had  much  to  do  with  its  ability  to 
resist  bureaucratic  excesses  and  retain  an  enter- 
prising spirit." 

"Many  public  utility  and  engineering  con- 
cerns tend  to  neglect  the  human  element  in  ad- 
ministration," says  Dimock,  "but  this  difficulty 


has  been  avoided  at  A.T.&T.  partly  because  in 
the  early  1920's  it  was  blessed  with  an  outstand- 
ing personnel  man  whose  policy  was  expressed 
in  these  terms:  'Develop  and  encourage  every 
policy,  practice,  custom  and  tradition  that  will 
affirmatively  tend  to  make  each  one  feel  that  he 
is  a  part  of  the  business,  and  therefore  ready  and 
anxious  to  assume  all  the  responsibilities,  both 
individual  and  joint,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  and  compensations  that  go  with  that 
relationship.'  This  man  anticipated  the  modern 
emphasis  on  administration  by  objectives,  which 
is  a  condition  precedent  to  effective  decentraliza- 
tion." 

I  find  I  noted  more  passages  to  return  to  in 
this  book  than  I  can  remember  ever  doing  be- 
fore. Harrison  Terrell 
Human  Relations  in  Administration  (Text 
and  cases)  by  Robert  Saltonstall,  IMEDE,  Insti- 
tute for  Management  Development,  Lausanne, 
Switzerland,  formerly  associated  with  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1959.  728 
pages.  $9.50  (two  pounds,  12  ounces). 

This  book  is  complete  in  every  respect  but 
one  —  it  lacks  a  handle.  Such  a  handle  might 
have  facihtated  the  book  being  carried  back  and 
forth  on  the  commuter  trains  by  busy,  hard- 
pressed-for-time-to-read  executives.  Or  such  a 
handle  might  signalize  its  presence  in  the  8-foot- 
deep  stack  of  things  to  read  which  have  been  put 
aside  to  read  "when  there  is  time." 

Professor  and  Practitioner  Saltonstall  has 
produced  a  one-man  management  development 
program  in  human  relations  which  will  serve, 
no  doubt,  in  many  executive  development 
courses.  But  more  importantly  it  should  be  read 
by  thousands  of  top  executives  who  have  never 
attended  such  a  course  and  who  would  ordi- 
narily never  read  a  book  of  this  size. 

It  should  be  read  like  an  Emerson  essay  — 
one  small  unit  at  a  time  —  with  a  good  deal  of 
laying  the  book  down  and  thoughtful  reflection. 
While  it  may  be  taken  like  a  six-course  dinner 
in  orderly  succession,  it  can  well  be  read  smor- 
gasbord style  as  befits  the  time,  interest  and 
mood. 
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Here  is  the  range  of  choice  for  the  historical 
or  student-minded,  or  the  man  with  a  problem 
who  may  wish  to  get  a  little  refresher  and  per- 
spective : 

Background  and  Perspective 
Organization  Framework  for  Effective 

Human  Relations 
Developing  the  Urge  to  Produce 
Understanding  Human  Problems  and 

Behavior  at  Work 
Development  of  Professional  Leadership 

The  book  makes  a  lot  of  sense.  Conversa- 
tional in  tone  and  persuasive  through  logic  and 
obvious  practical  experience,  it  could  make  a 
lot  of  dents  on  the  most  hard-boiled  and  unre- 
constructed top  executive  who  already  knows  all 
the  answers  and  has  known  them  since  age  30. 
It  is  good  medicine  at  a  time  when  we  are 
experiencing  through  the  steel  strike  the  mani- 
festation of  the  "hardening  of  attitudes"  on  the 
part  of  both  management  and  labor.  Irrespective 
of  whose  fault  it  may  be  that  the  labor  relations 
situation  throughout  the  country  generally  is  in 
a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  top  executives 
are  going  to  have  to  accept  and  carry  the  re- 
sponsibility for  its  improvement.  Salstonstall 
opens  many  doors  to  better  perspective,  intelli- 
gent understanding,  and  constructive  approach 
to  such  improvement.  Of  particular  interest  in 
this  connection  is  the  chapter  on  "the  Third  Di- 
mension— Union-Management  Cooperation." 

The  gist  of  the  book's  message  is  given  on 
page  82  in  two  sentences:  "The  sensitive  ad- 
ministrator, who  views  his  organization  as  a 
group  of  people  who  want  to  make  a  life  and  not 
just  a  hving  out  of  their  work  for  the  company, 
will  so  coordinate  their  efforts  that  they  may  ful- 
fill their  personal  goals  as  they  contribute  their 
skills  and  ideas  to  accomplish  the  goals  of  their 
organization.  The  sense  of  pride,  loyalty,  se- 
curity and  hope  for  the  future  that  result  from 
such  careful  attention  to  the  human  organiza- 
tion can  make  the  difference  between  competi- 
tive success  and  mediocre  performance." 

Several  evenings  with  Saltonstall  would  be  a 
very  good  investment. 

H.  H.  Carey 


The  Art  of  Working  With  People.  By  Edward 
Hodnett.  Harper  and  Bros.  N.  Y.  1959.  pp.  177. 

I3-95- 

Edward  Hodnett,  Director  of  Public  Rela- 
tions, Dow  Corning  Company,  uses  all  his  pub- 
lic relations  skill  —  and  he  has  plenty,  —  in  sell- 
ing the  idea  that  working  with  people  is  an  art 
which  can  be  studied  and  practiced  and  finally 
mastered. 

He  is  skillful  with  words  —  he  was  once  a 
Professor  of  English  at  Ohio  University.  He 
uses  images  —  "trying  to  communicate  without 
a  design  is  as  futile  as  spitting  from  the  Empire 
State  Building."  Another  example  is  the  sen- 
tence used  as  a  sub-head  to  his  chapter  on  Em- 
ployees, "Something  To  Tell  the  Old  Woman." 

In  his  first  chapter  he  gives  an  outline  of  a 
previous  book  "The  Art  of  Problem  Solving." 
He  says  he  describes  there  a  process  which  made 
problem-solving  by  an  individual  a  creative  act 
but  that  he  had  purposely  omitted  other  people. 

The  present  book  does  not  tell  how  to  ma- 
nipulate people  or  how  to  get  along  with  them 
but  how  to  become  a  professional  in  getting 
others  to  help  in  solving  problems.  His  definition 
of  a  professional  is  one  who  knows  how  to  do 
something  and  why  that  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

Some  chapter  titles  are  "How  to  Understand 
a  Problem,"  "How  to  Understand  People," 
"Strategy,"  "Tactics,"  "Negotiation"  and  "De- 
cision-Making." In  many  places  he  cautions 
against  rigidity  —  the  fixed  mind. 

Each  of  the  seventeen  chapters  concludes 
with  a  summary  of  salient  points  made  there. 
Anyone  who  reads  this  book  and  studies  these 
instructions,  then  practices  them  faithfully 
should  find  himself  growing  in  abiUty  to  work 
more  smoothly  with  those  above  him  as  well  as 
his  subordinates. 

Doris  D.  Hay 


"Give  a  cat  shelter,  plenty  of  food  and  a 
feeling  of  security  and  she  will  stop  catch- 
ing mice.  People  are  like  that." — Barry 
Sullivan. 
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Reviewed  by  Margaret  W.  Moore,  Ph.D. 


Comparison  of  Two  Styles  of  Leadf-rship  in 
Small  Group  Discussion.  By  Richard  H.  Page 
and  Elliott  McGinnies,  University  of  Maryland. 
Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  43,  No.  4, 
.\ugust,  1959,  240-245. 

A  great  deal  of  research  has  been  done  in 
this  field  and  the  bibliography  of  this  article  re- 
fers to  27  such  studies.  In  general  the  research 
findings  seem  to  favor  the  democratic  or  group- 
centered  approach  over  a  more  authoritarian  ap- 
proach. However,  there  is  also  some  evidence 
that  a  more  directive  or  formal  leadership  is  su- 
perior in  certain  situations.  Some  of  the  studies 
seem  to  indicate  that  a  distinction  should  be 
drawn  between  efficiency  of  group  performance 
and  the  satisfaction  of  members  with  the  group. 
These  two  results  of  group  discussion  arc  not 
always  related. 

The  present  study  deals  with  women  in 
small  discussion  groups,  ranging  in  size  from 
six  to  sixteen  members,  who  were  talking  about 
mental  health  problems.  The  65  women  were 
from  upper-level  groups  both  educationally  and 
economically  and  were  judged  to  be  fairly  typi- 
cal of  adults  who  are  active  in  educational  pro- 
grams. In  each  of  the  six  groups  the  25-minute 
discussions  followed  the  viewing  of  a  film  "The 
Feeling  of  Hostility."  The  same  man  served  as 
discussion  leader  for  all  of  the  groups.  In  three 
of  them  he  took  a  "directive"  role,  posed  as  an 
expert  in  explaining  and  interpreting  the  film, 
and  in  answering  questions  from  the  floor.  In 
the  other  three  he  tried  to  be  "nondirective," 
refrained  from  interpreting  the  film,  reflected 
comments  back  to  the  group,  and  did  not  give 
his  own  viewpoint. 

At  the  end  of  the  discussion  the  subjects 
rated  the  leader  on  a  scale  of  20  adjective  pairs, 
one  of  which  was  more  favorable  or  complimen- 
tary to  the  leader  than  the  other.  They  also  an- 
swered questions  about  the  value  of  the  discus- 
sion. All  of  the  groups  with  the  directive  ap- 
proach rated  the  leader  more  favorably  than  the 
nondirective  groups.    A  tape  recording  of  the 


discussion  made  it  possible  to  divide  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group  into  high  and  low  partici- 
pators. The  low  participators  were  distinctly 
more  favorable  to  directive  than  to  nondirective 
leadership.  The  high  participators  did  not  show 
such  a  marked  difference  in  reaction,  but  they 
also  tended  to  prefer  the  directive  leadership. 

Judgments  about  the  value  of  the  discus- 
sion sessions  were  uniformly  favorable  in  all  six 
groups  and  did  not  seem  to  be  related  to  the 
type  of  leadership. 

Personality  of  the  Route  Salesman  in  a  Basic 
Food  Industry.  By  David  A.  Rodgers,  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley.  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  Vol.  43,  No.  4,  August,  1959,  235- 
239- 

This  paper  discusses  an  intensive  personality 
study  of  a  sample  of  route  salesmen  working  for 
a  wholesale  food  company.  Comparisons  were 
made  between  the  personalities  of  the  salesmen 
as  seen  by  themselves,  by  their  immediate  su- 
pervisors, and  by  a  psychologist,  and  also  be- 
tween their  personalities  and  their  success  as 
salesmen.  This  approach  differs  from  many 
which  have  been  made  of  different  instruments 
to  be  used  in  the  selection  of  successful  salesmen. 

The  subjects  were  12  salesmen  selected  to 
represent  a  cross  section  of  employees  in  a  typical 
selling  unit.  They  were  engaged  in  the  highly 
competitive  job  of  selling  a  large  line  of  related 
products  to  retailers  on  regular  routes.  The  work 
required  the  salesman  to  make  decisions  on  his 
own  and  to  adjust  to  many  different  situations. 
The  extensive  battery  of  tests  used  included  the 
Wechsler-Bellevue,  Rorschach,  T.A.T.,  sentence 
completion  items  constructed  for  this  study,  and 
a  structured  interview  which  covered  personal 
history  and  attitudes. 

The  factor  loadings  in  general  were  high 
and  positive,  indicating  that  the  men  made  up 
a  homogeneous  group  with  similar  personalities. 
However,  the  good  salesmen  as  seen  by  their 
bosses  were  quite  different  from  the  poor  sales- 
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men.  There  were  too  few  men  in  the  study  to 
give  clear<ut  relationsihps  between  job  ratings 
and  the  test  variables. 

The  salesmen  were  found  to  have  markedly 
rigid  personality  structures  when  Fisher's  Index 
of  Rigidity  scores  were  computed  from  the  Ror- 
schach protocols.  In  general  the  tests  seemed  to 
reveal  what  the  author  calls  personality  impov- 
erishment. He  feels,  however,  that  this  may  be 
beneficial  or  even  essential  in  a  job  of  this  kind. 
Three  personality  characteristics  of  salesmen  and 
how  these  adapt  them  for  their  job  are  dis- 
cussed. The  characteristics  are  as  follows: 

"i.  Dependence  on  other  people's  opinions 
and  absence  of  own  opinions." 

"2.  Interest  in  the  tangible  and  lack  of  in- 
terest in  intangible  values." 

"3.  Superficiality  of  relationships  and  basic 
distrust  of  people." 

The  tests  indicated  that  the  successful  sales- 
men were  more  dominant,  vigorous,  controlled, 
and  self-satisfied  than  the  less  successful  men. 
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Background  and  Organizational  Factors  in 
Absenteeism.  By  Howard  Baumgartel,  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas,  and  Ronald  Sobol,  Menorah 
Medical  Center.  Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  12, 
No.  3,  Autumn,  1959,  431-443. 

Data  on  absenteeism  were  available  for 
12,500  white  collar  and  blue  collar  employees  of 
a  major  airline  for  a  calendar  year.  The  authors 
felt  this  was  a  good  opportunity  to  (i)  test  the 
hypothesis  that  the  larger  the  size  of  the  unit  or 
plant  the  higher  the  rate  of  absences,  and  (2)  to 
determine  whether  there  was  a  pattern  in  the 
relationship  between  absenteeism  and  variables 
such  as  sex,  age,  seniority  and  job  classification. 

The  II  airline  locations  were  divided  into 
four  categories  according  to  size,  and  the  mean 
number  of  days  absent  per  employee  was  com- 
puted for  each  of  the  size  groups.  A  significant 
positive  relation  was  found  between  absenteeism 
and  location  size,  with  a  mean  of  5.9  for  the 
smallest  locations  and  9.4  for  the  largest.  This 
supports  to  a  certain  extent  the  notion  that 
larger  organizational  units  lead  to  lower  levels 
of  personal  involvement  and  satisfaction. 

In  analyzing  the  data  further  it  was  decided 
to  separate  the  data  for  men  and  women  and 
for  white  collar  and  blue  collar  workers,  because 
previous  research  had  indicated  that  the  patterns 
might  be  different  in  these  sub-groups.  Tables 
are  presented  to  show  the  relationships  between 
seniority,  wages,  age  and  mean  days  absent  for 
these  four  employee  groups.  Among  "wlate 
collar"  men  and  women  and  among  "blue  col- 
lar" women,  older,  longer  service,  and  higher 
paid  employees  were  found  to  be  more  often 
absent.  Partial  correlations  indicated  that  length 
of  service  had  the  greatest  influence  in  relation 
to  absenteeism.  Among  "blue  collar"  men,  on 
the  other  hand,  longer  length  of  service  and 
higher  job  status  are  related  to  lower  absence 
rates.  These  conflicting  results  indicate  the  dan- 
gers in  making  broad  generalizations  about  the 
factors  associated  with  absenteeism. 

Marked  variability  in  absence  rates  was 
noted  in  comparing  types  of  jobs.  Background 
factors  do  not  seem  to  offer  an  explanation  and 
point  to  the  need  for  more  investigation. 
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Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 


With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  ioth  Annual  Conference  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Personnel  Women 
will  be  held  at  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel  in  New 
York  City  April  27-30,  i960.  Eva  Robbins,  a 
staff  member  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Mediation,  has  been  appointed  Conference 
Chairman  and  Anne  Cronin  of  the  Bing-Cronin 
Personnel  Service,  conference  vice-chairman. 

Other  appointments  include:  Parnel  Bray, 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  treas- 
urer; Dorothea  Pfeiffer,  Mutual  of  New  York, 
hospitality  chairman;  Helen  B.  Taylor,  Equita- 
ble Life  Assurance  Society,  arrangements  chair- 
man; Juliette  D.  Mannheim,  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank,  chairman  of  registrations,  and  Hulda  G. 
Lawrence,  a  personnel  consultant,  publicity 
chairman. 


Bay  Area  Personnel  Women  (San  Fran- 
cisco), have  elected  new  officers  for  the  fiscal 
year  July  i,  1959,  through  June  30,  i960.  The 
new  president  is  Susan  M.  Heymann,  p)ersonnel 
assistant.  The  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company.  Vice  president  is  Margaret  M.  Lucas, 
senior  personnel  technician,  Bechtel  Corpora- 
tion. Eleanor  F.  Hitchings,  training  supervisor, 
Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  is  the  new 
secretary.  Eria  D.  MacMillan,  senior  interviewer. 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  is  the 
treasurer.  Joyce  Bickel,  past  president  of  BAPW, 
has  been  appointed  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Personnel  Women's  Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws  Committee. 


The  Foremen's  Club  of  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  completed  its  31st  year  of  work.  An 
illuminating  report  on  the  club  appeared  in  the 
Yor^  Foreman,  summer  issue,  under  the  head- 
ing, "Features  and  Facts."  The  year  began,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  with  a  memorable  annual 
Mason-Dixon   Conference   at    Flicker's   Grove. 


Planned  and  executed  by  a  strong  committee 
chaired  by  John  C.  Hampton,  Jr.,  the  program 
featured  outdoor  recreation,  a  barbecued  chicken 
dinner  and  an  address  by  James  A.  Knier,  vice 
president  of  Lionel  D.  Edie  and  Company. 
321  men  attended  the  conference. 

The  total  membership  of  the  Club  as  of 
July  I,  1959,  was  1262,  representing  150  com- 
panies. The  record  of  at  least  one  new  member 
joining  the  Club  monthly  remains  intact.  A  sta- 
tistical breakdown  of  the  membership  reveals 
that  40%  are  foremen;  18%  are  superintendents 
or  works  managers;  9%  are  executives;  9%  are 
engineers;  1%  are  in  sales;  8%  are  office  super- 
visors; 2%  are  personnel  workers;  7%  are  re- 
tired, and  the  rest  defy  classification. 

Featured  during  the  year's  program  were 
the  annual  oyster  feed;  the  annual  ladies'  night 
and  Christmas  party;  the  old  timers'  night,  and 
the  safety  conference  and  exposition.  The  fol- 
lowing appeared  as  main  speakers  during  the 
past  year:  William  H.  Alexander,  minister.  First 
Christ  Church,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma;  For- 
rest H.  Kirkpatrick,  assistant  to  the  president, 
Wheeling  Steel  Corporation,  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia;  Russell  E.  Long,  Hardinge  Company, 
Inc.,  York,  Pennsylvania;  Jim  Low,  staff 
speaker  for  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers; J.  Rogers  Deas,  American  Can  Com- 
pany of  New  York  City;  Harry  A.  Stuhldreher, 
United  States  Steel  Corporation;  Earl  D.  War- 
ner, Warner's  of  York  County,  Pennsylvania; 
and  Dennis  J.  Comey,  S.J.,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  educational  committee  conducted  a  six- 
session  cour.se  on  "Work  Simplification."  305 
supervisors  enrolled.  The  Silver  Bay  Club,  an 
active  group  of  personnel  and  production  men, 
were  led  by  Christian  V.  Wagman  of  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  Manufacturing  Company.  Interested 
in  the  human  factors  in  industrial  relations,  their 
nine  monthly  meetings  were  built  around  the 
following  topics:  Trends  in  negotiations,  bene- 
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fits,  union  demands;  services  and  problems  of  a 
hospital  as  it  aims  to  serve  industry;  use  of  psy- 
chological testing  in  personnel  selection;  is  York 
leading  or  following  in  social  work?  workmen's 
compensation  from  the  claims  standpoint;  the 
basic  philosophy  behind  the  proposed  technical 
high  school;  how  a  union  representative  looks  at 
personnel  managers;  and  personnel  reports  on 
prospective  employees.  Men  from  this  group  at- 
tended the  annual  "Human  Relations  in  Indus- 
try" conference  at  Silver  Bay  on  Lake  George, 
New  York.  This  conference  is  the  oldest  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  having  been  held  for  41  con- 
secutive summers. 

The  club  also  has  its  own  thirty-piece  or- 
chestra, which  plays  at  the  monthly  meetings. 
This  musical  combination  is  unique  in  the  an- 
nals of  industrial  management  clubs.  Sponsored 
by  the  York  YMCA,  the  club  does  not  follow 
the  usual  pattern  of  personnel  associations,  but 
as  its  name  implies  is  primarily  for  foremen. 
Obviously  its  work  and  program  is  personnel 
work:  basic,  vigorous,  varied,  and  helpful. 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Chapter  of 
THE  Public  Personnel  Association  heard 
Dwight  Waldo,  newly  appointed  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Administration,  on  the  Berke- 
ley Campus  of  the  University  of  California, 
speak  on  "The  New  Look  in  University  Bureaus 
of  Governmental  Research"  at  the  September 
meeting. 

In  order  to  tailor  activities  of  the  Association 
to  the  real  needs  and  interests  of  the  member- 
ship, a  questionnaire  has  been  circulated  among 
the  members.  Comprehensive  questions  included 
the  following:  in  which  of  these  fields  do  you 
work.''  in  which  are  you  interested.''  which  of 
these  subjects  are  of  interest  to  you?  (some  thirty 
choices  are  listed) ;  should  the  chapter  sponsor 
evening  meetings  with  speakers,  discussion,  or 
recreation,  workshops,  etc?  how  often  should  we 
hold  regular  meetings?  circle  the  nights  which 
you  would  prefer  for  the  regular  meetings  and 
cross  out  the  nights  on  which  you  would  not 
attend;  what  is  a  reasonable  amount  to  spend 
for  dinner?  would  you  attend  more  meetings  if 
some  were  held  in  San  Francisco?  would  you 


attend  more  meetings  if  they  did  not  all  involve 
dinner?  how  many  years  have  you  been  in  pub- 
lic personnel  work?  for  which  agency  do  you 
work  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  answers  in  any  sig- 
nificant number  can  really  be  obtained  to  these 
questions  it  should  strengthen  the  group  im- 
measurably. Even  if  many  members  failed  to 
return  the  questionnaire,  the  very  fact  that  they 
had  been  consulted  as  to  their  preferences  and 
opinions,  and  given  a  chance  to  express  them, 
should  put  the  group  on  very  solid  ground. 

Incidentally,  in  connection  with  the  Fall 
PPA  conference,  the  host  committee  came  up 
with  an  innovation  which  shoud  make  confer- 
ence memories  pleasant  for  everyone.  Members 
were  invited  to  volunteer  to  provide  escort  serv- 
ice for  small  groups  of  delegates,  taking  them  to 
dinner  (dutch  treat)  in  an  unusual  restaurant 
followed  by  a  visit  to  a  coffee  house  or  a  special 
bar,  jazz  spot  or  night  club,  or  even  a  walking 
tour  of  an  interesting  section  of  the  city.  The 
idea  was  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  visi- 
tors to  get  acquainted  with  at  least  one  of  the 
"hospitable  Bay  Area  Chapter  members"  (on  a 
limited  budget)  and  to  have  at  least  a  taste  of 
Bay  Area's  "finest  atmosphere." 


The  New  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations 
Association  president  is  William  Forrester,  per- 
sonnel director  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  He  was 
elected  at  the  annual  business  meeting  which 
followed  the  New  York  conference  in  June. 
Vice  president  is  Fred  M.  Hopkins,  employee 
services  manager  of  the  Detroit  News.  Elected  to 
the  secretary-treasurer's  post  was  Dan  Ruthen- 
berg,  personnel  director  of  the  Cleveland  Press. 

The  1959-60  Newspaper  Personnel  Relations 
Association  handbook  explains  that  since  the 
organization  of  the  group  in  1949  the  member- 
ship has  grown  from  40  to  more  than  250.  About 
165  separate  companies  are  represented.  Some 
of  these  newspapers  have  personnel  departments, 
others  don't.  Those  papers  not  having  formal 
departments  are  represented  by  members  of  man- 
agement who  have  decision  making  status  and 
who  arc  personnel  minded.    NPRA  welcomes 
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newspaper  personnel  and  labor  relations  people 
as  well  as  newspaper  executives  whose  com- 
panies do  not  have  personnel  departments.  The 
membership  roster  shows  that  many  of  the  most 
active  members  do  not  have  personnel  titles. 

Besides  the  annual  conference  which  serves 
the  membership  with  a  combination  of  speak- 
ers, workshops,  bull  session  and  exhibits,  mem- 
bers also  have  the  benefit  of  a  carefully  edited 
Newsletter,  published  six  times  a  year.  The 
Newsletter  is  designed  to  outline  developments 
and  new  procedures  of  personnel  management 
both  within  and  outside  the  industry.  It  sum- 
marizes timely  surveys  and  research  and  reports 
the  activities  of  member  papers,  and  also  reviews 
association  activities. 


The  "Growing  up"  Process  is  Important  in 
A  Company,  too,  according  to  John  L.  Daven- 
port, executive  vice  president  of  Chas.  Pfizer  and 
Company.  Speaking  before  the  California  Per- 
sonnel Management  Association,  he  outlined  his 
company's  policy  and  experiences  in  searching 
for  ways  to  strengthen  employee  morale  and  to 
recognize  worker  effort  and  status.  Davenport 
defined  this  relationship  between  the  employer 
and  the  employee  as  a  kind  of  responsiveness 
that  seems  to  be  acquired  with  management  ex- 
perience. Some  call  it  morale;  some  call  it  the 
feeling  of  belonging.  But  actually  it  seems  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  genuine  recognition  of  the 
individual. 

Davenport  stressed  the  importance  of  know- 
ing workers  by  name — a  practice  that  can  be 
used  very  effectively  even  in  large  installations. 
At  least  the  foremen  and  supervisors  can  prac- 
tice this  policy,  and  it  need  not  be  callous  or 
commercial.    Davenport    emphasized    that    the 


business  of  knowing  workers  and  being  ac- 
quainted with  them  and  their  {personal  interests 
is  a  fundamental  basis  for  building  company 
morale. 

Davenport  believes  that  the  future  business 
of  this  country  is  going  to  be  slowly  but  surely 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  personnel  depart- 
ments .  .  .  not  the  technicians,  but  the  mature 
company  executives  who  understand  personnel 
principles  and  practices  and  how  to  put  them  to 
work.  This  "growing  up"  trend  among  com- 
panies is  the  sign  of  achieved  goals  in  morale 
and  worker  status,  Davenport  concluded. 


One  day  seminars  on  special  management 
subjects  have  taken  the  place  of  the  semi-annual 
and  three-day  conferences  formerly  held  by  the 
California  Personnel  Management  Associa- 
tion and  the  Western  Management  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Secretary-Manager,  Everett  Van  Every, 
whose  office  is  in  the  Farm  Credit  Building  in 
Berkeley,  sent  us  some  notices  of  recent  meet- 
ings. Topics  included  were  "The  Right  to  Man- 
age," "Managing  the  Company  Benefits  Pro- 
gram," "The  Company  Medical  and  Health 
Program  Today,"  "Worker  Morale  and  Motiva- 
tion" and  "Wage  and  Salary  Administration." 

The  meetings  are  intended  for  all  levels  of 
management  and  the  suggestion  is  made  that 
teams  of  line  and  staff  men  attend.  It  has  been 
found  that  group  attendance  of  key  men  has 
been  a  valuable  addition  to  the  company  train- 
ing program. 

The  leaders  come  from  industry  and  univer- 
sities with  government  experts  explaining  gov- 
ernment programs.  Some  of  the  seminars  are 
open  to  companies  that  are  not  members  of  the 
AssfKiations. 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


How  to  Increase  Productivity  Through 
Sound  Personnel  Management  was  the  theme 
of  the  American  Management  Association's  Fall 
Personnel  Conference,  Sept.  21-23,  '"  New  York. 
Rear  Admiral  Fred  J.  Bell,  USN,  senior  vice 
president,  Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc.,  New 


York,  opened  the  conference  with  a  discussion 
of  the  over-all  problem  of  productivity.  How 
management  can  meet  this  problem  was  explored 
by  James  W.  Oram,  vice  president,  personnel, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.,  Philadelphia.  A 
luncheon  address  on  the  social  and  economic 
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problems  of  increased  productivity  was  given 
by  H.  B.  Style,  president,  John  Inglis  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  Canada.  In  a  session  entitled  "No  One 
Way"  four  executives  described  their  companies" 
methods  of  developing  managers. 

A  course  in  personnel  management  was 
inaugurated  by  the  Association  in  New  York  on 
October  26th.  The  two-week  program  was  de- 
signed to  broaden  the  scope  of  executives  now  in 
specific  personnel  functions  and  to  serve  as  a 
refresher  for  managers  with  over-all  personnel 
responsibilities.  Course  sessions  stressed  the  role 
of  the  personnel  executive  as  a  member  of  man- 
agement. 

The  i960  Engineering  and  Management 
Course  for  the  professional  development  of  man- 
agers and  engineers  will  be  held  from  January  25 
to  February  4  at  the  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles.  The  lo-day  program  will  offer  a 
choice  of  22  subjects  to  fit  the  needs  of  both 
executives  of  large  industries  or  of  middle-level 
personnel  from  smaller  companies.  Emphasis 
will  be  on  the  principles  and  techniques  which 

A  Timely,  Practical  Christmas 

Idea  for  Plant  Executives 

Give  each  foreman  and  ii/perv/sor 
A  subicrlpthn  to  SUPERVISION 

9  It  is  a  gift  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  It  will  act  as 
a  reminder  12  times  a  year.  It  will  compliment  the  recipient 
and  reflect  the  keen  judgment  of  the  donor. 

•  Both  your  company  and  your  foremen  will  benefit  through 
SuPEHVTsiON  because  it  will  prove  the  most  valuable  tool 
they  could  possibly  have  in  their  management  kit. 

•  Increased  production  .  .  .  human  relations  .  .  .  cost  re- 
duction .  .  .  labor  relations  .  .  .  safety  ...  all  treated  in 
plain  down-to-earth  easy  to  understand  language.  And 
handled  in  such  a  manner  that  the  top  management  and 
foremen  of  thousands  of  companies  enthusiastically  approve 
and  use  Supervision. 

•  An  attractive  three-color  gift  card  will  be  inscribed  with 
your  name  and  sent  to  each  supervisor  on  your  list. 

Write,  wire  or  telephone  at  once  for  free  tample 
copy,  rates,  and  further  information. 

SUPERVISION 

ONE  WAVERLY   PLACE,   MADISON,    NEW  JERSEY 


form  a  systematic  approach  to  management,  and 
on  the  quantitative  methods  which  supply  the 
facts  for  such  an  approach. 

Three  new  classes  will  be  presented  during 
the  sixth  annual  course,  in  reliability  for  modern 
industry,  integrated  management  control,  and 
accounting  for  engineers  and  managers.  Other 
subjects  will  include  data  processing,  human 
relations,  labor  law,  creative  thinking,  leadership 
principles,  material  movement,  industrial  opera- 
tions research,  and  quality  control.  Optional 
voice  and  public  speaking  laboratories  will  also 
be  offered. 

The  University  Extension  program  is  spon- 
sored by  the  UCLA  College  of  Engineering  and 
the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 
Requirements  for  participation  are  a  flexible 
mind  and  interest  in  higher  job  responsibilities, 
rather  than  a  formal  educational  background. 
Information  on  registration  and  living  accomo- 
dations may  be  obtained  from  Reno  R.  Cole, 
College  of  Engineering,  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles  24. 


Training  in  Business,  Industry,  and  Gov- 
ernment, was  the  subject  of  the  17th  annual 
conference  sponsored  by  Purdue  University  and 
affiliated  chapters  of  the  American  Society  of 
Training  Directors.  The  conference  was  held  at 
Purdue,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  October  i  and  2. 
James  Richard,  president.  Red  Jacket  Company, 
Inc.,  Davenport,  Iowa,  spoke  on  "The  Organiza- 
tion— What  Makes  It  Healthy.'"'  A  reactor 
group  was  selected  to  comment  on  the  speech. 
Richard  W.  Wallen,  director,  Managerial  Train- 
ing Division,  Personnel  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  Cleveland,  took  "A  New 
Look  at  Principles  of  Learning."  A  panel  later 
worked  on  "Writing  a  Prescription  for  a  Healthy 
Organization." 

Separate  discussion  sessions  were  conducted 
on  "Fitting  the  Training  Function  Into  the 
Management  Structure;"  "The  Role  of  Training 
in  Staffing  an  Organization;"  "Budgeting  for 
Training;"  and  "How  Training  Functions  in 
Organization  Planning." 
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Scully-Jones  and  Company,  leading  design- 
ers and  manufacturers  of  standard  and  special 
precision  holding  tools,  Chicago,  Illinois,  an- 
nounce the  recent  appointment  of  Walt  Koref{, 
as  personnel  manager.  Prior  to  joining  Scully- 
Jones  and  Company,  Korek  completed  his  course 
requirements  for  his  master's  degree  in  Business 
Administration,  majoring  in  production  and 
personnel  management,  at  Marquette  Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  His  business  expe- 
rience includes  personnel-training  at  Bendix- 
Missiles,  Mishawaka,  Indiana,  and  personnel 
work  for  the  United  States  Navy.  Currently  he 
is  engaged  in  a  research  project  on  "Supcr- 
11     visory  Acceptance  of  Performance  Appraisal." 


Inland  Container  Corporation  of  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana,  has  announced  the  appointment 
of  Robert  J.  Irvin  as  manager  of  personnel  de- 
velopment. E.  W.  Rowles,  Inland's  vice  president 
of  personnel,  in  making  this  announcement, 
stated  that  Irvin's  responsibiUties  will  include 
management  development,  wage  and  salary  ad- 
ministration, supervisory  selection  and  training, 
and  other  related  personnel  activities. 

Irvin  is  a  native  of  North  Platte,  Nebraska, 
and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Nebraska. 
Before  joining  the  Inland  organization,  he  had 
many  years  of  experience  as  a  personnel  execu- 
tive. He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
for  Personnel  Administration,  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Training  Directors,  and  the  American 
Management  Association,  and  is  a  Director  of 
the  Michiana  Training  Association. 


The  appointment  of  Paul  F.  Shaw  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Commerce  and  Industry  Associa- 
tion's (of  New  York)  industrial  relations  de- 
partment has  been  announced  by  executive  vice 
president  Miley.  Shaw  succeeds  Horace  E.  Shel- 
don, who  left  after  seven  years  with  the  Asso- 
ciation to  assume  an  important  national  post 
with  the  Ford  Motor  Company  in  Dearborn, 
Michigan. 

A  native  of  Ohio,  where  he  attended  West- 


ern Reserve  University,  Shaw  comes  to  the  Com- 
merce and  Industry  Association  of  New  York 
with  a  background  of  more  than  fifteen  years' 
intensive  experience  in  industrial  relations,  per- 
sonnel administration  and  labor  cost  analysis.  As 
industrial  relations  specialist  for  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  in  the  New  York 
Regional  Office,  he  not  only  handled  related  as- 
sociation activities  within  the  region  but  also 
conducted  industrial  relations  clinics  in  cities  in 
22  states  across  the  country.  His  earlier  back- 
ground included  association  with  Republic  Avia- 
tion Corporation,  the  American  Safety  Razor 
Corporation  and  the  Cleveland  Graphite  Bronze 
Company,  where  he  specialized  in  contract  ne- 
gotiations, arbitration  and  grievance  handling 
on  a  multi-plant,  multi-union  basis,  and  indus- 
trial relations  management  at  plant  level. 


/.  Price  Reed  has  been  appointed  director  of 
personnel  for  Pet  Milk  Company,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  Theodore  R.  Gamble, 
president.  Reed  fills  a  newly<reated  position 
with  the  company  and  will  be  responsible  for  all 
asf)ccts  of  company  personnel  programs.  Before 
becoming  director  of  personnel,  he  was  executive 
assistant  to  the  president. 

Reed  will  coordinate  employee  relations  ac- 
tivities in  the  company's  general  offices  in  St. 
Louis,  division  and  district  sales  offices  and  man- 
ufacturing plant  offices.  In  his  department  will 
be  Q.  J.  Papineau,  responsible  for  management 
development;  T.  S.  Patrick,  salary  administra- 
tion; and  Mrs.  Thelma  Haven,  women  person- 
nel. 

Having  joined  Pet  Milk  Company  in  1936 
as  assistant  credit  manager,  Reed  later  served  as 
administrative  assistant  to  the  director  of  train- 
ing, and  administrative  assistant  to  the  executive 
stafT.  He  was  with  the  credit  department  of 
Brown  Shoe  Company  from  1934  to  1936.  Reed 
attended  Roosevelt  High  School,  St.  Louis; 
Westminster  College  in  Fulton,  Missouri,  and 
received  his  B.S.  in  business  administration  from 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  in  1934. 
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PiTNEY-BowES,  Inc.  (Stamford,  Connecti- 
cut), has  named  John  H.  Miller,  employment 
manager,  to  be  manager  of  training  and  testing, 
in  charge  of  an  expanded  personnel  development 
program.  At  the  same  time,  Walter  J.  Hatchet- 
has  joined  the  company  as  employment  man- 
ager. 

The  appointments  were  announced  by  Jo- 
seph J.  Morrow,  vice  president  for  personnel 
relations  of  the  postage  meter  and  business  ma- 
chines firm.  Miller,  as  manager  of  testing  and 
training  will  devote  his  full  time  to  the  expanded 
employee  development  program.  He  joined 
Pitney-Bowes'  personnel  department  in  1941  and, 
after  Air  Force  service  in  World  War  II,  re- 
turned to  be  supervisor  of  compensation.  He 
was  appointed  employment  manager  in  1952. 

Hatcher,  a  resident  of  Brookfield,  Connecti- 
cut, was  previously  personnel  manager  of  Data- 
Control  Systems,  Inc.,  Danbury,  Connecticut, 
and  before  that  was  director  of  industrial  and 
public  relations  for  Doman  Helicopters,  Inc., 
also  of  Danbury.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Con- 
necticut Personnel  Association.  Miller  has  been 
active  over  the  years  in  Stamford  educational 
and  welfare  services  and  is  a  member  of  the  per- 
sonnel committee  of  the  United  Fund  and  the 
boards  of  the  Psychiatric  Clinic  for  Children  and 
the  Family  and  Children's  Services. 

A  former  Community  Chest  and  Red  Cross 
worker  in  Danbury,  Hatcher  has  been  in  Scout- 
ing most  of  his  life  and  is  skipper  of  Sea  Scout 
"Ship"  loi  in  Brookfield. 

Raymond  A.  Hibler  has  joined  the  industrial 
relations  department  of  Commonwealth  Serv- 
ices, Inc.,  New  York.  He  will  work  as  a  con- 
sultant on  organization  planning,  wage  and  sal- 
ary administration  and  labor  relations,  according 
to  W.  B.  Tippy,  president  of  the  management 
and  engineering  consulting  firm.  Hibler  was 
supervisor  of  organization  development,  salary 
administration  and  employment  for  Iowa  Power 
and  Light  Company  from  1950  to  1958.  During 
the  past  year  he  has  been  assistant  to  the  per- 
sonnel manager  of  Niagara  Mohawk  Power 
Corporation.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Iowa  En- 
gineering Society  and  a  graduate  of  Iowa  State 


University,  holding  a  Bachelor  of  Science  De- 
gree in  industrial  economics  with  minors  in  gen- 
eral and  electrical  engineering. 

Robert  W.  Hatv\es  has  begun  a  long-term 
study  of  executive  environment  as  it  relates  to 
executive  health  and  organizational  processes. 
The  project  is  in  collaboration  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Occupational  Health  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  Hawkes  also  is  completing  anal- 
ysis of  data  previously  collected  on  the  role  of 
the  psychiatric  administrator. 

The  McKinsey  Foundation  for  Management 
Research  has  made  a  grant  to  the  Center  for  re- 
search into  methods  of  relating  social  science  and 
professional  management.  A  pilot  project  is  un- 
der way,  focusing  on  the  sociology  and  social- 
psychology  of  occupations  and  personnel  man- 
agement. 

Robert  W.  Avery  joined  the  staff  as  senior 
research  associate  in  September,  with  additional 
appointment  as  assistant  professor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  sociology.  For  the  last  two  years  Avery 
has  been  engaged  in  research  at  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  on  industrial  research 
organization.  He  received  the  Ph.D.  from  Har- 
vard in  June  1959. 


Earl  D.  McConnell,  Bendix  Products  Drvi- 
sioN-MissLES,  Mishawaka,  Indiana,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  of  Dugald  Black,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  Industrial  Relations  for  the  Bendix  Avia- 
tion Corporation.  John  T.  McGuckin  succeeds 
Mr.  McConnell  as  Personnel  Administrator  of 
the  Bendix  missile  plant,  which  is  prime  contrac- 
tor for  the  Talos  missile. 

Mr.  McConnell  joined  Bendix  Missiles  in  1953 
after  serving  as  Director  of  Industrial  Relations 
at  the  Gruen  Watch  Company  in  Cincinnati. 
He  is  presently  President  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  Personnel  Administration  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Office  Management  Asso- 
ciation as  well  as  other  management  groups. 

John  T.  McGuckin,  formerly  assistant  to 
Mr.  McConnell,  came  to  Bendix  in  1954  from 
Associated  Transport,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
where  he  was  Supervisor  in  Personnel  and 
Training.    He  is  a  member  of  the  A.S.T.D. 
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Glancing  at  the  New  Publications 


Practical  Guide-Posts  for  Increasing  Crea- 
TiviTi-  OF  Scientists  and  Engineers  is  the  subject 
matter  of  How  To  Increase  Your  Creative  Out- 
put. The  booklet  is  specifically  designed  to  help 
companies  raise  the  level  of  creativity  of  their 
technical  personnel,  and  is  written  for  the  indi- 
vidual technical  man. 

All  phases  of  creativity  are  included  within 
the  study.  It  discusses  stages  in  the  creative 
process,  the  problem  approach,  and  a  general 
preparation  for  creative  work.  A  special  feature 
in  the  booklet  is  a  2-page  flow  chart  explaining 
the  12  essential  steps  in  the  creative  process.  How 
to  prepare  for  creative  work,  suggestions  for 
stimulating  creative  effort,  and  a  creativity 
checklist  are  also  provided. 

Hotv  To  Increase  Your  Creative  Output 
was  prepared  by  Deutsch  and  Shea,  Inc.,  tech- 
nical manpower  consultants.  It  is  one  of  a  series 
of  publications  on  creativity;  others  include, 
Creatii/ity:  A  Comprehensive  Bibliography,  and 
Company  Climate  and  Creativity.  Single  copies 
of  the  22-page  booklet  are  available  at  f  1.50  each, 
from  Industrial  Relations  News,  Book  Depart- 
ment, 230  West  41st  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Many  Considerations  Prompt  American 
Companies  to  Grant  Maternity  Leaves  to  their 
employees,  and  among  those  firms  which  follow 
the  practice  the  procedures  vary  widely.  The  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  reports  in  a 
recent  survey.  In  preparing  the  report  the  Con- 
ference Board  noted  that  women  comprise  one 
third  of  today's  labor  force,  and  that  of  these, 
nearly  4  million  are  working  wives  in  the  prin- 
cipal childbearing  age  group  of  twenty  to  thirty- 
four.  Since  1940,  childbearing  among  women 
between  these  ages  has  risen  sharply.  Neverthe- 
less, employment  of  women  in  this  age  category 
continues  to  rise. 

To  determine  what  measures  companies  are 
taking  to  preserve  the  employee  relationship 
when  the  "stork"  plans  a  visit,  the  NICE  ana- 
lyzed the  maternity  leave  programs  of  112  com- 
panies. The  study  found  that  all  but  one  of  the 


cooperating  companies  grant  a  maternity  leave, 
without  pay,  in  excess  of  the  eight  weeks  re- 
quired by  the  six  states  with  laws  stipulating 
minimum  maternity  leave  periods.  Over  a  third 
of  the  companies  studied  grant  a  minimum  leave 
of  six  months,  while  more  than  a  fourth  give  a 
year's  leave.  Three  companies  permit  up  to  two 
years'  absence. 

Three-fourths  of  the  maternity  plans  in- 
cluded in  the  study  provide  for  some  degree  of 
seniority  protection.  Of  these,  two  out  of  three 
permit  seniority  to  accumulate  during  the  leave 
period.  In  the  remaining  firms,  the  woman  re- 
tains whatever  seniority  she  has  accrued  up  to 
the  time  of  leave  taking.  About  a  fourth  of  the 
cooperating  companies  guarantee  that  the 
woman  can  return  to  the  same  or  a  similar  job 
at  the  end  of  her  maternity  leave.  In  some  com- 
panies she  returns  at  her  former  rate  of  pay;  in 
others  she  receives  the  current  rate  for  the  job. 
The  employee  who  served  as  replacement  for  the 
returning  woman  is  either  transferred,  demoted, 
or  dismissed  to  make  room  for  her,  consistent 
with  any  seniority  ruling  that  might  apply. 

There  are  a  variety  of  considerations  behind 
the  practice  of  granting  maternity  leaves,  the 
NICE  found.  Many  firms  indicated  that  they 
place  a  premium  on  women  who  maintain  a 
satisfactory  employment  record  over  a  period  of 
years.  Extension  of  a  maternity  leave  to  such 
women  is  tacit  recognition  of  their  loyalty  and 
is  in  the  company's  interest.  In  addition,  good 
public  relations,  employee  morale,  labor  market 
shortages,  employment  and  training  costs  are 
considerations  that  may  influence  a  company  to 
grant  maternity  leaves  of  absence.  Further  in- 
formation on  the  study  may  be  obtained  from 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  460 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


An  Article  in  the  August  8th  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
is  of  vital  interest  to  personnel  executives  in 
particular,  and  all  executives  in  general.  Telling 
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a  junior  executive  to  "slow  down  or  you'll  have 
a  heart  attack"  may  be  adding  just  one  more 
reason  for  him  to  remain  tense  and  anxious,  the 
article  warns.  He  is  already  suffering  from  an 
emotional— and  perhaps  psychomatic— disorder 
which  "is  itself  a  stress,  and  a  disgrace  in  our 
society's  thinking,"  according  to  Dr.  Richard  E. 
Gordon,  psychiatrist,  and  author  of  the  article. 
Warning  the  executive  of  serious  emotional 
illness,  heart  attacks  or  early  death— all  of  which 
he  has  already  seen  in  his  friends  and  relatives— 
merely  adds  a  new  worry.  The  new  worry  causes 
further  tension  and  produces  new  symptoms. 
Then  the  new  symptoms  add  to  the  fears  and  a 
vicious  cycle  is  under  way. 

The  only  way  to  help  such  persons  is  by 
clear  explanation  of  how  their  symptoms  and 
disorders  came  about  and  by  practical  sugges- 
tions about  ways  they  can  change  their  lives  to 
meet  the  problems.  Dr.  Gordon  says.  It  might 
even  be  possible  to  help  these  persons  through  or- 
ganized classes— especially  in  rapidly  growing 
suburban  areas  where  the  rate  of  emotional  and 
psychosomatic  disorders  is  highest. 

He  based  his  suggestion  on  findings  of  a 
study  comparing  the  rates  of  psychosomatic  ail- 
ments in  such  sections  with  those  of  more  stable 
communities.  The  suburb  had  a  much  higher 
number  of  cases  of  ulcers,  heart  disease,  and  high 
blood  pressure,  probably  because  many  of  the 
residents  are  "upwardly  mobile."  They  are  striv- 
ing to  rise  socially  and  economically  "out  of  the 
working  class  into  sub-executive  and  white-collar 
jobs  and  lesser  managerial  positions,"  Dr.  Gor- 
don stated. 

But  they  face  a  serious  problem  in  their  rise 
toward  greater  executive  responsibility  because 
they  were  not  "born  to  the  class"  as  were  many 
of  the  men  who  are  top  executives.  The  upward- 
ly mobile  person  has  to  learn  everything  the 
hard  way.  In  addition,  he  has  usually  been 
sensitized  by  the  stresses  of  his  early  life,  which 
makes  him  more  susceptible  to  psychosomatic 
ailments. 

Psychosomatic  illness  and  emotional  dis- 
order will  disappear  in  the  upwardly  mobile  per- 
son only  when  he  feels  he  is  secure  and  is  able 


to  relax.  However,  before  that  time  comes, 
he  may  have  undergone  irreversible  physical 
changes.  To  prevent  this,  he  must  learn  to  cope 
with  his  problems  as  he  goes  along.  It  is  the 
physician's  responsibility  to  teach  him  this.  Dr. 
Gordon  concluded.  The  executive  development 
sections  of  personnel  departments  may  well  de- 
cide to  sponsor  and  schedule  such  teaching. 

High  Costs,  New  Wage  Demands,  Compe- 
tition From  Abroad,  and  Rising  Taxes  are  the 
four  prime  worries  of  business  men  today,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  in  the  Industrid  Psy- 
chology, Inc.  Newsletter  for  August.  A  two-page 
symposium  on  the  subject  follows  the  statement. 
The  analysis  and  discussion  consists  of  quota- 
tions and  comments  gathered  from  various  pub- 
lications. Under  the  heading  "personnel  econo- 
my, August  1959"  the  article  lists  the  following 
implications  for  the  personnel  department:  i) 
get  ready  for  the  fall-winter  upswing  ...  2)  do 
not  relax  in  recruiting  and  screening  applicants 
this  summer— set  up  a  backlog  of  qualified  ap- 
plicants ...  3)  the  probability  is  good  you  will 
be  needing  workers  this  fall,  and  finding  them 
then  is  going  to  be  tougher  than  in  a  long  time 
...  4)  take  another  look,  during  summer  vaca- 
tions, at  your  present  work  force,  and  weed  out 
the  inefficient. 

As  Changing  Times  remarks:  "Reports  on 
business  conditions  are  perplexing.  As  we  get 
it,  business  is  so  good  again  that  jobs  are  plenti- 
ful, for  everybody  except  the  unemployed.  Those 
economic  terms  aren't  so  hard  to  understand.  A 
readjustment  is  when  your  neighbor  loses  his 
job.  A  recession  is  when  you  lose  your  job.  A 
depression  is  when  your  wife  loses  her  job." 

The  two  inside  pages  of  the  four-page  publi- 
cation contain  brief  items  from  other  sources 
under  the  title,  "Personnel  Literature— What's 
New?"  Industrial  Psychology,  Inc.,  is  located  at 
515  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 

The  Outloo\  in  Industrial  Relations,  by 
Dale  Yoder,  has  been  published  in  a  Special 
Release  by  the  Industrial  Relations  Center  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Min- 
nesota. In  a  brief  introduction  Donald  G.  Pater- 
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son,  professor  of  psychology  and  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Center,  explains  that  on  April  8, 
1959  more  than  300  students,  colleagues  and 
friends  of  Dale  Yoder  gathered  to  honor  him  on 
the  anniversary  of  this  25th  year  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  Dr.  Yoder's  outstanding 
ability  as  a  teacher,  author,  and  researcher  in  the 
field  of  employee  relations  has  earned  the  respect 
of  students  and  practitioners  throughout  the 
world.  His  astute  observations  on  the  past  and 
his  predictions  for  the  future  of  industrial  rela- 
tions are  presented  in  his  speech,  "The  Outlook 
in  Industrial  Relations."  Believing  that  his  mes- 
sage will  be  of  interest  and  importance  to  a 
much  wider  audience  than  was  able  to  hear  him 
on  April  8th,  his  colleagues  at  the  Center  have 
chosen  to  publish  his  speech  as  a  special  release. 

Paterson  points  out  that  "Attention  is  espe- 
cially directed  to  the  imaginative  and  creative 
approach  to  problems  of  educating  and  training 
industrial  relations  practitioners  at  all  levels  of 
responsibihty  in  the  varied  functions  they  are 
being  called  on  to  perform.  The  timeliness  of 
this  message  is  apparent  to  all  who  recognize 
that  industrial  relations  is  rapidly  becoming  a 
recognized  profession." 

Yoder  concludes  his  very  stimulating  paper 
by  saying,  what,  then,  is  the  likely  look  of  indus- 
trial relations  in  the  years  ahead?  In  essence, 
much  sharper,  professionally  competent  and  pro- 
fessionally conscious  and  conscientious  manage- 
ment, paralleled  by  larger  unions  with  a  much 
broader  occupational  base  and  in  which  career 
leaders  have  dominant  influence.  The  levels  of 
productivity  we  now  regard  as  impressive  could 
look  rather  insignificant  as  compared  to  the 
results  of  such  leadership.  And  living  should  be 
lots  more  fun  and  lots  more  satisfying  because 
of  these  changes  in   employment.    Such   great 


changes  to  be  sure,  cannot  be  promised  by  1990. 
They  may  take  50  instead  of  25  years.  But  some- 
thing like  these  changes  seems  inevitable,  in  the 
near  or  more  distant  future. 


Personnel  Directors  Will  Enjoy  "Life  in 
THE  Crystal  Palace"  by  Alan  Harrington,  if 
the  book  lives  up  to  the  sample  in  the  July  and 
August  numbers  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 

The  author  has  a  lively  style  and  in  an 
amusing  way  satirizes  the  various  methods  of 
treating  apphcants.  He  obtained  his  information 
while  holding  a  writing  fellowship  from  the 
Fund  of  the  Republic. 

He  complains  about  the  number  of  tests 
given;  in  many  cases,  he  says  the  personnel 
interview  has  become  so  standardized  that  natu- 
ral intuition  is  down-graded  in  favor  of  tests  of 
various  kinds.  He  found  in  some  companies, 
application  forms  that  contained  questions  ask- 
ing for  information  that  was  too  personal  or 
not  applicable  to  the  situation  desired. 

An  extreme  example  is  given  of  a  simulated 
"stress  situation"  in  which  a  man  being  inter- 
viewed for  a  position  of  some  importance  was 
told  he  had  failed  his  psychological  test.  Then 
he  was  given  a  chance  to  go  over  his  paper  and 
defend  his  answers.  After  having  proved  the 
interviewer  wrong,  he  was  told  it  had  been  a 
put-up  job  and  that  he  was  the  man  for  the 
situation.  He  refused  all  offers  from  that  par- 
ticular company,  saying  he  didn't  want  to  be 
associated  with  people  who  didn't  deal  honestly. 

Harrington  elaborates  on  the  problems  faced 
by  the  young  executive  in  a  large  company.  He 
describes  them  "marching  in  salary  fetters,"  says 
that  "once  in  formation  they  can't  break  ranks." 

"Life  in  a  Crystal  Palace"  is  a  September 
publication  by  Knopf. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


HM  People  do  an  Encore  is  the  title  of  an 
intriguing  two-page  spread  in  the  July-August 
Hardware  Mutuals  Notecaster.  Editor  Tom 
Woit  went  through  his  files  and  selected  nine 
from  his  series  "How  HM  People  Live"  and 
coupled  one  of  the  original  pictures  with  a  cur- 


rent picture,  showing  what  had  happened  to 
the  employee  in  the  meantime.  He  explains  that 
many  readers  came  to  know  these  various  em- 
ployees—the career  girl,  the  family  man,  the 
bachelor,  the  retiree,  and  others,  through  the 
articles.  This  "curtain  call"  report  indicates  that 
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the  old  friends  continue  to  enjoy  a  full  life  .  .  . 
some  have  gone  on  to  bigger  jobs,  some  have 
enriched  their  family  life,  others  have  moved  on 
to  new  cities.  All  are  still  v.i.p.'s — very  interest- 
ing people. 

The  current  article  in  the  series  describes 
and  pictures  the  life  of  a  family  that  has  moved 
eight  times  within  the  past  eight  years.  "Mobility 
is  conducive  to  progress  and  development  in 
business,"  according  to  Carl  Brockway,  subject 
of  the  piece.  "Moving,"  he  continues,  "makes 
for  personality  development.  Through  a  change 
of  offices  a  man  gets  different  types  of  leadership. 
Even  working  for  fine  leaders,  after  three  years 
you  have  absorbed  about  all  you  can  from  them." 
How  the  family  adjusts,  how  Mrs.  Brockway 
decides  what  to  keep  or  throw  away  with  each 
move,  how  they  settle  into  a  new  community, 
makes  good  reading  especially  for  the  many 
families  connected  with  the  company,  who  face 
the  same  problems.  Editorial  offices  of  the 
Notecaster  are  in  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin. 


Alice  M.  Lownes,  editor  of  Between  Our- 
selves is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  award  won 
recently  by  her  magazine,  which  is  published  for 
home  office  personnel  of  Provident  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company  of  Philadelphia.  In  com- 
petition with  other  internal  employee  magazines 
in  the  tri-state  area  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey 
and  Delaware,  published  by  companies  having 
less  than  1,000  employees,  Between  Ourselves 
won  the  Award  of  Merit  in  the  Delaware  Valley 
Industrial  Editors'  publication  contest.  Presented 
at  the  April  meeting  of  the  DVIE,  the  award 
was  based  on  the  over-all  quality  of  the  entire 
publication  and  covered  fulfillment  of  general 
objectives,  writing,  coverage,  typography,  layout, 
photographs  and  art  work. 

All  entries  were  judged  by  the  professors  of 
Syracuse  University's  School  of  Journalism,  rec- 
ognized as  a  distinguished  group  in  the  field  of 
industrial  publications  in  this  country.  Each 
contestant  was  required  to  enter  three  consecu- 
tive issues  of  their  magazine  published  within 
the  last  twelve  months. 

Of   considerable   help  to   the   editors   who 


entered  the  contest  were  the  judges'  rating  sheets, 
showing  the  specific  areas  of  each  publication's 
strong  and  weak  points.  According  to  the  rating 
sheet,  Between  Ourselves  earned  the  maximum 
number  of  points  for  fulfilling  general  objectives. 
Weakest  areas,  although  rated  as  good,  were 
typography  and  layout,  particularly  headings. 
"We  must  admit,"  says  Miss  Lownes,  "to  being 
somewhat  naive  when  it  comes  to  improving 
these,  but  we  will  certainly  try." 


You  Make  the  Difference,  When  it 
Comes  to  Promotions,  is  the  theme  of  the  fea- 
tured article  in  the  July  Criss  Cross  Currents. 
Jack  Dixon  edits  this  good-looking  magazine 
for  the  Mutual  Benefit  Health  and  Accident 
Association  and  United  Benefit  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Promotions,  he 
points  out,  are  a  healthy  sign.  They're  an  indi- 
cation of  a  progressive,  growing  organization. 
The  Companies  have  made  it  a  point  to  promote 
from  within  wherever  possible.  Based  on  what's 
happened  in  the  past,  one  in  every  six  Home 
Office  employees  will  be  promoted  in  1959.  Every 
third  person  in  this  group  will  advance  to  a  job 
involving  administrative  responsibility. 

The  machinery  of  promotion  is  explained. 
A  checklist  of  questions  with  explanations  helps 
employees  to  prepare  themselves  for  promotion. 
The  list:  do  you  really  know  your  job.''  Do  you 
look  for  better  methods.''  Do  you  look  for  re- 
sponsibility }  Are  you  willing  to  learn .'  Are  you 
a  salesman.''  Are  you  a  clockwatcher.''  Do  you 
accept  criticism  gracefully.''  Are  you  ready  to 
compete.''   Do  you  share  your  knowledge.? 

The  article  explains  that  when  a  particular 
job  opening  exists,  an  IBM  run  will  turn  up  the 
cards  of  every  candidate  meeting  the  require- 
ments. Each  is  interviewed.  "But  this  is  just  one 
of  the  ways  the  Companies  make  sure  you  aren't 
forgotten  at  promotion  time.  Such  things  as 
leadership  qualities,  the  way  you  work  with 
other  people  and  assume  added  responsibility, 
are  important,  too.  These  are  brought  out 
through  the  Job  Appraisal  and  Development 
program  which  gives  you  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  your  weakness  and  strong  points  with 
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your  supervisor  regularly.  Another  way  the 
Companies  help  employees  who  want  to  move 
up:  training  courses  during  working  hours  and 
outside  classwork  under  the  tuition  reimburse- 
ment plan." 

The  final  section  of  the  article  quotes  and 
pictures  various  supervisors  answering  the  ques- 
tion, "What  docs  a  supervisor  look  for  when  it 
comes  to  promotion?"  The  complete  article 
with  its  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  promotion 
situation  is  a  fine  piece  of  editing,  which  should 
do  much  to  build  a  stronger  company. 


The  Job  of  Switchman  Jerry  Smith  is  Il- 
lustrated IN  A  Photographic  Essay  in  California 
General  News,  the  publication  of  the  General 
Telephone  Company  of  California.  Doyle  J. 
Dameron,  Employee  Communications  Coordi- 
nator writes,  "we  are  pleased  to  revive  this  series 
which  began  some  months  ago  when  I  was 
editor  of  the  magazine.  We  feel  this  particular 
technique  is  well  suited  to  explain  our  company's 
various  jobs  to  all  employees.  Comments  have 
been  favorable  in  the  past,  and  our  goal  is  to 
do  a  better  job  in  this  line  in  the  future.  I  par- 
ticularly enjoyed  playing  editor  once  again  to 
launch  this  first  in  our  new  series.  Incidentallv. 
our  employment  section  has  bound  copies  of  all 
the  past  photographic  essays  on  company  jobs. 
These  books  are  kept  in  various  employment 
offices  where  thev  are  shown  to  prospective  em- 
ployees to  give  them  an  impression  of  our  i^b'; 
and  the  company." 

On  the  last  page  of  pictures  Jerry  is  shown 
using  his  leisure  in  hobbies  and  relaxing  wnb 
his  family. 

Another  interesting  article  in  the  August 
"News"  describes  a  training  program  for  sales- 
men and  carries  the  sub-heading  "Your  Job 
Security  and  Opportunities  for  Advancement 
Will  Be  Strengthened  by  the  Efforts  of  Tlicsc 
Men." 


The  Editor's  Corner  of  the  Enbeedee 
Magazine  (National  Bank  of  Detroit)  gives 
Roger  Stanton  a  chance  to  editorialize.  In  the 
August  number  he  makes  a  wise  suggestion. 
You  can  be  an  educated  person,  he  reminds  his 


readers,  without  ever  going  to  school  if  you  are 
that  rare  type  of  genius  like  Abe  Lincoln  or 
Thomas  Edison.  But  the  era  of  the  self-educated 
man  is  fading  into  history  as  our  twentieth 
century  places  a  premium  on  schooling. 

That  is  why  thousands  of  men  and  women 
of  all  ages  will  be  attending  classes  this  year  at 
the  many  fine  educational  institutions  in  the 
Detroit  area.  Some  will  have  a  specific  goal  in 
mind  such  as  AIB  certificate,  or  a  college  degree, 
while  others  will  seek  to  improve  their  talents 
in  some  special  field  to  better  qualify  them  for 
the  many  opportunities  ahead. 

On  page  5,  says  Stanton,  you  will  find  the 
answers  to  the  most-asked  questions  about  the 
AIB  (American  Institute  of  Banking).  On  page 
12  is  listed  the  registration  and  class-starting 
dates  for  colleges  and  adult-education  centers  in 
the  area.  Catalogs  for  all  these  schools  can  be 
consulted  in  the  NBD  Library.  No  matter  what 
you  do,  somewhere  there  is  a  class  which  would 
offer  you  learning,  mental  stimulation,  and  a  re- 
warding experience. 


PERSONNEL  POSITIONS 

A  major,  southeastern,  multiplant,  international  manu- 
facturer of  synthetic  fibers  with  a  phenomenal  growth 
record  in  a  mere  seven  years  of  operation  is  seeking 
the   following   for  its  corporation   personnel   staff: 

TECHNICAL  PERSONNEL 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Position  requires  tei-hnirally  trninod  man  to  asBiat 
in  the  procurement  of  terlinioal  personnel.  Duties 
will  include  college  recrnitini;  alone  with  normal 
procurement  and  personnel  practices.  Minimum  of 
thren  years  experience  in  personnel  work  required. 
Engineering  decree  preferred. 


PERSONNEL  PRACTICES 
SUPERVISOR 

Position  requires  man  with  a  minimum  of  two 
L?.?  i"-""'"-""'  plant  personnel  experience  with 
total  of  at  lea,st  four  years  in  the  personnel  field. 
Duties  will  include  development  of  corporate  em- 
maint^nance  of  corpora- 
policy     mannflh.     Decree 


ployee  benefit  plans 
tion     oreanization 
required. 


Salary  commensurate  with  experience  and  baclc- 
Eround,  Excellent  benefit  plans  and  working  con- 
ditions. 


Send    resume   of    experience, 
formation,  in  confidence  to: 


including    salary 


Box   648 
PERSONNEL  JOURNAL 
SoK    239  Swarthmore,    Pa, 
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HELP  WANTED 

Industriai.  Relations:  Opening  for  top  qualified  man  with 
national  firm  in  Midwest  location.  Over  7,000  employees. 
Age  to  40 — law  degree  desirable.  Minimum  of  4  years'  heavy 
experience  in  negotiations,  arbitrations,  grievance  handling, 
policy  guidance.  Salary  open.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box  653. 


Supervisor  Personnel  Administration:  A  large  national 
company  is  seeking  a  Personnel  Supervisor  for  its  Pittsburgh 
office.  This  person  will  be  responsible  for  handling  employ- 
ment recruiting,  salary  administration  and  employee  benefit 
plans.  College  degree  and  previous  experience  in  similar 
functions  required.  Salary  open.  Please  send  complete 
resume.    Reply  Box  654. 

{See  page  239  /or  other  position  opportunities.) 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

Personnel/Training  Director:  9  years'  experience  includ- 
ing foremen  training,  employment,  benefits,  medical  serv- 
ices, safety,  grievance  and  disciplinary  handling,  absentee 
correction,  and  employee  counseling.  Age  33,  married,  B.S. 
plus  graduate  school.   Salary  $92oo-$io,ooo.   Reply  Box  639. 


well  with  Executive  Compensation  and  policy.  Under  40. 
Married.  B.A.  in  Economics.  Present  range  $10,000.  Reply 
Box  646. 


Personnel  Administrator:  Age  34,  married,  B.A.  Psychol- 
ogy plus  graduate  work  Industrial  Relations.  7  years'  ex- 
perience personnel  staff  positions  with  multiplant  metal  fab- 
ricating and  die  casting  industries.  Experience  includes:  labor 
relations,  job  classification  and  evaluation,  recruiting,  place- 
ment, group  insurance,  safety  programs,  etc.  Will  negotiate 
salary  and  conditions.  Locating  Los  Angeles  area  October 
15,  1959.  Available  for  personal  interview  on  or  after  that 
date.  Reply  John  Doe,  375  Monteray  Road,  South  Pasadena. 
California. 


Industrial  Relations:  34,  personnel  education  to  Ph.D. 
level  with  federal  agency  in  nuclear  field,  engaged  in  per- 
sonnel policy  development  spanning  full  range  of  company 
industrial  relations  functions;  appraising  and  advising  on 
contractor  personnel  programs;  developing  personnel  sta- 
tistics and  coordinating  and  fact-finding  in  labor  disputes. 
Formerly  4V1  years  solving  wide  variety  of  problems  on 
industrial  relations  staff  of  member  auto  'Big  3.'  Greater 
advancement  potential  in  Eastern  location  desired.  Present 
earnings  $11,000.  Reply  Box  650. 


Management  Development/Training  Specialist:  With 
consistent  record  of  success  in  planning  and  administering 
programs  at  all  levels,  from  apprentice  training  to  manage- 
ment development.  Extensive  experience  in  all  phases  of 
industrial  relations  and  some  engineering  areas.  Private  ex- 
ecutive appraisal  reveals  excellent  ability  to  plan  and  organ- 
ize, with  imaginadon  to  produce  good  ideas.  Age  41.  Mas- 
ter's degree.   Will  relocate.   Reply  Box  643. 


Personnel  or  Office  Management:  Ambitious,  capable 
administrator  with  strong  practical  personnel  skills  seeks 
challenging  opportunity.  Over  5  years'  broad  experience  in 
all  phases  of  personnel,  office  management  and  manufactur- 
ing. Age  29.  Married.  M.B.A.  Prefer  a  dcfiinte  growth 
position  in  the  East.    Reply  Box  645. 


Employee  Benefit  Plans  Manager  or  Staff  Consultant: 
For  International  firm.  Experience:  12  years  corporate  and 
field  levels  developing,  presenting,  administering  U.S.  and 
foreign  employee  benefit  plans;  including  pension  life  in- 
surance, medical,  thrift  and  incentive  plans.    Experience  as 


Traixing  or  Industrial  Relations:  9  years  varied  ex- 
perience, including  3  years  top  level  training  administra- 
tion, 2  years  line  supervisor,  variety  of  staff  experience, 
heavy  on  systems  analysis.  B.A.,  M.A.  Age  32.  Require 
$8,000.00  minimum.  Reply  Box  651. 


Personnel  Executive:  Experienced  in  all  phases  of  per- 
sonnel management.  Will  organize  a  new  activity  or  direct 
an  existing  department.  M.B.A.  Age  40.  Reply  Box  652. 


Industrial  Relations-Personnel  Director:  Over  25  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  personnel  management  (plant 
and  staff)  (Utility,  Oil,  Chemical  and  Manufacturing  In- 
dustries). Intensive  experience  personnel  administration, 
labor  relations  and  safety  including  both  unionized  and 
non-union,  office  and  plants.  Grievance  handling — wage  and 
salary  administration.  Established  and  reorganized  personnel 
and  safety  departments.  Broad  knowledge  psychological 
testing,  plant,  office  and  supervisory  levels.  College  graduate. 
Age  SI.  Will  relocate.  Detailed  resume  upon  request.  Reply 
Box  655. 


Advertisements  will  be  accepted  for  this  section  at  50^  a  line  for  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  two  insertions; 
20%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers.  Personnel 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  239,  Swarlhmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in  advertisement. 
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The  Staff  Man 


If  he  is  usually  in  the  office — he  should  get  out  more  often. 

If  he  is  out  when  you  call — he  isn't  on  the  job. 

If  he  is  at  home  nights — he  is  neglecting  outside  contacts. 

If  he  isn't  at  home  nights — he  is  wasting  hb  time  on  frivolous  things. 

If  he  talks  on  a  subject — he's  trying  to  run  things. 

If  he  is  silent — he  has  lost  interest  or  he  has  an  inferiority  complex. 

If  he  agrees  with  you — he  lacks  originality  or  conviction. 

If  he  doesn't  agree  with  you — he  is  ignorant. 

If  he  is  too  busy  for  casual  talk — his  job  has  gone  to  his  head. 

If  he  engages  in  casual  talk — that's  all  he  has  to  do. 

If  he  can't  give  you  an  immediate  answer — he  is  incompetent. 

If  he  can  give  you  an  inmiediate  answer — he  doesn't  think  things  through. 

If  he  app>ears  cordial — he  is  playing  politics. 

If  he  appears  aloof — he  should  be  trimmed  down  to  size. 

If  he  has  a  strong  opinion — he  is  bull  headed. 

If  he  tries  to  see  both  sides  of  a  question — he  is  pussyfooting. 

If  he  is  on  the  job  a  short  time — he  lacks  experience. 

If  he  has  been  on  the  job  a  long  time — he  is  in  a  rut. 

If  he  is  well  dressed — he  thinks  he  is  a  big  shot. 

If  he  bn't  well  dressed — he  is  not  a  proper  representative. 

If  he  takes  a  vacation — he's  been  on  one  all  year  .  .  . 

F.  H.  K. 
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SdCt<n  ta  ^e^iden.!- 


Some  months  ago  a  letter  was  received  from 
a  young  fellow  who  expressed  himself  rather 
bitterly  about  his  failure  to  find  a  personnel  job 
even  though  he  had  sought  it  extensively.  As  I 
(H.M.T.)  recall  it,  he  had  taken  college  courses, 
and  perhaps  had  earned  a  degree,  with  the 
specific  aim  of  going  into  personnel  work.  His 
bitterness  was  mainly  accounted  for  by  his 
feeling  that  personnel  departments  had  no 
place  for  him  until  he  had  acquired  some  experi- 
ence in  {personnel  work.  How,  he  asked,  was  he 
to  acquire  the  experience  if  he  couldn't  get  even 
a  foothold  in  the  field  of  his  choice?  Such 
plaints  were  familiar  in  the  advertising  agency 
business,  with  which  I  was  associated  for  many 
years — "You  say  you  need  an  experienced  per- 
son," job  applicants  used  to  say,  "but  how  am  I 
to  get  exf)erience  without  a  job.?"  It's  a  hard 
question  to  answer,  and  yet  you  know  that  re- 
sourceful young  people  have  somehow  been  ac- 
quiring the  valuable  experience  which  is  neces- 
sary, as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  new  people  are 
continually  coming  into,  and  making  a  mark  for 
themselves,  in  the  most  specialized  kinds  of 
work. 

We  hope  that  by  now  our  friend  has  found 
a  job  and  feels  better.  Here  is  his  letter: 

The  Personnel  Journal  is  a  very  interesting 
magazine,  but  I  wonder  how  many  people  in 
personnel  ever  make  an  honest  effort  to  carry 
out  their  duties  as  they  .should. 

After  S'/z  months  of  job  hunting,  and  being 
an  avid  reader  of  books  on  industrial  relations, 
per.sonnel  administration,  etc.,  I  am  convinced 
that  they  read  like  Science  Fiction. 

Most  of  the  large  companies  have  made  a 
habit  of  employing  young  men  and  women  in 
their  personnel  offices,  and  they  are  about  as 
capable  as  a  cripple  in  a  race.  Many  of  them  are 
rank  incompetents,  and  are  moronic  in  their 
thinking. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  large  companies 
do  not  even  send  out  a  form  letter  after  you  fill 
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out  a  long  application  listing  your  life  history. 
My  experiences  with  personnel  people  on  the 
East  coast,  and  West  coast  if  published,  and  read 
by  these  people  should  make  them  blush.  To 
receive  just  common  courtesy  is  a  rarity  in  per- 
sonnel people. 

I  have  been  refused  applications  by  at  least 
100  companies,  filled  out  applications  with  al- 
most as  many,  and  received  interviews  with 
about  20%  of  which  5%  were  not  limited  to  five 
minutes.  Guess  on  125  resumes  sent  out  I  re- 
ceived answers  on  about  5%,  and  on  55  blind 
ads  answered,  received  not  one  reply. 

In  spite  of  a  good  record  on  past  jobs,  a 
college  education  obtained  with  three  children, 
a  good  appearance,  and  the  ability  to  speak 
intelligently,  I  still  run  into  stupidity,  and  in- 
competence about  90%  of  the  time.  You  can't 
argue  with  people  like  this  so  you  just  thank 
them  and  walk  out. 

The  company  I  worked  for  violated  every 
rule  of  business  management,  had  no  personnel 
policy,  no  personnel  man,  and  still  are  prosper- 
ing. When  I  talked  to  the  Vice  President  about 
such  things  as  Job  Evaluation,  etc.  he  put  me 
down  as  a  radical.  The  company  has  close  to 
200  salaried  employees,  plus  100  in  the  shop, 
and  perhaps  1,000  to  2,000  around  the  country  on 
field  jobs.  After  6'/4  years  with  them  I  left,  and 
wonder  if  all  the  books  on  industrial  relations 
belong  in  the  same  class  as  books  such  as  "I 
Rode  In  A  Flying  Saucer." 

To  say  I  have  had  frustrating  experiences 
over  the  past  9  months  is  putting  it  mildly.  At 
Hughes  Aircraft  after  taking  a  hour  to  fill  in 
the  application,  the  first  question  asked  on  the 
interview  was  "What  Can  You  Do?" 

In  summation,  in  a  glutted  labor  market  you 
get  the  bums  rush  from  90%  of  the  companies, 
and  the   job  of  personnel   people   seems  to  be 
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saying  "No  help  wanted."  About  5%  tell  you 
outright  on  the  interviews  that  they  have  noth- 
ing, and  can  give  you  Uttle  encouragement.  The 
other  5%  are  the  devils  who  say  "we'll  call  you 
in  a  few  days,"  but  never  do. 

My  age  is  40  which  might  be  some  handicap, 
but  to  be  told  there  are  no  jobs  before  they 
know  that,  and  your  qualifications,  is  a  mystery. 
The  companies  I've  appUed  at  read  like  a  Who's 
Who  in  American  Industry. 

If  you  know  a  sign  you  flash  to  personnel 
people  which  will  guarantee  you  just  courtesy, 
let  me  know. 

Now,  here  is  one  reason  for  this  item:  I 
have  just  discovered  something  in  a  book  which 
may  help  this  young  fellow  and  others  in  a 
similar  plight.  The  book  is  "How  to  Interview," 
by  Bingham,  Moore  and  Gustad,  published  by 
Harper.  Here's  a  bit  from  page  117.  "For  these 
reasons  the  first  step  to  be  taken  by  a  young  man 
or  woman  who  intends  to  become  a  successful 
employment  interviewer  is  not  to  apply  for  a 
position  in  an  employment  department,  but  to 
find  a  job  as  a  laborer,  machine  operative,  sales- 
man or  clerk  in  the  firm  of  his  choice;  and 
furthermore  to  refuse  advancement  to  a  minor 
supervisory  post  until  he  has  had  real  experience 
of  the  employee's  work  and  Hfe.  The  broader  he 
can  make  this  foundation  the  better.  On  it  he 
can  later  erect  a  substantial  structure  of  super- 
visory experience,  reading,  special  study,  and 
close  observation  of  the  actual  processes  of  in- 
dustrial management,  and  finally  bring  to  the 
employment  interviewer's  booth  a  soundness  of 
judgment  not  to  be  gained  in  schools  alone." 
More  about  this  book  on  page  267. 

That,  I  believe,  is  sound  advice  no  matter 
%vhat  kind  of  work  a  young  person  wishes  to  do 
in  the  personnel  department — or  the  advertising 
department  or  any  other.  First,  get  yourself 
planted  in  the  company  of  your  choice.  Show 
what  stuff  you're  made  of,  tactfully  keep  "the 
brass"  cognizant  of  your  ultimate  ambition  and, 
if  you're  good,  you  will  surely  get  recognition, 
promotion  and,  eventually,  your  heart's  desire. 

H.  M.  T. 


•'The  Staff  Man" 

Mr.  Forrest  H.  Kirkpatrick,  Assistant  to  the 
President,  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation,  sent  us 
the  amusing  "The  Staff  Man"  on  Cover  2. 
When  we  inquired  how  we  should  credit  it  he 
said: 

"I  wrote  the  little  squib  several  years  ago, 
but  it  has  been  picked  up  and  used  recently  in 
one  or  two  newspapers."  What  a  tight-rope 
walker  a  staff  man  has  to  be! 


Communication  at  Its  Most  Difficult 

All  the  difficulties  involved  in  getting  an 
idea  from  one  mind  to  another  were  well  in 
evidence  as  we  read  the  voluminous  coverage 
of  Khrushchev's  visit  to  the  United  States. 

The  language  difficulty  alone  gave  rise  to 
misinterpretations.  An  example  is  Walter  M. 
Reuther's  translation  of  Khrushchev's  description 
of  himself  as  the  "dictator  of  the  Working  class" 
which  was  changed  to  the  "leader  of  the  work- 
ing class"  in  the  official  summary  made  by  the 
union  delegation  after  their  meeting  with  Mr. 
Khrushchev. 

The  old  slogan  that  "education  does  not  suc- 
ceed under  conflict"  seems  to  have  been  illus- 
trated not  only  in  the  Russian's  clashes  with 
newsmen  when  he  answered  pointed  accusa- 
tions with  evasions  but  in  his  general  hostile 
attitude  towards  the  various  union  leaders  who 
had  invited  him  to  dinner. 

When  Joseph  Curran  made  a  polite,  he 
thought,  inquiry  about  Mr.  Khrushchev's  fatigue, 
it  was  answered  by  resentment  as  Khrushchev 
seemed  to  feel  accused  of  being  unreasonable  be- 
cause he  was  tired. 

The  outspoken  union  leaders  questioned  him 
about  the  Russian  workers'  right  to  strike,  the 
choice  of  news  about  the  United  States  printed 
in  Pravda,  Eastern  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
defended  the  progress  made  by  "dedicated"  peo- 
ple in  advancing  the  working  class  in  America 
while  preserving  individual  freedom. 


"Around  the  World" 

While  we  give  our  authors  a  hundred  re- 
prints of  their  articles  and  offer  them  such  addi- 
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tional  copies  as  they  may  desire  at  the  low  cost 
price,  we  have  not  made  a  practice  of  keeping 
reprints  on  hand  to  sell  to  subscribers. 

When  requested,  however,  we  gladly  give 
permission  to  subscribers  to  make  their  own 
copies  of  articles  they  wish  to  circulate  among 
their  employees.  Because  of  the  quality  of  our 
.luthors  (and  you,  dear  reader,  will  probably  be 
one  some  day,  we  hope),  these  requests  are  fre- 
quent. 

Robert  Hilkert's  "Tips  to  a  College  Man 
Going  to  Work,"  (May  '54)  is  still  popular.  The 
Placement  ofHce  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  says  it  has  received  reprints 
of  this  article  from  various  companies  as  part  of 
their  recruiting  literature.  Now  the  school  keeps 
a  copy  on  its  bulletin  board  and  is  having  copies 
made  in  answer  to  requests  from  students.  Hil- 
kert's "Achieving  Competence  as  the  Boss"  in 
the  July-August  and  September  '59  issues  is 
beginning  to  attract  attention,  too. 

Another  very  popular  piece  was  the  "Primer 
for  Counselors"  by  Gladys  Meyer  in  April  '59. 
She  had  so  many  requests  for  her  complete 
primer  that  she  had  duplicates  made  and  sells 
them  at  $2.00  a  copy.  She  writes:  "We  are  doing 
a  brisk  business  and  the  areas  of  interest  are 
widely  diversified.  For  example,  Princeton  and 
Cornell  have  added  the  Primer  to  their  libraries; 
the  Veterans  Administration  have  ordered  some 
and  so  did  the  Baptist  Sunday  School  Board." 

Lee  Cozan's  "Job  Enlargement  and  Em- 
ployee Satisfaction,"  July-August  '59  is  another 
.irticle  which  is  proving  a  useful  addition  to 
management  development  programs. 

And  we  have  just  received  a  request  from 
the  Creole  Petroleum  Corporation  in  Venezuela 
tor  permission  to  translate  these  four  articles  into 
S[->anish  for  use  in  a  series  of  management 
seminars: 

Argyris,   Chris— "Some   Characteristics   of   Suc- 
cessful Executives" — June,  1953. 
Houston,  George  C— "Toward  Better  Self-Un- 
derstanding"— Jan.,  1956. 
Tarnopol,  Julia  and  Lester — "Training  Super- 
visors to  Counsel" — Nov.,  1953. 
Hall,    Hiram    S.— "Communicating    with    our 


Employees"— July-Aug.,  1951. 
We  can't  help  adding  this  complimentary 
letter  from  Grant  W.  Canfield,  Manager,  Orange 
County  Office  of  the  Merchants  and  Manufac- 
turers Association  of  Garden  Grove,  California: 
"The  PERSONNEL  JOURNAL  has  long 
been  recognized  as  'a  standard'  in  the  field  of 
employee   relations.    However,  I    personally 
did  not  realize  the  tremendous  scope  of  read- 
ership which  your  publication  enjoys  until 
you  printed  my  recent  article  on   How  to 
Compute  Labor  Turnover  Costs  (April  '59). 
As   you   may   recall,   in   the   report   of  our 
M  &  M  study,  we  offered  to  send  copies  of 
our  turnover  cost  tables  to  interested  parties. 
In  the  past  three  months,  we  have  received 
requests  from  practically  every  state  in  the 
Union,  as  well  as  several  requests  from  for- 
eign countries.   Just  last  week,  the  crowning 
climax  was  reached  when  we  received  a  letter 
from  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  requesting 
a  copy  of  our  tables. 

May  I  extend  my  compliments  on  your  wide 
readership  interest." 
Please  keep  on  sending  us  your  ideas.  You 
see  they  really  get  spread  around. 

D.D.H. 

What  might  happen  if  the  35-hour  week 
proposal  by  labor  leaders  came  into  being.'' 

The  editor  of  Kalends,  publication  of  Wil- 
liams &  Wilkins  Company,  Baltimore,  sees  two 
undesirable  results.  With  more  jobs  available  he 
suspects  that  hourly  output  would  fall— people 
wouldn't  try  so  hard. 

Also,  he  notes  that  today  many  people  hold 
two  jobs  and  instead  of  decreasing  unemploy- 
ment it  will  be  still  easier  to  earn  two  pay  checks. 


The  September  issue  of  Supervision,  pub- 
lished at  One  Waverly  Place,  Madison,  New 
Jersey,  contains  the  news  that  AFL-CIO  has 
revised  its  manual  for  shop  stewards. 

Mentioning  that  many  of  the  suggestions 
given  are  also  worthwhile  for  the  foreman,  the 
information  is  given  that  manuals  may  be  ob- 
tained for  20  cents  by  writing  to  AFL-CIO, 
Department  of  Education,  8i5-i6th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 


What  a  President  Expects 
of  His  Personnel  Office 


IN  ALL  my  business  interests  and,  in  fact,  in 
every  kind  of  business  organization  I  can 
think  of,  the  people  who  produce  the  product 
or  service  involved  must  be  viewed  as  one  of  the 
most  important  components  of  the  business  en- 
tity. 

When  management  sets  out  to  render  a  serv- 
ice or  produce  a  product,  the  size  and  composi- 
tion of  the  work  force  is  naturally  determined  by 
the  character  and  scope  of  the  business.  The 
formality  of  the  personnel  program  will  vary  as 
to  its  complexity,  and  the  extent  of  functions  of 
the  personnel  department  will  be  determined 
basically  by  the  number  and  types  of  workers 
employed. 

A  company  with  a  dozen  employees  will 
not  require  and  cannot  afford  a  personnel  de- 
partment, as  such,  but  you  have  never  seen  and 
never  will  see  a  business,  no  matter  how  small, 
without  a  personnel  program.  It  may  be  very 
elementary,  without  a  single  word  in  writing, 
but  somewhere,  even  if  only  in  the  back  of  the 
mind  of  the  boss,  is  a  set  of  rules  governing  the 
human  side  of  the  business.  Where  an  organiza- 
tion consists  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of  people, 
the  personnel  program  must  be  formalized  and 
must  be  concerned  with  a  multitude  of  central- 
ized functions.  It  is  of  such  a  personnel  office 
that  I  will  speak. 

A  basic  and  universal  function  of  the  person- 
nel office  is  to  prcKure  and  maintain  an  adequate 
and  efficient  work  force.  I  expect  the  employ- 
ment division  to  recruit  the  best  prospects  for 
any  type  of  vacancy  in  the  organization,  and  to 
use  the  most  effective  testing  and  selection  mcth- 


C»ndensation  of  an  address  before  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Personnel    Association   last   March. 


By  O.  Roy  Chalk 

President,  D.  C.  Transit  System 

and  Caribbean  Airlines 

Washington,  D.  C. 


It's  a  rare  treat  when  a  dynamic  compariy 
president  spells  out  his  specifications  for 
the  personnel  function.  The  author,  be- 
sides the  usual  services,  looks  to  his  per- 
sonnel people  to  take  the  lead  in  present- 
ing "the  true  image  of  his  management" 
to  both  employees  and  the  public.  He 
himself  says  his  opinion  of  job  evaluation 
in  his  company  may  be  considered  "radi- 
cal." (Question:  Does  your  president 
know  there  are  "people  problems?" 


ods  to  assure  the  choice  of  the  best  of  the  candi- 
dates. The  interviewer  must  know  completely 
the  requirements  of  the  job  to  be  filled,  and  must 
be  able  to  determine  the  ability  of  the  applicant 
to  fill  it  after  suitable  training. 

The  personnel  office  must  be  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  appropriate  wage  or  salary  for  each 
job,  and  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  price 
tag  it  may  now  carry,  because  a  long-service  em- 
ployee has  been  holding  it,  and  the  rate  which 
it  will  carry  tomorrow  if  it  is  to  be  filled  by  an 
inexperienced  new  worker.  Wage  patterns  in  this 
area  as  well  as  industry  levels  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  establishing  the  wage  structure  of  the 
company. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  interject  an 
opinion  of  mine  which  you  may  classify  as 
radical.  I  understand  that,  in  some  companies, 
job  evaluation  is  made  a  major  project.  Now 
this  is  probably  all  right  for  jobs  or  groups  of 
jobs  whose  content  does  not  frequently  change. 
One  of  my  cardinal  principles  is  abhorrence  of 
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thiiigs  sialic.  1  want  coniinued  improvement  in 
my  organization.  To  obtain  this,  my  employees 
cannot  sit  still  long  enough  for  their  jobs  to  be 
evaluated.  I  want  an  evaluation  of  personal 
performance,  and  this,  I  am  told,  is  at  variance 
with  appraisal  of  job  content.  I  must  have  con- 
stant progress  and  improvement,  so  I  am  all  in 
favor  of  merit  rating,  but  job  evaluation  leaves 
me  cold.  The  versatility  and  flexibility  I  require 
from  so  many  of  my  people  just  makes  it  im- 
practical to  apply  rigid  yardsticks. 

Maintains  an  Efffctive  Work  Force 
I  expect  my  personnel  office  to  play  a  major 
role  in  maintaining  an  effective  work  force.  This 
involves  being  on  the  ball  whenever  transfers, 
promotions  and  supervisory  developments  art- 
concerned.  The  various  other  departments,  of 
course,  are  involved  in  these  activities,  but  I  look 
to  the  personnel  office,  as  an  unprejudiced  com- 
ponent of  the  staff,  to  assist  other  departments 
in  such  matters  as  upgrading  deserving  em- 
ployees, training  and  orienting  supervisors,  and 
arranging  transfers,  either  for  the  good  of  the 
organization  or  for  the  purpose  of  salvaging  by 
re-location  an  individual  who  is  not  being  prop- 
erly utilized. 

This  leads  me  to  comment  on  the  problem 
employee,  and  what  I  expect  the  personnel  office 
to  do  about  him  or  her.  In  the  first  place,  I  don't 
expect  the  employment  officer  to  hire  very  many 
of  them,  but  human  beings  do  change,  and  per- 
sonality clashes  do  arise.  I  think  my  personnel 
people  should  discover  problem  employees  be- 
fore the  situation  has  progressed  to  the  "point  of 
no  return."  If  it  is  known  that  any  employee 
in  any  department  is  free  to  get  advice  and  assis- 
tance from  the  office  which  is  primarily  con- 
cerned with  human  relations,  and  without  fcir 
or  favor  will  be  helped  in  solving  personal  prob- 
lems, then  there  is  seldom  need  to  write  "dis- 
satisfied" on  a  separation  report. 

In  my  transit  operations  in  this  area,  I  have 
about  2800  union  employees.  You  might  think 
that  the  handling  of  grievances  would  be  a  con- 
siderable project.  I  expect  my  personnel  office  to 
handle  matters  of  grievance  under  the  union 
contract,  along  with  the  department  involved.  If 


necessary,  I  exiH;ct  the  personnel  office  to  prepare 
for  arbitration  when  adjustments  cannot  be  ef- 
fected. But,  if  the  personnel  office  is  alert  in  in- 
terpreting the  labor  agreement  for  other  depart- 
ments, and  if  uniform  and  equitable  systems  of 
administration  of  discipline  are  established  with 
the  assistance  of  the  personnel  office,  grievances 
will  become,  as  they  have  in  D.  C.  Transit,  al- 
most non-existent. 

Handles  Grievances,  Promotes  Morale 

In  regard  to  informal  grievances  or  com- 
plaints from  the  clerical  and  supervisory  em- 
ployees, I  expect  the  personnel  office  to  fnrnish 
guidance  to  department  heads  and  their  assis- 
tants to  establish  relationships  with  the  workers 
which  will  make  for  elimination  of  the  frictions 
that  lead  to  unhappiness,  and  p)oor  performance. 

On  the  positive  side,  while  I  want  every  em- 
ployee to  do  his  share  in  promoting  morale,  I 
expect  the  personnel  office,  which  is  the  first 
contact  of  a  new  employee,  to  not  only  be  always 
available  for  confidential  and  personal  consulta- 
tion, but  also  aggressively  assist  in  increasing  the 
pride  of  employees  in  belonging  to  the  organiza- 
tion. 

It  is  my  desire  to  see  and  talk  with  as  many 
of  my  employees  as  possible.  My  door  is  never 
closed  when  there  is  a  need  for  direct  discussion, 
but  I  cannot  possibly  have  the  intimate  dealings 
with  all  my  people  which  I  would  like.  I  must 
depend  upon  my  personnel  office,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, to  communicate  my  thoughts  and  feelings 
and,  in  return,  keep  me  adequately  aware  of  the 
things  my  people  are  thinking,  saying  and  doing. 

I  want  the  personnel  office  to  take  the  lead  in 
helping  me  to  present  to  the  public  the  true 
image  of  my  management— an  aggressive  and 
progressive  spirit,  and  a  desire  to  improve  per- 
formance. I  believe  the  [>eople  of  this  communi- 
ty have  faith  in  me,  and  I  believe  that  such  a 
feeling  will  continue  to  grow  because  every  in- 
dividual of  my  more  than  3000  transit  employees 
has  confidence  in  me.  One  of  the  major  assign- 
ments of  the  personnel  office  is  to  help  me  con- 
vey my  ideas  and  ideals  to  the  entire  work  force. 
They  should  understand  people  and  human  re- 
lations better  than  others  in  the  organization. 
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Public  Relations,  Health  and  Welfare 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  increasing  em- 
phasis on  health  and  welfare  programs.  This  is 
fine,  and  demonstrates  a  proper  recognition  of 
the  workers  as  individual  human  beings  and  not 
just  cogs  in  the  wheel  of  big  business.  I  expect  the 
personnel  office  to  furnish  advice  as  to  current 
trends  in  these  matters  and  to  administer  the  pen- 
sion, insurance,  medical  benefit  and  related  pro- 
grams. It  may  interest  you  to  know  that  next 
week  a  Labor-Management  Health  Center  will 
commence  operations,  providing  medical  services 
to  our  employees  and  their  families.  The 
arrangements  for  the  joint  sponsorship  of  this 
enterprise  by  D.  C.  Transit  and  its  Union  were 
made  immediately  after  I  took  over  the  manage- 
ment of  the  transit  system  in  this  city.  The  per- 
sonnel office  has  served  as  my  representative  in 
carrying  out  my  plans  to  protect  and  preserve  the 
physical  well-being  of  employees  and  their 
families. 

The  dozen  or  more  areas  of  activity  which 
I  have  enumerated  can  be  enlarged  almost  in- 
definitely. Any  aspect  of  a  business  which  in- 
volves the  men  and  women  who  work  for  it  is 
totally  or  partly  the  responsibility  of  the  person- 
nel office.  As  a  staff  function,  more  often  the 
participation  of  the  personnel  office  is  advisory 
than  administrative.  The  personnel  office,  in 
order  to  perform  satisfactorily  its  duties,  must  be 
capable  of  handling  any  problem  which  in- 
volves the  workers  as  a  group  of  human  beings 
or  as  individuals  possessing  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses,  the  emotions,  the  attitudes,  the  tem- 
peraments, the  hopes  and  fears,  the  likes  and  dis- 
likes, in  short,  all  the  characteristics  of  the  human 
race. 

Deals  With  Individuals  and  Groups 
Personnel  work  is  fascinating  and  reward- 
ing. If  any  man  or  woman  of  the  Washington 
Personnel  Association  is  not  properly  appreciated 
by  his  or  her  company  president,  I  say  to  you 
that  you  should  first  take  inventory  to  determine 
whether  you  are  successfully  performing  substan- 
tially all  the  functions  I  have  mentioned.  If  a 
fair  appraisal  reveals  that  you  are  doing  what 


your  president  can  reasonably  expect  of  you,  and 
yet  you  feel  he  does  not  give  you  enough  credit 
for  your  contribution  to  the  success  of  the  busi- 
ness, then  you  will  have  to  be  content  with 
knowing  that  you  are  so  efficient  that  your  presi- 
dent does  not  even  know  there  are  "people 
problems."  Any  president  who  has  little  regard 
for  his  personnel  department  has  probably  never 
learned  that  he  should  and  actually  can  expect 
tremendous  help  from  people  like  you. 


The  Growing  Concern  on  the  Man.\ge- 
MENT  Level  in  business  for  the  need  to  improve 
personnel  selection  has  resulted  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  sound-color  filmstrip  series  "How  to 
Take  the  Guesswork  Out  of  Your  Hiring." 

The  program  of  twelve  films  is  based  on  the 
procedures  and  ideas  Dr.  Robert  N.  McMurry 
and  his  staff  have  presented  at  the  Dartnell  Ex- 
ecutive Conferences  on  personnel  selection.  It 
covers  step-by-step  the  hiring  procedures  being 
used  with  success  by  many  large  companies.  The 
series  includes:  The  Stakes  are  High  .  .  .  Why 
sound  selection  is  so  important;  Screening  out 
the  unqualified  .  .  .  Three  time-saving  steps; 
Sensible  psychological  testing  .  .  .  The  five  types 
of  tests  and  what  they  measure.  Checking  with 
others  .  .  .  The  telephone  check;  The  patterned 
interview  ...  A  basis  for  predicting  what  an 
applicant  will  do.  The  films  are  available  from 
United  World  Films,  Inc.,  1445  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  29,  N.  Y. 


The  Central  Labor  Council  of  A.Fi.-C.I.O. 
has  appointed  a  special  committee  on  health  and 
hospitals  to  explore  the  practicability  of  a  chain 
of  labor  union  hospitals,  a  medical  insurance 
plan  under  union  auspices,  even  a  labor-spon- 
sored medical  school. 

An  editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  sees 
this  a  dream  that  will  need  expert  financial  ad- 
vice if  these  competing  services  are  not  to  end 
up  as  more  expensive  than  the  present  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  plans. 


Earth-Bound  Editor 
in  the  Space  Age 


WHAT  IS  the  role  of  the  industrial  editor  in 
these  changing  times?  In  a  talk  before 
a  group  of  industrial  editors  I  asked  this  ques- 
tion: "Who  is  the  meekest  man  in  town?"  Then 
I  identified  this  timid  soul  as  the  silent  American 
businessman,  and  placed  in  the  laps  of  those 
editors  some  of  the  responsibility  for  overcoming 
his  timidity  and  helping  him  voice  his  needs  in 
matters  important  to  the  business  community 
and  all  of  America. 

There  is  a  growing  recognition  of  this  re- 
sponsibility. Many  industrial  editors  are  attempt- 
ing to  do  something  about  it.  But  at  this  point 
the  over-all  effort  is  far  from  impressive.  It  must 
be  conceded,  however,  that  this  is  not  entirely 
the  fault  of  the  editors.  Some  who  want  desper- 
ately to  make  their  publications  more  outspoken 
are  sometimes  hindered  by  others  in  manage- 
ment, right  up  to  the  big  boss  himself. 

We  are  entering  a  new  age  of  industrial 
journalism  as  surely  as  there  are  man-made 
satellites  whirling  around  above  our  heads  this 
moment.  The  question  that  industrial  editors 
must  face  is  whether  they  are  going  to  remain 
chained  to  the  old  Oliver,  pecking  out  the  births, 
deaths,  marriages  and  bowling  scores,  or  whether 
they  are  going  to  blast  off  into  the  orbit  of 
economics,  labor,  taxes,  profits  and  politics. 

There  is  no  reason  for  us  to  dwell  on  the 
"horse  and  buggy"  editor  who  is  too  timid  to 
speak  out,  or  too  ill-informed  to  comment,  or 
who  has  little  conviction  on  the  issues  which 
will  determine  whether  the  American  business 
system  shall  ultimately  survive.  I  believe  the 
days  are  numbered  for  this  type  editor. 


This  is  a  slightly  abbreviated  version  of  the  author's 
talk  before  the  Indiana  Industrial  Editors'  Conference  at 
Indianapolis  last  year. 


By  Leslie  Avery 

Director,  Public  Information  Department 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers 


Are  industrial  editors  fiddling  while  the 
people  burn?  Is  your  company  publica- 
tion almost  exclusively  concerned  with 
relatively  trivial  matters,  leaving  to  labor 
spokesmen  and  media  the  truly  vital  is- 
sues of  the  day?  The  author  points  out 
that  many  union  members  look  to  the  com- 
pany to  present  management's  point  of 
vieiy  so  that  they  can  weigh  it  and  decide 
for  thetnselves  what  is  right.  He  urges 
that  "the  battle  for  men's  minds"  should 
not  be  lost  by  default. 


Let's  concern  ourselves  with  the  modern 
industrial  editor,  and  this  kind  is  being  encoun- 
tered more  and  more  frequently.  He  is  in  step 
with  his  age,  in  tune  with  his  responsibilities  to 
his  employer,  to  business  in  general  and  to  the 
nation. 

I  am  interested  in  this  kind  of  editor,  be- 
cause he  and  I  are  trying  to  do  our  parts  of  the 
same  job.  He  is  an  editor  who  knows  that  a 
struggle  is  going  on  to  preserve  and  extend  the 
system  which  has  resulted  in  America's  bountiful 
economy.  He  is  the  editor  who  realizes  that  the 
struggle  for  men's  minds  is  going  on  in  his  own 
plant,  under  his  very  nose!  He  is  the  one  who 
has  fully  informed  himself  of  the  issues,  and 
where  necessary  has  persuaded  his  management 
to  let  him  speak  out  on  these  issues. 

It  has  taken  courage  for  this  editor  to  tackle 
subjects  labeled  "controversial,"  but  he  has  done 
this  for  compelling  reasons.  He  knows  that  the 
labor  press  reaches  into  his  plant,  week  after 
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week,  placing  before  the  employees  labor's  often 
socialistic  viewpoint  on  vital  matters. 

Employees  Ready  to  Listen 
He  knows  that  he  has  an  attentive  audience, 
waiting  to  hear  what  management  has  to  say 
about  these  things.  He  probably  knows  of  the 
public  opinion  poll  which  reported  that  labor 
union  members  would  rather  hear  the  facts  of 
economic  life  from  their  employers.  This  doesn't 
mean  they  are  disloyal  to  their  unions,  but  that, 
like  most  Americans,  they  want  to  hear  from 
the  man  who  knows  best. 

This  editor  knows  that  he  has  as  his  audi- 
ence a  group  of  prosperous  Americans,  whose 
standard  of  living  is  the  envy  of  the  world.  He 
knows  that  these  employees  are  anxious  to  learn 
how  they  can  retain  and  improve  this  high  stand- 
ard of  living  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
He  knows  that  socialism's  programs,  pro- 
moted without  the  label  of  socialism,  have  been 
making  steady  inroads  in  our  nation,  and  he 
wants  to  do  something  to  reverse  that  trend. 
What  can  he  do."* 

Essentially,  industry's  problem  is  one  of 
leadership.  It's  getting  the  American  people  to 
believe  in  and  follow  the  lead  of  industry.  People 
tend  to  follow  the  symbols  in  which  they  believe. 
Rather  than  puzzle  out  the  answers  for  them- 
selves they  put  their  trust  in  leadership  in  which 
they  have  confidence.  Some  follow  the  political 
party  of  their  choice.  Others  take  their  cue  from 
their  favorite  columnist  or  radio  commentator. 
Still  others  accept  their  opinions  ready-made 
from  an  organization,  a  union,  or  a  prominent 
figure  for  whose  judgment  they  have  respect. 

If  we  want  people  to  follow  industrial  lead- 
ership, we  must  project  an  image  of  American 
industry,  showing  it  as  the  constructive,  forward- 
looking  force  which  it  is. 

In  our  efforts  to  make  industry  the  symbol 
of  progress  and  hope  for  the  majority  of  people, 
we  face  strong,  and  sometimes  ruthless,  competi- 
tion. Organized  labor,  too,  wishes  to  become 
such  a  symbol.  The  top  officials  of  the  labor 
movement  are  trying  to  convince  the  public  that 
their  leadership  is  the  one  to  follow. 


Labor  Too  Wants  Employees'  Ears 

In  seeking  to  do  this,  they  spend  much  time 
and  effort  trying  to  tear  down  the  symbol  which 
industry  is  working  to  build  up.  They  wish  to 
make  industry  a  bad  symbol  rather  than  a  good 
one,  and  they  allow  themselves  a  much  freer 
hand  than  we  are  able  to  use. 

Today,  most  of  the  opposition  to  the  things 
industry  stands  for,  and  most  of  the  pressure  for 
the  things  industry  is  against,  come  from  these 
top  leaders  of  organized  labor.  Their  strength  is 
exerted,  directly  and  through  the  nationwide 
political  machine  they  are  building,  at  all  levels 
of  government.  Their  viewpoints  and  economic 
objectives  are  propagated  diligently  through  all 
channels  of  communication— through  their  own 
wide  network  of  union  newspapers,  magazines 
and  radio  stations.  These  are  facts  the  space-age 
editor  must  recognize  and  face. 

I  think  we  all  have  a  pretty  clear  picture  of 
the  contrast  between  the  earth-bound  editor, 
concerned  mostly  with  trivia;  and  the  space-age 
editor  who  has  decided  to  place  his  publication 
in  orbit,  where  it  can  send  down  its  messages  of 
freedom  and  progress. 

Now,  let  us  consider  what  this  editor  will 
decide  is  suitable  subject  matter  for  his  treat- 
ment. Very  likely  the  topics  that  concern  his 
employer  are  the  ones  that  concern  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers.  His  employer 
probably  is  one  of  NAM's  22,0(10  members,  and 
has  a  voice  in  shaping  its  policies. 

Subjects  for  Management  Com.munication 
There  isn't  any  doubt  that  the  number-one 
concern  of  business  today  is  union  monopoly 
power.  We  have  seen  this  power  used  to  force 
wage  rates  up  faster  than  productivity  increases; 
we  have  seen  the  racketeering  and  violence  that 
it  breeds,  and  we  are  witnessing  at  this  very 
moment  the  building  of  a  political  machine  that 
is  designed  to  put  this  nation's  government 
under  the  thumb  of  the  labor  bosses.  Let's  con- 
sider for  a  moment  these  three  points. 

First,  the  consequences  of  wage  inflation.  In 
a  study  entitled,  "A  New  Force  For  Inflation," 
published  in  May  1956,  the  NAM  warned : 
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"Rising  wage  rates  in  excess  of  productivity  in- 
creases, forced  on  an  economy  by  union  economic 
or  political  power,  cause  prices  to  rise  generally.  To 
sustain  activity  and  employment,  an  increased  sup- 
ply of  money  is  required  to  handle  this  large  mone- 
tary volume  of  business  transactions.  Government 
or  the  banking  system  must  either  supply  this  in- 
flationary volume  of  money  or  face  the  harsh  alter- 
native of  curtailed  activity  and  increased  unemploy- 
ment." 

In  these  terms,  the  NAM  clearly  pointed  out 
I  hat  unjustified  wage  increases  force  the  nation 
10  choose  between  recession  and  continued  in- 
tlation.  Thus,  we  are  not  indulging  in  hind- 
sight. The  situation  was  recognized,  and  the 
\\arning  was  given. 

Speak  Out  on  Violence,  Racketeering 

Now,  my  second  point,  violence  and 
racketeering: 

Indiana  has  had  its  share  of  union  violence 
and  I  am  sure  you  have  been  following  the 
icstimony  before  the  McClellan  Committee,  but 
consider  for  a  moment  the  first  report  of  the 
committee.  It  covered  only  five  labor  unions. 
But  these  five  unions  have  a  membership  of 
more  than  two  million— or  one  in  nine  of  all  the 
union  members  in  the  country! 

The  Senate  Committee  said  that  the  officers 
of  these  unions  misused  $10,000,000  of  their 
members'  funds.  It  said  that  hoodlums  and 
uingsters  now  hold  high  positions  in  unions. 
That  organizational  picketing  is  used  to  extort 
money  from  employers.  That  violence  in  labor 
disputes  is  so  serious  that  it  constitutes  a  "crime 
.  cainst  the  community."  That  union  members 
>)tten  are  not  allowed  to  vote  for  their  officers, 
.ind  that  the  officers  "quiet"  their  opposition  by 
intimidation  and  violence. 

You  would  ordinarily  expect  Congress  to  act 
quickly  to  prevent  such  abuses,  but  first  you 
must  take  into  account  the  realities  of  the  politi- 
cal situation  in  this  country,  and  union  political 
activity  is  my  third  point: 

The  unions  have  built  up  a  powerful  political 
organization,  using  the  dues  money  of  their 
members  to  promote  the  election  of  people  who 
u  ill  be  sympathetic  to  their  viewpoint  —  if  not 


actually  take  orders  —  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. This  vote-getting  machine  is  becoming 
stronger  and  more  active  with  each  election!  It 
makes  no  bones  about  its  intention  to  defeat 
those  members  of  Congress  who  refuse  to  vote  as 
union  leaders  want  them  to  vote,  and  to  elect 
others  in  their  place  who  will  do  what  the  union 
leaders  want. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  it  is  not 
the  union  rank-and-file  which  is  gaining  political 
influence.  The  members  aren't  often  consulted 
about  which  candidates  are  being  backed  with 
their  dues  money.  The  bosses  decide  that. 

Compulsion  Is  Source  of  Union  Power 

The  consequences  of  union  monopoly  power 
are  evident,  but  to  curb  this  power,  you  must 
first  understand  the  source  of  it.  The  cornerstone 
of  union  monopoly  power  is  compulsion  —  com- 
pulsion on  the  employer  to  sign  a  union  shop 
agreement;  and  compulsion  on  the  working  man 
to  join  the  union  if  he  wants  to  make  a  living. 
Union  monopoly  power  is  sustained  by  the  com- 
pulsory collections  of  union  dues  —  the  check- 
off. Why  is  this  permitted.'  Union  monopoly 
power  is  permitted  because  unions  are  exempt 
from  the  legal  liabilities  under  Federal  law  to 
which  all  other  persons  and  organizations  are 
subject. 

There  is  so  much  to  say  on  this  whole  subject 
of  union  power,  but  I  don't  think  anyone  has  de- 
scribed it  so  vividly  as  Donald  R.  Richberg.  I 
think  all  of  you  are  acquainted  with  his  name  — 
old-time  labor  lawyer,  a  key  official  in  the  New 
Deal,  and  a  fighter  for  the  rights  of  labor  all  his 
life.  Mr.  Richberg,  in  the  foreword  of  his  recent 
book,  has  this  to  say: 

"The  greatest  concentrations  of  political  and 
economic  power  in  the  United  States  of  America 
are  found — not  in  the  over-regulated,  over-criticized, 
over-investigated,  and  over-taxed  corporations — and 
certainly  not  in  their  hagridden,  brow-beaten,  pub- 
liciry-fcarful  managers. 

"The  greatest  concentrations  of  political  and 
economic  power  are  found  in  the  under-regulated, 
under-criticized,  under-investigated,  tax-exempt  and 
specially-privileged  labor  organizations — and  in 
their  belligerent,  aggressive,  and  far-too-often  law- 
less and  corrupt  managers." 
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Safeguard  Workers'  Individual  Rights 

The  power  that  Mr.  Richberg  describes 
makes  it  possible  for  a  handful  of  men  —  in 
some  cases,  one  man  —  to  stop  the  wheels  of  our 
major  industries;  to  bring  the  economy  of  the 
nation  to  a  dead  halt.  Now  we  know  that  the 
intent  of  Congress,  in  writing  labor-management 
legislation,  was  to  safeguard  the  rights  of  the 
individual  working  man,  and  not  to  set  up  union 
monopolies.  But  because  the  laws  and  court  de- 
cisions do  not  specifically  prohibit  union  monop- 
olies —  as  they  do  business  monopoUes  —  the 
labor  chieftains  have  been  able  to  gain  power 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  big  trusts  of 
yesteryear. 

The  big  question,  of  course,  is  how  to  get 
Congress  to  take  corrective  action  in  the  face  of 
labor's  growing  political  influence.  What  power 
do  we  have? 

It  is  not  flattery  when  I  say  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  industrial  editor  can  be  instrumen- 
tal in  turning  the  tide.  The  final  answer  of 
course  lies  with  the  citizens  of  this  country  and 
getting  them  to  act.  I  wonder  how  many  indus- 
trial editors,  or  industrial  managers  realize  the 
individual  and  total  power  to  reach  people  that 
they  possess.  Don't  underestimate  this  power  — 
present  and  potential.  It  may  be  far  greater  than 
you  realize.  The  Gebbie  Press  estimates  that  the 
leading  4,000  industrial  pubHcations  have  a  cir- 
culation of  150  million.  All  of  the  daily  news- 
papers in  the  United  States  today  have  a  com- 
bined circulation  of  less  than  60  million  copies. 
All  of  the  Sunday  papers  together  do  not  have 
'/3  the  circulation  of  the  first  4,000  industrial 
publications. 

Let  Editors  Realize  Their  Power  Too 
The  industrial  editor  has  grown  in  stature 
until  he  now  occupies  a  position  in  the  Ameri- 
can concept  of  the  free  press.  It  is  up  to  him  to 
be  faithful  to  that  tradition.  The  concept  of  the 
free  press  is  not  needed  to  publish  trivia.  The 
press  of  any  dictatorship  is  free  to  do  so.  The 
press  was  made  free  so  that  it  could  deal  with 
ideas  and  ideals  —  with  controversy. 

My  role  is  not  to  judge  you  or  your  publica- 
tion, but  to  remind  you  that  times  are  changing, 


that  the  battle  is  joined.  Service  in  this  war  of 
ideas  is  not  compulsory,  it  is  voluntary  and  no 
one  can  compel  anyone  to  join  the  fight  to  save 
our  free  economy. 

The  industrial  editor  who  does  so  will  find 
the  satisfaction  that  is  the  reward  of  those  who 
render  great  service  to  their  fellow  citizens.  Rec- 
ognition surely  will  be  bestowed  upon  the  edi- 
tor who  does  this  job  and  does  it  well.  And  he 
will  have  found  his  "raison  d'etre"  —  his  personal 
justification  and  his  fulfillment. 


A  Synthesis  of  the  Automation  Experience 
of  369  companies  with  recent  automated  data 
processing  machinery  installations  has  been  pub- 
lished as  a  report  from  the  National  Office  Man- 
agement Association,  Willow  Grove,  Pa.  The 
report  defines  the  factors  involved  in  the  deci- 
sion to  install  automated  data  processing  sys- 
tems and  their  measurable  effects  thus  far  on 
present  company  growth.  It  also  evaluates  top 
management's  attitude  toward  such  systems, 
based  on  actual  experience.  The  report  was  fea- 
tured in  the  October  issue  of  the  Association's 
monthly  publication.  Office  'Executive. 

Installation  of  such  systems  is  motivated  by 
a  desire  to  reduce  costs,  the  need  for  additional 
management  decision  information  in  a  more 
complex  business  structure,  more  efficient  utili- 
zation of  personnel,  and  the  implementation  of 
a  systems  concept  in  the  corporate  organization. 
The  report  indicates  that  there  is  little  question 
that  management,  with  experience  with  auto- 
mated data  processing  equipment,  is  sold  on  it 
as  a  tool  vital  to  modern  operations.  In  most 
companies,  present  systems  were  not  the  out- 
growth of  small  experiences,  indicating  that 
management  is  convinced  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  mature  into  a  data  processing  system. 


A  certain  amount  of  opposition  b  a 
great  help  to  a  man;  it  is  what  he  wants 
and  must  have  to  be  good  for  anything. 
Hardship  and  opposition  are  the  native 
soil  of  manhood  and  self-reliance. 

— John  Neal 


What  Makes  Your 
Subordinates  Tick? 


J  Sterling  L,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  was 
♦  perhaps,  unduly  concerned  .  .  .  profits  were 
satisfactory.  Still,  as  we  sat  down  around  the 
executive  conference  table,  one  had  only  to  look 
at  J.  Sterling's  serious  countenance  to  know  that 
something  was  on  his  mind.  With  an  abrupt 
rap  on  the  table  top  to  assure  he  had  our  com- 
plete attention,  J.  Sterling's  opening  remark  was 
flat,  direct,  and  to  the  point,  and  somewhat  start- 
ling. "Gentlemen,  we  are  not  doing  the  job  of 
managing  this  Company  that  we  are  capable  of 
doing."  Obviously,  this  was  not  to  be  the  usual 
and  sometimes  humdrum  weekly  executive  con- 
ference. Something  was  eating  the  Old  Man. 

Matter-of-factly,  J.  Sterling  continued:  "For 
several  years  now,  we  have  supported  actively 
with  our  time  and  money  a  continuing  super- 
visory and  executive  development  program.  If 
we  here  and  the  others  on  our  management  team 
were  practicing  even  fifty  percent  of  what  has 
been  preached  to  us,  I  know  we  would  be  doing 
a  far  more  effective  job.  I  am  laying  this  on  the 
line  to  you,  gentlemen,  because  you  know,  as 
I  know,  that  employee  performance  correlates 
quite  precisely  with  the  quality  of  supervision 
you  and  I  provide. 

'Tor  the  past  several  months,  I  have  been 
observing  and  checking  employee  performance. 
For  the  most  part  the  evidence  is  good.  But  I 
can  point  to  numerous  instances  of  lack  of  in- 
terest, indiiTerence,  and  diffident  attitudes,  at 
least  one  accident  that  could  and  should  have 
been  prevented,  several  points  of  organizational 
type  friction,  some  modified  feather  bedding, 
and  carelessness  in  work  quality.  The  question 
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In  this  description  of  an  unusual  execu- 
tive committee  meeting  the  author  has 
each  man  tell  how  he  motivates  his  sub- 
ordinates. A  previous  Personnel  Journal 
article  by  this  author  was  "Role-Playing 
Helps  Pick  Chief"  in  November  1958. 


is,  gentlemen,  are  we  getting  the  full  return  from 
our  wages  dollar  that  we  should  be  getting? 

"Now,  what  are  each  of  you  doing  to  untap 
the  abilities,  drives,  energies,  and  interests  of 
YOUR  subordinates.'  What  motivating  tools  do 
you  employ  to  open  the  productivity  faucet.' 
Let's  go  around  the  table,  and  I  want  each  of  you 
to  tell  the  rest  of  us  briefly  and  to  the  point  about 
particular  actions  or  techniques  you  use  daily 
as  a  means  of  motivating  and  utilizing  your  sub- 
ordinates to  improve  employee  performance. 
This,  gentlemen,  is  basic  economics  and  not  an 
exercise  in  good  fellowship.  So,  please  be  specifiic 
and  don't  come  up  with  the  usual  shopworn 
'cliches.'  Okay,  Jeff,  you  can  start  us  off,  what 
makes  your  subordinates  tick  ?  " 

"Mr.  Chairman,  as  your  special  assistant 
for  organization  and  systems  improvement,  I 
would  like  to  augment  what  you  have  said.  First, 
it  seems  clear  that  all  organizations,  whatever 
their  nature,  exist  for  the  attairunent  of  objec- 
tives. The  objective  of  our  management  team  at 
the  XYZ  Manufacturing  Company  is  to  attain 
established  Company  objectives  through  our 
planning,  controlling,  and  guidance  of  selected 
activities.  I  think  we  all  agree  upon  the  general 
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philosophy  of  management  by  objectives.  How- 
ever, I  am  not  so  sure  we  all  see  eye-to-eye  on 
what  I  would  term  the  content  of  management. 
As  I  see  it,  the  content  of  management  involves 
manpower  management,  faciUties  management, 
materials  management,  services  management, 
and  money  management.  And,  in  each  area,  we 
are  concerned  with  quality,  quantity,  time  and 
cost.  We  are  doing  a  good  job  everywhere,  but 
as  always,  in  activities  involving  people,  we  can 
do  a  better  job. 

"People  join  organizations  to  satisfy  wants. 
We  have  to  consider  these  wants  of  people  and, 
as  you  know,  these  wants  are  numerous  and 
varied.  I  believe  people— our  employees  in  par- 
ticular—will give  to  the  Company  in  direct  prcv- 
portion  to  the  degree  in  which  we  satisfy  their 
basic  wants. 

Pride  in  Rendering  a  Useful  Service 
"I  work  hard  to  develop  in  each  of  my  people 
a  sense  of  pride  in  rendering  a  useful  service.  We 
all  know  that  what  is  mine  or  ours  is  something 
special.  We  all  like  to  feel  that  what  we  do  is 
necessary  and  useful.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  pride  the  skilled  artisan  takes  in  his  work. 
I  try  to  see  to  it  that  everything  done  in  my  shop 
has  a  purpose;  otherwise,  since  we  are  a  profit- 
directed,  cost-conscious  business  firm,  I  try  to 
eliminate  the  activity. 

"For  instance,  I  may  have  a  file  clerk  busy 
filing  index  cards  or  a  typist  busy  typing  what 
must  seem  to  be  endless  reports.  To  generate 
pride  in  work  and  to  maintain  interest,  I  try  to 
make  sure  that  my  subordinates  know  why  they 
are  so  occupied,  to  what  use  their  work  resuks 
are  put,  who  depends  upon  them  and  uses  their 
work,  and  what  the  results  of  mistakes  or  sloppy 
work  would  be.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  infor- 
mation helps  materially  in  generating  pride  in 
one's  work.  And  last,  gentlemen,  it  is  up  to  the 
supervisor — not  the  job  description — to  generate 
and  keep  the  employee's  pride  in  his  job  at  a 
high  level.  This  is  my  way  in  a  nutshell,  Mr. 
Chairman." 

"Well  put,  Jeff,  this  is  the  type  of  idea  1 
think  we  can  all  use  profitably.  John,  what  makes 
YOUR  subordinates  tick  in  Accounting?" 


Satisfaction  from  Doing  Something  Well 
"Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  tell  you  quickly.  I  try 
to  give  my  subordinates  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
when  they  do  something  well.  Too  many  super- 
visors, it  seems  to  me,  leave  this  to  the  employee 
as  a  sort  of  self-generating  process.  The  em- 
ployee is  supposed  to  kjiow  when  he  does  his  job 
well.  To  me,  this  is  like  telling  one's  wife,  when 
she  asks  if  you  like  her  new  dress,  'It's  OK.  If 
and  when  I  don't  like  the  way  you  look,  I'll  tell 
you.'  This  is  fine  for  the  man  who  'doesn't  care' 
for,  very  quickly,  his  wife  won't  care  either.  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  we  should  become  com- 
plimenting johnnies.  I  do  mean,  though,  that 
periodic  progress  reports  and  appraisal  of  work 
results  are  definitely  in  order.  This,  I  try  to  do 
regularly  with  each  of  my  subordinates  in  the 
Accounting  Department.  OK  Pete,  the  floor  is 
yours." 

Security'  of  Employment 
"Thanks  John,  I  do  have  a  point  to  make  if 
you  all  will  bear  with  me.  Technological  growth 
with  its  extreme  specialization,  urbanization,  and 
expansion  in  the  size  of  industrial,  mercantile, 
and  governmental  organizations  have,  it  seems 
to  me,  created  a  feeling  of  growing  uneasiness, 
a  situation  of  dependency  and  subordination  of 
the  individual.  It  seems  imperative  to  me  that 
operational  production  executives,  particularly, 
recognize  and  cope  with  this  feeling  and  tenden- 
cy. My  impression  is  that  lower  level  supervisors 
are  prone  to  pass  the  buck  of  employment  securi- 
ty up  the  line  to  top  management.  Then,  we, 
in  turn,  pass  the  buck  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  fulfill  its  obligation  as  spelled  out  in  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946.  Thus,  we  are  ambiva- 
lent and  tell  the  government  to  stay  out  of  the 
inisiness  community  when  it  is  in  our  interest  to 
do  so  and  then  lean  heavily  in  favor  of  govern- 
ment action  when  we  pass  the  buck  of  employ- 
ment security  and  economic  stability.  I  believe, 
that  we,  as  business  executives,  don't  fully  appre- 
ciate the  most  rudimentary  aspects  of  individual 
security  needs.  We  don't  seem  to  recognize  that 
real  individual  security  'comes  from  within  each 
of  us.'  Aren't  we  more  secure  when  we  feel  we 
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belong?  Don  t  we  feel  more  secure  when  we 
are  more  independent  in  our  actions  and  not 
solely  dependent  upon  the  judgments  of  others? 
In  the  plant,  I  have  found  the  productive  group 
to  be  the  cohesive  group— the  group  in  which  the 
individual  employee  has  a  sense  of  belonging 
and  a  sense  of  participation  in  the  planning  and 
decision-making  which  affects  him  or  his  work 
directly.  We,  and  our  subordinate  supervisors, 
are  in  positions  to  supply  positive  and  effective 
leadership.  Feelings  of  security,  of  belonging, 
of  being  needed,  of  contributing,  of  participating, 
are  largely  within  our  jurisdictional  discretion. 
I  think  from  what  I  have  said  that  our  obliga- 
tions to  our  employees  is  really  quite  obvious. 
I  pass,  Mr.  Chairman." 

"Thanks,  Pete,  you  hit  pretty  close  to  home. 
Jack?" 

CoNTENT^^ENT— Working  for  a  Competent 
AND  Trusted  Chief 

"Mr.  Chairman,  as  Director  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations, I  squirmed  a  bit  as  Pete  was  talking  and 
my  remarks  also  are  aimed  directly  at  the  men 
around  this  table  primarily.  I  would  like  to  ap- 
praise our  individual  attitudes  and  self-concepts. 
Status  is  a  well-worn  word.  Its  implications  lie 
inherently  and  dormantly  in  our  job  titles  them- 
selves. Resting  upon  the  laurels  of  this  facet  of 
formal  organizational  structure,  I  think  we  too 
often  expect  employee  respect  and  trust  to  follow 
and  develop  as  a  sort  of  natural  process.  This 
naiveness  on  our  part  fails  to  encompass  or  un- 
derstand human  nature  at  ail  in  the  American 
business  community.  Today,  in  the  business 
community,  the  employee  is  a  full-fledged  citi- 
zen. His  respect  and  trust  must  be  earned.  This 
is  implicit  in  democratic  processes. 

"We  then,  need  exercise  the  prerogatives  of 
our  positions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  earn  the 
respect  of  our  subordinates.  This  requires  integ- 
rity of  thought  and  action  on  our  part  and  de- 
cision ma\ing  based  upon  principle  rather  than 
expediency  of  the  moment.  Only  in  this  manner 
can  orderly  administrative  action  be  maintained. 
I  think  our  personal  mandates  are  clear — earned 
status,  respect,  and  trust  will  be  given  us  by  our 


subordinates  once  we  have  earned  them  as  night 
follows  day.  OK,  Ted,  it's  your  floor." 

Assignment  To  Work  for  Which  Qualified — 
Self  Confidence 
"Thanks,  Pete.  In  Research  I  try  to  assign 
to  each  subordinate  work  for  which  he  is  quali- 
fied hoping  to  build  a  strong  sense  of  self-confi- 
dence. When  I  delegate  respxinsibility  for  re- 
sults to  a  subordinate,  I  must  necessarily  super- 
vise his  performance,  guide  him,  and  assist  as 
he  needs  me  to  accomplish  the  desired  results.  I 
work  to  help  my  subordinate  feel  self-confident 
and  fully  qualified  and  able  to  do  the  work  as- 
signed. At  the  same  time,  my  work  delegations 
are  designed  insofar  as  possible  to  provide  a 
challenge  to  the  individual.  Thus,  his  potential 
is  continually  being  developed.  Of  course,  some- 
times my  subordinates  make  mistakes.  This  is 
a  crucial  moment  for  the  supervisor.  When  a 
mistake  is  made,  guidance  and  patience  are  es- 
sential. This  is  no  time  for  'cutting  a  man  down 
to  size.'  I  try  to  prevent  mistakes  through  (i) 
personal  supervision,  (2)  written  instructions 
and  controls,  and  (3)  training.  This  increases 
the  man's  self-confidence  and  ability  to  meet 
the  same  or  similar  problem  in  the  future.  Each 
of  us  here  might  well  do  some  soul-searching  on 
this  point.  I  yield  the  floor  to  you,  Steve.  How 
does  it  go  in  the  Engineering  Department?  Are 
engineers  a  different  breed? 

Cooperation  with  Subordinates,  Peers,  and 
Superiors 
"Mr.  President,  I  don't  mean  to  step  on 
toes,  but  .  .  .  'Actions  speak  louder  than  words.' 
Tlie  'do  as  I  say  and  not  as  I  do'  suf)ervisor  is 
bidding  from  a  terrifically  weak  hand.  I  find  that 
my  subordinates  react  towards  me  pretty  well  as 
1  act  towards  them.  Thus,  by  carefully  and 
studiously  managing  my  own  behavior  and  ac- 
tions, I  try  to  establish  clearly  the  rules  of  the 
game  which  govern  and  guide  my  work  group's 
performance.  I  am  convinced  that  if  I  coordi- 
nate, cooperate,  and  communicate  with  my  sub- 
ordinates, peers,  and  superiors  harmoniously  and 
effectively,  that  I  can  expect  and  do  get  the  same 
in  return.  What  supervisors  give — they  get." 
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"Thanks,  Steve,  that  was  straight  to  the 
point.  Gene,  you  are  fidgeting— give." 

Stimulation:    Promotion,  Progress,  and 
Personal  Growth 

"Thanks,  Mr.  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  get 
set  for  a  question.  What  makes  Sammy  run.' 
It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  each  of  us  around 
this  table  make  our  subordinate  Sammies  run. 
We,  as  managers,  need  to  stimulate  feeUngs  of 
enthusiasm,  motivation,  and  interest  in  our  sub- 
ordinates. We  can  all  agree,  I  think,  that  em- 
ployee productivity  is  largely  a  matter  of  attitude 
and  it  is  our  job  to  develop  and  maintain  proper 
and  effective  attitudes  among  our  subordinates. 
This  attitude  problem  is  also  my  job  in  customer 
and  public  relations,  obviously. 

"As  Jeff  stated  earlier,  we  are  all  motivated 
by  deep-seated  and  basic  needs.  We  are  constantly 
striving  for  greater  measures  of  self-respect  and 
self-realization.  Potential  attitude  development 
is  positive  in  all  men.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
pay  more  attention  to  our  established  lines  of 
promotion  and  transfer,  our  regularized  em- 
ployee progress  appraisals,  and  our  day-by-day 
opportunities  for  motivating  our  subordinates 
more  effectively.  We  all  need  to  work  at  this 
constantly.  Stimulation  for  personal  growth  and 
attitude  development  is  not  a  sudden  awareness, 
but  rather,  is  a  day-by-day  process.  Our  present 
organizational  structure  provides  adequate  pro- 
grams for  this  task,  but  we  all  need  to  get  on  the 
ball  and  make  our  existing  plan  work." 

"Thanks,  Gene,  hv?" 

Appreciation  for  a  Job  Well  Done 

"Mr.  Chairman,  as  your  special  assistant 
with  limited  supervisory  responsibilities,  my  com- 
ments will  be  brief.  I  wonder  how  sincere  we 
are  at  times  with  our  subordinates.  Sincerity  and 
appreciation  are  hand  maidens.  The  spoken 
'Thank  you'  adequately  conveys  appreciation  to 
a  person  as  a  person  if  given  sincerely.  A 
sincere  'thank  you.  Miss  Devlin'  is  a  normal  and 
easy  way  to  express  appreciation  and  to  improve 
attitudes  and  cooperation  through  recognition  of 


both  the  act  and  the  person.  Sometimes  I  know 
some  of  us  are  merely  perfunctory.  Others  some- 
times feel  that  a  compliment  and  yes,  even  a 
thank  you,  should  be  reserved  for  those  acts  over 
and  above  what  your  subordinates  are  being 
paid  to  do.  The  man  who  feels  this  way  has,  I 
contend,  missed  the  boat  completely.  I  suggest 
that  each  of  us  can  profitably  pay  closer  attention 
to  the  little  courtesies  and  above  all  keep  them 
SINCERE.  I  pass." 

Responsible  Assignments 

"Since  I'm  the  last  man.  Chief,  I'll  go  ahead 
without  prompting.  Gentlemen,  I  try  to  give 
each  of  my  subordinates  in  Production  Planning 
a  responsible  assignment.  Now,  I  know  this 
phraseology  can  mean  all  things  to  all  men  so 
rii  be  more  specific.  In  my  shop,  I  try  to  assure 
that  every  duty,  activity,  and  function  assigned 
to  an  employee  is  thought  out  and  planned  in 
advance  as  being  necessary  to  attain  our  unit's 
objective.  This  means,  then,  that  every  employee 
shoulders  some  element  of  responsibility  and 
assumes  an  obligation  to  his  fellow  workers  for 
some  specific  contribution.  My  task  as  the  super- 
visor, is,  as  I  see  it,  to  so  combine  duties  and  in- 
dividual responsibilities  as  to  constitute  a  whole, 
well-rounded  assignment  for  each  subordinate.  I, 
frankly,  have  been  quite  pleased  with  employee 
reaction  to  my  efforts  along  this  line.  When  an 
employee  recognizes  the  dependencies  and  in- 
terrelationships existing  within  and  without  his 
particular  job  assignment,  his  assumption  of 
these  responsibilities  strengthens  his  feeling  of 
obUgation  for  effective  performance.  This,  in 
itself,  is  a  strong  motivating  factor  and  applies 
equally  as  well  at  the  lowest  level  as  it  does  at 
the  highest  level.  I  would  caution  all  who  adopt 
this  approach,  however,  that  employee  responsi- 
bilities must  be  clearly  defined,  completely  under- 
stood, definitely  assigned,  and  accompanied  by  a 
precise  delegation  of  authority  to  assure  the  em- 
ployee that  he  can  accompUsh  his  assignment. 
This  last  is  not  always  easy,  but  it  is  a  super- 
visory must.  This  is  my  thought  for  the  day, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  floor  to  you." 
(Continued  on  page  262) 


Personnel  Policy  in  a 
Decentralized  Organization 


A  DECENTRALIZED  organization  is  one  in  which 
there  has  been  a  maximum  delegation  of 
decision  making  authority  to  lower  level  organi- 
zation units  with  these  units  being  held  together 
by  basic  policy  control  in  the  critical  financial 
and  legal  areas.  Decentralization  is  essentially  a 
trend  represented  by  the  pushing  of  operating 
decisions  from  the  central  authority  to  the  local 
operating  level.  Policy  formulation  in  the  de- 
centralized structure  has  certain  unique  aspects 
which  can  be  considered  further  profitably.  Lo- 
cal decisions  that  will  significantly  hurt  other 
units  of  the  organization  must  be  under  some 
degree  of  control  although  it  may  be  no  more 
than  prior  notification  of  top  management  with 
top  management  reserving  a  veto. 

Which  personnel  policies  can  be  left  to  local 

'crating  management  for  formulation  and  issu- 
ance and  which  must  be  reserved  to  central  cor- 
porate management?    We  are  concerned  with 

>n-unionized  rather  than  unionized  employees; 

ir  the  unionized  group  the  definition  of  the 
iiargaining  unit  will  determine  the  level  at  which 
personnel  policy  will  be  set.  Many  companies 
J  re  working  through  this  problem.  Let's  look  at 
the  approach  of  one  decentralized  corporation  to 
the  harmonious  development  of  policies. 

A  Case  Study:  The  Company 
The  company  is  international  in  the  scope 
of  its  operations.  Total  sales  are  about  $500,000,- 
000.  It  manufactures  and  sells  both  consumer 
goods  and  heavy  capital  goods.  Until  1954  the 
company  was  organized  with  a  "parent  com- 
pany," accounting  for  almost  half  of  the  annual 
sales  volume,  and  a  number  of  relatively  inde- 
pendent subsidiary  companies.    As  subsidiaries 
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What  are  the  special  concerns  in  develop- 
ing and  issuing  personnel  policies  in  an 
enterprise  organized  on  a  decentralized 
basis  that  are  not  present  in  the  function- 
ally organized  enterprise? 


these  companies  have  almost  complete  freedom 
of  operation  except  on  matters  of  finance  and 
capital  goods  acquisition.  In  1954  the  corpora- 
tion started  to  reorganize.  The  "parent  com- 
pany" was  divided  into  a  number  of  product 
line  or  functional  (distribution)  divisions.  The 
subsidiary  companies  were  dissolved  and  as- 
sumed a  divisional  status.  In  a  few  cases  the 
operations  of  these  former  subsidiaries  were  re- 
coiTibined  into  new  organizational  components. 
Such  an  organization  structure  is  a  dynamic 
thing,  growing  and  changing  as  markets,  prod- 
ucts or  manufacturing  technology  changes.  The 
structure  of  the  corporation  is  not  the  same  today 
as  it  was  when  the  first  phase  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion was  completed.  For  our  purposes  though 
we  can  work  within  the  earlier  framework.  At 
that  time  the  corporation  consisted  of  twelve  op- 
erating divisions,  the  non-United  States  subsidi- 
ary companies  and  ten  service  divisions,  which 
constituted  the  corporate  staff  and  which  were 
available  to  counsel  and  assist  top  corporate  offi- 
cers and  the  operating  divisions.  One  of  the 
service  divisions  provided  functional  guidance 
and  advice  in  the  personnel  area. 

The  Problem 
At  the  time  of  the  first  steps  of  the  reor- 
ganization management  undertook  to  review  the 
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general  policy  problem.  It  was  recognized  that 
a  decentralized  structure  can  only  achieve  its 
purposes  if  there  is  real  delegation  to  the  operat- 
ing level  within  a  framework  of  reasonable  pol- 
icy and  financial  control.  Much  effort  was  being 
spent  in  specifying  kinds  and  levels  of  authority 
for  each  level  of  the  organization.  To  supple- 
ment this  effort  and  provide  a  useful  communi- 
cations tool  it  was  decided  to  develop  and  issue 
a  corporation  policy  manual.  Each  of  the  serv- 
ice divisions  was  given  the  responsibility  for  co- 
ordinating policy  work  in  its  own  function.  For 
a  time  the  overall  effort  was  coordinated  by  the 
control  function  but  because  of  objections  from 
other  service  division  management,  this  pattern 
was  changed  to  having  each  service  division  pro- 
ceed in  its  own  way  with  the  President  of  the 
corporation  in  effect  providing  overall  coordi- 
nation. 

A  corporate  policy  manual  on  personnel 
matters  was  a  new  thought  to  most  of  the  cor- 
poration's managers.  For  managers  in  the  for- 
mer parent  company  this  process  of  decentrali- 
zation and  delegation  under  policy  guidance  was 
a  new  experience  with  freedom  and  responsi- 
bility they  in  most  cases  had  not  had  before. 
The  parent  company  in  the  past  had  been  a 
centrally  controlled,  functionally  organized  com- 
pany. For  the  former  subsidiaries  in  many  cases 
these  new  efforts  were  viewed  as  a  tightening 
rather  than  a  loosening  of  controls.  As  subsidi- 
aries they  received  little  other  than  financial  guid- 
ance from  the  corporation.  Now  they  were  re- 
ceiving guidance  and  instructions  in  each  func- 
tional area,  general  to  be  sure,  but  still  connoting 
appreciably  more  control  than  they  ever  before 
had  exp)erienced. 

The  development  and  issuance  of  policy  that 
would  supplement  and  support  the  corporation's 
organization  policy  was  the  objective.  This  ob- 
jective was  to  be  achieved  with  organization 
components  varying  from  those  who  had  had 
almost  no  experience  in  "self-government"  to 
those  who,  if  anything,  had  always  enjoyed  too 
much  freedom  from  central  control,  often  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  corporation  as  a  whole.  How 
the  objective  was  to  be  achieved  was  the  immedi- 


ate and  in  a  very  real  sense  the  continuing  prob- 
lem. 

A  Policy  on  Policies 

What  was  needed  was  experience  in  devel- 
oping and  installing  policies  within  a  decentral- 
ized context  so  a  policy  on  policies  could  be 
evolved. 

Very  soon  after  the  policy  work  started  the 
personnel  unit  developed  an  informal  policy  on 
policies  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  decisions  and  ac- 
tions on  policy  questions  raised  by  operating  di- 
visions.   In  essence  this  pohcy  was: 

1.  To  urge  each  unit  to  prepare  those  policies 
it  felt  it  needed  to  meet  pressing  operating 
needs.  These  policies  were  not  to  be  issued 
without  the  prior  review  of  the  corporate 
personnel  unit. 

2.  That  the  corporation  personnel  policy  man- 
ual establishes  the  limits  on  permitted  and 
approved  treatment  of  personnel  matters  for 
salaried  employees  not  covered  by  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements.  In  no  case 
might  an  operating  division,  department  or 
a  location  personnel  pohcy  exceed  the  limits 
of  the  corporation  policy  without  the  ex- 
ception being  authorized  by  the  division 
head  or  the  president  of  the  corporation,  as 
may  be  required  by  the  policy  in  question. 

3.  That  for  those  matters  for  which  no  cor- 
poration personnel  policy  exists,  or  is  likely 
to  be  developed,  an  operating  division  may 
prepare  and,  after  review  by  the  personnel 
unit,  issue  personnel  policy  statements  as 
required. 

4.  To  keep  all  units  informed  about  pohcies 
under  development  or  being  contemplated 
for  development  by  any  unit  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

As  a  preliminary  statement  of  policy  this  was 
very  helpful.  Obviously  it  did  not  please  every- 
one nor  answer  all  the  questions  which  arose 
but  it  was  a  constructive  step  in  the  direction  of 
a  workable  approach  in  an  organization  with 
such  a  wide  variety  of  conditions. 

Identification  of  Policy  Needs 
How  do  you  determine  the  policy  needs  in 
a  decentralized  structure.?    The  answer  is  quite 
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direct— ask  the  people  concerned.  All  those  who, 
oa  the  basis  of  their  operating  experience,  were 
acquainted  with  personnel  problem  areas  were 
asked  to  suggest  needed  policies.  The  sugges- 
tions received  were  listed  as  possible  policies. 
This  list  was  sent  to  the  executive  group  with 
the  request  that  they  put  the  policies  in  the  or- 
der of  relative  importance  to  their  organization. 
The  consensus  of  the  rankings  received  provided 
the  work  list  for  the  personnel  unit. 

Procedure  for  Policy  Rese.\rch 

The  development  of  a  reasonable  and  work- 
able policy  requires  research.  We  must  deter- 
mine what  past  practice  within  the  organiza- 
tion has  been  and  we  must  determine  current 
thinking  on  the  policy.  The  national  pattern  of 
policy  among  other  companies  comparable  in 
size  and  industry  must  be  determined.  And,  to 
have  a  policy  of  full  value,  the  policies  of  com- 
panies in  our  plant  communities  must  be  added 
to  the  other  research  information. 

To  obtain  this  information  the  corporate 
personnel  unit  prepared  a  survey  questionnaire  to 
send  to  the  personnel  units  in  the  operating  di- 
visions for  use  in  reporting  the  practices  and  de- 
sires of  their  own  units.  The  operating  division 
personnel  unit  is  also  asked  to  contact  one  other 
comparably  important  employer  in  their  com- 
munity, an  employer  who  is  actively  competing 
with  them  for  labor,  and,  using  the  survey  ques- 
tionnaire as  a  guide,  to  obtain  detailed  informa- 
tion on  their  policy  in  the  area  of  interest.  In 
multiplant  divisions  each  plant  is  usually  asked 
to  participate  in  getting  this  information. 

At  the  same  time  that  operating  division  per- 
sonel  units  are  carrying  out  their  part  of  the 
research,  the  corporate  personnel  unit  is  contact- 
ing a  sample  of  national  companies  to  obtain 
information  on  their  policies.  The  corporate 
personnel  unit  also  does  the  library  research  that 
may  be  required  or  which  seems  worthwhile. 

The  work  of  research  is  shared  among  cen- 
tral, divisional  and  plant  personnel  units.  The 
central  (corporate)  personnel  unit  coordinates 
the  work  but  the  information  submitted  by  each 
participant  is  of  equal  importance  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  final  product. 


Preparation  of  the  Policy  Statement 

The  central  personnel  unit  receives  and  ana- 
lyzes the  research  data  and  prepares  the  first 
draft  of  the  policy  statement.  While  an  indi- 
vidual is  assigned  this  responsibility  this  first 
draft  represents  the  contributions  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  corporate  group.  During  the  draft- 
ing steps,  personnel  contacts  each  of  the  other 
service  divisions  to  make  certain  that  the  special 
concerns  of  each  function  are  adequately  con- 
sidered. 

When  completed  the  first  statement  of  the 
policy  is  sent  to  each  service  division  head  for 
review,  criticism  and  suggestions.  On  the  basis 
of  these  suggestions  the  first  revision  to  the  pol- 
icy statement  is  made. 

When  the  policy  has  been  passed  by  the 
service  division  heads  it  is  sent  by  the  head  of 
the  personnel  unit  to  the  head  of  each  of  the 
operating  divisions  for  their  review,  criticism 
and  suggestions.  Multiple  copies  are  sent  to 
each  division  so  the  division  head,  at  his  discre- 
tion, can  route  the  policy  for  review  by  his  man- 
agement group.  Most  division  heads  insist  that 
at  least  their  management  group  consider  and 
comment  on  the  proposed  policy.  They  feel, 
and  probably  rightly  so,  that  only  in  this  way 
can  they  be  sure  the  policy  will  be  viable. 

The  personnel  unit  receives,  analyses  and, 
where  appropriate,  incorporates  into  the  policy 
statement  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  from  the 
operating  divisions.  The  policy  statement  rep- 
resents the  consensus  of  the  thinking  of  the 
managers  in  the  corporation. 

The  revised  policy  statement  is  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  president  of  the  corpora- 
tion for  his  review  and  revision.  After  incor- 
porating his  suggested  revisions  the  final  policy 
is  authorized  by  the  president  for  issuance  as 
corporation  policy. 

Administration  of  the  Policy 
The  policy  is  prepared  to  facilitate  delega- 
tion to  the  lowest  feasible  level  within  the  or- 
ganization. To  the  extent  that  the  policy  accom- 
plishes its  objectives  the  policy  should  be  such  as 
can  be  successfully  applied  in  the  majority  of 
cases  by  the  first  level  of  supervision.  In  almost 
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all  cases  the  first  two  levels  of  supervision  should 
be  able  to  handle  problems  in  the  application  of 
the  policy. 

Situations  do  develop,  however,  in  which 
variances  or  exceptions  to  the  policy  are  required 
if  equity  is  to  be  achieved.  Exceptions  are  per- 
mitted but  are  discouraged.  The  general  state- 
ment covering  exceptions  is: 

Exceptions  to  authorized  policies  should  be 
rare.  The  granting  of  exceptions  is  not  ordi- 
narily in  the  best  interests  of  the  greatest 
number  and,  if  not  controlled,  eventually 
serves  to  destroy  the  policy.  When  compell- 
ing reasons  require  an  exception,  written 
approval  of  the  division  head  must  be  ob- 
tained  stating  the   nature  of  the  circum- 
stances   warranting    exceptional    treatment 
and  the  exact  nature  of  the  exception  grant- 
ed, with  a  copy  being  sent  to  the  personnel 
unit  for  record  purposes. 
With  proper  drafting  and  a  sensible  use  of 
the  exception  principle  there  should  be  few  prob- 
lems in  the  administration  of  any  policy.   Fre- 
quent requests   for  exceptions  or  many   com- 
plaints of  inequitability  serve,  of  course,  as  an 
indication  that  a  revision  to  the  poHcy  may  be 
in  order. 

Revisions  to  Issued  Policy  Statements 
Pohcy  statements  may  be  revised  by  changes 
in  interpretation  or  by  systematic  review  and  re- 
drafting. Changes  by  interpretation  are  difficult 
to  control  and  make  the  interpreter  in  effect  a 
policy  creator.  Even  though  policy  interpreta- 
tion may  be  a  responsibility  of  the  corporate  per- 
sonnel unit  it  is  still  a  relatively  uncontrolled  way 
of  making  revisions  to  policy. 

A  periodic,  complete  revision  of  each  policy 
is  by  far  the  better  way  of  assuring  that  policies 
are  kept  current  and  viable.  Each  policy  is  re- 
viewed every  two  or  three  years  or  on  the  spe- 
cific request  of  an  operating  or  service  division 
head.  Revisions  when  made  are  reviewed  and 
authorized  in  the  same  way  as  the  original  policy 
statement.  This  makes  real  the  continuing  con- 
trol of  the  corporation's  personnel  policies  by 
the  president  of  the  corporation. 


Conclusion 

The  preparation  of  personnel  policies  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  important  tasks  confront- 
ing management.  Personnel  policies  set  forth  the 
values  of  the  organization  and  thereby  help  to 
create  the  company  atmosphere  so  important  to 
morale  and  effectiveness.  Skilled  drafting  of 
personnel  policies  helps  to  concretely  implement 
the  enterprise's  organization  policy.  Decentrali- 
zation and  the  necessary  management  practices 
to  make  it  effective — delegation,  can  only  be  car- 
ried out  successfully  when  there  is  an  adequate 
framework  of  poUcy  control. 

The  preparation  of  policy  is  a  legislative 
function  within  the  organization;  it  is  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  decision  making  criteria  which  will 
guide  organization  conduct.  To  effectively  dis- 
charge this  legislative  function  requires  that 
there  be  as  much  participation  of  those  who  will 
use  the  policy  in  their  day-to-day  activities  as 
is  feasible. 

To  the  degree  that  we  are  successful  in  de- 
veloping policies  that  represent  acceptable  values 
for  the  organization,  recognizing  of  course  that 
the  participative  process  may  itself  help  to  raise 
value  questions  within  the  management  group 
that  when  resolved  give  a  value  basis  for  policies, 
we  have  been  successful  in  creating  bonds  that 
will  help  make  the  organization  a  dynamic,  ef- 
fective instrument  for  the  accomplishment  of 
economic,  social  and  personal  objectives.  The 
values  represented  in  policies,  when  communi- 
cated, become  the  basis  for  action.  Our  actions 
give  us  results,  the  reason  for  our  efforts. 


.  .  .  This  is  not  to  intimate  that  physical  ap- 
pearances and  manners  of  speech  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  what  you  hear.  They  do.  They 
may  tell  you  a  great  deal  about  the  talker,  but 
they  should  never  serve  as  alibis  for  not  listen- 
ing to  what  he  says.  The  content  of  the  message 
is  always  far  more  important  than  the  form 
of  its  delivery. — Nichols  and  Stevens  in  "Are 
You  Listening?"   (McGraw-Hill). 


Is  Your  Company's  Next  Vice  President 
in  Industrial   Relations /Personnel  ? 


With  management's  increasing  dependence  on  the  industrial 
relations/persoimel  function,  many  top  personnel  administrators 
are  being  upgraded  to  vice  presidential  rank,  or  higher.  As  new 
responsibilities  and  functions  are  added  to  the  department  work- 
load, the  personnel  man  at  all  levels  must  constantly  expand  his 
knowledge  of  developments  in  the  field.  Yet  the  time  available 
to  gather  and  sift  this  information  continues  to  shrink. 

Bridging  this  time  gap  is  the  function  of  the  weekly  newsletter 
for  your  field,  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  NEWS.   In  four 
fast-paced  pages  each  week,  IRN  brings  to  your  desk: 

•  News  .  .  .  Trends  .  .  .  Developments — reported  as  they  happen — 
objectively,  authoritatively,  quickly;  gathered  from  over  800  publica- 
tions IRN  monitors  monthly  and  from  iddespread  personal  contacts 
in  government,  education,  industry,  psychology  and  the  local  sciences. 

•  Ideas  .  .  .  "How  To"  Approaches— /oumf  practical  by  other  com- 
panies and  profitably  adaptable  to  your  company's  needs. 

•  Leadership  Panel  Findings — Composed  of  top  executives  of  over  200 
leading  companies,  IRN's  exclusive  Leadership  Panel  brings  you  top- 
echelon  thinking  on  industrial  relations/personnel  topics. 

•  Original  Surveys  and  Research— prowWe  data  not  available  elsewhere. 

In  addition  to  the  weekly  newsletter,  you  receive  each  month  a 
tightly-edited,  4-page  SPECIAL  REPORT,  bringing  together  the 
latest  information  on  urgent  topics  that  executives  in  and  out 
of  industrial  relations/personnel  are  concerned  about:  feather- 
bedding;  labor  legislation;  unions  and  inflation. 

These  IRN  services  help  you  gain  the  outlook  and  the  insight 
required  for  effective  executive  leadership. 


The  cost  of  this  complete  52-week 
service  is  only  $36  a  year.  You  risk 
nothing  by  subscribing  because  the 
price  is  refundable  in  full  if  you 
should  cancel  within  the  first  three 
months. 

SPECIAL  BONUS  for  subscribing 
now  —  A  handsome  wood-finish 
plaque — "The  Industrial  Relations/ 
Personnel  Profession"  which  defines 
the  role  of  the  personnel  administra-  ^^ 
tor.    Send  your  subscription  today.  ^ 


EED 


INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS  NEWS 

230  West  41st  Street,  Department  ID 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


addltloi 

Includes    perBonal   conies    of   IBN  report!. 


Q  psymvnt  enolmed 


n  enter  my  subscription  for  2  years  at  $66 
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What  Makes  Your  Subordinates  Tick? 

(Continued  from  page  256) 

Participatory  or  Consultative  Management 
"Thanks,  Wayne,  I  do  have  some  conclud- 
ing remarks.  We  have  touched  upon,  but  have 
not  fully  appraised,  what  I  would  term  Partici- 
patory or  Consultative  Management.  Many 
supervisors  talk  about  employee  participation, 
but  few  really  put  it  in  action.  Lingering  far 
back  in  their  mind,  perhaps,  is  the  feeling  that 
allowing  subordinates  to  participate  in  setting 
standards,  solving  common  problems,  establish- 
ing rules  and  regulations,  and  the  like,  is  a  sign 
of  supervisory  weakness,  indecision,  or  even  in- 
competence to  lead.  This  is  flatly  wrong.  Al- 
though participation  invites  discussion,  ideas,  and 
even  criticism,  the  authority  and  responsibility 
for  decision-making  remains  undiluted  on  your 
shoulders.  This  obvious  fact  of  life  is  missed  by 
too  many  executives.  I  would  urge  each  of  you 
to  think  this  through.  It  may  help  you  build  and 
maintain  a  more  effective  team  spirit  and  morale 
in  your  respective  divisions." 

An  Authority  Orientation 

"Also,  while  I'm  on  the  soap  box,  I  would 
like  to  appraise  the  authority  complex  I  have 
noticed  during  my  several  months  of  observa- 
tion. I  am  sure  all  of  us  here  recognize  our  need 
to  'get  things  done  through  our  subordinates.'  I 
am  also  quite  sure  that  not  all  of  us  fully  realize 
how  to  use  our  authority  most  effectively.  The 
authority  complex  seems  to  become  an  enigma, 
even  to  some  highly  placed  executives  such  as 
you  men  here. 

"Webster  calls  authority  'the  power  to  exact 
performance.'  And  this  is  exactly  what  we  often 
tend  to  do  with  our  children,  our  wives,  our 
subordinates,  and  anyone  else  who  happens  to  be 
smaller  or  weaker  than  we.  I  am  personally 
guilty  of  this  as  I  am  sure  you  are  aware.  But  I 
also  recognize  that  my  efforts  to  accomplish  re- 
sults through  you  men  as  my  subordinate  execu- 
tives is  not  very  effective  when  my  attitude  is  one 
of  exacting  performance. 

"I  believe  that  managerial  performance  in  our 


Company  will  improve  materially  if  we  all  adopt 
a  more  mature  and  progressive  attitude  toward 
our  exercise  of  authority.  Authority,  as  exer- 
cised by  us,  has  two  opposing  sides  and  natures: 
Positive  and  negative.  The  positive  can  be  con- 
sidered augmentive;  the  negative  as  reductive. 
We  want  to  be  positive. 

"By  exercising  our  authority  augmentively, 
we  can  increase  and  broaden  our  subordinate's 
opportunities  to  satisfy  his  basic  needs  which  act 
as  a  powerful  motivating  tool.  We  can  use  our 
authority  to  give  our  subordinates  more  freedom 
and  alternative  methods  and  means  of  accom- 
plishing assigned  and  personal  goals.  The  aug- 
mentive approach  is  a  positive  'people  centered' 
approach  which  adds  effectiveness  to  the  assist- 
ance and  guidance  we  give.  It  also  will  be  an 
approach  \\'hich  will  help  us  submerge  our  own 
egos  and  personalities  in  the  welfare  and  suc- 
cesses of  our  subordin.ites.  And,  of  course,  the 
more  effectively  our  subordinates  perform,  the 
more  successful  we  become  as  executives." 


Employee  Relations  Inc.,  (13  East  53rd  St., 
New  York  22,  N.  Y.)  has  published  a  new  book- 
let Hou^  You  Can  Be  Active  in  Politics.  The 
pocket-size  publication  is  printed  in  two  gay 
colors,  and  illustrated  with  pleasant  drawings. 
The  cover  carries  three  signposts  which  tell  part 
of  the  story.  The  first  answers  the  question, 
Why?  "Because  politics  is  for  everyone.  And 
government— local,  state,  or  national— is  only  as 
good  as  yott  make  it."  The  second  question  is 
Where?  The  answer:  "Begin  at  home  in  your 
own  neighborhood  or  village.  Know  it,  organ- 
ize it,  help  guide  it."  Finally,  when?  "Right 
now!  Use  the  coming  election  for  practice  .  .  . 
and  remember  that  local  officials  and  local  issues 
have  a  lot  to  do  with  you  and  your  family's 
welfare." 


"The  great  thing  in  the  world  is  not  so 
much  where  we  stand  as  in  what  direction 


we  are  going. 


— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


As  You  Were  Saying- 


SAVED  FROM  HIRING  ARSONIST 


To  WHAT  EXTENT  GO  personnel  departments 
have  job  applicants  investigated  as  a  regu- 
lar procedure?  A  piece  from  Noel  Bates,  presi- 
dent of  Bates  Associates,  White  Plains,  New 
^'ork,  which  claims  to  be  "the  nation's  only  in- 
vestigative agency  specializing  in  personnel 
work,"  makes  you  wonder  whether  it  wouldn't 
be  a  good  idea.  Parts  of  Mr.  Bates'  paper  follow : 

An  experienced  foreman  applying  for  a  job  in 
an  Eastern  hardware  plant  had  received  a  passable 
reference  from  his  former  employer  in  response  to 
the  hardware  company's  questionnaire,  and  seemed 
to  have  the  inside  track  on  the  opening. 

We  were  asked  to  do  a  routine  check  on  the 
man  prior  to  employment.  Our  field  man  in 
Atlanta,  where  the  applicant  had  previously  worked, 
interviewed  the  ex-employer. 

"Yes,  Ted  knows  the  job,  a  pretty  good  worker, 
just  like  I  wrote  your  client." 

"Why  did  he  leave.'" 

"I  think  he  wanted  to  move,  I  don't  exactly 
know  .  .  .  Well,  .  .  ." 

The  interview  progressed  to  the  point  where 
the  boss  confided  that  Ted  had  been  discharged  for 
fighting  with  a  co-worker,  while  on  warning  for 
having  struck  an  outside  salesman  a  month  before. 

"But  he's  a  competent  man,  an  excellent 
worker,  and  frankly  I  felt  I  had  to  give  him  a 
decent  reference.  He  has  five  children,  you  know, 
and  isn't  a  bad  sort  if  it  weren't  for  his  temper." 

Bosses  are  as  human  as  the  next  fellow,  and 
time  and  distance  can  mellow  their  recollections. 
The  cases  of  passing  references  given  to  incompe- 
tent, uncooperative,  even  anti-social  workers  are 
legion.  In  filling  out  a  form,  dictating  a  letter  or 
answering  a  telephone  call,  the  easiest  thing  is  "to 
give  the  guy  a  break,  that  is,  as  long  as  we  don't 
have  to  have  him  around  here  again." 

Personnel  men  are  well  aware  of  the  hazards 
of  references  obtained  by  long  distance,  like  those 
obtained  from  pre-selected  "reference"  names  sub- 
mitted by  the  candidate.  For  how  often  will  a  man 
knowingly  inscribe  the  name  of  anyone  he  is  not 
fairly  sure  will  support  his  claims.? 


The  personnel  director  of  one  of  the  country's 
largest  industrial  organization  recently  told  me, 
"After  20  years  of  disappointments,  I'm  convinced  a 
face-to-face  talk  with  an  experienced  person  in  a 
relaxed  atmosphere  is  the  only  method  of  obtaining 
any  kind  of  valid  judgment  of  a  third  person." 

The  question  sometimes  arises  whether  field 
investigations  are  worth  their  truly  nominal  per- 
capita  cost  per  report.  To  this  my  answer  is  Yes, 
and  here  are  three  reasons  why: 

1.  Today  there  is  chance  for  a  choice,  and  if 
factual  background  information  will  help 
bring  in  the  best  man  for  the  job,  what  quali- 
fied worker  cannot  quickly  earn  back  ten  per 
cent  of  one  week's  wage.' 

2.  The  prevalency  of  industrial  thievery  at 
almost  every  level  was  well  brought  out  in 
Mr.  Mort  Friedlander's  piece  in  the  October 
1958  issue  of  PERSONNEL  JOURNAL. 
Who  cannot  afford  the  cost  of  barring  po- 
tential thieves,  or  even  misfits  of  a  worse 
nature.' 

3.  If  a  man's  former  experience  and  personal 
background  means  anything  at  all  to  the 
company  for  which  he  will  work,  it  pays  to 
get  full  information,  and  get  it  absolutely 
right  from  a  trained  and  impartial  organiza- 
tion. 

What  about  the  ethics  of  personnel  investiga- 
tion? This  is  not  a  question  asked  frequently,  but 
there  is  still  an  occasional  businessman  who  seems 
to  feel  hesitant  about  checking  the  background  of 
a  man  who  will  represent  his  business.  This  is,  of 
course,  nonsense.  If  you  hand  a  man  a  question- 
naire to  fill  out;  if  you  check  an  applicant's  refer- 
ences, you  are  investigating  him  because  you  think 
it  is  important.  This  is  normal  business  practice 
just  as  is  the  authorization  of  a  credit  report,  and 
just  as  is  personnel  investigation.  The  latter,  it 
must  be  understood,  not  only  insures  full  and  per- 
tinent information  being  given  the  employer,  but 
also  acts  to  protect  the  reliable  job  applicant  himself. 

Recently  a  research  chemist  applied  for  a  job 
in  a  New  Jersey  drug  company.  He  made  a  very 
poor  personal  impression,  and  was  extremely  vague 
about    references.    We   handle   all   this   company's 
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work,  so  he  was  screened  before  anyone  could  toss 
his  application  out. 

Investigation  revealed  him  to  be  a  brilliant 
research  man,  if  a  somewhat  careless  dresser.  He 
hesitated  to  reveal  previous  employment  because  of 
private  difficulties  which  had  been  no  fault  of  his 
own.  He  was  hired,  and  is  doing  a  job  that  has 
earned  his  company  many  thousands  of  dollars  and 
brought  him  rapid  advancement. 

I  am  asked  time  and  time  again,  how  does 
plain  old-fashioned  investigation  jibe  with  modern 
psychological  testing?  Frankly,  there  is  no  one  in 
industry  more  aware  of  the  value  of  psychological 
testing  than  the  personnel  investigator.  But  when 
predicting  what  a  man  will  do  in  the  future,  when 
judging  his  reactions  to  certain  tests  and  problems, 
when  trying  to  determine  future  performance,  what 
can  be  more  helpful  than  authoritative  knowledge 
of  what  he  has  done  in  the  past?  Obviously  inves- 
tigation and  testing  complement  each  other. 

The  experienced  personnel  investigator,  I  must 
emphasize,  does  not  act  as  judge  and  jury.  There  is 
no  reason  for  him  to  do  so.  Reports  are  almost  al- 
ways contracted  for  by  persons  perfectly  competent 
to  appraise  them.  And  these  reports  are  useful 
whether  they  turn  up  positive  or  negative  findings. 

I  should  here  point  out  that  personnel  investi- 
gators find  Americans  are  reliable  and  reputable 
people.  We  don't  run  across  cases  of  criminals,  al- 
coholics, account  stealers,  etc.,  every  day.  In  fact 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  all  the  cases  we  investi- 
gate check  out  positively  for  the  applicant. 

But  it  is  in  screening  out  the  comparatively 
small  but  very  definite  segments,  of  misfits  that 
industry  achieves  its  greatest  gain  from  the  invest- 
ment in  personnel  investigation.    And  because  the 


maximum  value  lies  in  its  preventive  screening  func- 
tion, we  do  everything  possible  to  convince  com- 
panies to  use  it  as  a  routine  function — not  a  spot 
check. 

A  striking  example  of  this  point  was  a  case  in- 
volving 130  employees  being  hired  to  staff  a  new 
paint  factory  in  the  Midwest.  We  did  a  routine 
police,  litigation  and  residence  report  on  each  job 
applicant.  As  is  customary  in  these  employee 
checks,  a  field  man  visited  the  areas  of  residence. 
He  learned  one  man  had  lived  in  an  Illinois  city, 
which  fact  had  not  appeared  on  his  initial  question- 
naire. A  police  check  was  made,  and  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  man  had  a  police  record  for  arson, 
that  the  police  psychologist  said  he  had  pyromania- 
cal  tendencies! 

The  top  general  causes  of  job  turndown 
throughout  industry  as  the  result  of  information 
turned  over  by  employee  investigation  we  find  to 
be: 

Unlisted  jobs  left  under  unfavorable  circum- 
stances 

Unreported  police  records 

Litigation  records,  also  unlisted,  and  financial 
difficulties  which  impair  a  worker's  efficiency  and 
sometimes,  integrity 

A  background  showing  inability  to  cooperate 
willingly  with  fellow  workers  and  supervisors 

Record  of  alcoholism,  coupled  with  excessive 
absenteeism 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  reliable  personnel  in- 
vestigative firm  will  undertake  investigations  only 
for  legitimate  organizations  for  legitimate  purposes, 
and  will  turn  over  the  report  information  only  to 
the  person  authorizing  the  investigation — the  per- 
sonnel department  in  most  cases. 


SELECTING  AND  INDUCTING  EMPLOYEES 


HAVE  YOU  as  an  employment  manager  ever 
spelled  out  in  detail  your  procedure  for 
picking  desirable  people  from  among  the  candi- 
dates for  jobs  you  have  to  be  filled?  If  so,  you 
may  be  interested  in  comparing  your  system 
with  the  one  outlined  by  B.  J.  SperofT,  who  has 
authored  a  number  of  idea-packed  articles  in 
Personnel  Journal  over  a  period  of  years.  For- 
merly a  research  associate  and  project  director  at 


the  University  of  Chicago's  Industrial  Relations 
Center,  Mr.  Speroff  is  now  director  of  industrial 
relations  for  the  Lithographers  &  Printers  Na- 
tional Association,  Inc.,  Chicago.  He  is  also  an 
associate  director  of  Psychometric  Affiliates,  test 
publishers,  and  serves  as  a  consulting  associate 
with  LaSalle  Management  Consultants.  An  ab- 
breviation of  his  paper  follows: 

It  has  been  estimated  there  are  now  some  30 
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million  job  changes  being  made  annually.  The 
cost  of  replacing  a  worker — which  includes  recruit- 
ment, selection,  training,  and  meeting  job  standards 
— varies  with  the  industry  and  the  type  of  job.  If 
the  cost  of  replacing  a  worker  is  conservatively  put 
at  $350  per  worker  then  30  million  job  changes  cost 
industry  over  $10  billion  a  year. 

Of  central  importance  to  an  effective  employee 
selection  program  is  the  promulgation  of  an  em- 
ployment policy.  Such  a  policy  should  include  clear- 
cut,  definitive  statements  regarding  the  company's 
employment  philosophy,  the  basis  for  employee 
selection,  and  general  reference  to  its  position  on 
other  adjunctive  matters  such  as  discrimination, 
residence  requirements,  steady  employment,  union 
membership,  preferences  for  certain  classes  or  types 
of  employees,  etc. 

An  integrated,  systematic  employment  pro- 
gram should  clearly  delineate  when  a  step  in  se- 
quence is  to  be  executed,  what  its  purpose  is,  how  it 
is  to  be  accomplished,  why  it  needs  to  be  carried 
out,  who  is  responsible  for  performing  the  assign- 
ment, and  where  the  accumulated  information  is 
to  be  maintained. 

The  chief  purpose  of  an  employee  selection  pro- 
gram is  to  insure  the  selection  of  quaUfied  or  prom- 
ising employees.  The  entire  procedure  which  is 
described  is  designed  to  match  men  and  jobs.  Thus 
the  company,  by  means  of  job  specifications  and 
requisitions,  identifies  the  kinds  of  jobs  to  be 
filled.  The  job  vacancies  are  then  matched  against 
the  available  skills,  experience  and  capabilities  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  men  and  jobs  together.  Equally 
important  is  to  bring  about  the  rejection  of  unde- 
sirable or  unqualified  job  applicants  as  early  in  the 
process  as  is  practicable. 

I.  The  first  step  calls  for  a  sight  screening  of 
all  job  appHcants.  Once  all  the  job  specifications 
and  job  requisitions  are  available,  the  employment 
office  is  in  a  position  to  evaluate  both  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  needed  personnel.  This  sight 
screening  is  done  by  visual  observation  and/or  re- 
view of  the  applicant's  application  for  employment 
and  the  biographical  inventory.  The  reasons  for 
careful  scrutiny  are  to  reject  the  obvious  misfits. 

The  persons  doing  the  sight  screening  should 
be  thoroughly  trained  in  what  to  look  for  and  how 
to  evaluate  the  information  derived.  Ordinarily,  an 
intelligent  and  indoctrinated  receptionist  or  clerk 
or  a  skilled  interviewer  executes  the  sight  screening. 


Once  the  applicant  has  been  thoroughly 
screened,  his  forms  or  records  are  placed  in  a  re- 
ject file  or  in  the  suspense  file  (which  indicates  he 
has  successfully  passed  the  first  phase  of  the  selec- 
tion procedure)  and  he  is  advised  of  his  status. 

2.  The  second  step  calls  for  a  specific  attempt 
to  match  the  job  available  to  the  job  applicant's 
background,  experience,  and  character  by  means  of 
a  screening  interview.  The  interviewer  tries  to  dis- 
cover the  quaUfications  of  each  job  applicant  in  a 
standard  impartial  manner. 

By  means  of  a  patterned  interview,  the  inter- 
viewer seeks  the  basic  information  about  the  appli- 
cant's whole  record  and  past  history;  his  attitudes, 
interests,  experience,  motivations  and  the  like.  This 
interview  is  an  extremely  significant  step  and  should 
be  conducted  by  an  experienced  person  with  special 
training  and  abilities  to  size  up  people,  establish 
harmonious  counseling  relationships  and  ferret  out 
facts.  Hence  the  screening  interview  should  be 
conducted  by  senior  interviewers,  the  employment 
manager  or  his  assistant. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  screening  interview 
the  job  applicant  is  judged  acceptable  or  not.  If 
the  applicant  fails  to  pass,  his  records  and  forms 
are  placed  in  the  reject  files.  If  he  passes  the  inter- 
view his  records  are  placed  in  the  suspense  file, 
and  the  applicant  is  advised  of  his  status. 

3.  The  third  step  involves  making  a  thorough 
check  of  the  background  of  the  applicant  by  means 
of  a  reference  check.  The  telephone,  letters  and 
sometimes  face-to-face  talks  are  used  to  contact 
former  employers,  school  officials,  and  personal  ref- 
erences in  order  to  check  upon  the  reliability  of  the 
job  applicant  and  to  attest  to  his  character  and  past 
record.  Depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  job  being 
sought,  the  work  experience  of  the  applicant,  and 
the  like,  any  one  of  several  persons  can  assume 
the  responsibility  for  conducting  the  reference  check. 

4.  The  fourth  step  involves  testing  the  job 
applicants  in  order  to  establish  their  intellectual 
and  emotional  make-up  as  well  as  their  skills,  apti- 
tudes and  capabilities  in  specific  job-related  areas. 
This  objective  is  fulfilled  by  each  applicant  under- 
going a  score  test  battery,  and  applicants  with 
special  training,  education  or  experiences  being  re- 
quired to  undertake  a  special  test  battery,  addi- 
tionally. The  precise  make-up  of  the  special  test 
batteries  shall  vary  with  the  background  and  ex- 
perience of  the  job  applicant.  The  score  test  battery 
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shall  consist  of  tests  measuring  three  broad  areas: 
(i)  intelligence  (2)  personality  (3)  work  interest 
and  preferences. 

It  shall  be  the  test  chief's  responsibility  to  ad- 
minister, score,  and  interpret  all  tests  and  to  submit 
a  report  of  all  qualified  applicants  to  the  employ- 
ment manager.  It  is  possible  that  a  clerk  or  testing 
assistant  can  be  trained  to  administer  certain  power 
and  time  tests  which  would  free  the  test  chief  for 
more  time  to  carry  on  a  research  phase  aimed  at 
establishing  norms,  reliability  and  validity  data. 

5.  The  fifth  step  is  a  physical  examination. 
The  purpose  of  a  thorough  physical  examination  is 
to  detect  any  defects  which  may  impair  or  lead  to 
employee  ill  health.  The  medical  department-doc- 
tors, nurses  and  laboratory  personnel  are  responsi- 
ble for  all  the  various  phases  of  the  medical  examin- 
ation. 

6.  The  sixth  step  is  the  selection  interview, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  crucial  as  well  as  the 
culminating  step  in  the  entire  selection  procedure. 
The  selection  interview  is  usually  a  systematic  evalu- 
ation and  check  of  the  applicant's  progress  as  deter- 
mined   by    the    previously    outlined    procedures, 


records  and  data.  The  selection  interview  is  carried 
out  on  a  measured  interview  form  or  a  panel  in- 
terview form  by  the  employment  manager  or  his 
assistant  or  by  a  line  or  staff  panel.  A  panel  selec- 
tion interview  is  called  for  when  a  person  has 
special  skills,  experience  or  education,  or  a  high- 
level  opening  is  involved.  Routine,  non-special 
cases  are  handled  by  the  employment  manager  or 
his  assistant.  The  reason  for  the  selection  interview 
is  to  review  the  evidence  with  an  eye  toward  mak- 
ing a  final  decision  whether  to  hire  or  not.  The 
ultimate  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  selection 
interview  and  making  the  decision  to  hire  rests  on 
the  employment  manager. 

After  the  candidate's  final  selection  comes  his 
orientation  or  induction  into  the  company.  This 
orientation  procedure  is  carried  out  in  numerous 
ways,  including  lectures,  tours,  booklets  and  forms 
to  complete  for  insurance,  hospitalization  and  the 
like.  This  orientation  program  serves  to  properly 
introduce  the  employee  to  the  company — to  get  him 
off  on  the  right  foot.  The  responsibility  for  the 
execution  of  this  phase  rests  on  a  highly  trained  in- 
terviewer or  the  employment  manager's  assinant. 
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The  Ugly  American.  By  William  J.  Lederer 
and  Eugene  Burdick.  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.  Inc. 
N.Y.  3.  1958.  285  pps.  $3.95. 
The  Executive  Overse.\s.  By  John  Fayerweather. 
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Like  me,  did  you  postpone  reading  the  Ugly 
American  until  it  became  a  best  seller  because 
the  title  had  one  to  believe  it  was  about  inept  or 
incapable  Americans  in  foreign  countries?  The 
book  is  now  being  advertised,  "Did  you  know 
the  Ugly  American  is  the  book  'hero'." 

No  doubt  that  will  bring  in  new  readers  to 
this  "required  reading  that  has  roused  the 
nation"  as  Time  magazine  says. 

The  effective  although  "Ugly"  American 
studied  the  needs  and  customs  of  the  people  in 
the  backward  Asian  country  and  adapted  his 
ideas  to  render  a  real  service.  The  "villains"  of 
the  book  which  is  fact  disguised  as  fiction,  are 
mostly  American  government  employees  who 
made  no  effort  to  see  the  problems  or  points  of 
view  of  the  nationals  of  the  countries  they  were 
sent  to. 

Mr.  Fayerweather,  the  author  of  Executive 
Overseas,  has  had  extensive  experience  with  the 
American  Marketing  Association  and  is  now 
Associate  Professor  of  International  Business, 
Columbia  University. 

He  is  familiar  with  the  cultural  attitudes  of 
the  Mexican  business  men  and  his  Ixiok  is  drawn 
from  a  study  of  over  twenty  United  States  Com- 
panies in  Mexico. 

He  explains  in  detail  with  many  personal 
illustrations  the  reason  for  failure  of  communi- 
cation between  the  representatives  of  the  two 
countries.  Although  many  social  and  political 
changes  have  been  underway  in  Mexico  since 
1910.  the  values  underlying  the  culture  remain 
in  many  cases  as  they  were  during  Spanish  times. 
One  example  is  how  important  is  the  preserva- 


tion ol  status  in  ilie  separation  of  the  middle 
classes  from  the  "workers."  He  describes  the 
attitude  of  most  Mexicans  to  the  United  States 
as  fearful,  envious  and  with  some  doubts  about 
the  quality  of  our  culture. 

The  observations  made  in  Mexico  probably 
hold  true  for  the  people  of  other  so-called  back- 
ward countries.  Quotations  are  made  from 
studies  made  in  India  of  misunderstandings  be- 
cause of  differences  in  background  and  tradition. 

This  would  be  a  useful  book  for  any  one  in 
training  for  overseas  work  and  particularly  en- 
lightening to  people  so  engaged. 

D.D.H. 

How  TO  Interview.  By  Walter  Van  Dyke  Bing- 
ham, Bruce  Victor  Moore  and  John  W.  Gustad. 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  4th  edition  1959. 
277  pages.  $4.50. 

In  the  preface  to  this  4th  edition,  the  authors 
say:  "In  revising  How  to  Interview  we  have 
attempted  to  preserve  what  we  believe  is  its  most 
useful  and  distinctive  characteristic;  a  critical 
but  elementary  presentation  of  the  major  known 
facts  about  interviewing.  It  is  intended  not  for 
the  expert  in  psychology,  social  work,  psychiatry, 
or  personnel  work,  but  for  the  beginner,  the  per- 
son who  wishes  to  acquire  some  substantial  pic- 
lure  of  the  variety  of  applications  of  the  inter- 
view." 

Nevertheless,  if  you  get  the  book  from  some 
beginner  in  your  department  I  suggest  that  you 
take  it  home  some  evening  and  look  it  over. 
You'll  find  lots  of  interest.  For  example,  in  the 
first  chapter  on  First  Principles,  note  how  the 
way  you  word  a  question  may  affect  your  an- 
swers. Elmo  Roper  is  said  to  have  pretested  this 
question:  "Should  the  United  States  do  all  in  its 
power  to  promote  world  peace?"  97%  of  the 
res[X)ndents  said  Yes.  When  a  similar  sampling 
was  undertaken  the  question  was  worded: 
"Should  the  United  States  become  involved  in 
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plans  to  promote  world  peace?"  Only  60%  said 
Yes  to  this.  Would  you  too  have  shied  away 
from  getting  this  country  "involved?" 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  sections:  Gen- 
eral principles  of  the  interview,  The  interview 
for  selection  and  placement,  Interviewing  for 
facts  and  opinions,  The  counseling  interview, 
and  Conclusions.  If  successful  interviewing 
seems  to  you  to  call  more  for  good  sense  than  for 
studious  procedure,  a  passage  in  the  second 
chapter  may  comfort  you:  "One  person  may  fol- 
low the  rules  (for  the  conduct  of  the  interview) 
religiously  and  still  fail  as  an  interviewer.  An- 
other person  may  actually  or  apparently  flout 
these  rules  and  still  be  successful.  Just  knowing 
the  rules,  even  having  impressive  knowledge 
of  human  behavior,  is  no  guarantee  of  success 
as  an  interviewer.  Success  as  an  interviewer  is 
a  function  not  only  of  what  is  done  but  how  it 
is  done." 

A  person  rather  loses  track  of  the  distinc- 
tion between  interviewing  and  communicating, 
and  the  two  together  embrace  so  much  territory 
that  a  book  like  this  may  become  somewhat  frus- 
trating. Still,  I  like  it  and  recommend  it. 

Harrison  Terrell 


Here's  a  list  of  books  received  for  review 
which,  unhappily,  we  have  not  so  far  been  able 
to  handle.  (If  any  reader  cares  to  undertake  a 
review  for  us  of  any  of  these  volumes  or  those 
mentioned  previously,  and  considers  himself 
qualified  to  do  so,  let  him  please  write  us.  The 
"pay"  is  your  satisfaction  in  doing  so— and  the 
review  copy  to  keep  as  your  own.) 

PAT  Interpretation  —  Scope  and  Technique. 
By  Tomkins  and  Miner.  Springer  Publishing 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  1959. 184  pages.  $5.50. 

Discover  Your  Inner  Self.  By  Auren  Uris. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1959.  196  pages.  $3.95. 

The  Dynamics  of  Planned  Changes.  By  Lippitt, 
Watson  and  Westley.  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1958.  312  pages. 


Wage  Incentives.  By  Louden  and  Deegan.  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York,  1959.  Second  edi- 
tion. 227  pages.  $7.00. 

The  First  Principles  of  Industrial  Relations. 
By  A.  E.  C.  Hare.  St.  Martin's  Press,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1958.  146  pages.  $2.75. 

Measurement  and  Evaluation  of  Organiza- 
tional Performance.  By  Paul  Wasserman.  Grad- 
uate School  of  Business  and  Pubhc  Administra- 
tion, Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1959.  no 
pages.  I3.75. 

Diary  of  a  Strike.  By  Bernard  Karsh.  Universi- 
ty of  lUinois  Press.  $3.50. 

The  Foreman  on  the  Assembly  Line.  By  Wal- 
ker, Guest  and  Turner.  Harvard  University 
Press.  $4.00. 

Handbook  of  Personnel  Management  and 
Labor  Relations.  By  Yoder,  Heneman,  Turn- 
bull  and  Stone.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company. 
$12.50. 

Human  Relations  and  Power.  By  Albert  Muel- 
ler-Deham.  Philosophical  Library.  $3.75. 

Labor  and  Economic  Development.  Edited  by 
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Automation  and  Society.  Edited  by  Jacobson 
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Management  in  Industry.  By  Claude  S.  George, 
Jr.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J., 
1959.  585  pages.  $10. 

The  Twenty-Minute  Lifetime — A  Guide  to 
Career  Planning.  By  Gavin  A.  Pitt.  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.,  1959.  178 
pages.  $2.95,  clothbound;  $1.95,  paper. 
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Reviewed  by  Margaret  W.  Moore,  Ph.D. 


Differences  Between  Well  and  Poorly  Ai>- 
jusTED  Groups  in  an  Isolated  Environment.  By 
Leo  R.  Eilbert  and  Robert  Glaser,  American  In- 
stitute for  Research,  Pittsburgh,  Penna.  Journal 
of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  43,  No.  4,  August, 
1959,  271-274. 

This  study  was  carried  out  at  Arctic  military 
bases  and  was  designed  to  identify  variables 
which  would  differentiate  between  well  and 
poorly  adjusted  groups.  It  was  hoped  that  this 
exploratory  study  would  lead  to  the  development 
of  selection  techniques  to  minimize  the  number 
of  personal  adjustment  problems  of  men  at  iso- 
lated bases.  The  authors  mention  that  with  the 
coming  of  space  travel  the  importance  of  ad- 
justment to  isolated  living  will  undoubtedly  be 
increased. 

Adjustment  to  the  Arctic  was  defined  in 
terms  of  effectiveness  on  the  job  and  the  ability 
to  get  along  with  others.  The  subjects  were  64S 
Air  Force  men  assigned  to  eight  Arctic  bases. 
The  median  age  of  the  group  was  20  years  and 
they  had  been  at  their  isolated  stations  from  2 
to  12  months.  The  supervisors  nominated  men 
in  their  units  who  were  well  or  poorly  adjusted. 
On  the  basis  of  a  combination  of  these  ratings 
112  "well  adjusted"  and  83  "poorly  adjusted" 
men  were  selected  for  further  study. 

The  instruments  used  to  study  these  groups 
were: 

1.  Biographical  Inventory 

2.  Self-Appraisal  Blank 

3.  Incomplete  Sentences  Test 

4.  Medical  Symptoms  List 

5.  Anxiety  Scale 

6.  Food  Aversion  List 

7.  General  Information  Test 

8.  Peer  Nomination  Form 

No  significant  differences  between  the  high  and 
low  groups  were  found  for  the  Medical  Symp- 
toms List,  Anxiety  Scale,  Food  Aversion  List,  or 
General  Information  Test.  The  Biographical  In- 
ventory indicated  that  age  at  which  independ- 


ence from  family  was  achieved  was  related  to 
adjustment.  The  poorly  adjusted  group  had 
more  men  who  achieved  independence  from 
their  famiUes  either  relatively  younger  or  older 
than  the  average.  Peer  nominations  tended  to 
agree  with  the  supervisor  rating  form  in  identi- 
fying the  well-adjusted  group.  The  well-adjusted 
group,  in  contrast  to  the  poorly  adjusted  group, 
described  themselves  as  conscientious  and  re- 
sponsible men  who  accept  rather  than  resist 
authority.  In  general  the  authors  conclude  that 
individuals  who  adjust  well  to  arctic  isolation 
are  individuals  who  would  also  adjust  well  else- 
where. 

Suggestions  are  made  about  how  to  select 
men  for  work  in  an  isolated  environment  and 
the  need  for  further  research  is  emphasized. 

A  Check  List  for  Differentiating  Different 
Kinds  of  Sales  Jobs.  By  Marvin  D.  Dunnette 
and  Wayne  K.  Kirchncr,  Minnesota  Mining  and 
Manufacturing  Company.  Personnel  Psychology, 
Vol.  12,  No.  3,  Autumn,  1959,  421-429. 

It  is  difficult  to  validate  psychological  tests 
for  predicting  sales  success  because  it  is  obvious 
that  there  are  many  different  kinds  of  seUing 
situations  and  many  types  of  salesmen.  In  mak- 
ing a  study  of  the  success  of  salesmen  in  the 
Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, these  psychologists  wished  to  compare 
success  only  among  men  who  were  doing  the 
same  or  very  similar  jobs.  The  company  handles 
a  wide  range  of  products  and  there  were  so  many 
different  sales  groups  that  it  was  hard  to  find 
large  enough  samples  of  men  in  similar  jobs  to 
give  statistical  reliability. 

A  Sales  Job  Description  Check  List  was 
drawn  up  to  aid  in  the  accurate  description  of 
each  salesman's  job.  It  was  hoped  that  common 
patterns  would  be  found  which  could  form  the 
basis  for  broader  groupings  among  the  salesmen. 
The  check  list  contained  35  sales  job  activities,  in- 
cluding the  following: 
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"i.  Promoting  and  maintaining  customer 
good-will." 

"4.   Making  deliveries  of  products." 

"20.  Giving  technical  and  scientific  advice 
to  customers  concerning  use  of  product." 
Each  salesman  ranked  the  35  job  duties  in  order 
of  their  importance  in  his  sales  job.  Completed 
check  hsts  were  received  from  685  salesmen.  A 
matrix  of  correlations  based  on  stanine  scores 
was  computed  for  the  35  sales  job  activities.  A 
set  of  sales  activity  clusters  was  obtained  from 
these  data,  and  these  are  outlined  in  some  detail. 

Clusters  scores  were  computed  for  each  of 
nineteen  sales  groups  in  the  company  and  pro- 
files were  drawn.  Four  major  types  of  sales 
jobs  were  found  on  the  basis  of  this  analysis. 
These  four  groups  were  relatively  homogeneous 
in  terms  of  the  type  of  selling  that  the  men  did, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  products  they  sold 
differed  widely.  The  validation  study  which  is 
now  in  progress  will  be  based  on  these  larger 
groupings,  which  were  determined  by  an  accu- 
rate description  of  the  type  of  seUing  job  which 
was  actually  done. 

The  check  list  given  here,  or  one  similar  to 
it,  should  prove  useful  in  other  industrial  con- 
cerns with  the  problem  of  differentiating  differ- 
ent kinds  of  sales  jobs. 

The  Development  of  Processes  for  Indirect  or 
Synthetic  Validity  (A  Symposium).  Personnel 
Psychology,  Vol.  12,  No.  3,  Autumn,  1959,  :;95- 
420. 

Any  personnel  man  who  is  currently  wres- 
tling with  the  problem  of  validating  tests  used 
in  the  selection  of  workers  will  be  interested  to 
study  this  symposium  in  detail.  Personnel  Psy- 
chology has  a  separate  section  in  each  issue  called 
"Validity  Information  Exchange"  which  per- 
forms a  very  useful  function.  It  is  encouraging, 
however,  to  find  this  symposium  exploring  new 
approaches  to  this  baffling  problem. 

Michael  J.  Balma  introduces  the  subject  by 
defining  synthetic  validity  as  the  inferring  of 
validity  in  a  given  case  from  a  logical  analysis 
of  jobs  into  elements,  and  combining  the  test 
validities  found  for  these  elements  into  a  whole. 


He  gives  a  number  of  reasons  why  traditional 
validation  methods  are  inadequate  in  the  indus- 
trial situation. 

Edwin  E.  Ghiselli  reports  the  results  of  a 
study  he  made  of  published  and  unpubhshed 
material  about  the  validities  of  intelligence  and 
spatial  relations  tests.  The  data  are  character- 
ized by  contradiction  and  wide  variation.  The 
published  coefficients  tend  to  run  higher  than 
the  unpublished;  and  the  studies  based  on  the 
smaller  number  of  cases  tend  to  have  the  higher 
validities.  He  thinks  the  greatest  source  of  varia- 
tion is  in  the  criteria  used. 

Ernest  J.  McCormick  discusses  the  applica- 
tion of  job  analysis  to  indirect  validity.  He 
would  like  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  "job- 
oriented  elements"  and  "worker-oriented  ele- 
ments" as  opposed  to  the  "over-all  nature  of  the 
job"  and  "ratings  of  human  traits."  More  sys- 
tematic research  is  needed  to  provide  basic  com- 
mon denominators  in  job  analysis. 

Ernest  S.  Primoff  explains  the  use  of  the  J- 
coefficient,  a  mathematical  expression  of  the  va- 
ladity  coefficient.  It  is  based  on  analyzing  both 
jobs  and  tests  into  elements  and  is  an  attempt  to 
introduce  precision  into  predictions  about  job 
success. 

The  last  part  of  the  symposium  is  a  de- 
scription by  Charles  H.  Griffin  of  a  new  test  of 
dexterity.  It  uses  bins  of  pegs,  collars  and  wash- 
ers in  a  layout  similar  to  a  workbench  and  ap- 
plies principles  of  motion  and  time  analysis.  He 
hopes  as  his  research  progresses  to  simplify  test 
validation  in  the  dexterity  area. 


"The  truth  is  that  the  human  mind  is  as 
real  an  organism  as  any  muscle  in  the 
body,  but  far  greater  in  potential  power. 
And,  like  muscle  fiber,  it  can  be  strength 
ened  to  lead  on  to  unimagined  con 
quests." — Charles  A.  Cerami,  in  "Sue 
cessful  Leadership  in  Business"  (Prentice 


Hall). 


Across  the  Editor^s  Desk 


Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 


With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  National  Capital  Chapter  of  the 
Public  Personnel  Association  (Washington, 
D.  C),  heard  a  talk  on  "Motivation  in  Manage- 
ment" at  the  September  meeting.  Tlie  speaker 
was  Dr.  Burnice  H.  Jarman,  Dean  of  Summer 
Sessions,  George  Washington  University,  pro- 
fessor of  Education,  formerly  Assistant  to  the 
President.  He  has  served  as  consultant  to  many 
Federal  agencies  including  the  National  Security 
Agency  and  the  U.  S.  Air  Force.  He  is  also  a 
leading  lecturer  at  the  National  Management 
Institutes  of  the  Veterans  Administration. 

Officers  of  the  association  are:  president, 
Willis  O.  Underwood,  Veterans  Administration; 
vice  president,  Paul  Bigbee,  the  Pan  American 
Union;  secretary,  Quentin  Verdier,  Internation- 
al Cooperation  Administration;  and  treasurer, 
Howard  Uphoff,  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  increasing  impact  of  automation  and 
electronics  on  employment  was  discussed  by 
Wesley  S.  Bagby,  comptroller  of  Pacific  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Los  Angeles,  in  an 
address  before  the  annual  convention  of  the 
California  Employment  Agencies  Association, 
September  26th  in  Anaheim,  California. 

The  Association,  comprising  some  250  em- 
ployment counsellors,  heard  Bagby  say  that  by 
1065  the  population  of  the  United  States  will 
have  increased  to  193  million.  "If  living  stand- 
ards are  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  in  the 
past,  there  must  be  a  rise  of  40%  in  production. 
Since  the  labor  force  will  have  increased  by  only 
13.6%  the  answer  lies  in  full  utilization  of  the 
working  population  through  electronic  aids  to 
productivity."  Bagby  predicted  that  in  the  fu- 
ture there  will  be  fewer  people  doing  things  that 
machines  can  do  and  more  people  doing  things 
that  only  people  can  do— and  that  this  will  pose 
a  challenge  to  employment  counsellors. 


The  Bronx  Personnel  SociETy,  sponsored 
by  The  Bronx  Chamber  of  Commerce,  recently 
heard  Paul  L.  Moore  of  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity, speak  on  "Personnel  Administration  as  a 
Profession."  Moore  is  executive  vice  president 
of  the  American  Society  for  Personnel  Admin- 
istration. 

Moore  pointed  out  that  the  American  Society 
is  endeavoring  to  establish  educational  prerequi- 
sites at  various  universities  which  would  qualify 
people  to  become  personnel  administrators  on 
an  established  professional  basis.  "This,"  he 
said,  "was  essential  in  order  that  the  functions 
of  personnel  administration  be  properly  exer- 
cised." He  indicated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
real  job  of  the  personnel  administrator  was  "to 
get  out  production."  He  pointed  out  that  com- 
petitors can  buy  materials  at  about  the  same 
prices,  that  since  the  rates  of  lalx)r  are  fairly 
well  standardized  for  the  same  kind  of  help,  the 
cost  of  labor  is  fairly  static  and  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  therefore  becomes  the  productivity 
of  labor. 

He  indicated  that,  according  to  industrial  ex- 
perts, most  people  worked  at  only  fifty  p)ercent 
or  less  of  their  real  capacity,  hence  the  area  of 
motivation,  or  the  proper  human  relations  ap- 
proach, must  be  used  to  obtain  the  maximum 
potential  in  productivity. 

"To  obtain  uniformity  on  a  standardized 
basis,"  he  stated  that  "a  national  organization 
such  as  the  American  Society  was  necessary  to 
develop  an  appropriate  program."  He  indicated 
that  the  national  society  would  lend  purpose  and 
status  to  a  local  personnel  group,  and  that  it 
would  be  ready  at  all  times  to  assist  local  organi- 
zations with  their  particular  problems.  The  Na- 
tional Society  circulates  information  concerning 
the  activities  of  their  chapters,  they  assist  in  the 
preparation  of  community   wage   surveys  and 
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issue  reprints  and  other  data  that  are  valuable  to 
every  personnel  administrator. 

At  the  close  of  the  formal  meeting,  J.  L. 
Walker,  president  of  the  Society  and  Director  of 
Human  Relations  of  S.  W.  Farber,  Inc.,  called  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Society  to  follow  the  membership  meeting.  The 
Executive  Board,  after  careful  consideration  of 
the  presentation  by  Professor  Moore,  unanimous- 
ly agreed  to  recommend  to  the  full  membership 
of  the  Society  that  it  become  affiliated  with  the 
American  Society  for  Personnel  Administration, 
and  that  proper  petition  be  made  for  such  chap- 
ter affihation. 

The  Executive  Board  consists  of  Robert 
Slauenwhite,  vice  president  in  charge  of  per- 
sonnel of  the  Art  Steel  Company,  Inc.;  Robert 
Hartranft,  director  of  personnel  relations,  of  the 
American  Bank  Note  Company;  Louis  Grodsky, 
president  of  Manpower,  Inc.;  Michael  Eisenberg, 
director  of  personnel  of  Sachs  Quality  Stores, 
and  James  P.  Fitch,  president  of  Fitch  Sani- 
tarium. 


ing  to  club  meetings  a  program  dealing  with 
specific  issues  in  a  way  that  will  be  useful  as 
you  tackle  your  own  day  by  day  problems." 


The  Rockford  Industrial  Personnel  Club 
highlighted  the  September  meeting  with  a  con- 
sideration of  an  area  job  skill  survey  for  the  next 
five  years.  Walt  Parker,  who  presented  the  idea, 
placed  great  emphasis  on  the  need  in  the  com- 
munity for  training  and  development  both  of 
younger  and  older  people.  Much  of  the  job 
must  be  shouldered  by  industry  which  must  be 
sure  that  the  efforts  to  train  are  directed  to  fill- 
ing local  needs.  Management  should  apply  the 
same  knowledge  and  energy  to  recruiting,  selec- 
tion, placement  and  training  that  it  has  applied 
to  its  production  problems.  He  also  cited  the 
need  for  better  utihzation  of  present  employees 
with  technical  and  managerial  abilities  and  ade- 
quate programs  for  their  development. 

Les  Lewis,  club  president,  says,  "Trends 
point  to  a  tough  year  ahead  in  finding  skilled 
manpower.  Management  looks  to  us  to  find  new 
and  better  ways  of  satisfying  these  requirements. 
An  uncertain  wage  pattern,  but  one  that  con- 
tinues upward,  doesn't  make  our  jobs  any  easier. 
Your  executive  board  plans  to  help  you  by  bring- 


The  Industrial  Relations  Association  of 
Detroit  got  the  inside  on  the  steel  negotiations 
from  James  C.  Phelps,  vice  president,  industrial 
relations,  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation,  at  the 
September  meeting.  Phelps  has  been  the  repre- 
sentative of  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation  on 
the  Steel  Companies'  Co-ordinating  Committee 
since  the  negotiations  started  last  May  5th.  He 
provided  interesting  details  on  what  was  hap- 
pening at  the  steel  bargaining  table. 

Francis  L.  McClure,  director,  Organization 
Development,  RCA,  spoke  at  the  October  meet- 
ing of  the  association.  His  subject  was  "Organi- 
zation Development  and  Span  of  Control— Its 
Contributions  to  an  Effective  Management  Or- 
ganization." 


The  Personnel  Administrators  at  New 
York  University  recently  heard  WiUiam  J. 
Glennon,  f>ersonnel  executive  of  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society.  Glennon  referred  to  the  not- 
unusual  case  where  a  strong  president  exists  in 
a  corporation  producing  a  "pine  tree"  effect. 
This  produces  the  one  big  leader  of  the  corpora- 
tion but  no  fellow  executives  of  suitable  top 
calibre  for  succession.  Business  is  concerned  with 
the  development  of  managers  but  the  normal 
programs  do  not  always  produce  good  manage- 
ment material. 

The  usual  methods  are:  to  place  the  trainee 
for  a  week  in  each  department  and  prepare  a 
report;  to  place  him  in  a  job  until  productive; 
to  assign  him  to  a  committee,  either  for  a  spe- 
cific assignment,  or  permanently;  to  fill  in  the 
boss'  job  when  absent  or  take  on  an  assignment; 
outside  instruction  and  group  meetings. 

Most  firms  when  recruiting  from  college  do 
not  work  back  from  the  job  to  the  boys.  If  they 
did,  they  might  find  that  the  top  ten  percent 
would  perhaps  not  be  the  most  suitable.  The 
trainee  should  work  under  pressure  in  a  built-in 
trainee  job  as  an  assistant  to  an  executive.  He  is 
to  be  often  questioned  on  his  job  and  results. 
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What  is  expected  from  the  employee  is  to  be 
made  clear  and  also  his  responsibilities.  Top 
management  in  turn  is  to  make  clear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  training.  The  starting  point  is 
to  do  well  in  the  job,  then  to  build  and  improve. 
There  must  be  a  willingness  to  transfer  to  other 
departments  and  departments  in  turn  must  be 
willing  to  sacrifice  good  men  for  the  organiza- 
tion. The  evaluation  of  a  supervisor  should  also 
include  how  the  supervisor  is  developing  his  own 
[people  as  well  as  how  he  is  doing  his  own  job. 
The  Piper,  newsletter  of  the  Administra- 
tors, reports  that  there  is  a  wide  gap  between  the 
teaching  in  management  courses  and  the  realities 
of  everyday  business  life.  This  gap  has  often 
been  narrowed  by  the  introduction  in  the  class- 
room of  case  studies,  role  playing  and  various 
business  games,  all  of  which  help  to  fill  in  the 
time.  The  Brunei  College  of  Technology,  in 
England,  has  recently  tried  a  new  device.  Two 
local  firms,  very  different  in  their  products,  col- 


laborated with  the  College  in  a  course  of  teach- 
ing. T.  Wall  and  Sons  (Ice  Cream),  and  the 
Glacier  Metal  Company,  each  provided  thirty 
hours  of  teaching  at  the  college  and  in  their 
own  premises.  The  course  was  under  the 
charge  of  a  faculty  member  who  planned  the 
program  and  discussed  with  the  students  what 
was  being  learned. 

Thirty-two  executives  from  the  two  compa- 
nies, including  the  two  top  executives  lectured 
and  discussed  their  functions.  Visits  were  made 
to  the  plants  and  a  meeting  of  the  Works  Coun- 
cil at  Glacier  was  attended.  The  discussions  were 
frank  and,  as  the  students  came  to  know  the 
firms,  became  more  valuable. 

There  is  heavy  burden,  concludes  the  Piper, 
on  the  college  to  find  firms  willing  to  participate 
and  a  burden  on  the  faculty  members  for  guid- 
ing and  interpreting,  but  this  may  be  a  good 
method  of  becoming  more  realistic. 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


The  University  of  Wisconsin  Extension 
Division  has  announced  a  series  of  one-day 
conferences  on  labor  relations  management, 
sponsored  by  the  Management  Institute,  of  the 
University,  and  the  School  of  Commerce,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Wisconsin  Manufacturers 
Association.  The  schedule  is  as  follows:  Proce- 
dures for  Effective  Grievance  Handling,  October 
30,  Dr.  Paul  Pigors,  Industrial  Relations  Section, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  confer- 
ence leader.  Arbitration— Practical  Suggestions 
for  Planning  and  Winning,  December  8,  con- 
ference leaders,  Allen  K.  Miller,  regional  man- 
ager, American  Arbitration  Association,  Chicago, 
and  Nathan  P.  Feinsinger,  professor  of  Law, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Impartial  Umpire, 
General  Motors  Corporation  and  UAW-CIO. 
Preparation  for  and  Action  During  a  Strike- 
four  case  studies  of  recent  strikes  will  be  pre- 
sented and  discussed,  on  March  18,  i960.  A  panel 
discussion  of  contract  negotiations  in  i960  will 
be  conducted  on  April  28.  Joseph  J.  Eley  and 
F.  Clifton  White,  public  affairs  counsellors,  Inc., 


New  York  City,  will  talk  about  Management's 
Role  in  Politics  on  May  27. 


The  Business  Council  for  International 
Understanding,  with  the  backing  of  more  than 
70  large  business  organizations,  has  launched  a 
specific  training  program  in  co-operation  with 
the  American  University,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
A  series  of  six  short  courses — of  six  weeks  each 
— opened  September  14th.  The  program  is  di- 
rected by  Harold  M.  Randall,  a  former  foreign 
service  officer  and  ambassador. 

The  courses  are  organized  to  give  executives 
bound  abroad  an  understanding  of  their  host 
country  and  its  people,  a  grounding  in  the  prin- 
cipal elements  of  our  own  civilization,  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  speaking  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  an  idea  of  specific  situations  they  may 
encounter.  In  the  last  week  of  each  six-week 
course,  an  orientation  for  wives  is  offered. 


Roger  Lea  MacBride,  director  of  civic  af- 
fairs for  the  Society  for  Adi/ancement  of  Man- 
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agement,  notes  that  business  management  is  de- 
voting considerable  attention  to  the  question  of 
becoming  involved  in  political  affairs  as  a  re- 
sponse to  political  involvement  in  management. 
The  August  issue  of  "Advanced  Management," 
the  July  issue  of  "Management  Methods"  and 
the  March-April  issue  of  the  "Harvard  Business 
Review"  carried  significant  articles  on  the  subject. 

The  Society  for  Advancement  of  Manage- 
ment is  pioneering  a  major  breakthrough  in  this 
field.  It  has  developed  a  three-day  seminar 
which  approaches  the  matter  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  businessman  who  wishes  to  afTect 
government  policies  which  determine  regula- 
tions and  taxes  bearing  on  his  company  and  him- 
self, and  yet  who  has  limited  time  and  limited 
resources  to  apply  to  action.  The  seminar  is  de- 
voted to  a  wide  variety  of  ideas:  some  "politi- 
cal" in  the  ordinary  sense;  many  others  "non- 
political,"  but  all  engineered  to  accomplish  re- 
sults. 

The  seminar  for  the  New  York  area  was 
held  November  4-6  in  Princeton.  Program  top- 
ics included:  the  role  of  businessmen  in  political 
affairs;  analyzing  political  behavior  patterns  and 
the  political  parties;  local  party  organization;  in- 
fluencing the  choice  of  issues,  policies  and  candi- 
dates; strategic  and  tactical  political  errors,  and 
how  to  avoid  them;  how  to  improve  government 
through  the  use  of  non-polirical  methods;  the 
implications  of  the  legal  aspects  of  corporate  and 
personal  activities. 

The  Society  for  Advancement  of  Manage- 
ment is  located  at  74  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  5, 
N.  Y. 


Company  Participation  in  the  Political 
Process  was  the  subject  of  the  398th  meeting  of 
The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  held 
in  Chicago,  November  19th.  At  the  morning 
.session  the  meeting  considered  how  far  compa- 
nies can  go  in  participating  in  the  political 
process.  The  question  was  discussed  bv  George 
P.  Cheney,  director,  government  relations,  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  Company;  Ralph  F.  Gates, 
partner.  Gates  and  Gates,  former  governor  of  In- 
diana,  and    General    Counsel,  Republican   Na- 


tional Committee;  Harold  Leventhal,  General 
Counsel,  Democratic  National  Committee;  Rich- 
ard J.  Nelson,  director,  government  relations,  In- 
land Steel  Company,  and  Malcolm  R.  Wilkey, 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Criminal  Division, 
Department  of  Justice.  John  A.  Barr,  chairman 
of  the  Board,  Montgomery  Ward  and  Company, 
chaired  the  session. 

Forrest  H.  Kirkpatrick,  assistant  to  the 
president  Wheeling  Steel  Corporation,  conduct- 
ed an  afternoon  session  on  "How  Far  Should 
Companies  Go.'"  (when  participating  in  the  po- 
litical process).  Panel  members  were  Andrew 
Hacker,  assistant  professor  of  government,  Cor- 
nell University;  F.  B.  Whitman,  president.  The 
Western  Pacific  Railroad  Company;  and  Oil- 
man M.  K.  Smith,  vice  chairman  of  the  Board, 
Opinion  Research   Corporation. 


More  Than  100  Women  Personnel  Kxecu- 
TU^Es  from  the  Los  Angeles,  San  Gabriel  Val- 
ley AND  San  Francisco  Bay  Areas  gathered  in 
Pasadena  October  second  for  their  seventh  an- 
nual regional  conference.  The  all-woman  group 
represents  the  hiring,  firing  and  personnel  rela- 
tions resfxjnsibility  in  firms  employing  a  total  of 
more  than  400,000  Californians. 

Theme  of  this  year's  conference  was  "Our 
Changing  Responsibilities."  The  one  day  pro- 
gram included  top  authorities  in  personnel  such 
as  Muriel  M.  Morse,  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Civil  Service  Department, 
who  spoke  on  "Our  Role — Push  Buttons  and 
People." 

Robert  A.  Goodell,  associate  professor  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California  School  of 
Commerce,  discussed  the  California  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practice  Act.  Larry  A.  Robbins,  di- 
rector of  systems  and  procedures  for  Capital 
Records,  Hollywood,  spoke  on  "What  is  the 
Personnel  Department's  Role  in  Controlling 
Overhead.''" 

At  luncheon,  Romaine  Fielding,  Los  An- 
geles, who  established  a  modern  American  au- 
tomatic laundry  in  Moscow,  told  the  conference 
about  "Selling  to  the  Soviet  Union."  The  after- 
noon session  was  devoted  to  a  panel  discussion 
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1)11  "Safety  —  Savings  —  Success,"  moderated  by 
Phyllis  Staples,  personnel  officer  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Riverside. 

Bancjuet  speaker  was  Charles  M.  Agcinian, 
vice  president  and  comptroller  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank.  He  addressed  the  conference  on 
"Human  Assets."  General  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference was  Margaret  Lamb,  assistant  cashier  of 
the  Citizens  National  Bank,  Los  Angeles.  Sally 
(iray  was  the  program  chairman.  She  is  assist- 
in  personnel  manager  for  the  Carnation  Com- 
iiy,  Los  Angeles.  Susan  M.  Heymann,  per- 
Miimel  assistant,  The  Pacific  Telephone  and  Telc- 
^r.iph  Company,  is  president  of  the  San  Fran- 
^^'iCo  Bay  Area  Personnel  Women,  and  Mary 
Munn,  personnel  representative  of  the  Automo- 
bile Club  of  Southern  California,  is  president  of 
the  personnel  women's  group  in  the  Los  An- 
;_;oles  area. 

The  New  Landrum-Griffin  Labor  Reform 
Biix— its  genesis  and  its  meaning  for  labor  and 
business — was  the  subject  of  a  two-day  briefing 
session  October  5-6  in  New  York.  The  briefing 
w  js  sponsored  by  the  Personnel  Division  of  the 
American  Management  Association.  Speakers 
described  the  events  leading  to  the  passage  of  the 
reform  bill  including  the  positions  of  members 


of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  labor  legislation.  An  interpretation  of  the 
new  bill's  potential  effects  on  the  unions  as  well 
as  on  corporate  labor  relations  programs  was 
also  presented. 

The  briefing  was  opened  with  a  review  by 
Fred  A.  Hartley,  Jr.,  Washington  attorney,  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law  and  other  labor  legisla- 
tion. Charles  M.  Ryan,  general  counsel.  House 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Education,  discussed 
the  original  bills  under  consideration  by  Con- 
gress and  the  ways  in  which  they  were  modified 
in  the  legislative  process.  A  report  on  behind- 
the-scenes  efforts  of  various  pressure  groups 
while  the  labor  bills  were  being  discussed  was 
presented  by  Michael  J.  Bernstein,  minority 
counsel,  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Honorable  Winston  L.  Prouty,  Senator 
from  Vermont,  discussed  the  Kenney  bill  and 
the  final  reconciliation  of  the  House  and  Senate 
bills.  The  new  reform  bill  was  described  by 
Theodore  R.  Iserman,  New  York  attorney.  The 
effects  of  the  new  legislation,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  organized  labor,  was  presented  by  A.  H. 
Raskin,  labor  reporter,  The  New  Yor\  Times. 
How  the  bill  will  affect  employee  representa- 
tion and  organization  drives  was  covered  by 
Cleveland  attorney,  Frank  C.  Heath. 


People  in  Personnel 


The  appointment  of  ffve  new  members  to 
the  Planning  Council  of  the  American  Manage- 
ment's Personnel  Division  has  been  announced 
by  Lawrence  A.  Appley,  AMA  president.  They 
arc  A.  L.  Belcher,  director  of  industrial  rela- 
tions, The  Pillsbury  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.; 
Rear  Admiral  Frederick  J.  Bell,  USN  (Retired), 
senior  vice  president,  Sylvania  Electric  Products, 
Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Paul  W.  Kayser,  vice 
president— personnel,  American  Airlines,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Chester  E.  Johansen,  vice  president 
and  director  of  industrial  relations  and  security, 
ITT  Laboratories,  Nutley,  N.  J.;  and  J.  W. 
Oram,  vice  president — personnel,  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Personnel  Division's  Planning  Council 
consists  of  26  authorities  in  the  personnel  field 
who  serve  AMA  on  a  voluntary  basis  by  provid- 
ing advice  and  counsel  to  the  association  staff 
in  the  planning  of  meetings  held  by  the  division. 
Vice  president  in  charge  of  the  division  is  Mat- 
thew M.  Gouger,  vice  president  and  director  of 
personnel  relations.  General  Aniline  and  Film 
Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Personnel  Division  is  concerned  gen- 
erally with  people  and  their  relationships,  and 
specifically  with  the  role  of  the  personnel  execu- 
tive and  the  problems  of  personnel  management. 
Its  programs  deal  with  labor  relations,  personnel 
administration,  management  development,  com- 
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munications,  employee  relations  and  training. 


Eugene  W.  Wooten  has  been  appointed  to 
the  newly  created  post  of  Director  of  Industrial 
Relations  for  Max  Factor  and  Gj.,  according  to 
Davis  Factor,  chairman  of  the  board.  Factor 
said  that  the  company  has  established  an  Indus- 
trial Relations  Division,  in  keeping  with  its  rapid 
growth  and  expansion,  to  better  serve  the  in- 
creasing number  of  employees  and  more  effec- 


tively to  carry  out  the  firm's  over-all  employee 
program.  Operating  under  the  new  division  will 
be  the  Personnel  Department  and  the  Wage  and 
Salary  Department. 

Wooten,  who  will  head  the  division,  has  an 
outstanding  background  in  industrial  relations 
and,  for  a  number  of  years,  operated  his  own 
counseling  firm.  A  native  of  California,  he  at- 
tended University  of  Southern  California  and 
California  Institute  of  Industrial  Relations. 


Glancing  at  the  New  Publications 


One  of  the  smartest  personnel  people  that 
we  know  puts  Harvard  Business  Review  at  the 
top  of  her  reading  list.  The  July-August  issue 
carries  an  article.  Motivational  Approach  to  Man- 
agement Development,  by  Rensis  Likert,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  for  Social  Research  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

The  quotation  he  uses  as  a  heading,  "You 
cannot  teach  a  man  anything,  you  can  only  help 
him  to  find  it  within  himself,"  credited  to  Gali- 
leo, gives  the  clue  to  the  process  he  describes 
which  is  the  result  of  years  of  research  and  ex- 
periment. 

A  few  quotations  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
way  this  kind  of  a  development  program  can  be 
operated.  "The  relationship  between  the  super- 
visor and  his  subordinates  which  results  in  the 
best  performance  is  supportive  in  nature  and 
contributes  to  the  subordinate's  sense  of  personal 
worth  and  importance"  —  "People  tend  to  re- 
spond positively  to  information  suggesting  po- 
tential improvements  in  their  behavior  when 
this  information  is  conveyed  in  the  friendly  sup- 
portive atmosphere  of  a  small  well-established 
group  in  which  they  feel  secure"  —  "When  an 
individual  is  motivated  to  improve  and  modify 
his  behavior,  it  is  essential  that  he  receive 
prompt,  accurate  reports  on  the  adequacy  of  his 
efforts"  —  "The  process  of  planning,  taking  ac- 
tion, measuring  results,  feeding  data  back  to 
management  and  planning  action  again  must 
be  a  never-ending  one  if  learning  is  also  to  go 
on  continuously." 

If  you  agree  with  these  quotations  taken  out 


of  context  but  are  left  wondering  how  in  thun- 
der these  desirable  results  can  be  achieved  that's 
just  what  we  hoped  would  happen.  This  is  an 
article  to  read  and  reread. 


American  Companies,  Acting  Through 
Their  Executives  and  Other  Employees, 
Should  Take  an  Active  Part  in  the  Political 
and  Governmental  Process,  in  the  opinion  of 
a  majority  of  198  manufacturing  executives  par- 
ticipating in  a  survey  published  in  The  Business 
Record  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board. 

The  extent  of  participation  advocated  and 
practiced  by  these  executives'  companies  ranges 
all  the  way  from  group  activities  through  such 
organizations  as  trade  associations  to  merely  en- 
couraging employees  to  get  out  and  vote.  Nearly 
all  favor  the  latter  course,  and  many  also  urge 
their  employees  to  give  financial  support  to  the 
party  of  their  choice,  according  to  the  Confer- 
ence Board. 

Reasons  most  frequently  advanced  to  ex- 
plain their  companies'  participation  in  politics 
include: 

It  is  a  part  of  a  company's  "responsibility  of 
citizenship." 

The  welfare  of  most  companies  is  very  de- 
pendent on  the  actions  of  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments. 

Unless  industry  becomes  active  in  politics,  it 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  legislative  bodies  con- 
trolled by  aggressive  minorities  that  lack  sym- 
pathy or  concern  for  the  problems  of  industry. 
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On  the  other  hand,  a  significant  minority  of 
the  executives  participating  in  the  survey  beheve 
that  the  corporation  as  such  cannot  and  should 
not  take  any  position  or  active  part  in  the  po- 
litical process.  Some  of  these  respondents  fear 
that  their  efforts  would  prove  to  be  ineffective 
or  even  harmful  because  they  lack  political  skill 
and  finesse.  Other  companies  are  hesitant  to  be- 
come active  for  fear  they  might  be  misunder- 
stood by  their  employees. 

Almost  all  are  in  favor  of  their  top  execu- 
tives actively  participating  in  the  political  process 
as  individuals,  the  NICE  found.  These  coopera- 
tors  reason  that  there  are  many  areas  in  govern- 
ment where  sound  business  thinking  is  critically 
needed  for  the  well-being  of  the  nation. 

Cooperating  companies  are  also  almost 
unanimously  in  favor  of  encouraging  employees 
other  than  top  executives  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  f>olitical  parties  of  their  choosing,  although 
they  stress  that  this  must  be  done  on  a  non- 
partisan basis.  Among  the  means  used  to  stimu- 
late interest  are  company  support  for  "register 
and  vote"  campaigns,  and  educational  programs 
to  encourage  political  participation.  Some  of 
these  education  programs  are  set  up  by  the  com- 
pany and  some  by  outside  sources,  but  they  are 
usually  run  on  company  premises  and  attend- 
ance is  entirely  voluntary. 

While  most  companies  try  to  remain  non- 
partisan in  the  stimulation  of  employees,  a  few 
recommend  candidates  to  their  employees  and 
give  reasons  for  their  selection.  Others  publicize 
the  voting  records  of  legislators  to  their  employ- 
ees. Most  of  the  cooperating  companies  are  will- 
ing to  give  employees  a  reasonable  amount  of 
time  off  to  carry  through  on  the  political  pro- 
grams for  which  they  have  volunteered.  In  fact. 
The  Qjnference  Board  finds  respondents  are 
more  apt  to  encourage  middle  management  and 
rank-and-file  employees  to  accept  such  responsi- 
bilities than  top  executives  because  top  executives 
are,  as  one  cooperator  states,  "already  overbur- 
dened with  a  host  of  other  duties  and  activities." 


plex  undertaking  for  management  today.  Com- 
panies must  help  their  executives  understand  the 
social,  economic,  political  and  other  forces  af- 
fecting these  goals,  and  relate  them  to  company 
operations.  The  American  Management  Asso- 
ciation report,  Ends  and  Means  of  Modern 
Management,  shows  how  the  company  can  deal 
with  these  broad  but  significant  issues  in  terms 
of  the  manager's  needs  and  requirements.  Exec- 
utives discuss:  how  to  promote  a  favorable  politi- 
cal and  economic  climate  for  a  company,  how 
to  improve  productivity  and  morale,  how  to  use 
research  results  strategically. 

Jobs  in  Employee  Relations,  a  research  study 
recently  pubUshed  by  the  AMA,  describes  jobs 
in  personnel,  industrial  relations  and  employee 
relations.  The  result  of  a  long-term  AMA  sur- 
vey, it  shows  how  the  duties  in  employee  rela- 
tions jobs  are  divided  and  specialized,  what  com- 
binations of  assignments  are  effective,  and  what 
personal  qualifications  are  essential. 

The  general  job  descriptions  in  this  study 
show  exactly  what  employee  executives  and  su- 
jjervisors  do.  These  data  will  help  managers 
assign  —  or  review  —  the  responsibilities  of  em- 
ployee relations  personnel,  and  will  suggest  logi- 
cal organizational  patterns. 


Achieving  the  Basic  Corporate  Goals  of 
Survival  and  profitability  is  an  increasingly  com- 


An  Interesting  Footnote  to  the  Discussion 
OF  Politics  and  Industry  which  seems  to  be  of 
such  special  interest  this  fall,  appeared  in  the 
October  third  Industrial  Relations  News.  Con- 
flicting political  interests  (runs  the  note)  be- 
tween a  worker  running  for  office  and  his  com- 
pany, should  lead  to  the  employee's  withdrawal 
from  the  race,  says  William  V.  Kahler,  president 
of  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company,  Chicago. 
Although  a  worker's  participation  in  politics  is 
ordinarily  viewed  "quite  favorably"  by  the  com- 
pany, Kahler  asserts  final  judgment  depends  on 
the  facts  of  each  situation.  "I'd  suggest  that  any 
employee  who's  seriously  considering  running  for 
public  office  would  want  to  buttonhole  his  boss 
and  have  a  chat  with  him."  The  final  decision, 
says  Kahler,  is  up  to  the  worker.  Should  a  con- 
flict arise,  "I'm  sure  the  employee  will  be  smart 
enough  to  disqualify  himself." 
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Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


The  Hawaiian  Commercial  &  Sugar  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  Puunene,  Maui,  Hawaii  publication 
Breeze  plugs  for  safety  in  five  personal  stories  in 
a  full-page  spread  in  the  October  3rd  issue. 

The  heading  is  "The  Truth  About  Acci- 
dents." Each  story  is  told  in  the  first  p)erson  and 
is  illustrated  by  a  photograph  of  the  person  in- 
volved in  the  position  he  was  in  when  the 
accident  occurred. 

The  leading  story  is  by  the  chairman  of  the 
division  safety  committee  who  says,  "I  have 
warned  my  people  many  times  about  guarding 
against  slips  and  falls  and  there  I  go  and  take 
a  short  cut  resulting  in  a  fall  and  a  lost-time 
accident." 

All  these  true  stories  end  in  a  suggestion  for 
avoiding  a  similar  situation,  most  effective  safe- 
ty education  we  have  seen  lately. 


ployee  profit  shares  and  that  inflation  shows  up 
in  supermarket  sales  checks. 


More  and  More  Company  Magazines  are 
getting  a  chance  to  talk  politics  and  economics 
to  their  readers,  and  to  give  the  business  side  of 
story  on  key  issues,  according  to  a  revealing  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  September  News 
Front.  House  organs,  formerly  the  neglected 
chroniclers  of  the  company  bowling  team,  today 
number  somewhere  between  six  and  eight  thou- 
sand. They  have  a  circulation  of  160  million, 
two-and-a-half  times  the  combined  circulation 
of  the  nation's  daily  newspapers — and  a  dozen 
of  them  have  press  runs  of  over  a  million. 

The  article  concludes  that  company  maga- 
zines are  already  earning  their  keep  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  But  their  greatest  contribution  may 
be  made  in  the  new  field  of  poUtical  and  eco- 
nomic reporting  and  their  subsequent  comments 
on  the  issues  involved.  Many  of  them  are  get- 
ting a  chance  to  tackle  such  subjects  as  inflation, 
tax  rates,  productivity  and  labor-management- 
relations,  which  business  used  to  leave  strictly 
to  the  union  periodicals.  Their  approaches,  says 
the  report,  as  varied  as  ever,  include  serious  arti- 
cles on  economics,  printed  debates  between  union 
and  management  leaders,  and  reminders  that 
company  productivity  is  reflected   in  any  em- 


The  Owen-Illinois  Oiitloo\,  edited  in  the 
Public  Relations  Department  and  pubHshed  at 
the  General  Offices  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  an  eight- 
page  newspaper,  dignified,  attractive,  and  in- 
formative. The  four  inside  pages  are  lettered 
instead  of  numbered,  and  I'm  curious  as  to  the 
reason.  Perhaps  it's  because  these  sheets  are 
devoted  to  news  of  employees,  promotions,  train- 
ing sessions,  sports  reports,  and  personality 
sketches.  The  other  four  pages  carry  news  of 
general  interest  about  the  company.  I  like  the 
small  box  that  fits  in  with  the  title,  and  lists  the 
most  interesting  features.  Another  box  on  the 
front  page  of  the  September  Otttloo\  caUs  at- 
tention to  a  story  on  the  "O-I  Air  Force."  The 
story  points  out  that  "With  O-I,  as  with  almost 
all  major  corporations  today,  the  airplane  is  be- 
coming as  important  a  part  of  business  opera- 
tions as  the  production  machine,  the  tabulating 
electronic  monster,  or  the  salesman's  automobile." 


Two  Eye-Catching  Features  with  Plenty 
OF  Visual  Appeal  carried  a  morale  building 
message  subtly  in  the  August-September  Criss 
Cross  Currents.  The  first  coupled  pictures  of 
employees  at  work  back  in  the  days  when  "the 
typewriter  was  a  lady,"  with  those  of  their  mod- 
ern counterparts.  Employees  then  and  now  were 
pictured  to  show  the  contrast  in  working  condi- 
tions, recreational  activities,  transportation,  and 
of  course,  dress.  Pride  in  the  status  achieved  by 
women  workers  through  the  years  is  emphasized 
in  the  piece. 

A  double-page  spread  of  zany  cartoons  illus- 
trates a  safety  rule  everyone  would  do  well  to 
remember:  common  courtesy  is  essential  to  any 
successful  car  pool.  The  sheet  is  called  "Birds  of 
a  Feather  Should  Pool  Together."  The  editorial 
squib  describes  the  cartooned  characters:  The 
strange,  exotic  habits  of  the  pied-billed  grebe, 
the  hooded  merganser  and  top-thatched  rosy 
kingfisher  have  fascinated  bird  watchers  for  years. 
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This  year,  some  new  varieties  have  been  spotted 
by  members  of  the  local  Audubon  Society.  As 
consistent  in  their  habits  as  the  swallows  at 
Capistrano,  they're  seen  migrating  to  the  Home 
Office  each  morning,  and  departing  in  the  after- 
noon to  their  own  nests.  Do  you  recognize  any 
of  them.''  The  dialogue  that  tops  the  birds  rid- 
ing in  crazy  cars  goes  like  this:  "we  never  set 
the  alarm,  always  up  with  the  sun  .  .  .  but  oh 
these  cloudy  days  .  .  .  could  you  slow  down  a 
little  while  I  trim  my  mustache.''  Plug  in  the 
razor  for  me,  will  you  dear."*"  One  is  a  gossip, 
another  passenger  is  a  fresh  air  fiend,  another 
likes  to  smoke  a  cigar  with  the  windows  closed, 
another  has  a  long  list  of  errands  and  shopping 
to  do  on  the  way  home  while  the  others  wait, 
and  another  is  eating  his  breakfast  on  the  way  to 
work.  The  whole  thing  is  a  timely  and  telling 
reminder  of  how  not  to  behave  in  a  car  pool. 
Criss  Cross  Currents  is  published  by  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Health  and  Accident  Associa- 
tion, and  United  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. The  editor  is  Jack  Dixon. 


The  Bendix  News  took  its  readers  on  a 
tour  of  the  Kansas  City  Division  in  the  Septem- 
ber issue.  A  sneak  preview  of  Family  Day  at 
Bendix,  pictured  the  handsome  new  building 
which  was  open  to  the  immediate  families  of 
Bendix  employees  on  Family  Day  from  8:30  un- 
til 4:30.  Besides  giving  some  excellent  photo- 
graphs of  the  new  plant  as  a  sort  of  permanent 
souvenir  of  the  day,  the  article  served  as  a  guide 
for  the  tour.  The  back  cover  of  the  same  issue 
displayed  a  picture  story  of  two  children  of  an 
employee  starting  off  on  their  first  day  at  school. 
The  text  was  printed  in  a  childish  pencil  scrawl. 
John  Pearce  edits  the  Bendix  News  for  the 
Kansas  City  Division  of  the  Bendix  Aviation 
Corporation. 


Arnold  Senne,  editor  of  the  Gates  {Denver) 
Progress  News  Magazine,  did  a  nice  job  on  an 
inflation  article  in  the  September  issue.  He  called 
it  the  "Case  of  the  Missing  Billions"  and  labeled 
it,  popular  intrigue.  As  a  subtitle  he  said,  "tricky 
operator,  this  pickpocket  can  make  people  feel 


rich  but  actually  rob  them  poor."  Who  is  this 
thief.''  he  asked  in  a  box.  Pictures  and  cartoons 
continued  the  theme.  "He  stalks  the  streets,  and 
picks  the  pockets  of  all  our  citizens  ...  he  actual- 
ly hits  the  one  who  can  afford  it  least,  the  hard- 
est." Fingers  were  shown  lifting  a  wallet  from  a 
hip  pocket  to  go  with  this  caption. 

The  author  discussed  what  causes  inflation, 
who's  to  blame,  and  listed  five  ways  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  First,  he  suggested  writing  to 
congressmen,  and  explained  how  to  do  it,  and 
how  to  address  them.  Second,  he  listed  living 
within  your  income.  Third  he  mentioned  put- 
ting part  of  your  income  into  savings.  Fourth, 
he  recommended  being  active  in  politics,  and 
fifth  a  watch  on  state  and  local  government. 

This  very  fine  article  is  an  example  of  the 
new  trend  mentioned  elsewhere  in  these  pages, 
toward  serious  comment  and  discussion  of  vital 
questions,  that  is  making  the  company  magazine 
a  truly  important  publication. 


PERSONNEL  POSITIONS 

A  major,  southeastorn,  multiplanf.  international  manu- 
facturer of  synthetic  fibers  with  a  phenomenal  growth 
record  In  a  mere  seven  years  of  operation  is  seeking 
the   following  for  its  corporation   personnel   staff: 

TECHNICAL  PERSONNEL 
REPRESENTATIVE 

Position  requires  technically  trninod  man  to  aenist 
in  the  procurement  of  technical  personnel.  Duties 
will  include  college  recruitiner  alon^  with  normal 
procurement  and  personnel  practices.  Minimum  of 
three  years  experisnce  in  personnel  work  required. 
EnE'ineering  degree  preferred. 

PERSONNEL  PRACTICES 
SUPERVISOR 


year; 

total 
Dutii 
plovf 
tion 
requ 


ion  requires  man  with  a  minimum  of  two 
industrial  plant  personnel  eiperienc«  with 
of  at  least  four  yeara  in  the  personnel  field, 
(s  will  include  development  of  corporate  em- 
o  benefit  plans  and  maintonanco  of  cnrpora- 
oriranization  and  policy  ma 
red. 


De^ee 


Burate   with    experience    and    back- 
llent  benefit  plans  and  working  con- 


Send    resume   of    experience,    including    salary    in- 
formation, in  confidence  to: 

Box  648 

PERSONNEL  JOURNAL 

P.   O.    Box   239  Sworthmore,    Pa. 


2^d 


HELP  WANTED 


Personnel  Assistant — Florida;  Multi-division  corporation 
has  growth  opportunity  for  college  graduate  with  minimum 
of  one  year  personnel  administration  experience  for  vacancy 
at  Phosphate  Rock  Mine  in  central  Florida.  Assignments 
will  be  in  areas  of  employment — hourly  and  salaried,  records 
construction  and  evaluation,  wage  and  salary  administration 
and  training.  Excellent  benefit  program.  Salary  commen- 
surate with  experience.    Reply  Box  660. 


Labor  Relations:  Due  to  our  continued  and  sound  expan- 
sion, our  stable  organization  has  an  opportunity  for  a  top- 
notch  labor  relations  representative.  This  opportunity  may 
be  knocking  on  your  door  if  you  have  a  minimum  of  three 
years'  experience  in  negotiating  labor  union  agreements  in- 
cluding grievances  and  arbitration  cases — preferably  with 
several  unions;  if  you  have  a  college  degree — preferably  in 
business  or  labor  law;  if  you  are  age  28-40;  if  you  also  have 
general  administrative  abilities;  and  if  you  have  a  starting 
worth  of  $8,000  and  upward  per  year.  Excellent  starting 
salary  and  definite  promotional  possibilities.  Midwest  loca- 
tion. Reply  in  strictest  confidence  stating  education,  experi- 
ence, age,  personal  data,  and  salary  requirements.  Reply 
Box  661. 


Personnel  Director;  State  of  Michigan  is  seeking  person 
with  broad  management  experience  in  industry  or  govern- 
ment, including  understanding  of  personnel.  Salary  to  $19,- 
000.  For  information  and  application  write  to  Mr.  W.  J. 
Murray,  Department  of  Civil  Service,  State  Campus,  Albany, 
New  York. 

{See  page  279  jor  other  position  opportunities) 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

Industrial  Relations:  34,  personnel  education  to  Ph.D. 
level  with  federal  agency  in  nuclear  field,  engaged  in  per- 
sonnel policy  development  spanning  full  range  of  company 
industrial  relations  functions;  appraising  and  advising  on 
contractor  personnel  programs;  developing  personnel  statis- 
tics and  coordinating  and  fact-finding  in  labor  disputes. 
Formerly  4'/^  years  solving  wide  variety  of  problems  on 
industrial  relations  staff  of  member  auto  'Big  3.'  Greater 
advancement  potential  in  Eastern  location  desired.  Present 
earnings  $11,000.    Reply  Box  650. 


Training  or  Industrial  Relations:  9  years  varied  experi- 
ence, including  3  years  top  level  training  administration,  2 
years  line  supervisor,  variety  of  staff  experience,  heavy  on 
systems  analysis.  B.A.,  M.A.  Age  32.  Require  $8,000.00 
minimum.    Reply  Box  651. 


Personnel  Executive;  Experienced  in  all  phases  of  person- 
nel management.  Will  organize  a  new  activity  or  direct  an 
existing  department.    M.B.A.    Age  40.    Reply  Box  652. 


Industrial  Relations-Personnel  Director:  Over  25  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  personnel  management  (plant 
and  staff)  (Utility,  Oil,  Chemical  and  Manufacturing  In- 
dustries). Intensive  experience  personnel  administration, 
labor  relations  and  safety  including  both  unionized  and 
non-union,  office  and  plants.  Grievance  handling — wage  and 
salary  administration.  Established  and  reorganized  person- 
nel and  safety  departments.  Broad  knowledge  psychological 
testing,  plant,  office  and  supervisory  levels.  College  graduate. 
Age  51.  Will  relocate.  Detailed  resume  upon  request.  Reply 
Box  655. 


Experience  and  Education;  Young  man  with  background 
as  assistant  persoimel  manager  in  both  union  and  non-union 
medium  size  plants  seeks  an  opportunity  to  advance.  First 
hand  responsibility  for  most  phases  of  personnel  and  safety, 
leadership  positions  in  professional  and  community  activities, 
30  hours  graduate  study,  and  a  stable  young  family  round 
out  qualifications.    Reply  Box  656. 


Assistant  to  Personnel  Manager:  Young  man,  29,  mar- 
ried, B.S.  Degree,  2/4  years  diversified  experience,  employ- 
ment, testing,  job  analysis,  research,  wage  studies.  Desire 
greater  challenge  and  responsibiUues,  salary  $6500.  Reply 
Box  657. 


Personnel  Recruiter-Assistant  Personnel  or  Industrial 
Relations  Manager  or  Staff  Assistant:  College  degree 
plus  additional  study  Personnel.  Age  31,  single.  Will  relo- 
cate, free  to  travel  (full  time).  3  years  diversified  experience 
one  company,  all  phases  of  personnel.  Strong  background 
in  professional  employment,  college  recruiting,  wage  salary 
administration,  safety,  industrial  relations.  Primary  interest 
general  personnel  with  emphasis  on  professional  employment 
and  college  recruitment.    Reply  Box  658. 


Personnel-Industrial  Relations:  Age  30,  married.  Vet- 
eran, B.S.  Industrial  Psychology,  M.A.  Industrial  and  Labor 
Relations;  9  years  experience  in  Personnel  Research,  Labor 
Relations  and  General  Personnel  Administration.  Presently 
Assistant  Director-Personnel  with  large  corporate  research 
center.  Prefer  Chicago  area.  Resume  on  request.  Reply 
Box  659. 


Personnel  Director  or  Corporate  Staff  Position:  Inter- 
ested in  employment  including  college  recruiting,  salary 
administration,  policies,  management  development,  training, 
benefits.  15  years  experience.  Master's  degree  and  college 
teaching  in  personnel  management.  Age  39.  Will  relocate. 
Reply  Box  662. 


Adverlisetnents  will  be  accepted  for  this  section  at  500  a  line  for  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  two  insertions; 
20%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers,  Personnel 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  239,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in  advertisemenU 
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Gene  Koprowski 


As  You  Were  Saying  — 

Personnel  Major  Calls  for  New  Deal 

More  About  "Hiring  Hot  Shots" 


I  Want  a  Boss 

Who  had  something  to  do  with  hiring 
me  and  who  wants  me  to  work  for  him. 

Who  helps  me  when  I  am  new  to  get 
acquainted  with  my  job. 

Who  explains  to  me  just  what  my 
job  is — just  what  I  am  expected  to  do. 

Who  tells  me  frequently  how  I'm 
getting  along — what  I  do  well  and  what 
I  don't  do  well — who  shows  me  how  to 
do  better. 

Who  not  only  thinks  of  me  for  what 
I  am  but  also  for  what  I  may  become. 

Who  takes  a  personal  interest  in  me 
and  my  problems. 

Who  listens  to  my  ideas  for  making 
the  job  easier  and  better. 

Who  has  something  to  do  with  my 
pay  and  does  it  when  the  time  comes. 

Who  stands  up  for  me  when  I  am 
right. 


I  Want  a  Worker 

Who  likes  his  job. 

Who  knows  his  job. 

Who  keeps  himself  physically  fit. 

Who  wants  to  do  a  day's  work  for  a 
day's  pay. 

Who  wants  to  get  ahead. 

Who  is  always  on  the  job  unless 
excused. 

Who  is  cheerful — not  sullen. 

Who  works  safely — with  due  consid- 
eration for  himself  and  his  fellow  workers. 

Who  gets  along  well  with  his  fellow 
workers. 

Who  gets  a  bang  out  of  a  job  well 


done. 


Who   tries   to  avoid  waste  and  cut 


costs. 


Who  looks  for  a  better  way  to  do 
the  job. 

Who  tells  the  truth;  who  is  sincere. 


Jg) 


By  Travis  A.  Elliott 
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ScUt<n  ta  ^e^uUn.:- 


In  March  1950  we  published  "What  Bosses 
and  Workers  Want"  by  Travis  A.  Elliott,  Red 
River  Arsenal,  Tcxarkana,  Texas.  It  has  been 
reprinted  many  times  and  was  sent  to  us  recently 
as  a  clipping  from  Eastern  States  Servicer.  Mr. 
Elliott  said  he  developed  the  two  descriptions  in 
a  Personnel  Management  course.  We  hope  this 
will  inspire  others  of  you  to  send  us  some  brief 
account  of  the  good  ideas  that  you  develop  in 
your  training  courses. 

D.  D.  H. 


Doris  D.  Hay 
AND  Harrison  TtRutLL 


Too  often,  in  talking  and  writing  about 
labor  union  matters,  we  let  what  we  consider 
"unreasonable"  union  behavior  blind  us  to  the 
real  and  constructive  contributions  of  a  great 
number  of  unions  to  the  companies  where  they 
represent  the  workers.  Would  you  agree  that  the 
big  majority  of  union  leaders,  while  anxious  to 
obtain  all  they  reasonably  can  for  their  local 
members,  are  quite  sincerely  and  actively  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  their  companies  and  are 
ready  to  cooperate  with  management  in  every 
legitimate  way? 

A  piece  by  Harry  J.  La  Croix  in  today's 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  set  me  to  thinking  along 
these  lines.  The  story  concerns  the  Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania,  plant  of  the  Dana  Corp.,  makers 
of  universal  joints,  propeller  shafts,  transmissions, 
gear  boxes,  etc.  This  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  of 
Dana's  twelve  plants;  its  condition  and  the 
union's  reluctance  to  accept  the  company's  cost- 
saving  proposals  finally  led  the  management  to 
start  moving  out  of  Pottstown  to  a  new  plant 
in  Indiana. 

At  that  point  the  union  changed  its  stand 
and  Local  644  of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
"consented  to  changes  in  every  work  standard 
in  the  plant.  Management,  in  turn,  agreed  it 
would  modernize  the  plant  once  the  new  con- 
tract was  in  smooth  and  trouble-free  operation." 
Two  union  members  were  designated  to  serve 
as  time-study  stewards.  "The  company  sent  them 
to  an  independent  time-study  school  in  Detroit, 


with  wages  and  all  expenses  paid."  The  com- 
pany rearranged  and  modernized  the  plant  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $5  million,  making  it  one  of 
the  most  efficient  of  its  kind.  Employment,  which 
had  fallen  to  a  low  of  450  people,  went  up  to 
1 150  and  is  expected  to  reach  at  least  1400  within 
five  years. 

Perhaps  the  union  was  at  fault  for  not  rec- 
ognizing a  desperate  situation  sooner  but,  when 
it  changed  its  stance,  it  seems  to  have  cooperated 
100%,  thus  saving  the  jobs  of  many  people, 
making  jobs  for  hundreds  more,  and  keeping 
in  the  community  a  plant  whose  departure 
would  have  been  a  sad  blow,  not  only  for  the 
workers  involved  but  for  the  local  tax  collectors. 
That's  the  way  I  Hke  to  think  of  the  labor- 
management  relationship,  and  I  wonder  whether 
this  kind  of  thing  isn't  a  good  deal  commoner 
than  the  other  kind  which  more  often  gets  into 
our  papers. 


By  the  time  you  read  this,  the  TV  quiz 
shenanigans,  I  hope,  will  have  been  thoroughly 
explored  and  aired.  As  I  write,  however,  they 
are  very  much  in  the  news.  Charles  Van  Doren 
and  Hank  Bloomgarten  are  to  be  heard  in 
Washington  within  a  few  days.  One  network 
has  cancelled  its  big-money  quiz  programs; 
another  is  telling  viewers  that  certain  "spon- 
taneous" talk  is  actually  rehearsed,  and  so  on. 
Now  if  the  networks  will  go  further  and  insist 
on  more  credible  commercials,  in  better  taste, 
(and,  if  possible,  fewer  of  them)  a  lot  of  people 
who  are  turning  away  from  TV  in  revulsion 
may  be  won  back.  An  article  in  a  recent  big- 
circulation  magazine  told  of  a  number  of  com- 
mercials which  verge  on  downright  deception, 
and  I  could  name  another  which  seems  to  me 
quite  insulting  because  of  its  "tricky"  nature. 

You  could  shrug  off  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  going  on  as  unimportant,  on  the  basis 
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that  TV  is  an  entertainment  medium  and  the 
sponsors  naturally  want  to  put  on  a  good  show. 
They  also  want  to  use  every  legitimate  pitch  to 
sell  their  wares.  But  I  am  concerned  about  the 
revelations  that  have  been  made  because  of  the 
effect  they  could  have  on  the  character  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  including  our  youngsters. 

When  we  see  our  biggest  ad  most  respected 
advertising  organizations,  and  TV's  master 
minds,  perpetrating  frauds  on  the  public  and 
not  only  getting  away  with  it  but  profiting 
greatly  from  it,  what  does  this  do  to  you  and 
me  and  millions  of  others.''  How  will  it  affect 
our  integrity,  our  simple  honesty  ?  Won't  many 
people  become  cynical  and  less  resistant  to  cut- 
ting corners.''  How  about  the  effect  on  income 
tax  returns  —  will  there  be  more  finaghng  and 
falsifying.?  Will  we  as  businessmen  be  a  Uttle 
less  mindful  of  the  still,  small  voice  of  con- 
science? 

An  article  by  Mort  Friedlander  in  our 
October  1958  issue  was  titled  "Profile  of  a  Plant 
Thief."  In  it  Mr.  Friedlander  said  that  estimates 
of  industry's  losses  from  pilfering  start  at  $500 
million  a  year.  The  author  asked  a  worker  why 
he  pilfered  things  from  the  plant  where  he 
worked,  many  of  them  unneeded  by  the  worker 
and  just  thrown  out  or  given  away.  Said  Joe: 
"I  don't  know.  For  a  gag,  maybe."  How  much 
will  plant  pilferage  be  increased  by  what  work- 
ers (and  their  bosses)  are  hearing  and  reading 
today.''  How  much  will  our  own  resistance  to 
wrong  be  weakened.?  The  answer  to  such 
questions  is  what  concerns  me.  We  can  turn  our 
TV  sets  off  and  keep  them  off.  But  great  harm 
has  already  been  done.  TV  managers  owe  it 
not  only  to  themselves  and  their  own  future 
but  to  the  public  to  clean  up  a  sorry  mess  and 
avoid  any  further  damage  to  our  moral  fibre. 


What  do  you  do  when  you  need  a  good 
experienced  man  to  do  a  particular  job  for  which 
your  present  employees  are  not  qualified,  or 
which  they  can't  fit  in  with  their  regularly 
assigned  work?  Perhaps  you  need  help  for  a 
few  months,  or  maybe  for  a  year  or  so.   Have 


you  thought  of  turning  to  your  nearest  Forty 
Plus  Club? 

I  have  before  me  a  four-page  8'/4"  x  11" 
folder  from  the  Forty  Plus  Club  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  15  Park  Row,  New  York  38,  which  hsts 
by  code  numbers  men  who  apparently  are  well 
prepared  to  serve  you  in  a  dozen  directions: 
Manufacturing,  Personnel,  Purchasing,  Public 
Relations,  Sales,  Technical,  Legal,  Advertising- 
Marketing-Merchandising,  Financial  &  Accoimt- 
ing.  Foreign  Trade,  Management,  and  Traffic 
Management.  This  is  the  most  impressive  list 
I  have  seen  of  over-forty  job  candidates,  but  I'm 
sure  the  Forty  Plus  Clubs  of  other  cities  have 
comparable  lists.  How  many  of  the  men  would 
be  willing  to  take  jobs  outside  the  New  York 
area  is  not  indicated.  106  men  are  listed — quite 
a  few  in  such  categories  as  Sales,  Technical  and 
Management,  only  one  in  Traffic  Management 
and  two  in  Legal. 

Incidentally,  doesn't  the  very  name  "Forty 
Plus"  indicate  something  very  screwy  in  our 
economy?  Why  isn't  a  good  man  of  41,  45  or 
even  50  just  as  desirable  as  an  employee  as  a 
man  in  his  thirties?  Retirement  and  pension 
plans  no  doubt  have  a  lot  to  do  with  employer 
attitudes.  Isn't  it  time  for  business  and  industry 
to  devise  some  way  to  arrange  their  programs 
so  that  they  can  take  advantage  of  the  greater 
experience  and  stabihty  of  older  men  ?  It  might 
be  possible  to  put  newly-hired  senior  citizens 
on  a  different  basis  with  respect  to  pensions;  for 
example,  having  them  contribute  more  toward 
their  own  fringe  benefits,  to  make  up  for  the 
shorter  time  they  will  have  before  retirement. 
It  does  seem  that  actuaries  could  work  something 
out  so  that  neither  employer  nor  employee  need 
be  penaUzed  by  a  man  "aging"  beyond  40. 

As  for  the  age  quesiton  —  Walter  D.  Fuller 
(Public  Ledger  Building,  Philadelphia  6)  puts 
the  cut-off  point  at  50.  Mr.  Fuller,  76  himself, 
after  retirement  from  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company  in  1957,  set  up  "An 
organization  for  supplying  experienced  business 
specialists  for  part-time  management  assign- 
ments, and  as  advisors  on  specific  business  prob- 
lems." Nine  months  after  he  set  up  his  agency 
Mr.  Fuller  wrote  us: 


EDITOR  TO  READER 
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Before  my  retirement  ...  I  had  been  concerned 
about  the  efferts  of  retirement  upon  many  of  my 
friends,  most  of  whom  were  executives,  technicians, 
etc.  Some  went  promptly  into  a  mental  and  phys- 
ical dechne;  others  were  enjoying  life.  I  wanted  to 
know  "why." 

It  soon  became  evident  that  men  in  the  latter 
group  had  intense  interest  in  some  activity.  Since 
they  had  spent  their  lives  in  business,  the  interest 
was  usually  in  that  field.  Hobbies  were  a  relaxation, 
but  usually  did  not  stimulate. 

I  decided  that  when  I  retired  I  was  going  to 
try  to  develop  an  organized  way  in  which  older 
executives,  etc.  could  find  part-time  employment  on 
fee,  not  on  salary  and  not  on  payroll.  Hence  they 
would  live  longer  and  be  happier.  This  went  for 
their  wives  also. 

The  Fuller  plan  started  in  September,  1957. 
Now  we  have  over  800  top  flight  persons,  over 
50  years  of  age,  with  many  years  of  experience  in 
130  different  lines  of  business.  They  reach  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  This  list  is  growing 
steadily. 

Inquiries  from  potential  customers  started  in 
January,  1958,  and  by  June  ist  they  had  multiplied 
over  six  times.  I  will  gladly  send  a  descriptive 
leaflet  to  anyone  interested. 

The  Fuller  and  the  Forty  Plus  are  different, 
in  that  the  latter  is  designed  to  put  men  regularly 
on  payrolls.  They  are  similar  in  that  they  both 
aim  to  do  something  for  the  older  worker  of 
executive  caliber  who,  usually  through  no  fault 
of  his  own,  finds  himself  looking  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve. 


Ned  Hay,  editor  and  publisher  of  Personnel 
Journal  until  his  death  in  August  of  1958,  would 
have  applauded  this  modest  paper-covered  book 
which  I  have  just  been  sampling.  The  chances 
are  that  he  would  have  bought  enough  copies 
for  distribution  around  his  management-consult- 
ant offices,  just  as  those  who  have  succeeded  him 
in  the  business  have  done.  The  book  is  called 
"The  Elements  of  Style,"  and  is  by  William 
Strunk,  Jr.  and  E.  B.  White;  published  by 
Macmillan.  The  style  referred  to  is  that  of  writ- 
ten prose,  to  which  Ned  paid  a  great  deal  of 
attention  as  a  writer,  a  supervisor  of  writers  in 
his  employ,  and  editor  of  manuscripts. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  very  much  about  this 


book,  which  I  have  greatly  enjoyed  and  will  look 
through  with  profit  time  and  again.  More  and 
more,  I  am  impressed  by  evidence  that  one  mark 
of  the  able  executive  is  the  ability  to  write  well, 
whether  a  business  letter,  a  rejxjrt,  a  summing  up 
of  argument,  or  a  book.  No  executive  can  get 
by  without  considerable  writing,  and  perhaps 
personnel  managers  need  writing  skill  more 
than  most. 

Rather  than  reviewing  the  book,  I  am  using 
it  as  a  jumping  off  place  for  acknowledging  a 
debt  I  owe  to  my  late  boss,  Ned  Hay.  He  got 
hold  of  me  very  late,  after  I  was  far  gone  from 
some  thirty  years  in  writing  of  various  kinds. 
But  he  didn't  give  up  his  efforts  to  drill  into  me 
a  few  of  his  ideas  about  certain  "elements  of 
style."  Some  of  the  ideas,  such  as  that  of  shun- 
ning "extravagant  language,"  making  the  mean- 
ing clear,  and  avoiding  such  tired  expressions 
as  "in  terms  of,"  he  editorialized  frequently  in 
these  columns.  There  were  many  others.  Ned 
had  worked  hard  to  master  a  good  style,  the 
chief  components  of  which,  in  his  book,  were 
simplicity  and  clarity.  Yes,  I  learned  a  lot  from 
him  and  hope  that  I  won't  backslide  altogether. 

If  this  is  beginning  to  sound  like  a  swan- 
song,  that's  what  it  is.  I  hope  that  Doris  Hay 
will  call  on  me  for  help  from  time  to  time  in 
book  reviewing,  some  editing,  and  so  on  but  last 
summer's  thrombosis  forces  me  to  pull  in  my 
horns  a  bit.  I  will  miss  my  work  on  Personnel 
Journal  more  than  I  can  say  and,  I'm  sure,  only 
more  as  time  goes  on  and  others  take  it  over 
completely. 

I  have  no  misgivings  about  the  capacity  of 
Doris  Hay  and  her  staff  to  carry  on  and  produce 
a  magazine  which  will  continue  in  the  front 
ranks  of  publications  in  its  important  field.  After 
all,  she  and  they  have  been  doing  it  for  some 
months  already.  Transitions  are  seldom  easy, 
but  Mrs.  Hay  by  temperament  and  disposition 
takes  things  in  her  stride  and  does  well  whatever 
she  sets  out  to  do.  Working  with  her  has  been 
a  delight,  and  to  sever  the  association  is  one  of 
my  greatest  pangs. 

Let  me  stop  as  I  started,  with  a  reference  to 
"The  Elements  of  Style."   The  fifth  chapter  is 

{Continued  on   page  294) 
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ONE  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  to- 
day's business  world,  to  an  educator,  is 
how  deeply  involved  American  corporations  are 
in  the  actual  process  of  formal  educaton,  offering 
of  courses  of  study,  the  operation  of  school  build- 
ings and  classrooms,  the  provision  of  textbooks 
and  libraries,  the  maintaining  of  a  faculty  some- 
times even  with  one  or  more  "deans"  or  direc- 
tors, and  the  periodic  turning  out  of  new  crops 
of  "graduates." 

An  outstanding  example,  the  General  Elec- 
tric Corporation,  conducts  a  teaching  enterprise 
of  breathtaking  proportions.  According  to  Wil- 
liam H.  Whyte's  popular  study  of  The  Organiza- 
tion Man,  G.  E.  in  1956  maintained  "a  full-time 
staff  of  250  instructors  and  an  educational  plant 
complete  to  such  details  as  company-published 
textbooks,  examinations,  classrooms,  and  alumni 
publications."  In  direct  operating  costs  alone  the 
company  at  that  time  was  spending  in  excess  of 
five  million  dollars  annually.  Such  a  sum,  as 
Whyte  points  out,  is  larger  than  the  budget  of 
many  medium-sized  colleges.  Indeed  our  schools 
and  colleges  might  well  look  with  amazement 
at  the  scope  and  backing  of  the  educational  pro- 
grams offered  by  America's  giant  corporations. 

Of  course  the  purpose  of  all  such  educational 
activity  by  business  is  to  train  the  workers  and 
managerial  personnel  to  perform  the  tasks  of 
their  jobs.  The  underlying  emphasis  almost 
everywhere  stresses  practical  problems  at  hand, 
compounded  by  a  certain  amount  of  forthright 
indoctrination  into  company  policy  and  person- 
ality. It  seems  that  the  educational  activities  em- 
barked upon  by  business  reflect  accurately  the 
pressing  needs  of  a  major  segment  of  our  society 


Some  men  now  in  middle  managetmnl 
will  take  top  managerial  responsibility  in 
the  future.  This  is  a  detailed  account  of 
how  the  Bell  Telephone  program  gives 
technically  trained  men  education  which 
includes  aesthetics  and  "The  Wisdom  of 
the  Ages." 


for  personnel  equipped  to  assume  greater  respon- 
sibilities. 

The  most  interesting  of  these  programs  are 
those  designed  to  train  professional  managers. 
For  students  of  American  society  this  interest  is 
due  to  the  current  tenets  of  business  philosophy, 
the  human  values,  and  the  corporation  goals 
which  each  implicitly  or  statedly  reveals.  But 
the  central  interest  for  businessmen  lies  in  a 
widespread  dilemma:  How  to  produce  capable 
managers  in  sufficient  numbers,  preferably  from 
within  the  ranks  of  rising  young  aspirants?  It  is 
virtually  impossible  to  hire  directly  the  "man- 
agerial type,"  even  supposing  such  action  to  be 
desirable  when  personnel  policy  and  morale  are 
considered.  This  is  because  the  lower  ranks  of 
management  require  one  or  more  types  of  spe- 
cialized background,  while  the  upper  demand  a 
different,  more  generalized  kind.  Yet  the  up- 
ward paths  of  successful  promotion  proceed  from 
the  first  to  the  second.  And  this  is  the  crux  of 
the  problem. 

Of  all  management-training  programs,  the 
most  interesting  and  illuminating  is  that  offered 
by  the  more  than  twenty  component  telephone 
companies  of  the  gigantic  Bell  System  for  some 
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of  iheir  most  promising  middle-management 
men.  This  is  true,  not  only  because  the  Bell 
System's  training  schemes  for  high  managerial 
echelons  are  more  ambitious  than  most  concerns 
undertake,  but  because  they  appear  to  be  sub- 
stantially in  rebellion  against  the  prevailing 
winds  of  corporate  doctrine. 

What  Is  the  Bell  System's  Program.? 

It  is  the  now  widely-known  Institute  of  Hu- 
manistic Studies  for  E.xecutivcs,  which  has  been 
in  operation  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
since  1953.  Since  the  Institute  opened  five  years 
ago  more  than  one  hundred  Bell  System  execu- 
tives averaging  around  38  years  in  age  and  in 
groups  of  about  twenty  at  one  time,  have  spent 
nine  months  in  concentrated  study  of  the  hu- 
manities under  resident  and  visiting  university 
faculty  direction.  The  men  chosen  to  exchange 
office  desks  for  those  of  the  classroom  are  given 
sabbatical  leaves  from  their  home  offices.  They 
are  relocated  in  metropolitan  Philadelphia  with 
their  families. 

The  philosophy  which  created  the  Institute 
originated  with  the  conviction  that  business  re- 
quired "a  new  kind  of  leadership."  For  several 
years  fears  had  been  expressed  by  top  managers 
in  the  Bell  System  at  the  overspecialization 
found  among  its  younger  executives.  These  were 
the  men  who  would  ultimately  assume  supreme 
command  over  responsibilities  so  far  flung  as  to 
transcend  business  matters  alone,  and  to  reach 
into  most  corners  of  American  society.  As  Wil- 
fred D.  Gillen,  President  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  trustee  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  phrased  the  need: 
Business  required  "as  managers  men  with 
breadth  and  depth,  with  a  broad  knowledge  of 
the  world  in  which  business  exists  and  operates, 
with  an  understanding  of  people  and  their  mo- 
tivations." 

On  several  occasions  in  1952,  Mr.  Gillen  met 
with  Harold  E.  Stassen,  then  President  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  two  men 
weighed  the  possibilities  of  a  novel  type  of  ex- 
ecutive-development program  which  might  be 
undertaken  by  the  University.  In  due  course 
President  Stassen's  approval  was  expressed,  and 


the  name  of  Dr.  Morse  Peckham,  then  an  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  English,  suggested  to  assume 
charge  of  preparations  from  the  University's 
standpoint. 

Dr.  Peckham's  initial  duty  as  the  Institute's 
Director  was  the  thorough-going  formulation  of 
its  philosophy  and  curriculum.  His  eighty-page 
syllabus,  Humanistic  Education  for  Business  Ex- 
ecutives, was  accepted  in  the  spring  of  1953  as 
the  foundation  for  further  planning.  The  inau- 
guration of  classes  was  scheduled  for  the  follow- 
ing September. 

In  the  opening  pages  of  his  syllabus.  Peck- 
ham  called  for  businessmen  of  the  caliber  of 
statesmen  to  come  forward  to  direct  the  great 
corporate  worlds  of  technical  mastery  and  large- 
scale  organization,  which  were  America's  spec- 
tacular contribution  to  the  culture  of  the  20th 
century.  Said  Peckham:  "The  business  states- 
man of  the  future  must  understand  his  own 
corporation,  the  forces  at  work  within  it,  and  its 
meaningful  relation  to  society  of  which  it  is  a 
part."  Business,  Peckham  continued,  "has  a  vast 
new  world  opening  before  it.  To  penetrate  that 
world,  it  must  use  its  invention,  the  great  cor- 
poration, in  a  new  way.  And  to  do  so,  it  must 
have  a  business  leader  with  special  intellectual, 
personal,  social  and  ethical  qualities.  And  al- 
though there  have  been  business  leaders  of  this 
kind  before,  now  because  of  the  opportunity  and 
necessity,  the  business  world  cannot  be  content 
with  letting  them  appear  accidentally.  It  must 
train  them." 

At  the  heart  of  the  matter,  whether  from 
the  business  leader's  or  educator's  standpoint,  the 
central  necessity  was  the  discovery  of  executives 
capable  enough  for  tomorrow's  front  lines  of 
decision-making.  The  problem  was— where  to 
get  them  in  the  first  place?  or  how  to  train  them 
in  the  second.'  What  was  being  sought  was  a 
novel  approach  to  the  production  of  skilled  lead- 
ership which,  in  contrast  to  most  programs, 
would  concentrate  on  the  stimulation  of  con- 
structive thinking  rather  than  the  mere  acquisi- 
tion of  operational  practices.  "A  well-trained 
man  knows  how  to  answer  questions  .  .  .  ," 
Digby  Baltzell  observed  in  this  connection,  but 
"an  educated   man  knows   what  questions  are 
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worth  asking."  In  the  words  of  Mr.  John  Markle, 
II,  who  took  charge  of  detailed  planning  for  the 
Bell  System,  our  times  called  for  "a  program 
that  would  sharpen  the  individual's  creative  in- 
sight, widen  his  frame  of  reference  to  many 
fields  of  human  behavior,  and  provide  him  with 
some  techniques  with  which  he  could  test  the 
logic  and  consistency  of  his  own  thinking." 

The  following  objectives  were  agreed  upon : 

"i.  To  enable  a  future  executive  to  under- 
stand and  interpret  the  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic changes — both  national  and  world  wide— 
which  will  influence  the  problems  of  corporate 
management  to  an  increasingly  greater  degree 
in  the  future.  This  might  be  defined  as  develop- 
ing a  breadth  of  outlook,  looking  toward  future 
'statesmanship'  in  the  business. 

"2.  To  indicate  the  importance,  impact,  and 
use  of  history,  science,  philosophy,  and  the  arts 
in  the  world  today,  particularly  as  they  influence 
large  groups  of  people,  such  as  employees,  cus- 
tomers, and  stockholders. 

"3.  To  motivate  the  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram to  accept  the  concept  of  intellectual  ac- 
tivity as  a  never-ending  process  to  be  continued 
throughout  life. 

"4.  To  balance  with  a  humanistic  background 
the  almost  complete  attention  generally  given  by 
younger  men  in  the  business  to  acquiring  tech- 
nical knowledge  and  competence  as  a  result  of 
working  in  an  atmosphere  of  intense  competition 
with  other  individuals. 

"5.  To  offset  a  tendency  to  overconformity, 
which  is  bound  to  occur  in  a  business  which  is 
highly  specialized  and  which  promotes  almost 
entirely  from  within  the  organization." 

Few  Students  Had  Liberal  Arts  Training 

From  the  beginning  the  work  proved  exact- 
ing. Nor  should  this  be  surprising  when  it  is 
realized  that  most  of  the  Institute's  students 
brought  with  them  engineering,  business  ad- 
ministration, or  high-school  backgrounds,  while 
only  a  minority  was  prepared  in  the  liberal  arts. 
Naturally  enough  the  reading  of  many  books 
became  central  to  the  curriculum's  purpose.  These 
are  supplied  to  each  student.  They  represent  the 
core  of  a  basic  library  which,  it  is  hoped,  he  will 


continue  to  augment  in  later  years.  The  objec- 
tive here  of  course  is  that  participants  will  be  so 
motivated  as  "to  accept  the  concept  of  intellec- 
tual activity  as  a  never-ending  process  to  be  con- 
tinued throughout  hfe." 

The  students  start  each  Autumn  with  one 
rigorous  tool  course  in  Practical  Logic,  and  an- 
other in  Economic  History  and  Thought.  Along 
with  these  and  ending  in  the  Spring  they  study 
The  History  and  Aesthetics  of  Music,  World 
Art,  Comparative  and  General  Literature.  Later 
come  courses  in  Social  Science,  Ethics,  and  the 
history  and  methods  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 
These  courses  move  toward  a  focal  point  by 
Easter.  After  which  the  various  areas  of  knowl- 
edge are  related  to  the  present-day  world  in  the 
studies  which  are  undertaken  in  the  final  three 
months:  American  Civilization,  Modern  Archi- 
tecture and  City  Planning,  Political  Science  and 
International  Relations. 

Subsequently  additional  programs  were  es- 
tablished of  similar  descriptions  yet  varying 
lengths.  These  attracted  telephone  company  men 
from  the  levels  of  middle-management  to  the 
campuses  of  Swarthmore,  Dartmouth,  and  Wil- 
liams Colleges,  as  well  as  to  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. The  purpose  of  such  overlapping,  dupli- 
cation, and  diversity  was  clearly  experimental.  It 
was  understandably  rooted  in  the  groping  un- 
certainty of  the  results  to  be  obtained  or  even 
those  to  be  sought.  For  gigantic  A.  T.  &  T. — 
with  its  more  than  700,000  employees,  its  1,700,- 
000  stockholders,  its  more  than  30,000,000  sub- 
scribers and  54,000,000  telephones,  but  above  all 
its  need  for  capable  management — dared  not  risk 
its  future  requirements  for  executive  managers 
on  any  single  training  program  however  novel 
or  ambitious. 

*     #     *     «    * 

Parenthetically  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  now  proposes  for  the 
first  time  to  open  its  Institute's  doors  to  repre- 
sentatives of  business  and  industry  in  general, 
no  longer  maintaining  an  exclusive  offering  for 
telephone  men.  The  Bell  System  intends  to  con- 
tinue to  participate  substantially.  But  it  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  the  addition  of  men  from 
other    industries,   bringing   to   the   Institute   of 
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Humanistic  Studies  a  greater  variety  of  experi- 
ences and  viewpoints,  will  enhance  the  impact 
of  its  offerings.  Most  likely,  in  addition,  it  will 
in  the  long  run  further  develop  a  trend  visible 
already  on  the  national  scene.  This  is  the  crea- 
tion of  a  distinct  class  of  professional  managers 
whose  polished  techniques  of  direction  and  ma- 
nipulation are  becoming  as  interchangeable  from 
one  region  or  corporation  to  another  as  are  the 
myriad  parts  of  the  materials  processed  by  their 
enterprises. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  recruitment  of- 
ficers from  large  business  enterprises  today  seek 
to  employ  technical  specialists  first  and  liberal 
arts  generalists  last.  However,  the  major  prob- 
lems facing  executives  will  be  foreign  either  to 
their  technical  training  or  to  their  experience  on 
the  lower  rungs  of  the  business  ladder.  Ques- 
tions of  advancing  technology,  of  local  and  na- 
tional politics,  of  labor,  of  racial  policies,  of  sub- 
urban and  municipal  planning,  of  international 
relations,  and  of  conceptual  economic  philosophy 
—such  are  the  areas  from  which  today's  head- 
aches arise  for  top  maangement.  Tomorrow's 
are  certain  to  embrace  these  besides  others  im- 
possible to  predict. 

Evaluating  the  Program 

What  has  experience  demonstrated  so  far 
when  tomorrow's  executives  return  to  college? 
How  teachable  is  the  "organization  man"  as  a 
student  ?  How  does  he  react  to  a  stiff  dose  of  the 
liberal  arts?  Dr.  Morris  S.  Viteles,  Professor  of 
Psychology  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  a  recognized  authority  in  the  field  of  indus- 
trial psychology,  has  recently  published  an  Eval- 
uation Survey.  The  evaluation  tests,  conducted 
by  Dr.  Viteles,  are  designed  to  appraise  objec- 
tively "the  immediate  results  of  the  educational 
program"  in  terms  of  the  enrichment  of  intel- 
lectual backgrounds,  in  the  modification  of  atti- 
tudes, interests,  and  values  of  participants. 

Year  by  year  since  1953  tests  and  question- 
naires have  been  administered  to  the  Institute's 
students  before  and  after  training.  The  same 
tests  and  questionnaires  were  simultaneously  ad- 
ministered for  a  time  to  a  control  group  com- 
prised of  telephone  company  executives  not  en- 


rolled in  the  educational  program.  Then  the 
scores  of  each  group  were  compared,  with  atten- 
tion being  focused  on  whatever  measurable  de- 
velopment revealed  itself  within  the  group  of 
trainees  by  contrast  with  the  untrained  control 
group.  Lately  it  has  become  possible  to  dispense 
with  the  control  group  by  referring  to  the  bench 
marks  established. 

Certain  "positive  outcomes"  have  appeared 
consistently  in  the  test  results.  At  first,  however, 
some  anticipated  objectives  were  not  attained,  as 
for  example  the  development  of  powers  of  de- 
ductive reasoning.  But  in  this  case  modifications 
in  the  curriculum  have  provided  measurable  im- 
provements. 

These  "positive  outcomes,"  according  to  Dr. 
Viteles,  include  an  expanded  knowledge  of  lit- 
erature, art,  ethics,  philosophy,  and  music,  to- 
gether with  an  acquired  capacity  to  distinguish 
■'what  is  significant  from  what  is  commonplace 
and  of  transient  value."  Survey  findings  also 
reveal  that  development  has  regularly  manifested 
itself  in  the  comprehension  of  those  individual 
and  social  forces  which  shape  civilization's  char- 
acter and  institutions.  "More  important,"  Dr. 
Viteles  states,  "test  results  clearly  support  the 
view  that  participants  have  acquired  increased 
understanding  of  the  nature  and  history  of  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  institutions,  and  of 
the  probems  arising  in  relation  to  them.  In  this 
respect,  they  have  become  better  prepared  to  deal 
with  .  .  .  problems  of  contemporary  society  .  .  . 
and  of  the  role  of  business  in  modern  society." 

But  has  there  been  any  statistically  signifi- 
cant development  of  new  interests,  attitudes,  and 
values?  If  not,  the  wisdom  gained  would  be  of 
doubtful  value,  and  it  might  lead  to  new  frus- 
trations instead. 

Such  development  does  emerge,  the  Survey 
shows,  in  "a  ripening  of  artistic  interests  and  the 
acceptance  of  aesthetic  values  as  important  guides 
for  judgment  and  conduct."  There  appears  a 
novel  "aura  of  open-mindedness"  to  surround 
the  students'  evaluation  of  artists,  writers,  and 
musicians.  No  such  changes  occur  for  their  re- 
ligious or  political  values,  though  emphasis  on 
economic  matters  tends  to  dwindle  as  aesthetic 
values  acquire  greater  stature.  "At  the  same  time 
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...  in  areas  where  there  is  evidence  of  consistent 
change  in  social  attitudes,  the  movement  is  in 
the  direction  of  what  is  ordinarily  construed  as 
'liberahsm.'  " 

Generally  speaking  the  Institute's  several 
hundred  instructors  and  visiting  lecturers  over 
the  past  five  years  have  favorably  recorded  their 
impressions  of  the  students.  As  a  group  it  is 
agreed  that  their  executive-scholars  work  hard, 
listen  attentively,  ask  tough  questions,  and  read 
omnivorously.  In  short  they  try  valiantly  to  live 
up  to  what  is  expected  of  them.  By  comparison 
with  university  students  they  stand  up  very  well 
indeed,  their  maturity  leading  to  conscientious 
purpose,  sober  judgments,  and  disciplined 
thinking. 

What  the  Instructors  Say 

In  my  own  courses,  I  have  known  many 
memorable  experiences.  Once  I  was  suffered  to 
endure  two  students  in  my  seminar  in  American 
Civilization  for  whom  Organized  Labor  was  not 
only  a  closed  but  a  fighting  concept.  Some  antip- 
athy toward  militant  unionism  is  to  be  expected 
among  men  whose  routine  experience  includes 
negotiating  contracts,  arguing  with  stewards, 
strikes,  and  various  intrusions  into  what  were 
once  the  undefiled  prerogatives  of  the  company. 
Most  of  my  executive-students  accept  organized 
labor  as  one  of  the  facts  of  life,  however,  and  are 
prepared  to  deal  with  its  representatives  on  a  re- 
spectable plane.  But  not  these  two  union  dis- 
trustors,— not  that  is  until  one  of  them  reported 
on  the  Chicago  Haymarket  riot  of  1886,  an  event 
which  resulted,  it  is  generally  agreed  among  his- 
torians, in  the  judicial  'lynching'  of  several  an- 
archists. "You  know,"  he  began,  looking  round 
at  his  classmates,  then  speaking  directly  to  his 
comrade-up-in-arms,  "I  have  read  everything  I 
could  get  my  hands  on  about  this  affair,  and  I 
am  convinced  those  radicals  were  hung  by  public 
hysteria.  They  got  a  raw  deal!"  His  companion 
was  thunderstruck  to  hear  such  heresy.  I  sat  back 
saying  nothing.  Soon  these  two  were  educating 
each  other  volubly,  while  their  spirited  exchanges 
produced  visible  effects  on  the  other  students  as 
well.  Later  on  I  concluded  from  what  had  oc- 
curred that  these  two  men  ought  both  to  be  able 


in  the  future  to  examine  more  sides  of  compli- 
cated questions  than  before,  even  those  with 
burning  imphcations  for  current  society.  I  be- 
lieve these  two  men  have  improved  their  pros- 
pects as  executives  because  they  went  back  to 
school. 

Again  I  remember  from  my  own  course 
given  each  autumn  covering  Economic  History 
and  Thought  how  brightly  certain  individuals 
and  groups  have  performed.  This  particular 
course  winds  up  after  nine  weeks  of  lectures 
with  three  panels  spun  out  over  a  three-week  pe- 
riod, each  panel  comprising  one-third  of  the 
class.  The  task  of  these  panels  is  to  define  and 
advocate  in  turn  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith, 
Karl  Marx,  and  Lord  Keynes.  The  other  stu- 
dents sit  in  judgment  as  a  critical  jury.  All  must 
observe  and  respect  the  historical  context  produc- 
tive of  each  system  of  thought.  Uncertainty  as 
to  what  will  ensue  grips  me  every  time.  Yet 
there  never  has  been  a  truly  bad  session.  The 
poorest  have  been  adequate.  Smith,  Marx,  and 
Keynes  have  been  fairly  presented,  while  a  good 
many  panels  have  ranged  above  average  to  out- 
standing. The  tour  de  force  of  one  executive 
from  long  distance  operations  almost  single- 
handedly  defending  Keynesian  theory  was  one 
of  the  finest  single-occasion  teaching  jobs  I  have 
ever  seen.  By  contrast  the  latest  Keynes  panel 
was  equally  effective  in  the  aggregate,  but  as  a 
smoothly  organized  and  solidly  grounded  pha- 
lanx of  eight  very  proper  Keynesians. 

Not  everything  has  been  so  serene.  Once  at 
a  reception  attended  by  students  and  faculty, 
tongues  were  uninhibited  sufficiently  that  one 
towering  Minnesotan,  irate  at  the  length  of  my 
reading  assignments,  confronted  me  directly:  "I 
take  your  goddam  books  to  the  dinner  table!  I 
take  them  to  bed!  And  what's  more  I  take  them 
to  the  John!"  Rarely  could  any  instructor  have 
been  more  impressed  by  his  influence  over  stu- 
dents. I  also  remember  an  electric  discussion  in 
my  American  Civilization  seminar  last  spring. 
It  originated  from  my  postulation  that  it  would 
have  been  good  business  not  only  for  art  but  for 
the  communications  industry  if  A.  T.  &  T.  had 
commissioned  Richard  Lippold's  shimmering 
golden  sculpture  now  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu- 
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seum,  "Variations  within  a  Sphere  #10:  The 
Sun,"  to  place  in  their  most  prominent  pubhc 
lobby  for  all  to  see.  I  called  attention  to  the  spec- 
tacular architectural  and  commercial  effects  of 
Lever  House  and  the  Seagram's  Building  in 
New  York  City.  For  added  emphasis  I  referred 
also  to  A.  T.  &  T.'s  fine  movie  "Mr.  Sun,"  and 
to  the  Bell  System's  pioneering  of  the  solar  bat- 
tery. Arguments  grew  heated  on  all  sides.  A 
few  of  the  students  agreed  with  me  that  excel- 
lent publicity  would  result  from  this  commercial 
patronage  of  the  fine  arts.  Others  disagreed.  But 
the  majority  to  my  sorrow  voted  negatively, 
being  openly  uneasy  at  the  outcome  of  popular 
reaction. 

So  the  pressure  to  conform  which  society 
and  their  own  organization  imposes  on  these 
telephone  men  has  not  been  destroyed.  There  is 
"considerable  evidence  of  movement  away  from 
the  practice  of  conformity  in  thinking,"  but  no 
revolution  has  taken  place.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
one  will  occur.  It  seems  too  much  to  expect  any 
drastic  reversals  of  existing  personality  profiles. 
What  has  been  observed  of  late  is  a  new  and 
paradoxical  kind  of  conformity,  as  yet  unorgan- 
ized. There  is  growing  among  the  students  "a 
conformity  not  to  conform."  It  was  Dr.  W.  Rex 
Crawford,  Director  of  the  Institute  now  for 
nearly  five  years,  who  called  my  attention  to  this 
phenomenon.  This  new  frame  of  mind,  which 
determines  in  advance  never  to  be  upset  by  any- 
thing, most  likely  originates  in  a  widening  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Institute  of  Humanistic  Studies 
among  telephone  executives  as  "a  good  thing." 
The  trouble  with  it  is  that  the  student's  mind 
can  now  rest  peacefully  on  dead  center  for  nine 
months  if  not  stimulated  to  move,  acquiescent 
to  all  it  encounters,  confident  that  the  worst  will 
soon  be  over,  refusing  to  be  shocked  or  moved 
by  any  strange  sensation  or  experience. 

Tomorrow's  need  is  for  abler  executive  lead- 
ership. Improved  training  programs  must  be  de- 
vised toward  that  end.  And  since  it  is  conceded 
that  today's  personnel  recruitment  policies  and 
technical  specialization  on  the  job  bring  to  the 
highest  levels  of  management  men  who  are  too 
provincially  prepared  for  the  tasks  ahead,  it  is 
reasonable  to  explore  what  humanistic  studies 


can  otTer.  It  serves  little  purpose  to  belittle  such 
a  quest  as  a  "stopgap  measure,"  a  substitute  for 
the  kind  of  education  that  ought  to  have  been 
demanded  in  the  first  place.  The  harsh  facts  arc 
that,  as  I  stated  earlier,  the  lower  ranks  of  man- 
agement require  one  type  of  specialized  back- 
ground, while  the  upper  require  a  different  more 
generalized  kind.  And  the  upward  paths  of 
successful  promotion  proceed  from  the  first  to 
the  second. 

This  all  seems  so  obvious  to  me  that  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  expect  additional  institutes  of 
humanistic  studies  for  executives  to  spring  up  in 
the  years  ahead.  Indeed  I  am  so  convinced  for 
this  possibility  that  I  predict  this  as  one  path  to 
the  future.  My  sole  misgiving  for  the  chances  of 
this  prediction— and  ponder  it  well! — is  whether 
today's  top  managers  are  not  already  as  a  class 
so  enmeshed  in  the  coils  of  their  own  overspe- 
cialization  and  narrow  experience  as  to  fail  to 
comprehend  their  own  needs.  If  so,  it  would  not 
be  the  first  social  class  to  contrive  its  own  ex- 
tinction. It  takes  a  broad  vision  to  look  for  far 
off  places.    They  must  first  be  thought  to  exist. 
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So  MUCH  has  been  written  and  said  about 
"human  relations"  during  the  last  ten  years 
that  many  think  the  term  is  the  key  to  magical 
powers,  which  indeed  it  can  be.  To  as  many, 
perhaps,  the  term  is  merely  an  irritation. 

What  is  "human  relations?"  It  consists  of 
our  dealings  with  people;  especially  other  em- 
ployees—  the  words  we  use,  our  tone  of  voice, 
and  what  we  say  by  our  silence,  our  gestures, 
and  our  facial  expressions.  Human  relations  are 
good  or  bad.  Those  that  are  "neutral"  usually 
are  not  good. 

Almost  all  suf)ervisory  functions  are  perme- 
ated with  human  relations.  When  a  supervisor 
speaks  face-to-face  with  his  employees,  or  any 
one  of  them,  human  relations  comes  into  play. 
In  modvating  employees,  in  dealing  with  differ- 
ent types  of  workers,  in  commending,  instruct- 
ing, and  reprimanding,  the  supervisor  is  right  in 
the  midst  of  human  relations.  Even  at  his  desk, 
by  himself,  planning  his  work,  he  is  faced  with 
the  question  of  what  his  manner  and  method 
should  be  when  he  assigns  tasks  in  connection 
with  the  short-  and  long-range  projects  which 
he  is  about  to  undertake.  Human  relations  in- 
cludes more  than  just  patting  one's  associates  on 
the  back.  How  to  tell  a  man  that  his  work  is 
not  satisfactory;  how  to  reprimand  an  employee 
who  has  deliberately  violated  a  regulation,  these 
are  human  relations  situations  with  which  a 
supervisor  is  confronted. 

Consistent  success  in  dealing  with  people  is 
an  art.  It  is  an  art  that  most  people  acquire 
only  after  years  of  deliberate  effort.  Good  human 
relations  are  generally  easy  to  achieve  (about  as 
easy  as  anything  you  can  imagine)  when  dealing 


Though  the  term  "human  relations"  may 
be  overworked,  the  art  of  building  and 
maintaining  good  relationships  never 
can  be.  Sincerity  and  purposeful  effort, 
the  author  thinks,  are  the  main  ingre- 
dients of  good  working  relationships.  He 
itemizes  12  kinds  of  situations  which  re- 
quire especially  careful  handling,  and  lays 
down  11  guide-lines  to  success  with  your 
people. 


with  people  whom  you  Uke  and  who  like  you, 
and  when  there  is  no  competition,  no  deadline, 
and  no  task  to  be  accomplished  or  decisions  to 
be  made.  But  in  your  work  situation  you  can- 
not limit  your  dealings  to  just  those  for  whom 
you  have  a  fondness.  As  a  supervisor  you  must 
get  a  job  done  through  other  people,  whether 
they  are  congenial  or  not. 

The  habits  and  attitudes  of  men  and  women 
are  rather  firmly  fixed  by  the  time  they  accept 
their  first  full-time  payroll  job.  Most  employees 
are  slow  to  change  their  habits  and  attitudes. 
Furthermore,  even  using  the  best  "human  rela- 
tions," any  supervisor  will  have  some  failures. 
These  two  facts  present  a  real  challenge  to  all 
who  are  part  of  management. 

Any  supervisor  has  authority.  He  is  em- 
powered to  give  orders  and  to  evaluate  perform- 
ance. On  some  occasions  he  is  compelled  to  rely 
upon  his  authority.  However,  to  do  his  job  a 
supervisor  should  be  able  to  get  along  well  with 
people.  In  dealing  with  his  staff  he  should  not 
depend  only  upon  his  authority    A  successful 
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supervisor  achieves  at  least  two  objectives:  (i) 
he  deals  eiTectively  with  his  chief  and  with  those 
who  report  to  him,  and  (2)  he  wins  cooperation 
from  those  over  whom  he  does  not  have  direct 
authority  but  with  whom  he  is  required  to  deal. 
These  persons  include  fellow  supervisors  in  his 
organization,  and  representatives  of  other  or- 
ganizations, business  or  government. 

Sincerity  and  Effort  Required 

In  order  to  be  consistently  successful  in  deal- 
ing with  people,  it  is  essential  that  one  be  sincere 
and  that  he  should  purposely  try  to  build  good 
relations.  A  person  who  has  a  great  deal  of  tech- 
nical information,  poise,  ability  to  speak  well, 
and  many  other  leadership  qualifications,  may 
soon  be  distrusted  if  he  lacks  a  sincere  interest  in 
the  people  with  whom  he  deals.  All  of  us  quickly 
sense  in  others  the  quality  of  sincerity  or  the 
absence  of  it. 

Any  supervisor  who  makes  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  improve  his  ways  with  people  will  in- 
crease his  ability  to  deal  even  with  those  who 
tend  to  resist  him.  A  supervisor  is  duty-bound 
to  secure  a  reasonable  amount  of  high-quality 
work  from  each  member  of  his  staff.  By  trying 
to  be  considerate  he  wins  cooperation  rather  than 
builds  resentment.  Whatever  he  does,  in  his  own 
way,  that  wins  cooperation  from  another  person, 
and  is  ethical,  is  good  human  relations  in  that 
particular  situation.  Good  human  relations  re- 
quires that  one  treat  another  with  consideration. 
A  supervisor's  repeated  attempts  to  be  consider- 
ate and  yet  secure  good  work  will  improve  his 
ability  to  deal  with  people. 

Even  when  supervising  a  professional  staff 
there  are  definite  problems  of  human  relations. 
The  engineer,  the  lawyer,  the  accountant,  the 
medical  director,  the  professor,  each  may  feel 
that  he  knows  more  about  his  particular  specialty 
than  anyone  else.  How  does  a  supervisor  re- 
direct the  thinking  of  a  professional  person.' 

Different  Ways  With  Different  People 

A  supervisor  who  exercises  human  relations 
appropriately,  realizes  that  human  behavior  is 
hard  to  predict.  He  knows  that  it  is  almost  im- 


possible to  determine  precisely  how  any  person 
will  react  to  any  situation  and  that  nearly  any 
two  people  will  react  differently  to  an  identical 
situation.  He  also  knows  that  a  person  may 
react  in  one  way  to  a  given  situation  at  a  particu- 
lar time  and  differently  if  exposed  to  that  situa- 
tion a  week,  or  even  an  hour,  later. 

An  effective  supervisor  plans,  organizes,  act- 
uates, and  controls.  Each  of  these  functions  re- 
quires him  to  make  some  decisions  that  are  not 
pleasant.  What  should  he  do  if  he  has  an 
employee  who  jumps  to  conclusions,  or  closes 
his  mind?  How  should  he  deal  with  the  person 
who  produces  very  little  but  who  thinks  he  pro- 
duces much.?  How  should  he  assign  a  task 
which  everyone  on  the  staff  wishes  to  avoid? 
How  should  he  correct  a  man  who  makes  a  large 
number  of  errors?  If  a  few  of  his  employees  are 
tardy  frequently,  or  are  taking  longer  and  longer 
coffee  breaks,  how  should  he  handle  the  matter? 
Before  he  acts  he  had  better  get  the  facts.  It 
might  just  be  possible  that  the  tardiness  has  been 
less  frequent  than  he  thought,  and  that  men 
have  been  getting  together  over  coffee  to  solve 
some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  on  their  jobs. 
But,  when  he  gets  the  facts,  he  should  take  the 
action  which  the  facts  indicate,  and  in  as  inoffen- 
sive a  way  as  possible. 

Most  people  respond  well  to  good  treatment. 
Nevertheless,  a  supervisor  must  use  firmness  at 
times.  This,  too,  is  good  human  relations.  If  he 
fails  to  be  firm  when  firmness  is  required,  he 
will  lose  the  respect  of  his  staff.  Unreasonable 
requests  must  be  denied.  Indolence  and  dishon- 
esty must  be  dealt  with.  They  dare  not  be 
overlooked.  The  supervisor  who  continually  tries 
to  keep  every  member  of  his  staff  happy,  and 
refuses  to  face  unpleasant  situations,  may  soon 
be  known  as  "backslapping  Jim,"  "handshaking 
Harry,"  or  "promising  Bill." 

Watch  Your  Step  In  These  Situations 
In  the  following  twelve  types  of  situations 
good  human  relations  are  particularly  needed: 

1.  When  introducing  new  ideas  and  pro- 
cedures. 

2.  When  an  employee  makes  a  suggestion 
that  he  thinks  is  good  and  you  think  is  valueless. 
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3.  When  there  is  friction  between  members 
of  the  staff. 

4.  When  there  is  friction  between  a  member 
of  the  staff  and  an  employee  on  someone  else's 
staff  within  the  organization. 

5.  When  an  employee's  after-hours  conduct 
is  harmful  to  his  employer. 

6.  When  an  employee  has  handled  a  special 
job  well. 

7.  When  an  employee  has  done  his  regular 
job  well  for  several  months. 

8.  When  a  promotion  is  to  be  made,  wheth- 
er one  or  more  members  of  the  staff  are  qualified 
for  it  or  whether  no  one  on  the  staff  is  qualified. 

9.  When  discussing  an  employee's  job  de- 
scription with  him. 

10.  When  training  either  the  new  or  the 
experienced  employee. 

11.  When  interviewing  an  applicant. 

12.  When  starting  the  new  employee  on  the 
job. 

In  addition  to  these  twelve,  other  types  of 
situations,  of  course,  also,  need  good  human  rela- 
tions. 

1 1  Rules  for  Good  Relations 

How  can  one  improve  his  effectiveness  in 
dealing  with  people?  By  using  common  sense  in 
following  guidelines  such  as  these  eleven: 

1.  Try  to  like  people.  Be  interested  in  them 
without  prying  into  their  personal  affairs. 

2.  Remember  the  names  of  men  and  women 
with  whom  you  deal  and  call  them  by  their 
names. 

3.  Be  approachable — encourage  your  em- 
ployees to  discuss  their  problems  with  you.  But 
remember,  too,  that  you  are  not  a  psychologist 
or  a  psychiatrist. 

4.  Suggest,  ask  questions,  and  when  pos- 
sible, give  instructions  rather  than  either  routine 
or  curt  orders.  The  "Do  you  think  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  .''"  approach  can  work 
wonders.  There  are  relatively  few  emergencies 
which  require  orders  that  are  to  be  carried  out 
immediately. 

5.  Avoid  arguments.  Who  likes  to  lose? 

6.  Be  objective,  but  without  being  blunt. 

7.  Win  cooperation  rather  than  attempt  to 


compel  it.  Nearly  always  it  is  better  to  use 
persuasion  than  authority.  The  former  gives  you 
more  latitude  and  wins  loyalty. 

8.  Tell  him  the  reason  why.  Employees 
appreciate  being  informed  as  to  the  reason  for  a 
change,  for  rushing  a  job  to  completion,  for 
raising  standards,  etc. 

9.  Commend  when  commendation  is  de- 
served. Doing  so  wins  respect,  relieves  tension, 
and  causes  the  worker  to  know  that  his  efforts 
are  appreciated.  A  deserved  pat  on  the  back  will 
help  anyone. 

10.  Set  reasonable  standards  and  make  it 
clear  that  they  must  be  met.  Your  people  want 
to  do  a  good  job  just  as  much  as  you  want  them 
to. 

11.  Make  people  feel  important  until  they 
prove  they  are  not. 

People  are  not  just  things.  Other  people  are 
as  sensitive  as  you.  When  you  disregard  their 
feelings  and  put  them  in  turmoil  inside  they  are 
not  likely  to  do  their  best  work  for  you.  In 
short,  if  you  want  to  be  effective  in  your  relations 
with  others,  learn  to  understand  and  appreciate 
people,  not  merely  to  get  along  with  them. 


.  .  .  All  day,  every  day,  leadership  is 
training, 

— Mason  Haire 


Editor  to  Reader 

(Continued  from  pcige  285) 

headed :  "An  Approach  to  Style."  I  can  see  Ned 
Hay  pouncing  on  that  "approach."  "What  does 
that  mean?"  he'd  ask.  "Take  it  out!"  Few  were 
the  "approaches"  he  allowed  to  get  by  in  these 
pages.  When  I  see  the  word  I  still  picture  a 
barefoot  boy  reaching  out  a  timid  toe  as  he 
approaches  the  water's  edge  on  a  sandy  beach. 
This  whole  editorial  experience  of  some 
eight  or  nine  years  has  been  lots  of  fun.  I'm  glad 
to  have  met  you  through  these  pages.  Take  it 
easy. 

-Matrhon    Terrell 
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EMPLOYEE  participation  in  management,  the 
freedom  to  express  ideas,  is  an  American 
tradition.  However,  to  get  employee  participa- 
tion it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  spur  employees 
out  of  their  lethargy  and  imbue  them  with  the 
desire  to  create. 

When  employees  remain  silent  it  doesn't 
necessarily  indicate  that  they  don't  have  ideas. 
There  is  a  mass  of  ideas  running  through  almost 
any  individual's  head.  We  must  get  the  mass  in 
order  to  winnow  out  the  needed  ideas.  Of  course, 
just  to  mention  getting  a  mass  of  ideas  from  each 
employee  may  sound  frightening  to  some.  They 
may  wonder  how  all  the  ideas  could  be  carefully 
processed.  We  must  worry  about  the  first  prob- 
lem before  going  on  to  the  second.  So  far,  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  get  the  mass. 

Just  setting  up  a  suggestion  system  and 
hanging  a  box  full  of  blanks  on  the  wall  will  not 
get  die  participation  needed  by  management. 
We  must  add  color,  promotion  and  a  touch  of 
modern-day  advertising  methods  to  the  sugges- 
tion program.  Employees  know  that  their  ideas 
arc  wanted,  otherwise  the  suggestion  system 
would  not  be  made  available  to  them. 

Each  participant  who  sends  in  an  idea  hopes 
that  it  will  be  adopted,  and  in  some  cases  feels 
bitter  resentment  if  it  isn't.  Suggesting  must  ap- 
pear a  sporting  proposition  or  it  will  not  be  sup- 
ported by  many  for  any  length  of  time.  People 
see  ways  to  improve  their  work  areas,  but  after 
a  rejection  or  two  they  are  inclined  to  withhold 
further  suggestions  for  lack  of  interest.  He  needs 
a  feeling  of  fellowship  to  keep  him  interested. 
He  needs  to  feel  that  everyone  else  is  continuing 
to  participate,  so  why  shouldn't  he. 


Some  companies  derive  great  value  out  of 
their  suggeitiott  systems.  Others  are  dis- 
appointed. What  makes  the  difference? 
The  main  thing,  says  the  author,  is  to 
encourage  all  employees  to  contribute  their 
ideas  continuously;  out  of  the  mass  are 
bound  to  come  a  fair  percentage  that  are 
northnhile.  One  way  to  keep  the  ideas 
coming  is  to  introduce  the  game  or  team 
element. 


The  opinions  expressed   do  not  necessarily  reflect  those 
of  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 


OfTering  cash  awards,  recognition,  promo- 
tion credit,  etc.,  has  worked  wonders  toward 
getting  participation  in  the  suggestion  system, 
but  I  would  like  to  mention  another  step  that 
could  be  taken  to  inspire  employees.  This  is  the 
use  of  a  "tie-in."  One  good  example  could  be 
sports.  Every  division  or  department  could  be  a 
team  and  every  suggestor  a  player.  Submitted 
suggestions  could  count  (in  points)  as  hits,  runs, 
yardage,  etc.,  depending  upon  the  type  of  sport 
used.  This  would  stress  teamwork,  fellowship, 
competition,  participation  and  continuous  sug- 
gesting. If  the  sport  were  baseball,  so  much  the 
better.  Each  suggestor  could  have  a  batting 
average  and  this  would  tie  him  in  with  the  big 
league  heavy  hitters.  This  would  be  especially 
effective  during  the  baseball  season.  It  would 
also  boost  morale  of  workers  by  giving  them 
something  to  keep  up  with  and  to  watch. 

Individuals  I.mportant  to  Goals 

We  sometimes  overlook  the  individual  in  the 
accomplishment  of  our  goals.  We  lose  awareness 
that  some  of  our  greatest  inventions  were  devel- 
oped during  spare  time  by  men  with  average 
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education  or  less.  Today,  we  find  these  people 
of  average  education  in  our  lower-graded  posi- 
tions. 

A  tremendously  valuable  suggestion  could 
come  from  one  well-motivated  person  with  aver- 
age education  and  position,  who  is  instilled  with 
sufficient  creative  urge  to  put  the  idea  on  paper 
and  submit  it  as  a  suggestion.  A  course  in 
writing  and  drawing  would  help  prepare  people 
for  the  suggestion  program.  This  is  something 
to  consider. 

'  How  TO  Kill  the  Flow  of  Ideas 

An  honest  and  willing  evaluation  of  ideas 
is  an  absolute  essential  of  any  good  suggestion 
program.  Be  apologetic  when  you  must  reject 
an  idea;  this  helps  keep  the  suggestion  urge 
alive.  The  great  killer  of  ideas  is  for  managers 
to  indicate  that  any  suggestion  by  the  worker  is 
a  reflection  upon  their  good  management.  This 
is  one  thing  that  all  managements  should  strive 
to  eliminate.  It  could  seriously  discourage  the 
creative  individual,  both  in  his  present  position 
and  in  later  ones.  If  a  feeling  of  inadequacy  is 
instilled,  this  could  result  in  the  individual  with- 
holding his  best  creative  efforts  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

No  one  ever  had,  or  ever  will  have,  a 
monopoly  on  ideas.  It  would  not  be  desirable 
if  it  were  possible.  Counselling  managers  and 
supervisors  along  these  lines  is  a  very  touchy 
situation,  since  it  is  often  the  most  efficient  who 
resist  any  suggestions  to  change  their  manage- 
ment. If  handled  in  a  wrong  manner,  efficient 
supervisors  could  be  discouraged. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  employees 
who  put  forth  their  best  creative  efforts  if  offered 
the  right  kind  of  resistance.  They  will  create 
more  because  of  this  resistance  than  they  would 
without  it.  They  hold  no  resentment  toward 
their  supervisors  afterwards.  After  these  em- 
ployees reach  higher  levels  of  achievement,  they 
will  feel  grateful  toward  those  who  offered 
constructive  resistance.  The  supervisor  should 
continuously  strive  to  determine  when  and  how 
much  resistance  to  offer. 

Assist  in  Presenting  Ideas 
Along  with  the  minor  suggestions,  there  are 


times  when  the  suggestor  thinks  of  a  new 
invention,  construction  or  project.  If  the  idea  is 
of  a  complicated  nature,  requiring  extensive 
description  and  writing  or  drawing  ability,  the 
suggestor  may  be  inclined  to  reject  the  idea  from 
his  mind  for  lack  of  abihty  to  develop  his  idea. 
This  is  where  the  services  of  technicians,  writers, 
or  draftsmen  are  needed  before  the  idea  reaches 
the  evaluator  who  makes  the  final  decision. 

The  following  procedure  would  be  helpful 
to  suggestors  of  complicated  projects: 

I.  Let  all  employees  know  where  and  how 
they  may  obtain  technical  assistance  with  ideas 
requiring  drawing,  designing  or  writing  ability 
that  is  beyond  their  own  abilities. 

2.  Give  initial  evaluation  to  the  idea  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  it  has  possibilities.  This 
would  save  the  time  of  writers  and  draftsmen 
who  might  otherwise  be  assigned  to  work  on 
worthless  ideas. 

3.  Notify  the  suggestor  that  a  delay  will  be 
necessary  if  the  idea  is  to  receive  technical 
assistance.  By  doing  this,  the  suggestor  will 
not  be  inclined  to  hold  back  on  other  ideas 
until  he  receives  a  decision  on  his  first. 

4.  If  the  idea  is  rejected  by  the  evaluator  after 
it  has  been  determined  a  good  one  and  after 
receiving  technical  assistance,  then  place  the 
complete  idea  and  all  drawings  on  file  for  later 
consideration.  Assuming  that  the  area  super- 
visor does  the  evaluating,  this  method  of 
putting  ideas  in  a  "deep  freeze"  would  save 
them  for  a  time  of  greater  need  without  over- 
riding the  authority  of  the  supervisor. 

Reconsider  Some  Ideas  Later 

5.  Post-date  all  ideas  that  have  received  tech- 
nical assistance  and  re-submit  them  to  the  same 
work  area  after  a  period  of  time.  The  super- 
visor could  select  the  ones  that  have  since 
become  more  valuable  and  more  practical  to 
use  in  his  operation  due  to  changes  in  work- 
load or  other  changes. 

6.  Notify  the  suggestor  that  his  idea  has  been 
rejected  for  the  present,  but  is  being  held  for 
future  consideration.  Tell  him  by  letter  that 
his  idea  will  be  considered  again  at  a  later  date 
and  he  will  receive  proper  credit  if  his  idea  is 
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adopted  at  that  time.   This  will  give  the  sug- 
gestor  a  feeling  that  it  is  not  a  waste  to  spend 
more  time  in  developing  ideas,  and  will  en- 
courage him  to  send  in  others. 
7.   Notify  the  supervisor  that  the  idea  is  being 
fx)st-dated  for  future  consideration,  but  give 
the  supervisor  first  opportunity  to  post-date  it. 
It  is  felt  that  a  plan  of  this  nature  would 
encourage  suggestors  to  spend  more  time  and 
effort  on  ideas  of  a  more  complicated  nature  and 
less  time  on  mediocre  ones.  They  might  include 
many  ideas  in  one  suggestion  instead  of  listing 
one  idea   at  a  time.    For  example,   instead  of 
suggesting  a  new  handle  for  a  cabinet  at  one 
time,  a  new  drawer  for  a  cabinet  at  another  time 
and  casters  for  it  at  still  another,  they  might 
design  a  whole  new  unit  with  all  improvements 
made.  This  would  not  only  make  their  sugges- 
tions worth  more,  but  the  replacement  cost  of  a 
new  unit  might  be  less  than  the  cost  of  indi- 
vidual  improvements  to  the  old  one.     Thus, 
there  would  be  a  reduction  in  suggestions  sub- 
mitted for  the  sake  of  suggesting  an  idea  that 
can  be  described  easily  and  written  quickly. 

Notifying  suggestors  that  ideas  of  a  more 
complicated  nature  will  receive  more  credit  than 
simple  ones,  in  addition  to  a  larger  cash  award, 
would  encourage  them  to  spend  more  time  in 
developing  their  ideas.  This  in  itself  indicates 
that  a  point  system  is  needed  for  giving  promo- 
tion credit  in  suggestion  programs. 

Handling  Rejected  Ideas 
One  helpful  method  of  mailing  out  rejection 
letters  is  the  use  of  a  form  letter  with  a  list  of 
letter  grades  and  a  numerical  list  of  reasons  for 
rejection.  The  form  letter  is  written  with  blank 
spaces  to  be  checked.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
type  in  the  name  and  address  of  the  suggestor, 
check  whether  or  not  the  suggestion  was  adopted, 
write  in  a  letter  grade  and  a  number  for  the 
reason  it  was  rejected. 

Letter  grades  and  interpretations  and  a 
numerical  listing  of  various  reasons  for  rejection 
are  to  be  shown  on  the  back  of  the  form  letter, 
allowing  more  space  for  descriptions  without 
interfering  with  the  face  of  the  letter.  A  definite 
advantage  of  grading  suggestions  is  the  benefit 


it  offers  the  employee.  He  knows  how  valuable 
his  idea  was  considered  and  he  profits  thereby. 
In  order  to  gain  support  of  evaluating  super- 
visors, it  might  be  feasible  to  use  a  bonus  plan 
for  them.  This  could  be  based  upon  the  number 
of  suggestions  evaluated,  the  difficulty  of  evalu- 
ation, or  a  flat  rate  per  suggestion.  There  appears 
to  be  little  hope  of  gaining  full  support  of  super- 
visors unless  some  means  of  compensation  or 
credit  is  worked  out  for  them.  A  point  system 
for  crediting  supervisors  in  some  way  could 
possibly  be  worked  out  to  advantage. 


WHAT'S  AHEAD 
FOR  1960 

You'll  Want  to  Know  what's  going  on  in 
the  world  of  personnel  and  industrial  relations 
this  year.  The  importance  of  personnel  men 
and  women  in  management  is  growing.  Op- 
portunity will  open  its  door  to  the  man  who 
is  ready  to  enter— fitted  by  alertness,  training 
and  ability  to  cope  with  "people"  problems. 
Keep  your  jjersonnel  muscles  in  condition  by 
reading  Personnel  Journal  every  month. 

In  each  issue,  a  warmly  personal  message 
from  the  editor — always  timely  and  interest- 
ing, often  provocative — leads  you  into  top- 
flight articles  on  lively  personnel  and  manage- 
ment subjects,  written  for  us  by  people  who 
know  most  about  such  things — personnel  men 
themselves. 

Then  you  get  reviews  of  the  latest  books 
and  a  look  at  personnel  research  develop- 
ments. A  newsy  section  keeps  you  up-to-date 
on  the  doings  of  people  in  personnel,  local 
associations,  conferences  and  courses,  new 
publications,  and  employee  magazines. 

I  want  to  make  it  easy  for  you,  if  you  are 
not  now  a  subscriber,  to  try  a  generous  help- 
ing of  Personnel  Journal.  Send  me  your 
name  and  address  with  $2  and  I  will  put  you 
down  for  a  five-month  trial  subscription.  It 
may  well  be  the  best  $2  you  spend  this  year. 
You  may  send  trial  subscriptions  to  your 
friends,  too — five  issues  for  $2. 


Write  vow  to: 


Doris  D.   Hay,  Publishe 
Pertonnel    Journal 
P.  O.  Box  239 
Swanhmore,  Pa. 


Job  Evaluation:  Tuxedo  for 
An  Amoeba 


By  Gene  Koprowski 

National  Farmers  Union 

Denver,  Colorado 


THERE  seems  to  be  a  discrepancy  between  the 
wage  and  salary  policy  of  most  companies 
and  the  objectives  of  their  Job  Evaluation  pro- 
gram. Whether  they  have  formally  committed 
themselves  or  not,  they  are  forced  by  labor  short- 
ages to  pay  the  "going  rates"  for  most  jobs. 
Skilled  workers  are  at  a  premium  in  almost 
every  line  of  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  same  companies 
maintain  expensive  Job  Evaluation  Programs  for 
grading  the  relative  worth  of  all  of  their  jobs. 
Most  of  these  are  mathematical-deductive  sys- 
tems based  on  certain  assumptions  held  to  be 
universally  true,  and  the  conversion  of  value 
judgments  to  numerical  weights.  In  a  sense,  try- 
ing to  impose  this  type  of  reasoning  on  an  irra- 
tional labor  market  governed  by  the  fickle  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  is  like  trying  to  fit  the 
formless  amoeba  with  a  full-dress  suit. 

The  "Golden  Calf" 

Job  Evaluation,  like  any  other  attempt  to 
organize  our  thinking,  is  a  product  of  our  par- 
ticular cultural  heritage.  To  understand  it,  we 
must  first  understand  the  forces  which  have 
shaped  it. 

Regardless  of  how  we  try  to  rationalize  it, 
science  is  the  "golden  calf"  of  Western  Civiliza- 
tion. It  has  become  a  thing  in  itself  rather  than 
a  means  of  organizing  and  classifying  knowl- 
edge. As  so  often  happens,  the  measuring  stick 
has  assumed  the  quality  of  that  which  is  being 
measured.  In  other  words,  we  have  arrived  at 
the  point  where  we  think  that  if  something  can 
be  reduced  to  numbers,  and  manipulation  within 
a  system  of  logic,  then,  that  thing  is  "good."  If 
it  cannot  be,  it  is  "bad." 


Because  the  author  called  his  point  of 
view  divergent,  we  got  an  opinion  from  a 
recognized  authority  on  Job  Evaluation 
who  did  not  agree  with  the  ideas  expressed 
here  but  thought  the  article  worth  pub- 
lishing.   We  will  welcome  comments. 


So  it  has  been  with  the  development  of  Job 
Evaluation  in  this  country.  When  one  traces  the 
history  of  these  techniques,  there  seems  to  be  a 
definite  trend  from  the  simple  to  the  complex. 
At  the  same  time,  people  have  come  to  identify 
the  "complex"  with  the  "scientific."  This  has 
made  anything  which  is  complex  desirable  in 
terms  of  our  cultural  values. 

Reviewing  the  current  literature  in  this  field 
leaves  one  with  the  impression  that  unless 
your  system  has  passed  the  test  of  factor  analyses, 
can  be  fitted  to  the  normal  curve,  or  "proved" 
mathematically,  it  is  of  little  value.  The  wage 
and  salary  policy  seems  to  be  of  only  secondary 
importance. 

Unfortunately,  our  delight  with  the  concrete 
and  the  quantifiable  has  perverted  our  reasoning 
to  an  amazing  degree.  It  has  seduced  us  into  all 
sorts  of  embarrassing  assumptions.  It  has  de- 
luded us,  for  example,  into  thinking  that  we  can 
quantify  human  judgment,  that  we  can  evaluate 
a  job  without  regard  to  the  person  doing  it,  and 
that  through  the  sheer  power  of  the  scientific 
process,  we  can  come  up  with  a  grading  of  jobs 
that  approximates  their  value  on  the  market. 

Paradoxically,  we  can  use  the  same  type  of 
logic  that  wooed  us  into  these  propositions,  to 
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refute  each  one  of  them.  Take  the  quantification 
of  judgment:  Most  ranking  or  point  systems  de- 
mand that  we  differentiate  among  two  or  more 
alternatives.  Our  judgment  is  then  assigned  a 
numerical  weight  along  a  linear  scale.  Now  any 
linear  measurement  derives  its  value  from  an 
agreed  upon  standard  to  which  it  is  compared. 
A  yardstick  which  you  purchase  from  the  cor- 
ner hardware  store  will  compare,  within  reason- 
able limits,  to  the  standard  yard  kept  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Weights  and  Measurements,  and  to  all 
other  garden  variety  yardsticks  you  might  run 
across.  Unfortunately,  we  have  not  stopped  to 
think  there  might  not  be  a  counterpart  in  the 
physical  world  to  the  mental  processes  we  go 
through  in  determining  the  relative  worth  of  sev- 
eral alternatives.  One  could  question  even  fur- 
ther the  theoretical  framework  of  most  job  eval- 
uation systems.   This  does  not  seem  necessary. 

But  our  attempt  to  be  cold,  objective,  and 
scientific  has  led  us  to  even  stranger  speculations. 
In  our  frenzied  desire  to  reduce  everything  to 
numbers,  we  have  omitted  some  extremely  im- 
portant variables  in  our  equation,  the  product 
of  which  should  provide  an  answer  to  the  age 
old  riddle  of  "an  honest  day's  pay  for  an  honest 
day's  work." 

Most  experts  will  tell  us  that  this  can  best  be 
accomplished  when  the  job  is  evaluated  sep- 
arately from  the  man  performing  it.  This  is  very 
interesting.  It  is  also  quite  impossible.  If  the 
purpose  of  our  job  evaluation  systems  is  to  grade 
jobs  according  to  their  relative  worth  to  the 
organization,  it  seems  reasonable  that  this  rela- 
tive worth  should  be  determined  by  the  results 
of  that  job  and  not  be  the  written  anticipation 
of  it.  The  results,  in  turn,  are  a  function  of  a 
particular  person  performing  a  particular  set  of 
assigned  duties  in  a  particular  work  environ- 
ment with  a  particular  degree  of  proficiency. 
This  is  reality  and  not  speculation.  If  we  attempt 
to  measure  the  worth  of  a  job  in  terms  of  any- 
thing other  than  results,  we  are  kidding  our- 
selves. Job  descriptions  that  state  only  what  a 
person  should  be  doing,  and  omit  what  is  actu- 
ally being  done  are  unrealistic  and  inaccurate. 

Then  comes  the  reconciliation!  Because  of 
our  stated  policy  of  paying  the  "going  rates"  for 


jobs,  we  must  now  somehow  balance  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  formal  Job  Evaluation  System,  with 
the  wage  ranges  of  our  structure.  This  is,  or 
should  be,  a  source  of  conflict  for  our  Judaic- 
Christian  morals.  It  is  a  sin  to  tell  a  lie,  or  to 
cheat,  or  to  even  stretch  the  truth  for  some 
worthwhile  purpose.  We  have  been  very  sinful. 
More  often  than  not,  the  system  produces  an 
evaluation  that  is  unrealistic  in  terms  of  the 
market.  Here  we  can  do  one  of  two  things; 
cither  we  can  re-evaluate  the  job  planning  in 
advance  that  it  will  come  out  to  match  what 
must  be  paid,  or  we  can  preserve  our  ethical 
standards  and  start  people  somewhere  beyond 
the  starting  rate  of  the  wage  range.  I  repeat,  we 
have  been  very  sinful. 

The  Direct  Approach 

Changing  human  values  is  a  very  difficult 
thing.  To  make  the  simple  appear  as  accurate 
as  the  complex  is  all  but  impossible.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  attempted. 

If  our  stated  policy  is  to  pay  the  "going 
rates,"  let's  begin  building  our  system  on  that. 
The  next  logical  question  would  be,  what  is  the 
simplest  way  of  determining  these  rates.''  In 
most  industries,  the  going  rates  for  65  to  75% 
of  all  jobs  in  the  organization  could  be  deter- 
mined by  a  simple  market  survey  of  prices  paid 
for  "key  jobs"  on  that  market.  A  key  job  is  one 
I  hat  represents  a  large  number  of  jobs  in  a  com- 
pany, and  one  where  the  duties  are  similar  to 
other  jobs  with  the  same  job  title  in  a  particular 
industry.  In  other  words,  the  big  bulk  of  jobs 
can  be  graded  without  any  formal  system. 

The  next  step  would  be  to  devise  a  method 
for  grading  the  remaining  jobs  that  have  no 
counterpart  on  the  market.  Only  now  we  have 
the  standard  yardstick  we  were  looking  for,  and 
it  doesn't  only  exist  in  our  minds.  That  yardstick 
is  our  "key  job."  We  are  not  forced  to  decide 
between  two  verbal  definitions  of  factor  grades, 
but  only  how  much  the  unique  job  differs  from 
a  key  job.  Of  course,  at  this  point,  we  can  make 
ihat  measurement  either  as  easy  or  as  difficult 
as  we  wish. 

The  simplest  way  of  determining  this  differ- 
ence would   probably  consist  of  having  a  spe- 
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cialist  Study  the  contents  of  the  key  job  and  the 
unique  job,  and  deciding  how  many  grades 
higher  or  lower  it  should  be.  It  would  be  im- 
portant here  that  the  "whole  job  situation"  be 
evaluated  and  not  just  the  job  descriptions.  For 
this  reason,  the  comparison  should  be  made  by 
a  staff  specialist  who  could  study  the  positions 
in  question  rather  than  by  a  committee  that  must 
rely  solely  on  written  materials. 

Obviously,  the  specialist  will  go  through 
certain  mental  processes  in  arriving  at  the 
amount  of  difference  between  the  jobs  in  ques- 
tion. In  other  words,  he  will  select  certain 
dimensions  along  which  he  feels  the  unique  job 
requires  more  or  less  of  something  than  the  key 
job.  Whether  or  not  he  should  be  handcuffed 
to  a  particular  set  of  factors  that  he  uses  on  all 
jobs  is  questionable. 

Studies  in  our  organization  indicate  that  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  isolate  universal  factors 
that  can  be  used  in  comparing  all  types  of  jobs. 
Here  again,  the  dimensions  along  which  we 
make  human  judgments  seem  to  be  a  function 
of  the  specific  jobs  being  compared.  We  would 
not,  for  example,  use  the  same  frame  of  reference 
in  comparing  an  engineer  to  a  draftsman,  as  we 
would  an  engineer  to  a  commercial  artist.  All 
this  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  it  is  highly 
impractical  to  formalize  our  mental  processes 
into  a  closed  inflexible  system  of  measurement. 

The  Need  for  Consistency 

On  the  other  hand,  any  job  evaluation  pro- 
gram must  be  consistently  administered  to  be 
effective.  If  we  leave  the  task  of  grading  unique 
jobs  entirely  up  to  the  evaluation  specialist,  he 
might  be  consistent  with  himself,  but  what  hap- 
pens when  he  leaves  the  company  or  dies.^  This 
possibility  suggests  the  need  for  some  external 
frame  of  reference  to  guide  him. 

Researchers  in  the  field  of  mental  measure- 
ments have  come  up  with  the  fact  that  indi- 
viduals differ  in  mental  capacity  in  terms  of  a 
"g"  or  general  factor  as  well  as  in  "s"  or  specific 
factors.  Most  of  the  available  data  indicates  that 
jobs  differ  in  much  the  same  way.  For  our 
purposes,  we  have  assumed  that  this  is  the  case. 
The  "g"  factor,  then,  might  be  thought  of  as 


the  over-all  worth  to  the  company  of  the  unique 
job  as  compared  to  the  key  job.  The  "s"  or 
specific  factors  vary  with  the  jobs  being  com- 
pared. Seldom  is  it  necessary  to  use  more  than 
one  or  two  of  these.  Included  in  this  group  are 
such  variables  as  creativity,  contacts  with  others, 
technical  knowledge,  etc.  These,  of  course, 
change  with  the  type  of  organization  as  well  as 
with  the  type  of  job.  As  a  result,  it  would  be 
more  important  to  record  which  "s"  factors  were 
used  in  the  evaluation  of  a  specific  position  than 
to  be  restricted  to  a  predetermined  list  of  these. 

The  final  step  in  the  process  would  be  to 
translate  the  differences  in  "g"  and  "s"  between 
the  key  and  unique  job  into  wage  grade  differ- 
ences. Here  we  are  talking  about  degrees  of 
difference,  and  it  is  important  that  whatever 
method  is  used,  discriminations  are  broad  enough 
to  be  easily  made.  In  evaluating  our  positions 
we  feel  that  either  the  unique  job  is  about  the 
same  as  the  key  job,  requires  a  little  more  or  a 
little  less,  or  a  lot  more  or  a  lot  less  of  the  factor 
in  question.  Forcing  an  individual  to  make 
judgments  which  are  finer  than  these,  is  ascrib- 
ing a  degree  of  accuracy  that  is  not  necessarily 
inherent  in  the  mental  processes  being  per- 
formed. 

Depending  upon  an  organization's  tempera- 
ment, numbers  may  or  may  not  be  used  at  this 
point.  Some  people  have  a  natural  aversion  to 
this  for  reasons  which  have  already  been  stated. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  the  manipulation 
of  numbers  may  serve  an  important  psychological 
function  in  making  the  system  seem  more  ac- 
curate. For  example,  you  might  stipulate  that 
if  the  unique  job  has  a  little  more  of  the  "g" 
factor,  it  receives  plus  lOO  points;  and  if  it  has  a 
lot  more,  it  receives  plus  200  points,  etc.  The 
same  procedure  would  be  followed  with  the  "s" 
factors.  The  algebraic  sum  of  the  "g"  factor  and 
the  "s"  factors  could  then  be  computed.  This 
amount  would  then  be  translated  into  grade 
differences  on  some  predetermined  basis  such  as 
100  points  equal  one  grade  up  or  down  the  wage 
scale,  def)ending  on  their  plus  or  minus  value. 

The  numbers  approach  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  however.  The  same  product  can  be 
achieved  by  setting  up  broad  verbal  guidelines 
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for  the  cvaluator.  A  job  that  is  judged  to  have 
a  little  more  "g"  than  the  key  job  might  not 
change  grade  unless  it  also  required  a  lot  more 
of  some  important  "s"  factor,  etc.  These  are 
merely  the  ground  rules.  The  important  thing 
is  that  we  do  not  try  to  be  over-scientific  about 
our  program,  and  that  we  remember  that  it  is 
easier  to  measure  deviations  from  key  jobs  that 
we  know  are  priced  right,  than  to  try  to  impose 
a  quasi-rational  system  on  an  irrational  labor 
market. 

A  Parable 
The  conclusions  of  this  paper  are  best  illus- 
trated in  terms  of  a  parable:  There  once  was  a 
man  who  was  sitting  under  a  tall  tree  speculating 
on  how  he  could  relieve  himself  of  the  after- 
noon's heat.  The  sun  was  at  such  an  angle  that 
the  rays  fell  directly  upon  him.  He  theorized 
for  many  hours  on  how  to  solve  this  problem. 
Finally  he  decided  to  build  a  shelter.  Although 
he  had  only  the  crudest  tools,  he  became  so 
fascinated  with  his  task,  that  he  ended  up  con- 
structing a  cathedral.  It  was  beautiful.  Its  ornate 
decorations  made  the  man  very  happy  and  gave 
him  a  great  sense  of  satisfaction.  In  fact,  it  made 
him  so  happy  that  he  forgot  completely  about 
the  hot  sun  outside.  He  was  too  busy  pondering 
over  new  modifications  to  make  on  his  mag- 
nificent building.  Then  one  day  a  strange  thing 
happened.  As  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  forest 
to  get  some  more  lumber  for  his  cathedral,  he 
heard  a  bird  singing  in  the  tree  under  which  he 
sat  so  many  months  ago.  The  sun  was  in  about 
the  same  position  it  had  been  on  that  afternoon. 
Suddenly  a  curious  feeOng  passed  over  him.  He 
noticed  that  the  other  side  of  the  tree  was 
completely  shaded  from  the  sun's  rays.  The 
cathedral  really  wasn't  necessary  after  all! 


It  is  with  narrow-soulcd  people  as  with 
narrow-necked  bottles — the  less  they  have 
in  them,  the  more  noise  they  make  in 
pouring  it  out. 

— Old  Farmer's  Almanac 


"Featherbedding" 

New  York  —  The  American  public  is  no 
longer  willing  to  pay  the  tremendous  bill  for 
"anti-productivity"  in  the  form  of  featherbedding 
labor  union  work  rules,  James  W.  Oram,  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  vice  president,  today  told 
members  of  the  American  Management  Associa- 
tion at  its  Fall  Personnel  Conference  here. 

"This  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  a  number 
of  other  strikes  in  major  industries,"  Mr.  Oram 
said,  "notably  Chrysler,  Westinghouse,  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass,  and  the  Pittsburgh  depart- 
ment stores.  In  fact,  practically  every  major  labor 
dispute  today  involves  the  issue  of  featherbedding. 

"The  long-range  result  of  this  struggle  will 
have  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  future  of 
labor,  management,  and  the  public,  and  on  the 
functioning  of  our  free  business  system   itself. 

"If  labor  works  with  management  on  a  real- 
istic give-and-take  basis,  together  they  can  reach 
a  solution  of  human  problems  caused  by  tech- 
nological progress  that  is  to  the  advantage  of 
each  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  public.  But  if 
labor  continues  to  use  its  great  political  and 
economic  power  to  maintain  inefficient  work 
practices  and  unneeded  jobs,  although  it  may 
win  temporary  victories,  it  will  do  so  at  its  own 
peril  and  the  peril  of  the  nation  as  a  whole." 

Asserting  that  featherbedding  is  no  panacea 
for  unemployment  problems,  he  pointed  out  that 
its  effect  on  the  railroad  industry  has  contributed 
to  a  decline  in  railroad  employment  at  the  rate 
of  1,000  jobs  a  week  for  the  past  10  years. 

"Since  labor's  essential  objective  is  the  crea- 
tion of  jobs  which  lead  to  higher  pay  and  higher 
living  standards,"  Mr.  Oram  said,  "it  should  be 
the  enemy  of  waste,  not  its  protector.  When 
labor  attacks  management  for  seeking  productiv- 
ity, it  becomes  its  own  worst  enemy."  Each 
success  a  union  may  gain  in  continuing  ineffi- 
cient work  practices  takes  both  labor  and  man- 
agement one  step  closer  to  a  regimented  economy 
in  which  prices  and  wages  would  be  dictated 
by  government,  he  said,  and  if  that  comes, 
organized  labor  will  have  bargained  away  its 
real  reason  for  existence. 


As  You  Were  Saying— 

PERSONNEL  MAJOR  CALLS  FOR  NEW  DEAL 


JOHN  L.  QuiGLEY,  Jr.,  sees  a  "vicious  circle" 
in  the  matter  of  hiring  and  placing  college 
graduates  who  have  majored  in  personnel  ad- 
ministration. Personnel  offices,  he  finds,  will  take 
only  men  with  experience  in  the  field  but,  he 
asks,  how  is  the  graduate  to  get  the  experience 
if  he  can't  find  a  personnel  job?  You  could 
counter  that  the  same  hurdle  is  to  be  jumped  in 
other  kinds  of  work,  but  that's  small  comfort. 
Mr.  Quigley  was  a  senior  in  Texas  A  &  M  Col- 
lege, expecting  to  gradaute  in  May  1959  ^^''^'^  -^ 
BBA  in  personnel  management  and  minor  in 
history,  when  he  wrote  this  piece.  He  is  now  in 
the  Army  as  a  2nd  Lieutenant  in  Armor  at  Fort 
Knox  and  will  serve  for  two  years.  He  earned 
most  of  his  college  expenses  during  summer 
work  periods— at  good  jobs  but  not  in  person- 
nel. He  is  23  and  has  a  two-year-old  daughter. 
His  observations  follow: 

When  I  enrolled  as  a  personnel  major  in  col- 
lege I  was  told  that  personnel  administration  was 
an  expanding  field  and  that  there  was  a  great 
demand  for  personnel  people.  I  still  believe  there 
is  such  a  demand — but  not  for  college  graduate 
specialists.  Most  companies,  I  have  found,  demand 
more  than  a  college  degree;  they  also  require  what 
they  consider  a  sufficient  amount  of  experience  to  go 
with  it. 

I  and  many  of  my  friends  majoring  in  per- 
sonnel realized  this  startling  fact  only  in  our  junior 
and  senior  years  when  it  was  too  late  to  make  ad- 
justments in  our  academic  programs.  Even  then  the 
only  way  a  student  was  likely  to  discover  the  true 
situation  was  to  be  interviewed  by  company  repre- 
sentatives who  came  to  our  campus  with  the  idea 
of  hiring  graduates. 

After  a  personnel  student  talks  with  several 
such  representatives  the  fact  suddenly  dawns  on 
him  that  after  all  of  his  college  work  no  one  wants 
to  give  him  a  chance  in  his  chosen  field.  He  may 
get  offers  for  sales  positions  or  insurance  work,  but 
seldom  one  relating  to  personnel  work  at  the  outset 
of  his  business  career.  This  is  a  very  demoralizing 
blow. 


It  is  my  strong  conviction  that  leaders  in  in- 
dustry are  doing  the  personnel  major  an  injustice. 
They  fail  to  inform  the  student  of  the  actual  situa- 
tion early  in  his  academic  life  so  that  he  can  chan- 
nel his  program  in  a  direction  which  will  be  most 
beneficial  and  producdve.  They  could  do  this 
through  the  medium  of  personnel  association  publi- 
cations, plus  visits  to  campuses  by  trained  personnel 
people  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  with  the  stu- 
dents the  situation  in  industry  and  the  demands 
of  the  industrial  field  at  the  time. 

Students  who  major  in  sales,  accounting  or 
finance  are  frequently  hired  to  work  in  their  major 
field  after  completion  of  a  company  training  pro- 
gram. But  the  personnel  management  major  is 
often  lumped  in  with  the  general  business  graduate 
and  is  not  offered  any  job  specifically.  He  is  told 
that  after  he  completes  the  company  training  pro- 
gram he  will  be  placed  where  he  is  most  needed 
and  supposedly  best  qualified. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  he  ends  up  in  the  sales 
department,  never  to  be  given  the  chance  to  prove 
his  talents  in  the  personnel  field.  Does  this  situation 
exist  because  of  the  great  flexibility  of  the  person- 
nel major,  or  is  it  just  that  in  the  eyes  of  industry  a 
personnel  management  degree  does  not  qualify 
him  to  enter  into  even  the  lower  echelons  of  the 
personnel  field? 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  college  graduate 
generally  does  not  have  much  to  offer  except  en- 
thusiasm and  a  genuine  desire  to  make  good.  But 
could  not  the  student  be  given  personnel  work 
experience  by  making  summer  employment  avail- 
able to  him  in  the  personnel  departments.'  This 
would  give  the  student  some  valuable  knowledge 
of  the  inner  workings  of  a  personnel  department 
so  that  he  would  not  be  green  as  grass  when  he 
looks  for  a  position. 

It  appears  to  one  on  the  outside  looking  in  that 
the  personnel  field  is  going  around  in  a  vicious 
circle.  Where  is  the  college  graduate  who  does  not 
have  experience  going  to  get  it — he  can  not  get  it  if 
no  one  will  give  him  a  chance. 

It  is  not  my  feeling  that  personnel  majors  who 
have  just  graduated  should  be  hired  to  begin  work 
in  a  personnel  department  immediately  without  any 
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fundamental  knowledge  concerning  the  company, 
its  products  and  policies.  A  company  training  pro- 
gram is  certainly  essential  and  should  be  required 
for  every  employee  who  has  the  potential  of  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  management  team.  With- 
out such  basic  knowledge  it  would  be  impossible  to 
do  a  good  job  in  the  personnel  department. 

The  need  for  the  right  man  in  the  right  job  is 
very  obvious.  With  this  in  mind  it  seems  to  me 
that  arrangements  could  be  made  for  a  personnel 
major  to  be  allowed  to  work,  in  some  capacity,  in 
the  personnel  department  for  about  thirty  days 
before  entering  a  company  training  program.  By 
following  such  a  procedure  the  personnel  staff 
would  be  in  a  position  to  appraise  the  individual's 
ability,  foresight,  judgment  and  over-all  potential 
of  developing  into  a  good  personnel  man. 

If  the  employee  has  the  latent  ability,  then  the 
company  can  put  him  through  an  intensive  training 
program  directed  in  such  a  manner  that  he  will  be 
of  much  greater  value  upon  his  return  to  the  person- 
nel department.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  personnel  department,  an  employee 
would  not  fit  into  this  type  of  work,  he  should  he 
immediately  informed  so  that  he  may  be  allowed  to 
resign  or  point  for  some  other  position  where  he 
can  be  of  most  value  to  himself  and  the  firm. 

Another  factor  which  I  feel  is  not  apparent  to 
the  undergraduate  personnel  major  is  that  many  of 
the  men  in  personnel  work  start  out  in  fields  com- 
pletely unrelated  to  personnel  management.  This 
would  seem  to  make  it  clear  that  industry  hires  the 
individual  and  docs  not  feel  that  a  personnel  man- 
agement degree  in  itself  is  sufficient.  If  this  is  true, 


and  it  certainly  seems  so,  then  industry  should  sug- 
gest that  the  colleges  and  universities  consider  offer- 
ing double  degrees  in  the  field  of  personnel  manage- 
ment. 

Some  of  the  combinations  which  could,  I  think, 
be  successfully  offered  are  personnel  administration 
and  safety  engineering,  journalism,  education,  or 
general  engineering.  The  student  could  then  place 
as  much  emphasis  to  either  side  of  his  program  as 
he  desires,  depending  upon  his  own  personal  in- 
terests. 

The  graduate  with  a  double  degree  would  have 
many  doors  open  to  him  that  would  otherwise  never 
be  open.  He  could  use  this  to  advantage  by  slipping 
in  the  side  door  of  the  personnel  field.  He  could 
work  as  a  safety  assistant,  accident  investigator,  or 
on  the  house  organ  until  he  becomes  familiar 
enough  with  the  personnel  operations  to  request  a 
transfer  to  the  position  of  personnel  assistant. 

My  thoughts  here  expressed  arc  not  intended  to 
be  those  of  an  authority  on  this  subject,  but  the  ob- 
servations made  in  my  last  year  as  a  personnel 
major.  I  have  seen  unneeded  work  done,  lost  op- 
portunities, situation  ignorance,  and  disappointment. 
It  seems  to  me  that  personnel  men  should  make  an 
effort  to  inform  and  encourage  the  college  person- 
nel majors.  They  could  help  channel  their  activl 
ties  in  a  direction  beneficial  to  both  the  student  and 
industry.  The  colleges  and  universities  are  not  in 
the  best  position  to  do  this  because  they  are  faced 
with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  up-to-date  knowl- 
edge of  the  requirements  and  desires  of  industry. 
Only  representatives  of  industry  can  inform  us, 
since  only  they  know  what  they  want  from  us. 


MORE  ABOUT  ^^HIRING  HOT  SHOTS^^ 


MRS.  Shirley  Goodrich,  who  prefers  not  to 
give  her  employer's   name,  sent   us   this 
heart  warming  letter  and  comment: 

I  have  been  employed  in  Personnel  work  in 
industry  for  the  past  fifteen  years  during  which 
time  I  have  on  occasions  interviewed  many 
young  applicants  for  employment.  Upon  reading 
"On  Hiring  Hot  Shots  and  Wise  Guys,"  I 
found  myself  thinking  that  such  terminologv, 
or  name-calling,  should  be  foreign  to  Personnel 
employees.    Most  name-calling  seems  to  me  to 


convey  a  negative  rather  than  a  positive  connota- 
tion and  would  not  possibly  be  an  asset  in  pro- 
moting desirable  human  and  public  relations. 

My  remarks  in  this  letter  and  the  following 
commentary  represent  my  thinking,  and  are  in 
no  way  intended  to  reflect  the  Company's  phi- 
losophy, therefore,  I  am  not  disclosing  the  name 
of  my  employer. 

Mrs.  Goodrich's  comments  follow: 
John  W.  Neill  in  his  article  "On  Hiring 
Hot  Shots  and  Wise  Guys"  (Personnel  Journal, 
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February,  1959)  conveys  the  impression  that 
the  younger  generation  of  job-seekers  presents 
an  unusually  weighty  problem  to  employment 
interviewers. 

The  issue  throughout  the  article,  including 
the  Editor's  note,  seems  to  be  confused  by  a  lack 
of  differentia  between  actual  juvenile  delinquents 
and  juveniles  called  Hot  Rods,  Wise  Guys,  Duck- 
bill faddists  and  problem  youngsters.  Such  pro- 
miscuous classification  of  our  young  population 
is  a  problem  provoking  in  itself,  and  if  practiced 
by  employment  interviewers  may  tend  to  con- 
fuse them  in  their  process  of  selection.  What  the 
interviewer  sees  and  hears  will  be  clouded  by 
the  label  which  he  bestows  upon  the  applicant. 
We  have  a  tendency  to  measure  by  what  we  see, 
and  by  our  own  perceptions — or  what  we  think 
we  see.  The  interviewer  who  sees  before  him  in 
the  employment  office  a  young  applicant,  wear- 
ing his  hair  in  a  so-called  duck-bill  style,  sport- 
ing peg  pants  or  something  other  than  conven- 
tional attire,  and  estimates  the  boy's  worth  in  a 
glance  is  using  only  his  eyes  and  his  assumptions. 
True,  in  some  instances  the  appearance  and/or 
behavior  of  an  applicant  is  so  obviously  un- 
desirable that  a  glance  will  suffice,  however,  it 
takes  a  lot  of  looking  sometimes  to  determine 
whether  it  is  or  isn't  a  duck-bill,  and  whether  the 
hair  style  is  a  symbol  of  membership  in  a  gang 
of  delinquents,  or  merely  indicative  of  identifi- 
cation with  some  school  friends. 

We  must  know  the  facts  before  we  can  just- 
ly label  any  youth  a  juvenile  delinquent,  inas- 
much as  delinquency  means  "violation  of  duty 
or  law"  (Webster).  Any  youth  (or  adult)  is  a 
potential  delinquent.  Those  of  us  who  sometimes 
exceed  the  speed  limit  or  purposely  defraud  in- 
come tax  returns  are  delinquents,  but  that  is  a 
name  we  avoid  calling  ourselves.  Many  juveniles 
have  been  called  delinquents  whose  personal 
records  would  fail  to  substantiate  this  accusation. 

The  problem  would  seem  not  to  be  whether 
to  hire  delinquents,  but  rather  how  to  determine 
which  applicant  is  a  delinquent,  or  most  likely 
to  become  one,  and  which  applicant,  if  any, 
may  be  a  desirable  employee  in  spite  of  the  length 
of  his  hair  and  the  width  of  his  trousers.   Any 


large  company  should  have  a  well  defined  policy 
and  plan  with  respect  to  hiring  actual  delin- 
quents, the  kind  Mr.  Neill  may  have  had  in 
mind,  "the  youngster  who,  if  not  employed,  will 
continue  in  a  life  of  crime  and  easy  living." 

How  easy  a  life  of  crime  may  be,  particularly 
for  juveniles,  is  questionable,  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  hiring  an  actual  delinquent  involves  certain 
ground  rules  and  many  processes  such  as,  very 
thorough  investigation  and  dehberation,  rehabili- 
tation plans  and  follow-up.  Fortunately  some  in- 
dustries find  it  possible  to  hire,  without  too 
much  hardship,  a  promising  delinquent  now  and 
then,  as  well  as  a  few  physically  handicapped. 
This  gradual  absorption  and  rehabilitation  of 
even  a  small  number  of  these  people  by  many 
industries  throughout  the  country  is  not  only  a 
policy  of  good  human  relations  but  one  that 
should  promote  the  growth  of  good  public  re- 
lations. 

Mr.  Neill  offers  as  "a  possible  solution  to  the 
problem  of  hiring  youngsters  more  careful 
screening  and  selection — to  accomplish  this  set 
up  a  training  program  for  interviewers  to  ac- 
quaint them  with  facts  concerning  youth  today 
—including  a  few  days  in  youth  courts  or  police 
stations."  A  training  program  could  be  very 
useful  to  interviewers,  not  so  much  to  acquaint 
them  with  facts  concerning  youth  but  to  promote 
and  develop  skill  and  wisdom  in  interviewing 
them.  It  would  appear  that  most  employment 
interviewers,  without  a  day  in  court,  have  seen, 
read  and  heard  many  facts  about  youth.  Why 
not  spend  a  couple  of  days  in  senior  high  schools, 
if  anywhere,  where  youth  in  all  its  glory  may 
be  observed  in  far  greater  number  and  variety 
than  in  youth  courts?  In  addition  to  observing 
the  young  populace  if  this  would  be  beneficial, 
the  training  program  may  further  benefit  inter- 
viewers if  it  includes  conferences  and  seminars 
on:  interviewing  techniques,  theories  of  person- 
ality and  behavior,  evaluation  and  analysis  of 
the  interviewer's  techniques  and  self  understand- 
ing, and  the  degree  of  self  control  over  his  own 
attitudes  and  prejudices.  Include  in  the  program 
some  research  and  acquaintance  with  recent  re- 
search in  interviewing  and  hiring.  Include  any- 
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thing  that  will  help  the  interviewer  to  see  not 
only  symbols  but  individual  worth;  to  sec  not 
only  the  hair  cut  but  to  determine  its  signifi- 
cance; to  develop  and  maintain  a  broad  objective 
attitude  and  to  appreciate  the  dignity  of  man- 
including  the  young  man. 

Selecting  young  men  for  employment  re- 
quires considerable  knowledge,  wisdom  and 
skill.  Rejecting  them  also  calls  for  a  skill  that 
will  enable  even  the  delinquent  to  leave  the 
employment  office  with  the  feeling  that  he  has 
something  to  offer  someone,  otherwise,  the  in- 
terviewer may  contribute  to  his  own  and  society's 
problem.  An  employment  interviewer,  in  so  far 
as  possible,  is  obligated  to  select  the  type  of  em- 
ployees desired  by  his  Company;  a  personnel 
manager  is  likewise  obligated  in  his  selection  of 
interviewers.  Certainly  employment  interviewers 
and  all  other  {jersonnel  employees  should  be 
above  name  calling  or  labeling  people,  not  only 
from  an  humanitarian  view  point,  but  also  be- 
cause it  is  a  fallacious  practice  that  hinders  one's 
evaluation  of  persons  and  situations. 

Lest  interviewers  become  too  anxious  about 
their  selection  of  juveniles  in  today's  labor  mar- 
ket they  need  only  realize  that  among  the  older 


employees,  who  are  rated  satisfactory  and  even 
outstanding  there  may  be  observed  from  time  to 
time  some  of  the  same  behavior  as  that  exhibited 
by  juveniles  labeled  "Hot  Rods"  and  "Wise 
Guys"  because  emotional  maturity  is  difficult  to 
achieve  and  to  consistently  maintain.  The  un- 
predictability of  human  behavior  precludes  the 
possibility  of  hiring  in  every  instance  an  employee 
who  will  always  perform  and  conform  in  a  man- 
ner satisfactory  to  the  Company. 

Employment  interviewers,  fraught  with  fear 
and  apprehension  in  their  job  of  selecting  may 
find  solace  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Frederick  Der- 
shimer,  Dupont  psychiatrist,  "If  you  do  a  good 
enough  screening  job  you  may  get  people  who 
are  perfectly  normal.  But  you  will  have  screened 
out  people  who  discover  things  like  Nylon." 

The  duties  of  the  top  executive  as  summarized 
by  J.  E.  Janney  in  Harvard  Business  Review: 
(1)  To  get  work  done  by  others;  (2)  To  take 
responsibility  for  others;  (3)  To  spend  more 
time  and  effort  on  human  relations  and  less  on 
technical  relations. 

Quoted  by  Mabel  Newcomer 
in  The  Big  Business  Executive 
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BOOKS 


Discipline  and  Discharge  in  the  Unionized 
Firm.  By  Orme  W.  Phelps.  University  of 
California  Press,  Berkeley  4,  Calif.  1959.  148 
pages,  S5.00. 

Management's  word  is  no  longer  law  when 
a  union  contract  is  in  force.  A  new  booI{  spells 
out  the  consequences  for  discipline  and  discharges. 

Q.  Can  a  company  fire  a  union  official  if 
he  is  present  when  a  wildcat  strike  breaks  out 
and  doesn't  try  to  get  the  men  back  to  work? 
I.   Usually  it  can. 

Q.  Can  a  union  shop  steward  spend  com- 
pany time  on  his  union  duties.'' 

A.   Usually  he  can. 

O.  Can  a  company  that  has  tolerated  habit- 
ual lateness  among  employees  suddenly  fire  a 
worker  for  lateness.' 

A.   Not  without  preliminary  warnings. 

Q.  Can  a  worker  refuse  to  perform  a  job 
or  obey  an  order  if  he  is  not  required  to  do  so 
by  the  contract.'' 

A.  He  cannot — he  must  obey  and  then  file 
a  grievance  against  the  company. 

Orme  W.  Phelps,  an  experienced  arbitrator 
of  union  vs.  management  disputes  wrote  this 
book  for  the  benefit  of  personnel  men,  manage- 
ment officials,  unions,  and  fellow  arbitrators. 

A  sizable  proportion  of  grievances  arise  from 
discipline  or  discharge  actions,  Phelps  shows. 
The  book  codifies  the  principles  of  discipline  and 
discharge  that  have  been  growing  up  through 
repeated  use  in  union  contracts  and  arbitration 
decisions.  Phelps  points  out  that  personnel  man- 
uals and  personnel  journals  hardly  touch  these 
questions,  although  they  are  basic  to  company 
relationships  with  millions  of  workers. 

An  index  is  included  which  makes  it  easy 
to  find  precedents  for  disciplinary  action.  There 
is  also  an  alphabetical  list  of  Arbitration  Awards 
which  are  cited  in  the  book. 


Big  Business  and  Free  Men.  By  James  C. 
Worthy.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York,  No- 
vember, 1959.  205  pages.  $4. 

"Much  has  been  written  about  big  business 
as  an  economic  institution,  but  little  is  known 
of  it  as  a  human  and  social  institution.  This 
book  seeks,  in  some  measure,  to  fill  that  void  .  .  . 
(It)  seeks  to  explore  the  role  of  business  in 
modern  American  life,  the  means  for  preserving 
the  essentials  of  human  freedom  within  the 
structure  of  large-scale  organization,  and  the 
emerging  responsibihties  of  business  within  a 
democratic  social  order."  So  says  Mr.  Worthy 
in  his  preface.  It  seems  to  me  he  has  written  a 
book  of  great  interest  and  value  to  highly-placed 
business  men,  and  to  personnel  people,  perhaps, 
more  than  to  others. 

Mr.  Worthy  is  vice  president  of  Sears,  Roe- 
buck &  Co.,  and  president  of  the  Sears,  Roebuck 
Foundation.  From  1953  to  1955  he  was  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  his  principal  interest  at  Sears 
is,  or  was,  the  personnel  function.  For  these 
reasons  I  was  particularly  interested  in  what  he 
has  to  say  about  the  "flat  type  of  organization 
structure"  at  Sears,  and  about  the  contrasting 
organization  structure  found  in  governmental 
agencies.  The  "vertical"  organization,  he  says, 
is  more  rigid,  and  more  stubbornly  resists  change. 
"There  are  more  people  at  higher  levels  who 
may  seek  to  appropriate  new  ideas  for  self- 
aggrandizement  or  bury  them  for  self-protection, 
cither  of  which  is  likely  to  smother  the  genera- 
tion of  new  ideas  at  lower  levels.  It  is  easier  to 
correct  mistakes  in  the  flat  type  of  structure.  Not 
only  is  such  a  structure  more  flexible,  but  fewer 
people  have  their  personal  or  positional  prestige 
involved  in  policies  or  actions  which  events  may 
prove  to  be  wrong.   Thus,  more  people  in  the 
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organization  can  look  at  things  objectively,  ami 
it  is  easier  to  'back  water'  if  necessary." 

The  degree  of  "flatness"  of  the  Scars,  Roe- 
buck parent  merchandising  organization  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  "forty-four  senior  execu- 
tives report  directly  to  a  single  officer."  This 
indicates  what  most  people  would  regard  as  a 
huge  span  of  control,  about  which  the  author  has 
a  good  deal  to  say.  Personnel  men  may  find  his 
chapters  six,  seven  and  eight  on  "The  Dynamics 
of  Organization  Structure,"  "People  in  the  Struc- 
ture" and  "The  Symbols  Men  Work  By"  the 
most  absorbing  in  the  book,  not  only  because 
of  the  subject  matter  but  because  in  these  chap- 
ters he  departs  to  some  extent  from  a  rather 
detached  philosophical  discussion  and  gives  us 
some  "for  instances."  For  instance,  he  tells  about 
the  Sears  Profit  Sharing  Plan.  One  employee 
had  been  all  his  life  with  Sears,  and  in  on  the 
Plan  from  its  inception.  He  had  deposited  $4,800 
in  the  Plan.  "When  he  retired  his  share  of  the 
fund"  (which  has  assets  of  over  $1  billion)  "was 
valued  at  $174,980.  These  cases,"  says  the  author, 
"are  typical."  A  nice  nestegg  for  retirement! 

More  representative  of  the  book's  flavor  is 
this  passage:  "If  management's  heart  is  not  right, 
no  excellence  or  skill  in  practice  will  make  much 
difference.  A  moral  fault  cannot  be  remedied  by 
technical  contrivance.  There  is  no  substitute  for 
character,  no  short  cut  to  integrity.  There  is  no 
easy  way  to  improve  employee  relations.  Basic- 
ally, the  problem  is  moral  and  ethical.  Attempts 
to  deal  with  it  without  facing  up  to  this  fact  are 
sterile." 

Harrison  Terrell 

The  Rise  of  the  Meritocracy.  By  Michael 
Young.  160  pages.  New  York;  Random  House. 
$3.50. 

This  delightful  spoof  packs  a  wallop  and 
should  be  required  reading  for  personnel  profes- 
sionals. Dr.  Young  founded  the  Institute  of 
Community  Studies  at  the  University  of  London, 
and  as  head  of  the  Labor  Party's  department  of 
research  for  six  years,  helped  to  build  the  modern 
welfare  state  in  England.  For  a  part  of  1959  ^^ 
was  a  Fellow  at  the  Center  for  Advanced  Study 
in  the  Behavioral  Sciences  at  Stanford,  Califor- 


nia. He  is  therefore  well  qualified  to  create  and 
write  the  history  of  his  imaginary,  but  thoroughly 
plausible,  Meritocracy. 

The  book  is  supposedly  written  in  2033AD, 
just  before  the  revolution  which  overthrew  the 
Meritocracy.  Young  takes  as  his  point  of  de- 
parture the  present  emphasis,  particularly  in 
England,  on  testing  and  on  rewarding  with 
higher  education  those  who  test  high.  He  de- 
scribes a  society  in  which  there  are  two  classes, 
sharply  divided,  the  intelligent  and  the  stupid. 

Of  particular  interest  to  people  concerned 
with  personnel  is  the  idea  of  doing  away  with 
seniority  as  a  basis  for  promotion  or  increased 
responsibility.  The  problem  of  unemployment 
due  to  automation  is  solved  by  restoring  domes- 
tic service.  The  principle  of  the  expense  account 
is  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion  in  the  Meritoc- 
racy. All  pay  is  equal.  Salary,  in  fact,  came  to 
be  called  "the  Equal."  But  the  elite  intelligentsia 
are  awarded  glamorous  vacations,  fine  living 
quarters,  extra  fancy  food,  drink,  and  servants, 
as  part  of  the  expense  of  the  employing  firm.  It 
is  obviously  necessary,  after  all,  to  keep  these 
people  in  prime  functioning  order. 

Young's  style,  which  is  that  of  a  serious 
sociological  study,  adds  to  the  sly  humor  of  the 
hook,  as  do  his  intriguing  references  to  "current" 
commonplaces  in  the  year  2033.  Several  coun- 
ties in  the  south  of  England,  for  instance, 
have  been  completely  cemented  over  for  the 
convenience  of  motorists.  There  are  regularly 
scheduled  trips  to  the  moon.  His  footnotes  are 
fun  because  some  refer  to  real  books  and  authors, 
which  exist  today,  and  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  and  others  refer  to  authors  and  public 
figures  who  have  not  yet  been  born.  My  only 
criticism  of  this  thought-provoking  volume  is 
that  for  Americans  unfamiliar  with  the  techni- 
calities of  the  English  school  system  the  analysis 
of  English  education  is  a  little  confusing. 
Dorothy  Bonnell 

Gather  instruction  from  thy  youth  up: 
so  shalt  thou  find  wisdom  till  thine  old 
age. 

— Ecclesiasticus,  VI,  18 
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Organizational  Correlates  of  the  Goals  of 
Business  Managements.  By  James  K.  Dent, 
Wayne  State  University.  Personnel  Psychology, 
Vol.  12,  No.  3,  Autumn  1959,  365-393. 

Interviews  with  the  chief  executives  of  145 
businesses  were  conducted  in  connection  with  a 
study  of  occupational  health  programs  by  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  The  second  question 
in  the  interview  was  "What  are  the  aims  of  top 
management  in  your  company?"  The  interview- 
ers were  told  to  record  whatever  answer  was 
given  to  this  question  without  probing.  The 
availability  of  these  data  seemed  to  provide  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  analyze  the  goals  of 
business  managements.  The  primary  aim  was 
to  determine  how  various  goals  are  related  to 
the  size  of  the  business,  the  nature  of  ownership, 
and  labor  conditions  including  unionization. 
There  is  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  ex- 
pressed goals  of  management  as  they  are  related 
to  the  vast  changes  of  the  last  half  century  in 
American  industrial  society. 

The  interviews  were  conducted  in  five  com- 
munities: Bridgeport  (Conn.),  Philadelphia. 
Cleveland,  Houston,  and  San  Francisco.  Various 
methods  were  used  to  secure  a  probability  sample 
of  industrial  concerns  of  all  size  groupings  of 
more  than  50  workers,  and  all  types  of  industry 
in  the  five  cities.  There  was  evidence  that  the 
executives  were  speaking  frankly  and  they  were 
assured  that  no  names  of  men  or  companies 
would  be  used  in  the  reports. 

It  was  found  that  the  most  frequently  men- 
tioned goals  were  profits,  public  service  in  the 
form  of  good  products,  and  the  welfare  of 
employees.  Charts  are  given  showing  the  per- 
centage of  managers  subscribing  to  certain  goals 
by  size  of  company,  by  type  of  employees,  and 
by  growth  of  the  business.  Some  of  the  con- 
clusions were  summarized  as  follows:  "Managers 
of  large  businesses  more  often  speak  of  public 
service  than  do  managers  of  small  businesses.  .  .  . 
If   they    are   unionized,   large   businesses   show 


more  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  employees 
than  do  small  businesses.  If  nonunion,  the  rela- 
tionship is  reversed.  .  .  .  The  higher  the  propor- 
tion of  white-collar  employees,  the  fewer  the 
managers  who  mention  profits.  .  .  .  Managers  of 
'successful'  growing  businesses,  more  frequently 
speak  of  good  products  than  do  managers  of 
declining  businesses."  The  implications  of  these 
findings  and  the  social  responsibilities  of  busi- 
ness are  discussed  in  a  very  interesting  manner. 
There  are  many  unanswered  questions,  but  there 
is  evidence  that  many  of  them  will  yield  to 
systematic  study. 

Numerical  Error  Checking.  By  E.  T.  Klem- 
mer,  IBM  Research  Center.  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  Vol.  43,  No.  5,  October  1959,  316-320. 

This  study  considers  some  of  the  psycho- 
logical aspects  of  number  checking  which  is 
often  included  in  clerical  aptitude  test  batteries. 
The  speed  and  accuracy  of  error  checking  was 
considered  in  relation  to  the  grouping  of  digits, 
and  also  in  relation  to  the  number  of  errors  to 
be  found  in  the  material. 

The  numbers  to  be  checked  were  printed  on 
pairs  of  separate  sheets  which  had  the  same 
format,  and  most  of  the  numerals  were  the  same 
on  both  pages.  The  subjects  were  told  to  put  a 
slash  mark  on  one  page  through  the  digits  which 
were  different.  The  paid  subjects  were  thirty 
volunteer  college  students.  The  subjects  were 
instructed  to  work  as  fast  as  possible  and  still 
check  every  number,  and  they  worked  in  sessions 
of  about  40  minutes.  There  were  30  tests  or  pairs 
of  pages  arranged  in  a  given  order,  but  each 
subject  started  with  a  different  test.  Each  page 
contained  32  rows  of  numbers  with  a  space  be- 
tween each  group  of  four  lines.  The  horizontal 
groups  used  one  through  ten  digits,  so  that  there 
were  ten  horizontal  groups  in  all.  There  were 
three  error  probabilities:  one  error  in  10  digits, 
one  error  in  100  digits,  and  one  error  in  1000 
digits.   Each  of  the  three  error  probabilities  was 
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used  with  each  of  the  horizontal  groupings  of 
digits  to  give  the  30  different  pairs  of  pages. 

The  speed  of  the  subjects  was  highest  for 
groupings  of  three  or  four  digits  and  fell  off  for 
smaller  or  larger  groups.  The  slowest  pages  were 
those  with  groups  of  one,  or  the  individual  un- 
grouped  digits.  The  pages  with  the  most  errors 
were  checked  the  most  slowly  and  those  with  the 
least  errors  were  checked  the  most  rapidly.  How- 
ever, this  increased  speed  on  the  low-error-prob- 
ability sheets  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  undetected  errors.  Accuracy 
of  checking  did  not  seem  to  be  related  to  the 
horizontal  groupings.  Failures  to  detect  errors 
which  were  actually  present  made  up  the  great 
majority  of  the  subjects'  mistakes. 

Follow-Up  on  the  Validity  of  a  Forced-Choice 
Study  Activity  Questionnaire  in  Another 
SETnNG.  By  Howard  Maher,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology, 
Vol.  43,  No.  5,  October  1959,  293-295. 

In  1956  this  author  combined  with  Gene- 
vieve Schutter  to  report  in  this  same  journal  on 
the  validation  and  cross-validation  of  a  forced- 
choice  study  activity  questionnaire.  Mr.  Maher 
is  now  interested  to  see  if  this  instrument  which 
was  validated  on  a  state  college  population  of 
freshmen  and  sophomores  will  also  be  valid  in 
a  private  university  in  a  group  representing  the 
three  upper  college  classes.  The  original  instru- 
ment was  designed  to  have  no  relationship  with 
ACE  aptitude  test  scores.  Would  this  also  be 
true  in  the  larger  institution  which  used  the 
College  Board  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test .'  In  each 
case  the  problem  was  to  predict  college  grade 
point  averages  from  aptitude  test  scores  and  re- 
sults of  the  study  activity  questionnaire. 

This  follow-up  study  indicated  no  institu- 
tional differences  in  the  validity  of  the  study 
activity  questionnaire.  The  lack  of  correlation 
with  aptitude  test  scores  was  found  also  in  the 
follow-up  study.  In  the  state  college  setting  the 
more  significant  predictor  was  the  aptitude  test 
score;  in  the  large  state  university  it  was  the 
study  activity  questionnaire.  This  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  university  students  were 
selected  on  the  basis  of  their  scores  on  the  apti- 


tude test.  The  original  study  showed  no  differ- 
ences when  freshmen  and  sophomores  were  con- 
sidered separately.  The  follow-up  study  confirms 
this  by  showing  no  differences  among  the  three 
upper  class  groups. 

Personnel  people  are  not  called  upon  to  pre- 
dict college  grade  point  averages.  Why  then 
should  this  article  be  mentioned  in  these  col- 
umns? The  importance  of  doing  follow-up 
studies  is  the  significant  fact  that  needs  empha- 
sizing. The  only  way  to  add  to  our  information 
and  to  improve  predictions  from  tests  is  continu- 
ally to  be  making  follow-up  studies.  Will  the 
results  obtained  in  one  situation  hold  in  another? 
Studies  which  confirm  previous  results,  or  broad- 
en the  areas  of  application,  are  just  as  important 
to  report  as  those  which  contradict  earlier  evi- 
dence. Most  experiments  and  statistical  studies 
instead  of  permanently  solving  problems  empha- 
size the  need  for  more  research. 


Coffee  Drinking  Between  Meals  Doubled 
A  survey  conducted  for  the  Pan-American 
Coffee  Bureau  during  the  past  winter  reveals 
that  75  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  10  years  of  age  or  over  now  drinks  coffee 
and  drinks  an  average  of  nearly  four  cups  per 
day.  This  is  a  total  of  390  million  cups  per  day; 
up  from  290  million  cups  in  1950. 

The  most  striking  increase  in  U.  S.  coffee 
drinking  since  1950  is  a  spectacular  rise  of  100 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  cups  being  drunk  be- 
tween meals.  The  coffee-break  is  now  account- 
ing for  28  per  cent  of  all  coffee  consumed.  Break- 
fast accounts  for  39  per  cent  of  the  total  and  the 
other  two  meals  for  33  per  cent. 

— Office  Executive 


"Many  people   in   public   life   have   found   the 
antidote  to  this  crippling  virus  (nervousness)  in 
one  simple  principle:  It  is  impossible  to  be  tense 
or  timid  if  you  have  put  yourself  in  the  other 
fellow's  shoes  before  talking  with  him." 
Charles  A.  Cerami  in 
"Successful  Leadership  in  Business" 
(Prentice-Hall) 


Across  the  Editor^s  Desk 


Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 


People  in  Personnel 


Henry  E.  Aiiricchio  has  been  named  Direc- 
tor of  Industrial  Relations  for  the  General 
Instrument  Corporation,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Auricchio  was  formerly  Assistant  Industrial 
Relations  Director  for  the  Cooper  Alloy  Cor- 
poration, Hillside,  New  Jersey  and  has  done 
various  consultant  work.  Member  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Political  Science.  Graduated  St.  Lawrence 
University,  cum  laude,  and  has  master  degrees 
from  Columbia  University  and  New  York  Uni- 
versity. Presently  a  Ph.D.  candidate  at  New 
York  University. 


Appointment  of  Raymond  O.  Loen  as  Man- 
ager-Training in  the  Organization  Division  of 
Fibreboard  Paper  Products  Corporation  has  been 
announced  by  Everett  C.  Steinley,  director  of 
training.  "Loen,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, was  senior  consultant  for  H.  B.  Maynard 
and  Company,  prior  to  joining  Fibreboard  and 
has  had  extensive  experience  in  all  kinds  of  plan- 
ning, organization  and  management  develop- 
ment," Steinley  said.  "Initially,  Loen's  work  will 
be  concentrated  in  sales  and  ultimately  broad- 
ened to  include  all  personnel  training  in  all  facets 
of  our  corporate  enterprise,"  Steinley  added. 
Loen  will  have  his  headquarters  at  the  com- 
pany's executive  offices  at  475  Brannan  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


John  ].  Clifton  has  been  elected  to  the  post 
of  vice  president,  personnel  relations.  Corn 
Products  Company  president  William  T.  Brady 
has  announced.  Succeeding  Clifton  as  director 
of  industrial  relations  is  Fenton  W.  Holm. 
Clifton  will  be  responsible  for  wage  and  salary 
administration  incentive  programs,  internal 
communications,  and  personnel  services,  while 
Holm  will  assume  responsibility  for  labor- 
management  relations  and  safety. 

Clifton  began  his  association  with  Corn 
Products  in  1933  in  the  maintenance  department 


of  the  Company's  Argo,  Illinois  plant.  He  joined 
the  industrial  relations  department  in  1946  as 
superintendent  of  standards  for  all  plants, 
became  personnel  manager  in  1951,  director  of 
the  wage  and  salary  program  in  1952  and  in 
1953  was  appointed  director  of  industrial  rela- 
tions. 

Holm  joined  the  company  in  1928  and  has 
handled  a  number  of  positions  in  personnel. 
Clifton  will  serve  in  the  New  York  office.  Holm 
in  Chicago. 


A.  R.  Taylor,  formerly  manager  of  the  pe- 
troleum chemicals  department  of  the  Chemical 
Division  of  General  Mills  at  Kankakee,  111.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  director  of  personnel 
administration  for  the  entire  company,  D.  E. 
Balch,  vice  president,  has  announced.  Taylor, 
now  at  the  Minneapolis  headquarters  of  General 
Mills,  replaces  George  Odiorne,  who  resigned 
recently  to  become  director  of  the  bureau  of 
industrial  relations.  University  of  Michigan, 
and  to  engage  in  consulting  work  at  Ann  Arbor. 
Before  joining  General  Mills,  Taylor  had  ac- 
cumulated 16  years'  experience  in  personnel 
work  with  Trinidad  Oil  Company,  Socony 
Mobil  Oil  Company,  and  Reaction  Motors,  Inc. 
In  addition  to  experience  in  this  country,  he  has 
worked  in  Canada,  Trinidad,  British  West 
Indies,  and  Caracas,  Venezuela. 


Dr.  Richard  C.  Gerfen,  associate  professor 
of  business  writing.  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  Illinois,  has  been  appointed  a  director 
of  Educational  and  Technical  Consultants,  Inc., 
Evanston,  Illinois.  Co-author  of  the  textbook. 
Business  Letters  published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers  in  1957,  he  has  been  a  regular  contrib- 
utor to  numerous  professional  periodicals  and  has 
had  extensive  consulting  experience  in  writing 
improvement  programs  for  business  firms.  Edu- 
cational and  Technical  Consultants  is  a  planning 
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and  management  organization  offering  the  serv- 
ices of  qualified  specialists  in  educational  plan- 
ning, technical  information  and  management, 
plant  location,  area  study  and  city  planning. 


Mrs.  Laitrette  G.  Hupman  joined  the 
Washington  Star  as  Training  Coordinator  on  the 
staff  of  the  Personnel  Director,  Ed  Duplinsky, 
effective  November,  1959,  She  is  a  native  of 
DuBois,   Pennsylvania,   educated   at   American 


University,  Washington,  D.  C.  served  5  years 
as  Customer  Training  Consultant  for  the  Ches- 
apeake and  Potomac  Telephone  Company,  and 
comes  to  the  Star  from  Dwyer  Associates, 
Washington  advertising  and  consulting  firm, 
where  she  was  General  Manager.  Others  of  her 
supervisory,  sales  and  employee  training  pro- 
grams were  for  such  firms  as  Capital  Airlines, 
Bureau  of  Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  Standards, 
Kiplinger  Washington  Letter. 


With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Women's  Personnel  Group  of  Phila- 
delphia reports  in  the  WPG  News,  roundtable 
discussions  held  at  their  October  meeting. 
People  chose  in  advance  from  suggested  topics 
what  they  wanted  to  discuss  and  were  seated 
for  dinner  in  groups  of  ten  with  the  discussion 
leaders  of  their  particular  interest. 

The  topics  were  Performance  Appraisal  and 
Evaluation,  Absenteeism  and  The  Older  Worker. 
The  November  issue  of  the  WPG  News  ran  to 
twelve  pages.  The  Editor  is  Kathleen  Sharkey, 
assisted  by  eleven  "contributors". 


The  Pacific  Northwest  Personnel  Man- 
agement Association  has  been  considering  the 
question,  should  the  public  schools  be  influenced 
to  provide  the  training  necessary  to  qualify  stu- 
dents for  job  openings  in  the  community?  Re- 
sponses to  this  question  were  obtained  from 
members  by  Chapter  Reporters,  a  follow-up  on 
the  May-June  Panorama  article,  "Are  Schools 
Short-Changing  Business?"  The  results  were 
published  in  the  September-October  Panorama. 

Harold  B.  Whitfield,  employment  branch 
supervisor,  Unemployment  Insurance  Commis- 
sion, Duncan,  B.  C.  felt  that  school  should  teach 
students  to  think,  to  argue,  to  be  an  individual, 
to  be  enthusiastic,  and  to  accept  responsibility, 
rather  than  train  them  for  job  opportunities. 
On  the  other  hand,  Richard  E.  S.  Adams, 
business  manager.  Western  Clinic,  Tacoma,  said 
that  in  his  opinion,  education  should  train  a 
person  to  become  gainfully  employed.  To  get 
what  you  want  from  your  schools,  tell  those  in 
"iirhority,  not  your  neighbor,  he  advised.  Edwin 


F.  Hunnicut,  industrial  relations  officer,  U.  S. 
Naval  Supply  Depot,  Seattle,  believes  that  we 
need  to  influence  the  students  themselves  and 
their  parents  as  much  as  we  need  to  influence 
the  schools.  As  business  men  we  need  to  ask 
ourselves  what  we  have  to  offer  to  the  high 
school  graduates.  How  can  we  better  com- 
municate our  needs  to  them,  so  they  can  think 
in  terms  of  a  career  with  us?  It  was  the  opinion 
of  John  H.  Boden,  president  Career  Counselors, 
Inc.,  Portland,  that  office  skills  are  a  marketable 
commodity  which  should  be  available  in  our 
high  schools.  So  long  as  the  high  school  cur- 
ricula are  controlled  exclusively  by  educators 
who  have  no  more  than  a  nodding  acquaintance 
with  business  needs,  there  will  continue  to  be 
many  young  people  with  a  high  school  diploma 
ill-equipped  to  earn  a  living,  Boden  said. 

F.  N  Jacoby,  personnel  manager,  Weyer- 
haeuser Timber  Company,  Springfield,  Oregon, 
is  president  of  the  Association.  Alfred  N.  Larsen 
of  Seattle  is  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  group, 
and  editor  of  Personnel  Panorama. 


The  College  and  University  Personnel 
Association  has  elected  new  officers  for  1959- 
1960.  They  are  Orie  E.  Myers,  Jr.,  director  of 
personnel,  Emory  University,  Atlanta,  president; 
Reginald  D.  Root,  director  of  personnel, 
University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  vice  pres- 
ident (membership);  William  D.  Poore,  direc- 
tor of  [personnel  services,  Alabama  Polytechnic 
Institute,  Auburn,  vice  president  (research); 
and  Edward  A.  Jackson,  director  of  personnel. 
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Miami    University,    Oxford,    Ohio,    secretary- 
treasurer. 

Myers  outlined  some  ideas  for  the  months 
ahead  in  the  September  CUPA  News  Letter. 
It  is  his  conviction  that  the  research  activities  of 
the  Association  must  be  pushed  forward  to 
"pioneer"  in  institutional  personnel  manage- 
ment. In  the  Association  membership  of  700 
jjersons  from  350  institutions  there  are  sure  to 
be  "personnelists"  and  administrators  with  the 
abilities  and  energies  necessary  to  open  new 
horizons.  The  need  for  an  administrative  place- 
ment service  for  higher  education  is  acute, 
Myers  pointed  out.  An  authoritative  guide  for 
over-all  evaluation  of  institutional  personnel 
programs  is  long  overdue.  Much  study  of  job 
evaluation,  wage  scales,  position  nomenclature, 
and  organizational  structure  in  universities  is 
needed.  A  special  committee  has  been  appointed 
to  study  and  analyze  regional  groups  and  re- 
gional conferences. 


research  projects,  studies  on  economic  trends, 
wages,  training  and  development,  for  which  he 
is  responsible,  at  the  September  meeting. 


New  officers  for  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Personnel  Association  are  C.  Calvert  Hines, 
Jr.,  staff  supervisor  executive  personnel,  the  C. 
and  P.  Telephone  Company,  president;  Luther 
S.  Beale,  employee  relations  manager,  Safeway 
Stores,  Inc.,  vice  president  (public  relations); 
Richard  D.  Early,  operations  manager.  The 
Henry  B.  Gilpin  Company,  vice  president  (pro- 
grams) :  Richard  B.  Miller,  director  employee 
and  community  relations,  Litton  Industries, 
vice  president  (memberships) ;  Ernest  Connolly, 
assistant  director.  United  States  Employment 
Service,  vice  president;  Lawrence  P.  Beck, 
treasurer  and  office  manager,  Stanford  Paper 
Company,  treasurer;  and  Elizabeth  Ann  Plack, 
personnel  director,  Washington  Hospital  Center, 
secretary. 

The  attractive  and  informative  monthly 
Bulletin  is  edited  by  Carl  Anderson.  At  the 
October  meeting,  according  to  the  Bulletin,  Dr. 
W.  Deaver  Kehne,  an  eminent  local  psychiatrist, 
spoke  on  "Job  Pressures."  Russell  L.  Moberly, 
secretary-treasurer  of  ASPA,  and  an  arbitrator 
on  the  National  Labor  Panel  of  the  American 
Arbitration  Association,  discussed  some  of  the 


The  Industrial  Relations  Association  of 
Detroit  heard  industrial  relations  consultant 
Irving  Paster  discuss  "The  Role  of  the  Consult- 
ant in  Collective  Bargaining"  at  the  November 
meeting.  Jack  Steinhelper,  of  Federal-Mogul- 
Bower  Bearings,  Inc.,  is  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. George  Floridis,  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  is  first  vice  president,  and  Richard  Cox, 
Chicago  Rawhide  Mfg.  Co.,  is  second  vice- 
president.  The  secretary  is  Robert  Kinsella  of 
Parke  Davis  and  Company.  Conrad  Bielicki, 
Gemmer  Mfg.  Co.,  is  the  treasurer. 


The  Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations 
Association  of  Los  Angeles  was  told  that  the 
management  of  American  business  and  industry 
is  faced  today  with  the  greatest  crisis  in  history, 
by  Lawrence  A.  Appley,  president,  American 
Management  Association.  Appley  spoke  at  the 
20th  anniversary  of  the  Industrial  Relations 
Section,  Cal-tech.  Economic  disaster  will  result, 
if  management,  within  the  next  decade,  does 
not  improve  the  quality  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
its  products  and  services,  Appley  declared.  Point- 
ing to  the  loss  of  markets  to  foreign  producers, 
Appley  told  the  joint  All  Member  gathering  of 
PIRA,  "The  U.  S.  today  has  higher  cost,  lower 
quality  production  in  many  hnes  of  products 
than  can  be  found  in  other  nations  of  the  world. 
This  is  a  new  experience." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  U.  S.  could 
regain  its  lost  leadership  in  products  and  services 
by  increasing  technological  effort  and  skill; 
keeping  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
the  deliberate  improvement  of  management 
competence;  and  improving  the  attitude  toward, 
and  pride  in,  workmanship  of  the  American 
worker.  The  two  main  objectives  of  all  indus- 
trial relations  work  during  at  least  the  next  10 
years  should  be  to  give  management  the  great- 
est possible  assist  in  building  management  skill 
and  worker  pride  in  work  output. 
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The  gap  between  what  the  owners  and 
operators  of  American  business  know  and  what 
they  effectively  tell  the  mass  of  their  employees 
is  the  most  vulnerable  place  in  our  economic 
system.  How  to  bridge  this  communication 
barrier  was  explained  at  the  October  meeting  by 
Charles  B.  Wade,  Jr.,  personnel  manager,  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company.  Wade  developed 
the  significant  advances  that  must  be  made  in  the 
abilities  of  business  leadership  to  communicate 
with  employees.  He  pointed  out  how  those  who 
prosper  most  from  American  business  continue 
to  misunderstand  it.  This  misunderstanding 
is  fatal  in  our  day,  he  said. 


The  Industrial  Relations  Assoclation  of 
Chicago  arranged  the  25th  annual  Midwest  Con- 
ference on  Industrial  Relations,  which  was  held 
on  November  19th  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Speakers  dealt  with  such  topics  as  "Executive 
Health  Programs,"  "Blue  Collar  Loyalties,"  and 
"The  Struggle  in  Steel."  In  the  afternoon  there 
were  workshops  on  "Problems  of  Over  Forty," 
"Predicting  Executive  Potential,"  "Welfare  for 
Pensioners,"  and  "Fundamentals  of  Open  Shop 
Operation." 

The  Management  Development  Conference 
Group  of  the  Association  considered  "Manage- 
ment Development— Current  Beliefs  and  Prac- 
tices" on  November  5th.  Ralph  M.  Hartman, 
manager  of  education  and  training  for  the 
Quaker  Oats  Company,  was  the  speaker.  The 
meeting  was  co-sponsored  by  the  Illinois  Train- 
ing Directors'  Association.  Eugene  C.  Ozag, 
staff  assistant,  education  and  training.  Common- 
wealth Exlison  Company,  and  John  Quinn, 
director,  management  development  seminars, 
University  of  Chicago,  were  the  co-chairmen. 


The  National  Capital  Chapter  oi'  the 
Public  Personnel  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C.  discussed  administrative  controls  in  modern 
management  under  the  leadership  of  Sumner  G. 
Whittier,  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  at 
the  October  meeting.  Whittier,  who  has  initiated 
many  modern  management  practices  in  the 
Veterans  Administration,  described  the  need  for 
establishing  goals  and  standards  in  all  fields  of 
management.  Selected  charts  and  guide  lines 
from  his  Control  Room  were  used  to  illustrate 
the  program. 

Officers  of  the  Association  are  Willis  O. 
Underwood,  Veterans  Administration,  president; 
Paul  Bigbee,  Pan  American  Union,  vice  pres- 
ident; Quentin  Verdier,  ICA,  secretary;  and 
Howard  Uphoff,  Marine  Corps,  treasurer. 


The  Society  of  Personnel  Administrators, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  talked  about  white  collar 
unionization  at  the  October  meeting.  Bert  Walter, 
vice  president  of  industrial  and  community  rela- 
tions for  the  Clark  Equipment  Co.,  Buchanan, 
Michigan,  led  the  discussion.  He  pointed  out 
that  for  the  past  three  years  all  unions  have 
intensified  their  effort  to  organize  white  collar 
employees,  and  are  continuing  to  do  so.  There 
are  now  more  white  collar  workers  than  blue. 
Donald  J.  Kallin  is  president  of  the  Administra- 
tors. He  is  with  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel. 
William  J.  Hindman,  Kemper  Insurance  Com- 
pany, is  vice  president  for  programs,  and  Peter  J. 
Salvato,  Croname,  Inc.,  is  vice  president  for 
activities.  Admissions  vice  president  is  Phyllis  B. 
Erwin,  Field  Enterprises  Educational  Corp.  The 
secretary  is  Fred  H.  Brown,  Bowman  Dairy 
Company.  John  B.  Vernon,  The  Borg  Erickson 
Corporation,  is  the  treasurer. 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


A  Series  of  Conferences  on  Personnel 
Management  has  been  arranged  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin  Management  Institute.  The 
first,  held  October  22nd  and  23rd,  was  on  stimu- 
lating the  self-development  of  managers.  The 
corporate  image  and  the  personnel  department 
was  the  subject  considered  November  19th.  On 


February  19th  the  question  will  be,  how  to 
make  effective  decisions.  The  March  confer- 
ence will  be  on  psychological  tests,  pro  and  con, 
and  in  May  new  ideas  in  human  relations  train- 
ing will  be  examined. 

The  Management  Institute  held  a  seminar 
for  executives  October  13-16,  on  long-range  plan- 
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ning.  The  thesis  was  that  etiective  long-range 
planning  demands  a  good  understanding  of  how 
to  organize  for  long-range  planning;  the  devel- 
opment of  long-range  plans;  integration  of  fi- 
nance, operations,  and  sales;  development  of  new 
products;  and  the  launching  of  a  long-range 
plan. 


ing  the   two   years   the   program   has   been   in 
operation. 


Psychology  C.\n  G.\in  its  Proper  Status 
IN  Industry  if  its  practitioners  extend  their  ac- 
tivities into  interpersonal  and  organizational  re- 
lations, according  to  Joseph  A.  Olmstead,  chief 
of  training  programs,  Eli  Lilly  and  Company, 
who  spoke  on  the  subject  at  a  symposium  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association  held  Sep- 
tember 8th  in  Cincinnati. 

"Industrial  psychology  has  gained  a  rather 
secure  beachhead  in  employee  selection  and  eval- 
uation, but  practitioners  can  not  fully  utilize  the 
skills  of  their  discipline  with  activities  limited  to 
these  functions,"  he  warned.  Commenting  on 
managerial  training  programs  at  Eli  Lilly  and 
Company,  Dr.  Olmstead  said,  "We  have  moved 
away  from  the  beachhead  and  beyond  the  teach- 
ing of  'technique'  and  'how  to  do  it'  courses. 
We  try  to  communicate  knowledge  of  group 
processes  and  their  causes,  and  develop  skills  in 
recognizing  and  coping  with  the  phenomena  of 
organizational  life. 

"Our  goal  is  improved  organizational  effec- 
tiveness. But,  this  can  occur  only  after  the  in- 
dividual administrator  is  able  to  recognize  the 
effects  of  his  behavior  upon  other  people  and  of 
others'  actions  upon  him,"  said  Olmstead. 

The  Lilly  program  accomplishes  this  goal  by 
providing  direct  personal  experience  through  ex- 
posure to  laboratory  situations.  Lilly's  Admin- 
istrative Institute,  the  base  upon  which  other 
company  managerial  training  efforts  are  built, 
is  believed  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
American  industry.  Contrary  to  the  normal  in- 
dustrial practice  of  bringing  in  psychologists  or 
sending  administrative  personnel  to  training  ses- 
sions outside  of  the  industry,  trainers  as  well  as 
trainees  in  the  Lilly  program  are  full-time  com- 
pany employees.  More  than  200  persons  at  mid- 
dle management  levels  have  been  trained  dur- 


Although  it's  Not  Particularly  Dif- 
ficult for  a  personnel  man  to  develop  his  tal- 
ents as  a  technician — to  learn  how  to  administer 
a  salary  plan  or  set  up  a  company  recreation 
program— it  has  been  nearly  impossible  for 
personnel  executives  to  get  any  kind  of  formal 
training  in  the  science  of  managing  the  f>erson- 
nel  function  within  the  company  framework; 
to  pick  up  the  kind  of  know-how  needed  to 
integrate  departmental  operations  with  company 
goals. 

To  meet  this  need  the  American  Manage- 
ment Association  introduced  a  new  Course  in 
Personnel  Alanagement  this  Fall.  The  course 
was  specially  designed  to  provide  an  up-to-date 
review  of  the  latest  principles  and  practices  in 
the  personnel  field,  and  to  give  executives  a 
thorough  grounding  in  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  successful  personnel  management.  It 
concentrated  on  the  personnel  man's  role  as  a 
member  of  management,  and  on  personnel's 
part  in  attaining  company  objectives.  Attention 
was  focused  on  active  planning,  operating  and 
measurement  of  the  personnel  function,  in  short, 
management  rather  than  routine  administration. 

The  course  content  was  presented  in  six  divi- 
sions. An  introduction  covered  the  definition  of 
personnel  management,  objectives  of  personnel 
function,  roles  of  the  personnel  executive  as 
advisor,  administrator  and  manager,  services 
vs.  staff  functions,  aligning  personnel  objectives 
with  corporate  objectives,  and  formulating 
personnel  policies.  Other  sections  dealt  with 
organization,  personnel  services  and  staff  func- 
tions, personnel  administration,  an  evaluation, 
setting  standards  and  measuring  progress,  and  a 
summary. 

Ainong  the  speakers  were  Russell  DeReam- 
cr,  manager,  safety.  International  Business  Ma- 
chines Co.;  Charles  W.  Furlong,  director  of  em- 
ployee relations.  General  Dynamics  Corp.;  T.P. 
Haworth,  director  of  industrial  relations,  Amer- 
ican Foam  Rubber  Co.;  James  Hayes,  Dean, 
School  of  Business  Administration,  Duquesne 
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University;  Paul  W.  Kayser,  vice  president, 
personnel,  American  Airlines;  Willard  Mcrri- 
hue,  manager,  community  and  business  re- 
lations, General  Electric  Co.;  D.  J.  Moffie,  vice 
president,  industrial  relations,  Hanes  Hosiery 
Mills  Co.,  Walter  H.  Powell,  vice  president, 
industrial  relations,  International  Resistance  Co., 
A.  C.  Thornton,  director,  personnel,  industrial 
relations.  International  Minerals  and  Chemical 
Corp;  and  Miles  Trumble,  assistant,  executive 
personnel  administration,  Socony-Mobil  Oil 
Co.  The  first  course  was  given  October  26-30 
and  November  2-6  in  New  York.  Another  ses- 
sion of  this  course  is  planned  for  spring. 


Hairy  E.  Kenton,  director  of  the  personnel 
department  at  Argonne  National  Laboratory, 
Lemont,  Illinois,  addressed  engineers  on  "The 
Recruiting  of  Scientific  Personnel"  during  a 
panel  discussion  at  the  National  Electronics 
Conference.  The  conference,  held  October  12-14 
at  the  Hotel  Sherman  in  Chicago,  attracted  more 
than  10,000  engineers. 

Kenton  said,  "We  do  not  believe  in  the  use 
of  gimmicks  or  high-pressure  techniques  in  the 
recruiting  of  scientists.  We  do  not  lavish  enter- 
tainment on  a  prospect,  we  do  not  exaggerate 
or  oversell.  However,  we  believe  in  describing 
to  him  all  of  the  true  and  actual  advantages 
of  being  a  member  of  our  organization.  Argonne 
is  trying  to  attract  high-caliber,  professional 
people  and  we  believe  that  our  recruiting  must 
be  on  that  plane." 

Kenton  pointed  out  that  in  a  study  to 
determine  what  scientists  thought  the  out- 
standing features  of  the  Laboratory  to  be,  they 
listed:  "Challenging  work,  45%;  academic  or 
research  environment,  44%;  caliber  of  co-work- 
ers, 41%;  facilities  and  equipment,  29%;  and 
opportunity  for  professional  development,  22%." 
The  Argonne  National  Laboratory  is  one  of 
America's  leading  atomic  energy  research  and 
development  centers,  operated  by  The  University 
of  Chicago  for  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

The  14TH  Annual  Industrial  Editors 
Short  Course  has  been  scheduled  for  March  21- 


26  at  Oklahoma  State  University.  This  year's 
theme  will  be  "Expanding  Opportunities  for 
Industrial  Communications."  Clement  E.  Trout, 
founder  of  the  short  course  and  head  emeritus 
of  the  Oklahoma  State  department  of  technical 
journalism  will  be  short  course  chairman  again 
this  year. 

The  five  and  a  half  day  session  will  be 
continued  by  the  OSU  school  of  communications 
and  the  extension  division  of  the  college  of  arts 
and  sciences.  The  short  course  is  planned  to 
help  the  busy  editors  acquire  some  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  profession  and  the  abil- 
ity to  apply  them  to  his  own  specific  problems, 
and  to  get  this  "education"  in  a  minimum  time 
with  maximum  content. 

There  will  be  evening  sessions  during  the 
week,  including  one  on  photography  with  a 
professional  as  a  leader.  Daily  sessions  will  in- 
clude general  editorial,  layout  and  production, 
employee  publications,  external  and  a  special 
section  for  editors  of  conservation  and  wildlife 
magazines.  For  additional  information  write: 
Clement  E.  Trout,  School  of  Communications, 
Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater,  Okla. 


A  Closer  Understanding  between  college 
placement  directors  and  the  life  insurance  in- 
dustry concerning  careers  for  college  graduates, 
was  the  object  of  the  Western  Life  Insurance 
Conference  for  Placement  Officers,  held  in 
Berkeley,  California,  October  18-20.  Sponsored 
by  29  major  life  insurance  companies  active  in 
the  West,  the  meeting  brought  together  place- 
ment officers  from  48  universities  and  colleges 
in  8  western  states,  and  more  than  50  life  insur- 
ance executives  and  key  personnel  administrators. 

In  a  program  built  around  workshop  ses- 
sions, the  conferences  explored  and  discussed 
the  many  facets  of  opportunity  for  the  college 
graduate  in  both  the  sales  and  administrative 
functions  of  the  life  insurance  business.  In 
addition,  they  appraised  the  social  and  economic 
trends  in  this  industry  which  has  increased  its 
personnel  by  some  60%  since  the  end  of  world 
war  II  and  currently  employs  more  than  400,000 
men  and  women. 
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Glancing  at  the  New  Publications 


Approximately  Half  of  America's  Manu- 
facturing Companies  employing  more  than 
1,000  persons  have  some  type  of  severance  pay 
arrangement  for  employees  whose  service  is  ter- 
minated at  the  behest  of  management,  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  reports  in 
Severance  Pay  Patterns  in  Manufacturing.  The 
publication  is  No.  174  in  Studies  in  Personnel 
Policy,  and  was  prepared  by  Harland  Fox  and 
N.  Beatrice  Worthy,  of  the  Division  of  Personnel 
Administration. 

The  prevalence  of  the  practice  differs  widely 
from  industry  to  industry,  the  Conference  Board 
found.  Among  a  group  of  seven  industries,  esti- 
mates of  the  maximum  proportion  of  the  larger 
companies  having  severance  pay  plans  range 
from  94%  in  the  rubber  industry,  at  the  top  of 
the  list,  to  56%  in  textiles,  at  the  bottom.  Fur- 
thermore, severance  pay  becomes  more  common 
as  company  size  increases,  although,  again,  there 
are  marked  differences  in  this  relationship 
among  the  seven  industries  studied. 

In  nearly  all  severance  pay  plans  among  the 
259  companies  which  provided  the  Conference 
Board  with  data,  the  amount  an  employee  re- 
ceives is  based  on  his  length  of  service  at  the  time 
he  is  terminated.  An  employee  with  only  one 
year's  tenure  whose  service  is  terminated  because 
of  lack  of  work  is  most  likely  to  receive  a  week's 
pay  as  a  severance  allowance.  If  he  has  five  years' 
service,  a  month's  pay  is  the  median  benefit;  an 
employee  with  ten  years'  service  would  most 
likely  receive  eight  to  ten  weeks'  pay. 

Generally,  The  Conference  Board  found,  the 
severance  pay  benefit  is  designed  for  an  employee 
whose  service  is  terminated  at  the  initiative  of 
the  company  because  of  factors  inherent  in  the 
work  situation  such  as  a  general  lack  of  work, 
technological  change,  or  the  shutdown  of  an  op- 
eration. However,  an  important  group  of  plans 
negotiated  with  unions  provides  the  benefit  only 
if  a  plant  or  major  department  is  closed  perma- 
nently, while  another  large  group  of  plans  (bar- 
gained and  non-bargained  alike)  gives  severance 
pay  to  employees  who  cannot  handle  their  jobs 


because  of  personal  limitations.  The  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  is  located  at  460 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


The  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  Cen- 
ter OF  Michigan  State  University,  liast  Lan- 
sing, Michigan,  has  published  Maritime  Labor 
Relations  on  the  Great  Lakes,  by  Charles  P. 
Larrowe.  With  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrenre 
Seaway  in  1959  the  Great  Lakes  were  integrated 
into  the  global  water  transportation  system.  In 
this  monograph  Professor  Larrowe  analyzes  the 
industrial  relations  system  on  the  Great  Lakes 
which,  as  he  points  out,  is  markedly  different 
from  deep-water  shipping  and  longshoring  oper- 
ations. Larrowe,  who  also  wrote  "Shape-up  and 
Hiring  Hall,"  provides  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions about  maritime  labor  relations  on  the  Great 
Lakes: 

What  is  the  history  of  labor  relations  on 

t'ne  Lakes .'' 

Why  did  unions  decline  from  the  posi- 
tion they  had  reached  in  1900  and  then  fail  to 
revive  in  the  thirties  —  when  maritime  unions  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts  revived  so  dra- 
matically. 

And  what  is  the  outlook  for  labor  rela- 
tions on  the  Lakes  as  the  long-awaited  Seaway 
transforms  the  formerly  isolated  Great  Lakes 
into  America's  "fourth  seacoast".''  There  are  108 
pages  in  the  paper  bound  book  which  sells  for 
$1.50  a  copy. 

Three  new  pamphlets  in  the  Center's  re- 
print series  are:  Evaluation  of  Long-term  Con- 
tracts, by  Jack  Stieber,  associate  professor  of  Eco- 
nomics, and  associate  director  of  the  Center;  The 
Labor  Relations  Consultant  as  Contract  Nego- 
tiator, by  Dalton  E.  McFarland,  also  associate 
director  of  the  Center;  and  Automation  in  Man- 
ufacturing, by  Charles  C.  Killingsworth,  director 
of  the  Center. 


The  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Inc., 
Washington  7,  D.  C,  publishes  an  attractive 
weekly,  Labor  Policy  and  Practice,  Bulletin  to 
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Management.  A  section  of  the  eight-page  Buile- 
tin  is  devoted  to  "Working  with  People,"  a  series 
designed  to  illustrate  the  handling  of  everyday 
problems  in  human  relations.  A  boxed  section 
contains  short  news  paragraphs,  under  the 
heading,  "Trends."  The  back  page  is  a  Policy 
Guide.  A  double-spread  in  the  middle  is  a  La- 
borgraph  on  cost  of  hving,  turnover,  produc- 
tivity, wages,  strikes,  employment,  or  personnel 
management  data. 

In  Facts  for  Bargaining,  a  recent  publication, 
the  Bureau  points  out  that  wage  increases  be- 
coming effective  in  i960  under  contracts  now  in 
force  will  average  just  under  eight  cents  an  hour. 
These  increases  will  exert  a  strong  influence  on 
next  year's  wage  negotiations,  in  many  areas  vir- 
tually establishing  a  settlement  "floor."  With  this 
in  mind,  the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs  has 
analyzed  more  than  1,900  increases  coming  due 
in  i960  to  determine  their  size  and  the  industries 
in  which  they  occur.  BNA  points  out,  though, 
that  many  contracts  calling  for  deferred  wage  in- 
creases also  contain  escalator  clauses:  the  total 
i960  increase  under  such  agreements  may  thus 
be  several  cents  greater  than  the  amount  of  the 
deferred  increase. 

The  Bureau  also  has  a  new  film,  "Listen, 
Please,"  on  supervisory  training  that  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  listening  in  the  supervisory 
job.  It  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  i6-mm  sound- 
color  film  called  "Modern  Management  Films," 
developed  to  teach  and  encourage  discussion  of 
the  basic  principles  of  supervision.  The  new 
BNA  film  series  is  designed  to  constitute  a  train- 
ing program  for  supervisors.  The  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs  is  a  Washington  newsgathering 


organization,  which  regularly  reports  the  results 
of  negotiations  between  employers  and  unions 
in  several  of  its  publications. 


The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers has  prepared  two  new  pamphlets.  The 
first  is  Labor-Management  Relations  —  A  Loo^ 
Ahead,  by  Charles  R.  Sligh,  Jr.,  executive  vice 
president  of  NAM.  SUgh  concludes  that  unions 
have  tried  to  make  it  appear  that  when  industry 
speaks  out  against  union  abuses,  it  is  trying  to 
wreck  unions.  This  charge  is  obviously  false. 
Arguments  for  the  control  of  monojxjly  power 
do  not  question  the  right  of  unions  to  exist,  any 
more  than  arguments  for  regulation  of  monop- 
oly power  in  business  question  the  right  of  busi- 
ness to  exist. 

Labor  and  management,  according  to  Sligh, 
function  together  in  a  free  economy  seeking  a 
mutually  satisfactory  way  to  work  together.  "To 
build  together  the  abundant  and  glorious  future 
that  is  the  rightful  heritage  of  free  Americans 
requires  both  parties  to  act  responsibly,  intelli- 
gently and  constructively.  No  policy,  whether  it 
be  of  management  or  of  labor,  that  violates  the 
rights  of  the  individual  can  long  survive  in  a 
free  society." 

The  second  pamphlet  is  Should  A  Man 
Hai/e  to  Join  a  Union  to  Work?  by  Charles  A. 
Kothe,  vice  president.  Industrial  Relations  Di- 
vision, NAM.  This  paper  gives  the  management, 
labor  and  public  viewpoint  on  various  aspects  of 
right-to-work,  and  contends  that  compulsory 
unionism  is  not  compatible  with  the  American 
way  of  life. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


The  House  Magazine  Institute,  setting  the 
pace  for  industrial  editors,  has  redesigned  its 
publication,  HMl  Eye,  using  eye<atching,  no- 
cap  heads,  and  a  new  logo.  The  new  logo,  cre- 
ated by  Peter  Claydon,  features  a  new  treatment 
of  the  HMI  initials,  reversed,  above  the  "eye" 
symbol.  The  purpose  was  to  create  a  logo  which 
would  have  retentive  qualities  and  would  be- 
come an  easily  recognizable  trade-mark  for  the 


organization.  It  was  also  decided  to  use  the 
phrase,  "An  Association  of  Industrial  Communi- 
cations Specialists"  on  all  HMI  printed  material, 
the  editor  explains. 

Speaking  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  House 
Magazine  Institute,  C.  J.  Dover,  a  consultant  on 
employee  communications  for  General  Electric, 
described  the  evolution  of  content  and  purpose 
of  the  house  magazines  during  the  past  75  years. 
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He  found  there  were  three  periods:  the  "era  of 
entertainment,"  which  covered  the  pre-World 
War  II  period;  the  "era  of  information,"  of  the 
1940's,  and  the  "era  of  interpretation  and  per- 
suasion," from  the  1950's  on.  "The  content  of 
progressive  publications  today,"  he  said,  "is 
aimed  at  emphasizing  or  explaining  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  facts  in  terms  of  employee  interest, 
and  urging  employees  to  take  specific  action,  or 
to  accept  management's  honest  ideas  or  opin- 
ions." 

Dover  declared  that  the  sun  is  setting  on  the 
notion  that  the  editor  is  a  kind  of  disinterested 
third  party,  a  buffer  between  management  and 
employees,  a  straight  reporter  of  facts  in  the  best 
journalism  school  tradition.  He  said  that  the 
editor  "chose  up  sides"  when  he  accepted  his  job. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  management  team.  He  is 
paid  to  interpret  management's  viewpoints. 

In  conclusion  Dover  urged  the  editors  to 
face  up  to  the  role  each  plays  as  an  individual. 
"The  traditional  purposes  of  the  house  magazine 
—  to  entertain  and  to  inform  —  are  rapidly  being 
supplemented  by  new  dimensions  in  employee 
communications,  i.e.,  vigorous  interpretation  and 
persuasion  —  honestly  conceived,  courageously 
endorsed,  and  ethically  presented,"  he  said. 


The  Kirsh  Courier,  Sturgis,  Michigan,  runs 
a  feature  series,  "Meet  Your  Co-Worker."  An 
item  in  the  October  issue  explains  how  workers 
are  selected  for  these  articles.  Each  selection,  the 
editor  explains,  is  made  purely  on  a  lottery  basis. 
In  each  case,  a  different  group  of  individuals 
have  helped  select  the  clock  number  from  the 
company's  master  seniority  list.  It's  quite  a  proc- 
ess. For  example,  says  the  editor,  "the  employee 
featured  in  this  edition  of  the  Courier  was 
chosen  like  this:  various  members  of  the  Union 
Bargaining  Committee  were  asked  to  give  the 
first  number  that  came  to  their  minds  within  the 
range  of  0-9.  For  the  first  digit  of  the  number, 
the  limit  was  from  0-5  since  our  clock  numbers 
are  not  above  the  5000  range.  Keith  Gulp,  presi- 
dent of  the  Union,  responded  with  the  number 
3.  Leon  Hill  picked  the  second  digit  which  was 
7.  Bob  Marks  gave  i  as  his  number,  and  Hillard 


Homlar  gave  3.  This  random  collection  of  num- 
bers gave  us  the  clock  number,  3713.  When  the 
seniority  list  was  checked,  it  was  the  number  be- 
longing to  Gladys  A.  MiUiman."  Well,  that  gets 
a  lot  of  people  into  the  act,  and  the  detailed 
biography  of  the  "winner"  makes  interesting 
reading. 


The  Can  Opener  (Gontinental  Gan  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  Los  Angeles),  prints  a  column  by  the 
plant  manager,  J.  L.  Rowe,  "Management  Men- 
tions .  .  ."  In  one  of  his  latest  he  pleads,  "Don't 
Get  Mad."  A  picture  of  a  poster  illustrates  the 
column:  a  lion  is  roaring  at  a  mouse  with  the 
caption,  "Don't  get  mad,  talk  it  over.  Any  prob- 
lem can  be  worked  out."  Rowe  points  out  that 
too  often,  too  many  of  us  revert  to  the  primitive 
when  we  lose  our  tempers.  We  start  roaring  like 
hons  instead  of  using  our  heads.  Decent,  every- 
day courtesy  flies  out  the  window.  Our  emotions 
take  over  and  we  do  and  say  things  that  ordi- 
narily —  when  our  minds,  instead  of  our  emo- 
tions, are  in  control  —  would  be  disgusting  and 
impossible.  He  goes  on  to  remind  his  readers 
that  anger  takes  a  toll  on  health. 

Rowe  also  reports,  in  a  news  article,  on  the 
signing  of  the  labor  agreement  between  Gonti- 
nental Can  Company  and  the  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America.  Under  the  headline,  "Labor  and 
Management  Work  for  Common  Good,"  he  ex- 
plained that  both  members  of  management  and 
members  of  the  union  had  for  the  preceding  30 
days  worked  under  a  considerable  amount  of 
pressure.  After  detailing  some  of  the  pressures 
he  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  unfortunate  that 
all  of  these  pressures  must  have  added  to  them 
the  pressures  brought  about  by  the  normal  sea- 
sonal decline  of  our  business,  and  a  limited  cur- 
tailment as  a  result  of  some  shortages  in  mate- 
rials. He  explains  frankly  that,  "the  layoff  which 
we  had  is  certainly  the  result  of  these  last  facts. 
It  will  take  a  little  while  to  realign  our  position 
and  to  find  out  exactly  where  we  stand  with  re- 
gard to  demand  and  to  materials.  Your  manage- 
ment is  working  long  and  diligently  to  bring 
these  items  into  focus,  and  we  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  very  long  until  most  of  you  laid  off  will 
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be  called  back  to  work."  He  winds  up,  "wc  want 
to  tell  you  members  of  Local  1502  how  much  we 
appreciate  your  efforts  and  attitude  during  this 
recent  troublesome  month  and  sincerely  hope 
that  we  can  count  upon  your  continued  fine 
support  and  coof>cration."  Herb  Weit  is  the 
editor  of  The  Can  Opener. 


It's  a  safe  bet  that  this  clever  treatment  will 
make  offenders  think  twice  before  they  continue 
to  indulge  in  their  bad  habits.  A  picture  quiz 
invited  readers  to  guess  the  annual  cost  for  office 
supplies,  emphasizing  the  lesson  that  even  little 
things  add  up  to  a  lot  of  money  in  the  total  pic- 
ture of  production  cost. 


The  Little  Southerner  is  looking  very  good 
these  days  with  a  spanking  new  format,  excellent 
clear  print,  and  uncoated  paper  which  makes  it 
very  easy  to  read.  Glare  reflected  from  "slick" 
paper  which  makes  reading  irritating  is  a  pet 
peeve  of  mine.  Editor  Gerry  Covington  has  used 
a  touch  of  red  on  her  cover  and  masthead  which 
is  attractive.  In  a  clever  feature  article  she 
preaches  painlessly  against  waste.  "The  Case  of 
the  P-CT's,  the  P-B's,  and  the  R-B  C's"  brings 
home  the  cost  to  the  company  of  the  bad  habits 
of  paper-clip  twisting,  pencil-biting,  and  rubber- 
band  chewing.  Amusingly  illustrated  with  posed 
pictures  of  employees  indulging  in  said  bad  hab- 
its, the  article  drives  home  the  point  with  alarm- 
ing statistics  on  waste  of  "little"  things. 

The  workers,  according  to  the  editor,  are 
suffering  from  a  strange  disease.  The  disease 
was  not  new,  it  had  just  gone  unnoticed  and 
untreated.  Some  showed  open  signs  of  the  mal- 
ady. In  a  corner,  talking  on  the  telephone,  was  a 
bad  case:  the  rubber-band  chewing  type.  Across 
the  way  could  be  seen  a  pencil-biter,  also  an  ad- 
vanced case.  Then  at  close  range,  one  could  de- 
tect a  paper-clip  twister.  Suddenly  above  the  hum 
of  typewriters  and  other  office  machines,  a  desk 
drawer  slammed  and  a  petite  young  lady  popped 
her  well-chewed  gum  in  a  clean  sheet  of  white 
paper,  and  then  threw  it  in  her  already  full 
wastebasket. 

Who  arc  these  people,  asks  the  editor,  who 
suffer  from  this  widespread  disease  known  as 
"waste-itis?"  How  fast  does  it  spread.''  No  one 
knows,  but  one  thing  is  sure:  it's  highly  conta- 
gious. Most  of  us  suffer  from  it.  Take  a  closer 
look  at  the  people  around  you,  but  look  even 
more  closely  at  yourself. 


Sometime  in  the  future  we  hope  to 
have  a  report  on  some  of  the  Employee 
Handboof{s  that  have  unusual  features 
designed  to  attract  and  hold  the  employees' 
attention.  For  example,  the  Royal  McBee 
Company  of  Hartford.  Connecticut,  has  a 
cupid  with  a  halo  and  the  caption  "What 
We  Don't  Expect"  over  a  list  of  actions 
which  are  prohibited  to  the  employees. 

The  Acme  Electric  Corporation's  indus- 
trial relations  department  in  Cuba,  New  York, 
publishes  an  eight-page  magazine,  The  Ampli- 
fier. A  Memo  from  the  General  Plant  Manager 
keeps  readers  informed  on  a  variety  of  plant 
matters.  For  instance,  he  says  in  the  September- 
October  issue,  that  sales  continue  to  hold  at  ap- 
proximately the  same  level  as  they  have  been  for 
the  past  six  months.  Orders  on  most  lines  also 
continue  about  the  same.  There  have  been  no 
major  additions  to  machinery  or  equipment  since 
the  last  memo.  He  then  announces  some  changes 
in  personnel.  In  a  final  paragraph  of  the  brief 
accounting  he  says  that  "due  to  our  purchasing 
department  maintaining  a  favorable  relationship 
with  supplier  we  have  been  able  to  supplement 
our  steel  inventories  with  some  additional  steel 
purchases.  Because  of  this,  we  will  be  able  to 
continue  to  fabricate  steel  components  for  a  con- 
siderable period.  However,  should  the  strike  con- 
tinue unsettled  Acme  Electric  will  ultimately  be 
affected  as  will  most  of  the  other  industries  in 
the  country  which  require  steel  for  their  manu- 
facturing operations."  This  sort  of  matter-of- 
fact  description  of  the  current  business  situation 
seems  to  me  sure  to  create  a  wholesome  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  employees,  which  should 
in  turn  insure  intelligent  cooperation. 


-^^^ 


HELP  WANTED 

Placement — Educational-Research  organization  requires  a 
man  age  about  35  to  45  with  bachelor  degree  in  Chemistry 
or  Chemical  Engineering  and  advanced  work  in  Personnel, 
or  Psychology,  or  ScKiology  for  placement,  continuing  edu- 
cation and  faculty  relations  work.  Should  have  about  5  years 
experience  in  administrative  work.  Pleasant  Midwest  loca- 
tion with  some  travel  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  required.  Send 
resume  in  confidence  to  Box  663. 


(Of her    position    opportttnities   on 


lacing    this    page.) 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

Training  or  Industrial  Relations:  9  years  varied  experi- 
ence, including  3  years  top  level  training  administration,  2 
years  line  supervisor,  variety  of  staff  experience,  heavy  on 
systems  analysis.  B.A.,  M.A.  Age  32.  Require  $8,000.00 
minimum.    Reply  Box  651. 


Personnel  Executive:  Experienced  in  all  phases  of  person- 
nel management.  Will  organize  a  new  activity  or  direct  an 
existing  department.   M.B.A.   Age  40.   Reply  Box  652. 


Experience  and  Education.  Young  man  with  background 
as  assistant  personnel  manager  in  both  union  and  non-union 
medium  size  plants  seeks  an  opportunity  to  advance.  First 
hand  responsibility  for  most  phases  of  personnel  and  safety, 
leadership  positions  in  professional  and  community  activities, 
30  hours  graduate  study,  and  a  stable  young  family  round 
out  qualifications.    Reply  Box  656. 


Assistant  to  Personnel  Manager:  Young  man,  29,  mar- 
ried, B.S.  Degree,  2  Vi  years  diversified  experience,  employ- 
ment, testing,  job  analysis,  research,  wage  studies.  Desire 
greater  challenge  and  responsibilities,  salary  $6500.  Reply 
Box  657. 


Personnel  Recruiter-Assistant  Personkel  or  Industrial 
Relations  Manager  or  Staff  Assistant:  College  degree 
plus  additional  study  Personnel.  Age  31,  single.  Will  relo- 
cate, free  to  travel  (full  time).  3  years  diversified  experience 
one  company,  all  phases  of  personnel.  Strong  background 
in  professional  employment,  college  recruiting,  wage  salary 
administration,  safety,  industrial  relations.  Primary  interest 
general  personnel  with  emphasis  on  professional  employment 
and  college  recruitment.    Reply  Box  658. 


Personnel  Director  or  Corporate  Staff  Position:  Inter- 
ested in  employment  including  college  recruiting,  salary 
administration,  policies,  management  development,  training, 
benefits.  15  years  experience.  Master's  degree  and  college 
teaching  in  personnel  management.  Age  39.  Will  relocate. 
Reply  Box  662. 


Safety  Director:  Eleven  years  experience  in  Industrial  and 
Insurance  Fleet  Safety.  Capable  of  setting  up  and  adminis- 
tering entire  safety  program.  Excellent  health.  Willing  to 
relocate.    Reply  Box  664. 


Personnel  Administration:  Age  27,  married.  Expect  to 
receive  Ph.D.  in  June  i960.  No  practical  experience  but 
willing  to  learn.  Interested  in  Company  that  wants  to  train 
a  man  for  future  responsibility.  If  interested  in  more  infor- 
mation send  job  application.  Norbert  J.  Esscr,  105-B  Eagle 
Heights  Apts.,  Madison  5,  Wise. 


Advertisements  will  be  accepted  for  this  section  at  50(  a  line  for  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  two  insertions; 
20%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers,  Personnel 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  2}9,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in  advertisement. 
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A  Short  Sermon  on  Behavior 

By  David  Ogilvy 

It  is  my  custom  on  these  occasions  (year-end  sta£F  meetings)  to  preach  a  short 
sermon — ^to  tell  you  what  kind  of  behavior  we  admire,  and  what  kind  of  be> 
havior  we  do  not  admire. 


1.  First,  we  admire  people  who 
work  hard  and  give  good  value  in 
return  for  their  salary.  We  dislike  lazy 
people  who  don't  pull  their  weight  in 
the  boat. 

2.  We  admire  people  with  first- 
class  brains,  because  you  cannot  run 
a  great  advertising  agency  without 
brainy  people. 

3.  We  admire  people  who  avoid 
politics — office  politics,  I  mean. 

4.  We  admire  people  who  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions.  We  de- 
spise toadies  who  suck  up  to  their 
bosses;  they  are  generally  the  same 
people  who  bully  their  subordinates. 

5.  We  admire  the  great  profes- 
sionals, the  craftsmen  who  do  their 
jobs  with  superlative  excellence.  We 
notice  that  these  people  always  respect 
the  professional  expertise  of  their 
teammates. 

6.  We  admire  people  who  hire 
subordinates  who  are  good  enough  to 
succeed  them.  We  pity  people  who 
are  so  insecure  that  they  feel  com- 
pelled to  hire  inferior  specimens  as 
their  subordinates. 


7.  We  admire  people  who  practice 
delegation.  The  more  you  delegate, 
the  more  responsibility  will  be  loaded 
upon  you.  The  less  you  delegate,  the 
less  you  can  achieve. 

3.  We  admire  people  who  build  up 
and  develop  their  subordinates,  be- 
cause this  is  the  only  way  your  man- 
agement can  promote  from  within  the 
ranks.  We  never  like  having  to  go 
outside  to  fill  important  jobs,  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  that  will 
never  be  necessary. 

9.  We  admire  people  with  gende 
manners  who  treat  other  people  po- 
litely— particidarly  people  who  sell 
things  to  us.  We  abhor  rudeness. 

10.  We  admire  people  who  keep 
their  offices  tidy  and  shipshape. 

11.  We  admire  kindly  people,  who 
treat  their  colleagues  like  human 
beings  and  go  out  of  their  way  to  make 
new  members  of  the  staff  feel  at  home. 

12.  We  admire  people  who  are 
good  citizens  in  their  home  communi- 
ties— people  who  work  for  their  local 
hospitals,  the  PTA,  the  church,  the 
community  chest  and  so  on. 
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Conference  Calendar 


MARCH 

14-18   Hollywood,  Florida.  Hollywood  Beach  Hotel 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  32nd  Institute  on  Industrial  Relations,  Sybyl 
S.  Patterson,  Ass't.  Vice  Pres.  Ind.  Rel.  Division,  NAM,  2  East  48th  Street,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y. 

17  Boston,  Mass.  The  Somerset. 

National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc.  General  Session.  NICE,  460  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

24  New  Haven,  Conn.   Yale  University. 

Connecticut  Personnel  Association.  Annual  Conference.  Raymond  S.  Mann,  The 
Barden  Corporation,  Danbury,  Conn. 

30-31  Durham,  North  Carolina.  Duke  University. 

April  I  Du\e  University.  Southeastern  Personnel  Conference.  Secretary,  Southeastern  Per- 
sonnel Conference,  Duke  University,  Durham,  N.  C. 

APRIL 

7-8    New  York,  N.  Y.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel. 

Society  for  Admncement  of  Management.  15th  Annual  Management  Engineering 
Conference.  SAM,  74 -5th  Aveue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

21-22  Memphis,  Tenn.  Peabody  Hotel 

The  University  of  Tennessee.  Tennessee  Industrial  Personnel  Conference.  Roy  F. 
Center,  Jr.  Director,  Conferences  and  Institutes,  University  Extension  Bldg.  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn. 

26-28  Rochester,  New  York 

American  Association  of  Industrial  Nurses.  i8th  Annual  Conference.  The  American 
Association  of  Industrial  Nurses,  170  E.  6ist  Street,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

27-30  New  York,  N.  Y.  Statler-Hilton  Hotel 

International  Association  of  Personnel  Women.  loth  Annual  Conference.  Hulda  G. 
Lawrence,  First  Vice  President,  295  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

28-29  Toronto,  Canada.  Royal  York  Hotel 

Personnel  Association  of  Toronto  Inc.  i8th  Annual  Conference.  D.  B.  Eddy,  Chair- 
man, Public  Relations  Committee,  Personnel  Association  of  Toronto  Inc.  170  Bloor 
St.  West  Toronto  5,  Ont.  Canada. 
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S^Ut<n  to^  ^ecuUn.:- 


What  Constitutes  Good  Grace  and  Per- 
formance in  an  organization?  One  man's  ideas 
are  reprinted  on  our  second  cover.  David  Ogilvy, 
president  of  Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Mather,  large 
New  York  advertising  agency,  is  prone  to  pro- 
mulgate points  and  rules,  according  to  an  ar- 
ticle in  Advertising  Age  (Jan.  4,  i960).  He 
usually  delivers  a  short  "sermon"  to  a  year-end 
staff  meeting.  We  thought  this  year's  preach- 
ment by  Mr.  Ogilvy  was  worth  repeating  for 
our  readers.  Mr.  Charles  J.  Graham,  managing 
editor  of  Advertising  Age,  Chicago,  graciously 
granted  us  the  necessary  permission. 


Doris  D.  Hay 


Some  of  our  most  useful  articles  are 
made  from  talks  given  by  experienced  personnel 
men.  We  welcome  them  and  even  if  the  sub- 
ject is  one  the  Personnel  Journal  has  recently 
covered  we  get  to  know  how  the  practicing  per- 
sonnel person  is  thinking. 

Wallace  Jamie,  formerly  a  general  person- 
nel director  for  the  Carnation  Company  sent  us 
a  talk  on  the  importance  of  Public  Relations  to 
personnel  administration. 

We  had  already  scheduled  such  an  article 
but  were  struck  by  a  reference  to  the  necessity 
for  economy  now  felt  which  is  leading  to  the 
reconsideration  of  fringe  benefits.  He  mentioned 
that  the  American  Brake  Shoe  Company  had 
cancelled  their  coffee  breaks  saying  that  the 
saving  of  $200,000,  would  help  prevent  salary 
cuts. 

When  we  wrote  and  asked  him  to  write  us 
an  article  on  fringe  benefits  and  what  he  had 
called  a  contracting  economy  (he  made  this 
speech  in  October)  he  refused  on  the  ground  he 
was  no  longer  in  personnel  but  said  we  might 
use  his  reference  to  curtailment  of  benefits  to 
stimulate  other  possible  authors. 

Can  you  take  away  from  employees  what 
has  been  given  them  and  if  so,  how  do  you  do  it 
and  keep  them  satisfied? 


Right-to-work  in  Practice  by  Frederick 
Myers  is  one  of  the  recent  publications  of  the 
Fund  of  the  Republic.  This  is  a  deviation  from 
the  original  purpose  of  the  grant  in  1952  estab- 
lished by  the  Ford  Foundation  which  was  to 
defend  and  advance  the  principles  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  the  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights.  In  1956  it  was  decided  to  make 
the  principles  of  the  Founding  Fathers  more  real 
and  vital  to  Americans  today. 

One  line  of  investigation  is  the  relationship 
of  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  the  Corpora- 
tion and  also  to  his  Trade  Union. 

Clark  Kerr  wrote  a  24  page  pamphlet  on 
Unions  and  Union  Leaders  0/  Their  own  Choos- 
ing which  was  published  in  1957.  A  1959  report 
is  Pension  Funds  and  Economic  Freedom  by 
Robert  Tilove.  Single  copies  of  these  reports 
are  available  without  charge.  Write  The  Fund 
of  the  Republic,  60  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y. 


Fred  A.  Auman,  Training  Supervisor, 
Philadelphia  Gas  Works,  writes  us: 

I  am  not  submitting  this  on  Company  letter- 
head because  it  is  my  personal  criticism. 

I  can't  resist  the  impulse  to  criticize  the 
article  entitled  "Toughen  Up,  Management"  by 
Horace  Y.  Bassett  which  appeared  in  your 
October,  1959  issue. 

At  one  point  in  the  article  Mr.  Bassett  lists 
eight  "normal  wants  and  desires  of  employees"; 
of  which  at  least  six  are  those  needs  commonly 
associated  by  psychologists  with  the  insecure, 
conformist  type  of  individual.  However,  in 
following  paragraphs  he  mentions  among  the 
problems  which  management  must  solve,  the 
concept  of  "cradle-to-the-grave  philosophy,"  and 
"pride  of  workmanship."  The  very  needs  which 
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Mr.  Bassett  cites  as  "normal": 

a.  sense  of  belonging. 

b.  sense  of  certainty. 

d.  peace  of  mind — absence  of  unnecessary 
worry  and  mental  strain. 

g.  freedom  from  frustration,  etc. 
are  those  which  have  contributed  significantly 
to  the  establishment  of  the  so  called  "cradle-to- 
the-grave  philosophy."  The  insecure  individual 
has  traded  the  frustration  and  the  uncertainty 
of  initiative  for  the  security  of  the  collective 
group,  whether  it  be  government,  labor  union, 
or  what  have  you.  I  would  also  be  very  much 
interested  in  knowing  how  Mr.  Bassett  proposes 
instilling  a  pride  of  workmanship  in  the  worker 
who  is  a  member  of  a  work  group  which  proba- 
bly has  as  its  ideal  the  minimum  acceptable 
standard  of  quality  and  quantity.  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  the  "normal"  individual  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Bassett  would  have  neither  the 
courage  nor  the  initiative  to  risk  the  censure  of 
his  fellows  by  parting  from  the  group  standard. 

The  article  does  illustrate,  perhaps  acciden- 
tally, however,  the  great  dilemma  facing  many 
Americans,  both  workers  and  managers,  today; 
namely,  how  to  be  both  a  conforming  organiza- 
tion man  and  a  rugged,  pioneering  individualist. 


Any  chance  you  haven't  opened  your  copy 
of  The  Status  Seekers  to  page  loo.''  The  pub- 
lisher, David  McKay  Company,  Inc.  119  West 
40th  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  says  there  is  a 
letter  there  entitling  the  finder  to  a  certified 
check  for  $100,  if  he  is  the  lucky  possessor  of 
the  one  hundred  thousand  and  first  copy. 


Sixty  young  men,  citizens  of  all  the  coun- 
tries in  Europe  as  well  as  two  Americans  are  at- 
tending a  new  Institute  of  Business  Administra- 
tion created  and  supported  by  French  enterprise, 
patterned  on  the  Harvard  School  of  Business. 

The  beautiful  Fontainebleau  Chateau  has 
been  made  available  at  a  nominal  cost  by  the 
French  Ministry  of  Culture. 

There  are  27  in  the  faculty,  three  of  whom 
are  Americans,  twelve  are  French,  three  are 
German  and  there  is  one  each  from  Belgium, 


Canada,  Egypt,  The  Netherlands,  Switzerland 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Instruction  is  given  by  lectures  and  discus- 
sions following  the  Harvard-developed  case 
method.  Students  are  selected  on  the  basis  of 
scholastic  record,  extra  curricular  accomplish- 
ment, working  record  (if  any)  and  aptitude  for 
leadership.  Fees  for  each  student  are  700,000 
francs  (about  $1,400.)  which  includes  tuition, 
lodging,  laundry  and  food  for  the  ten  month 
school  year.  For  more  details  write  to  France 
Actuelle,  221  Southern  Bldg.  Washington,  D.  C. 


About  300  Concerns  and  Institutes  in  The 
Netherlands  have  a  suggestion  system  which 
produced  together  more  than  30,000  suggestions 
for  improvements  in  1958.  About  9000  of  these 
ideas  (30%)  could  be  put  into  practice.  These 
usable  suggestions  yielded  a  total  reward  of 
350.000  guilders  for  the  entrants,  i.e.  a  premium 
of  nearly  39  guilders  for  each  accepted  sugges- 
tion. 

These  data  have  been  published  in  connec- 
tion with  a  survey  recently  held  by  the  Sugges- 
tion Box  Center  of  the  Netherlands  Institute  for 
Efficiency  (NIVE,  Laan  van  Meerdervoort  436, 
Den  Haag,  Netherlands). 

Apart  from  rewards  80%  of  the  Netherlands 
industry  also  pay  encouragement  premiums,  e.g. 
cigarettes,  coupons  for  books  or  bonbons  but  as 
a  rule  money  gifts  averaging  f.  2.50  a  f.  5. — 
An  encouragement  premium  is  granted  if  the 
suggestion  deserves  appreciation  for  some  reason 
or  other  although  it  cannot  be  put  into  practice. 


We  Have  at  Hand  a  Biography  of  An- 
other Woman  who  has  come  a  long  way  in 
personnel.  From  time  to  time  we  hope  to  pre- 
sent outstanding  women  with  the  idea  of  en- 
couraging our  women  readers.  Possibly  it  may 
also  give  somebody  in  the  top  ranks  in  personnel 
the  idea  of  how  much  talent  can  be  found  down 
the  line. 

Miss  Dee  Aufderheide  is  the  Employment 
Manager  of  Anheuser-Busch,  Inc.,  a  St.  Louis 
brewing  company  with  a  total  annual  sales 
volume  exceeding  $300,000,000.00. 
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Miss  Aufderheide  directs  the  activities  of  the 
Employment  Section  involving  recruitment, 
selection  and  placement,  also  transfers  and  pro- 
motion of  personnel  including  technical,  salaried 
and  plant  employees  at  Anheuser-Busch's  St. 
Louis  Plant.  She  is  news  coordinator  for  the 
Anheuser-Busch  employee  publication,  Bud- 
I  caster.  She  directs  the  Suggestion  Program  and 
!  is  in  charge  of  several  employee  services  includ- 
ing the  counseling  of  employees,  Annual  Service 
Award  Banquet,  United  Fund  Drive,  Red  Cross 
blood  donor  program.  Chest  X-Ray  program,  etc. 
Summarizing,  she  is  responsible  for  the  employ- 
ment functions  for  all  St.  Louis  operations  in- 
volving over  6,000  employees. 

Miss  Aufderheide  joined  Anheuser-Busch  in 
1944  as  secretary  to  the  assistant  personnel  man- 
ager and  a  junior  interviewer.  She  became  As- 
sistant Employment  Manager  in  1947  and  was 


appointed  Employment  Manager  in  1958. 

Prior  to  her  association  with  Anheuser- 
Busch,  Miss  Aufderheide  was  a  full-time  staff 
member  with  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  in 
St.  Louis,  serving  throughout  World  War  IL 
She  directed  organizational  work  of  clerical 
volunteers. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  Roosevelt  High  School 
in  St.  Louis,  her  birthplace,  and  holds  a  certifi- 
cate of  personnel  administration  from  Washing- 
ton University. 

Miss  Aufderheide  is  a  member  and  past 
president  of  the  Personnel  Women  of  Greater 
St.  Louis.  She  has  served  as  vice-president  of 
the  International  Association  of  Personnel  Wom- 
en and  was  Chairman  of  the  association's  fifth 
annual  conference,  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1955.  She 
also  is  a  member  of  the  Industrial  Press  Associ- 
ation. 
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Tell  Your  People  First 


By  R.  Thurman  Taylor 

Executive  Secretary 

Gaston  County  Associated  Industries,  Inc. 

Gastonia,  North  Carolina 


COMMUNICATIONS,  someooe  has  said,  is  not 
a  chapter  in  the  book  of  management— it 
is  the  whole  book.  The  supreme  value  of  com- 
munications with  each  segment  of  a  company's 
publics  is  fully   recognized. 

But  who  are  these  publics.-'  At  first  glance, 
the  basic  list  is  simple:  employees,  stockholders, 
customers,  the  community,  trade  media,  perhaps 
even  competitors.  But  the  layer  cake  structure 
of  these  publics  drastically  alters  that  simplified 
picture.  The  proverbial  pebble  is  dropped  into 
a  pool,  and  hke  industry's  audiences,  concentric 
circles  widen  ever  outward. 

The  challenge  facing  purposeful  management 
today  is  to  define  its  public  and  to  know  how 
to  reach  it,  and  reach  it  meaningfully. 

"Who  is  your  most  important  public?"  The 
question  has  been  asked  in  industry  sessions  and 
in  formal  surveys  all  over  the  country,  in  all 
kinds  of  business.  The  single  answer  outnum- 
bering all  others  was,  "employees."  "Employees 
are  the  most  important  segment  of  our  public." 

Let's  take  one  employee  and  call  him  Harry 
Smith.  His  job  is  a  lathe  operator  in  a  growing 
industrial  community  in  the  South.  Harry 
Smith,  though,  is  many  individuals  himself,  a 
miniature  illustration  of  how  varied  even  a 
segment  of  a  public  may  be.  On  the  job  he  is 
good  old  Harry,  the  lathe  operator,  an  employee. 
But  he  is  also  a  father,  a  husband,  a  fisherman, 
an  auto  driver,  a  church-goer,  a  consumer  of 
goods  in  his  community.  Perhaps  his  family  in- 
cludes a  son  and  a  daughter  who  are  active  in 
the  Scouts,  in  community  or  school  sports  or 
other  group  activity;  his  wife  belongs  to  at  least 
one  active  womens'  organization  and  is  a  steady 
church-goer  and   worker. 


Of  all  a  company's  "publics"  its  em- 
ployees are  the  most  important.  The  atti' 
tudes  of  your  people,  favorable  or  un- 
favorable, are  largely  the  result  of  your 
communications  success  or  failure,  and 
from  your  people  the  word  goes  out  in 
ever  widening  circles  like  ripples  on  a 
quiet  pond.  The  author  cites  several  in- 
stances in  which  communications  went 
awry.  Live  right,  he  says,  and  tell  your 
people  about  it  first. 


Harry  is  progressing  in  his  job,  feels  secure 
and  recognized,  his  family  and  he  are  healthy 
and  happy,  and  he  is  sufficiently  informed  on 
company  matters  to  intelligently  and  truthfully 
discuss  his  job  and  his  firm  whenever  the  occa- 
sion arises.  But  presume  for  a  moment  that  all 
the  positiveness  in  Harry's  life  were  reversed. 
Then,  as  a  communications  carrier,  he  has  all 
the  effectiveness  of  a  runaway  dynamite  truck. 

Negativism,  uncertainty  and  lack  of  company 
knowledge  is  a  contagion  transmitted  to  his  wife 
and  children,  to  his  fellow  workers,  to  his  garage 
mechanic,  the  newspaper  boy,  the  grocer,  the 
barber,  the  milkman  —  to  every  person  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact.  And  the  word 
spreads  further  from  those  contacted  individuals, 
spreads  and  becomes  garbled,  and  often  riddled 
with  inaccuracies  and  untruths. 

A  report  from  Dayton,  Ohio,  illustrates  the 
{X)int.  A  buyer  in  the  cosmetics  business  arrived 
in  town  to  visit  a  firm  who  could  supply  his 
own  business  with  a  line  of  necessary  support 
products.     Registering  in  his  hotel,  passing  the 
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time  of  day  with  ihe  clerk,  the  buyer  memioned 
that  he  was  planning  to  visit  the  ABC  Com- 
pany. "Keep  your  guard  up,"  the  clerk  grinned. 
"I  hear  they're  a  real  crank  outfit." 

His  interest  aroused,  the  buyer  chatted  sev- 
eral minutes  with  the  clerk.  He  discovered  that 
the  man's  sister  was  employed  at  the  firm  and 
that  she  had  informed  him  on  many  occasions 
of  the  get-tough  policies  and  the  general  lack  of 
company  understanding  among  the  employees. 
"In  fact,"  the  clerk  said,  "she  and  many  others 
would  probably  jump  at  the  chance  to  change 
jobs." 

Later  the  buyer  confirmed  that  the  story 
he  had  heard  was  more  or  less  true,  although 
somewhat  distorted.  Since  his  buying  trip  was 
only  an  exploratory  one,  he  did  not  place  his 
order  with  the  firm.  One  misinformed  dissatis- 
fied employee  cost  the  company  a  fat  order. 

Another  example  comes  from  a  southern 
personnel  clearing  agency.  A  young  engineer 
had  qualified  for  an  interview  with  a  large 
construction  firm  in  Alabama.  The  agency  had 
worked  with  him  through  all  the  stages  of 
recruitment  to  resume  handling.  All  that  re- 
mained was  his  personal  interview,  and  the  ad- 
vance word  was  that  the  applicant  had  the  job 
wrapped  up. 

The  day  before  he  was  to  leave  for  the  in- 
terview —  an  expense-paid  flight  —  the  applicant 
telephoned  the  agency  and  said  he  had  changed 
his  mind.  He  had  decided  that  he  didn't  want 
to  work  for  the  company  after  all.  Questioning 
revealed  that  he  had  developed  apprehensions 
about  his  security  there,  after  meeting  a  former 
employee  by  chance.  The  former  employee  had 
blasted  the  company. 

Granted  the  former  employee  might  have 
been  a  sour-grapes  individual.  The  fact  remains 
that  the  company  story  he  related  to  the  eager 
applicant  killed  that  applicant's  enthusiasm  for 
the  job.  Time,  effort  and  funds  were  wasted, 
and  at  that  moment  the  firm  still  needed  an  en- 
gineer! 

Poor  Public  Relations 

Improperly  informed  employees  are  poor 
public  relations  representatives  of  any  company, 


large  or  small.  Since  the  fault  starts  with  com- 
munications which  shape  an  employee's  atti- 
tudes, the  employee  himself  may  be  hurt.  His 
production,  self-development,  loyalty,  morale 
and  incentive  may  be  harmfully  influenced. 

On  the  other  hand,  informed,  company- 
integrated  employees  are  proud  of  their  work, 
of  their  company  and  of  their  identity  with  it. 
They  are  quick  to  speak  well  of  it. 

Even  well-intentioned  companies  miss  the 
boat  at  times.  A  textile  mill  in  North  Carolina, 
concluding  negotiations  for  an  increase  in  em- 
ployees' wages,  recognized  the  need  for  im- 
mediate reporting  of  the  event. 

One  small,  apparently  insignificant  wrench 
was  thrown  into  the  communications  work, 
however.  Conscious  of  relations  with  the  com- 
munity and  of  the  deadlines  of  the  local  daily 
newspaper,  company  officials  raced  the  clock  to 
have  the  story  in  the  hands  of  the  downtown 
newspaper  in  time  for  the  p.m.  edition.  They 
made  it.  Unfortunately,  the  first  word  that  em- 
ployees received  of  the  increase  in  wages  was 
what  they  read  in  the  newspaper.  Next  day  a 
memo  was  issued  from  the  office  of  the  vice 
president,  reporting  the  wage  increase.  The 
general  plant  reaction  was,  "Now  they  tell  us!" 

Another  story  along  the  same  lines  concerns 
a  Georgia  aviation  firm.  Management  officials 
were  in  Alabama  to  sign  a  new  military-flying 
training  contract.  At  the  Georgia  plant  people 
were  ready  to  make  the  announcement  to  em- 
ployees just  as  quickly  as  they  received  a  tele- 
phone call  announcing  the  signing. 

In  this  case,  an  external  wrench  was  thrown 
into  the  communications  works.  Military  com- 
munications personnel,  with  knowledge  of  the 
difference  in  the  time  zones  and  varying  news- 
paper copy  deadlines,  released  the  contract-sign- 
ing story  to  the  wire  services  ahead  of  time. 
Ten  o'clock  in  Alabama  was  eleven  o'clock  in 
Georgia.  The  story  broke  over  the  radio  sta- 
tions serving  the  Georgia  location.  Employees, 
hearing  it  for  the  first  time,  asked  embarrassing 
questions.  A  shift  break  was  due  to  leave  at 
noon.  By  the  time  company  officials  had  con- 
firmed the  story,  the  newspaper  had  called  for 
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Statements  and  the  noon  shift  had  departed. 
Revisions  were  needed  in  the  advance  release 
prepared  for  company  distribution.  During  the 
changes,  the  2:15  shift  went  home.  Those  who 
hadn't  heard  the  story  on  radio  read  it  that 
evening  in  the  newspaper. 

But  the  company  made  the  effort,  and  as 
employees  on  the  regular  day  shift  left  the  plant, 
they  each  received  a  correct,  interpretive  com- 
pany memo  on  the  subject.  For  many,  this 
release  was  their  first  knowledge  of  the  new 
contract.  For  the  earlier  shifts  which  missed 
the  gate  memo  but  heard  of  it  next  day,  they 
felt  pacified  that  the  company  was  in  there  pitch- 
ing and  that,  at  least,  the  company  memo  they 
received,  although  a  day  late,  was  a  more  fully- 
rounded  report  which  satisfied  their  curiosity  as 
to  the  effect  the  new  contract  had  on  them. 

Factors  in  Company  Communications 

Timeliness:  It's  a  big,  important  factor  in 
company  communications.  We  all  know  we 
cannot  compete  with  the  wire  services.  But  if 
every  attempt  is  made  to  disseminate  company 
news  with  the  best  timing  possible,  a  major 
hurdle  has  been  cleared. 

Life  Right:  The  ramifications  of  that  sub- 
ject are  endless.  But  basically,  a  company,  or 
management,  which  "lives  right'  recognizes  its 
employees,  develops  their  talents,  gives  meaning- 
ful, personal  recognition,  realizes  their  industrial 
and  personal  needs  and  takes  active  steps  to 
satisfy  them. 

Tell  People  About  It:  Once  a  company's 
various  publics  are  properly  defined— and  the 
employee  is  recognized  as  the  most  important 
segment  of  that  wide  audience— the  remaining 
challenge  to  management  is  the  utilization  of 
the  tools  at  its  disposal  to  tell  the  publics  their 
story. 

Among  the  many  communications  vehicles 
available  or  operating  within  most  companies 
are  the  house  organ,  management  newsletters  or 
memos,  bulletin  boards,  meetings,  committees, 
handbooks,  suggestion  and  other  incentive  pro- 
grams, alliance  or  at  least  a  working  attitude  and 
procedure  with  the  local  press  and  trade  media, 
employee  recreation,  and  corporate  citizenship. 


Let's  examine  only  two  of  that  group. 

House  Organs:  Once  little  more  than  gos- 
sip sheets  produced  as  a  collateral  duty  by  dis- 
interested personnel,  house  organs  today  have 
grown  in  professional  dimension  to  become  im- 
portant communications  mediums.  Over  10,000 
first-rate  publications  are  published  in  this  coun- 
try by  communications-minded  industries.  Their 
editors  are  considered  not  just  journalism  me- 
chanics, but  authentic  voices  of  management. 

Concerned  managers  would  do  well  to  re- 
examine their  house  organs,  their  budgets,  and 
their  editors  with  an  eye  toward  improving  a 
most  valuable  tool  that  reaches  employees,  cus- 
tomers, stockholders  and  the  community  in  an 
attractive,  readable  and  highly  informative  man- 
ner. For  persuasive  communications,  manage- 
ment would  have  to  seek  far  for  a  better  vehicle. 

Corporate  Citizenship:  An  active  communi- 
ty life  on  the  part  of  the  company  and  its 
people  adds  dimensions  to  the  firm's  stature,  not 
only  as  an  economic  asset  in  the  area  but  as  an 
identity.  Corporate  citizenship  proves  an  in- 
valuable training  ground  for  furthering  the  aims 
of  company  communications,  as  well  as  for  pro- 
viding the  ingredients  for  managerial  develop- 
ment among  its  talented  personnel. 

Informed,  good-attitude  employees,  the  rec- 
ord indicates,  support  campaigns  with  greater 
contributions  then  ill-informed,  bad-attitude  em- 
ployees. The  company  with  a  weak  communi- 
cations structure  will  average  from  44  cents  to 
99  cents  per  capita  in  employee  giving,  while  the 
firm  with  a  strong,  flexible  communications  pro- 
gram will  average  all  the  way  up  to  $25.72  per 
capita.  There  is  a  story  to  tell  when  company 
donations  assist  a  community  in  realizing  the 
goal  in  any  drive. 

Employees  who  are  active  in  civic  clubs— 
perhaps  achieving  chairmanships  or  officer  posi- 
tions— will  be  recognized  in  the  local  papers  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  in  the  house  organ  as 
well.  At  the  same  time,  the  employee  in  the 
club  is  exposed  to  invaluable  training  in  com- 
mittee work,  crcativeness,  idea-making  and  de- 
cision-making, all  ingredients  which  a  manager- 
in-the-making  needs. 
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It  Pays  to  "Tell  All" 

In  the  house  organ  wise  management  is 
daily  discovering  that  it  pays  not  to  avoid  con- 
troversial news.  If  an  event  has  sufficient  meat 
to  become  controversial  in  the  first  place,  man- 
agement may  be  certain  that  it  contains  all  the 
necessary  ingredients  of  a  story.  They  may  be 
doubly  sure,  then,  that  the  story  will  be  told— 
in  the  newspapers,  in  other  media,  and  most 
certainly  by  word-of-mouth.  Companies  that 
try  to  sugarcoat  the  facts,  feeding  employees 
sweet-sounding  phrases  about  teamwork  and 
family  spirit,  are  only  fooling  themselves. 

Tell  Your  Story:  But  in  the  telling,  in- 
clude the  skeleton  that  makes  a  body  out  of  the 
story.  Include  the  famous  five  W's— who,  what, 
when,  where  and  why,  leading  with  whichever 
one  is  most  important  to  the  story.  Don't  for- 
get that  the  important  "how"  should  be  included 
in  nearly  every  case.  And  don't  stop  with  the 
satisfying  thought  that  you  have  issued  a  story 
in  creditable  journaHstic  style.  You  must  also 
have: 

Honesty:  Facts  will  speak  for  themselves. 
Tell  the  story  honestly  to  each  of  your  audiences 
without  juggling  the  facts  to  fit  the  audience. 
Employees  will  recognize  honesty  when  they 
see  it,  and  respect  the  company  for  it. 

Credibility :  If  your  stories  and  your  day-to- 
day dealings  with  employees  have  been  honest 
and  believable,  continue  the  sound  practice  in 
all  your  communications.  Based  on  perform- 
ance, if  management  can  be  believed  and  trusted, 
90  fjer  cent  of  the  communications  hurdle  is 
cleared,  if  credibility  is  maintained. 

Interpretation:  Include  in  your  releases  the 
definition  of  the  subject  at  hand,  its  relationship 
to  the  company  at  large,  and  most  importantly, 
its  relationship  and  effect  on  the  employee  audi- 
ence you  are  attempting  to  reach.  The  "why" 
and  "how"  of  the  story  is  invaluable  in  selling 
the  whole  story.  An  employee  may  experience 
passing  interest  in  the  fact  that  the  company  has 
opened  or  closed  a  plant  six  states  away,  but 
what  will  really  hook  him  is  how  such  a  move 
touches  him,  here  and  now. 


And  most  importantly,  if  you  feel  all  other 
factors  are  considered  in  your  communications 
to  your  most  important  public,  follow-through 
and  follow-up!  The  follow-through  and  follow- 
up  system  applies  most  to  a  group  that  can  make 
or  break  a  communications  program.  They  are 
the  supervisors.  If  they  know  the  program,  its 
functions  and  its  vehicles,  they  can  do  a  fine 
job  for  you. 

Continuous  training,  however,  is  essential. 
New  supervisors  come  in,  older  ones  leave,  up- 
ward and  lateral  moves  change  the  personnel 
picture.  Continuous  on-the-job  communications 
training  is  necessary  to  keep  the  new  communi- 
cations carriers  abreast  of  their  own  responsibili- 
ties and  of  changing  ideas. 

An  actor  on  stage  will  not  project  his  per- 
sonability  past  his  own  stumbling  feet  if  he 
fails  to  communicate  with  his  audience,  nor  will 
a  company  become  an  identity  and  a  personality 
if  it  doesn't  do  everything  within  its  talent  and 
resources  to  reach  all  its  publics. 

Live  right  and  tell  people  about  it  .  .  .  but 
wherever  possible,  tell  your  employees  about  it 
first. 
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//-« -^  T  E  HAVE  COME  A  LONG  WAY  IN  DEVELOPING 

yy  a  bonus  plan,"  a  President  of  a  medi- 
um-sized company  said.  "We  used  to  give  out 
bonuses  on  the  way  we  felt  that  particular  morn- 
ing. 'Discretionary,'  we  called  it.  We  really 
could  not  hang  our  hat  on  anything  and  give 
our  people  any  understanding  on  the  basis  of  the 
bonus. 

"We  changed  to  giving  a  bonus  depending 
upon  salary.  Since  we  had  a  good  base-salary  pro- 
gram, and  performance  formed  a  good  part  of 
salary,  we  felt  we  had  a  good  bonus  basis.  But 
then  we  started  to  see  that  salary  might  have 
too  many  things  mixed  up  in  it.  It  takes  in  past 
performance,  seniority,  and  past  opportunities 
taken  or  muffed.  Salaries  reflected  cumulative 
performance,  and  we  wanted  to  reward  bonus- 
able  performance  during  just  the  last  year. 

"We  looked  for  a  method  that  would  disuU 
out  of  salary  those  considerations  that  would  give 
us  a  measure  of  the  past  year's  accomplishments. 
We  settled  on  a  method  by  which  we  measured 
two  things:  (i)  a  person's  opportunity  to  affect 
corporate  success,  modified  by  (2)  the  degree  to 
which  a  person  took  advantage  of  this  opportun- 
ity. 

"The  measure  of  the  first  of  these,  opportun- 
ity, is  the  'accountability'  found  in  one  job, 
related  to  all  of  the  other  jobs  which  are  eligible 
for  bonus  consideration.  A  good  every-day  way 
to  get  at  the  accountability  of  a  job  is  to  ask: 
'What  difference  does  satisfactory  performance 
of  the  job  make  to  the  company,  or  can  it,  or 
should  it  make.'"  Our  means  for  measuring 
accountability  set  up  criteria  by  which  we  could 
answer  this  question. 


How  do  you  determine  Who  is  entitled 
to  What  Share  of  the  "bonus  pot"?  The 
authors  present  a  plan  that  makes  a  lot 
of  sense  to  a  number  of  important  com- 
panies. It  takes  into  consideration  both 
the  executives'  Opportunity  to  contribute 
to  company  profits,  out  of  which  the 
bonus  must  come,  and  their  Performance 
in  achieving  their  individual  and  group 
goals. 


"To  measure  the  second  of  these— the  degree 
to  which  a  person  took  advantage  of  his  oppor- 
tunity—was to  get  at  an  understanding  of  the 
man's  performance.  We  appraised  the  extent  of 
each  individual's  success  in  accomplishing  the 
objectives  of  his  particular  job,  in  performance 
of  the  things  for  which  he  is  accountable  specifi- 
cally. We  then  looked  at  the  individual's  contri- 
bution to  helping  the  group  as  a  whole  achieve 
its  objectives.  This  involved  a  measure  of  the 
extent  to  which  people  inter-related  with  each 
other,  in  relation  to  the  way  their  jobs  are  de- 
signed to  inter-relate  with  each  other.  This  en- 
sured that  we  were  measuring  total  performance, 
and  that  we  were  not  encouraging  competition 
between  individuals  at  the  expense  of  team  work. 
In  fact,  team  work  improved  with  the  better 
definition  that  was  brought  about  of  the  inherent 
inter-relationships  among  jobs." 
#  #  » 

This  brief  case  history  highlights  problems 
found  in  many  companies.   The  administrative 
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principles  and  practices  of  bonuses  are  an  impor- 
tant management  concern.  A  sound  bonus  plan 
must  incorporate  the  answers  to  four  vital  ques- 
tions : 

1.  Where  does  the  money  come  from? 

2.  What  are  the  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the 
bonus  plan? 

3.  What   are    the   criteria   for    distribution 
of  the  fund? 

4.  How  do  we  pay  out? 

Let  us  take  up  each  of  these  points  in  order. 

Where  Does  the  Money  Come  From? 

The  money  for  bonus  fund  comes,  obviously, 
from  profits.  The  reason  for  having  an  incen- 
tive compensation  plan  is  to  increase  profits 
over  what  they  would  be  in  the  absence  of  such 
a  plan.  The  measure  of  excellence  of  any  given 
plan  is  the  extent  to  which  it  could  be  supposed 
to  exert  enough  "pull"  actually  to  increase 
profits.  There  must  be  evident  in  the  plan's  con- 
struction some  genuine  inducement  to  superior 
performance  as  measured  by  company  profits. 

Formulas  used  by  companies  should,  and 
do,  vary  widely.  Any  good  formula,  however, 
should  embrace  certain  considerations  which  are 
important  enough  to  deserve  being  called  "prin- 
ciples." They  are  as  follows: 

(i)  Incentive  Compensation  has  as  its  purpose 
motivation  of  greater  contribution  to 
profits. 

(2)  Profits  are  a  relative  thing — relative  to  a 
base  of  the  investment  from  which  profits 
are  created,  by  the  individual  and  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  people  in  the  organi- 
zation. 

(3)  There  should  be  some  reward  to  owners 
before  incentive  is  paid.  It  is  reasonable, 
and,  in  fact,  essential  to  demand  perform- 
ance that  pays  "fair"  return  to  owners,  as 
the  justification  for  base  salaries. 

What  constitutes  a  "fair"  return  to  the 
owners  and  what  percentage  of  profit  in  excess 
of  this  should  be  set  aside  for  incentive  payments, 
is  a  matter  of  business,  and  perhaps  moral  judg- 
ment. The  "fair"  return  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  formulas  differ  and  properly  so.  Some 
businesses  are  inherently  more  profitable  than 
others  and  minimum  performance  in  such  busi- 


nesses should  produce  a  higher  return  to  owners 
than    should    be   expected    in    other   businesses. 

How  Formulas  Differ 

The  percentage  of  profits  in  excess  of  "fair" 
return  to  be  set  aside  for  incentive  payments 
is  another  way  in  which  formulas  differ,  and 
this  is  also  proper.  In  addition  to  inherent  char- 
acter of  the  business,  which  bears  on  this  ques- 
tion as  it  does  on  the  question  of  fair  return,  an 
obvious  basis  for  variation  is  the  inclusiveness  of 
the  plan.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  plan  includes 
relatively  few  participants,  the  percentage  of 
profits  to  be  set  aside  for  incentive  payments 
should  certainly  be  smaller  than  if  the  plan 
includes  a  much  larger  number  of  participants. 

There  is  no  automatic  device  which  says 
what  these  various  components  of  a  formula 
should  be.  Determining  them  is  a  matter  for 
considerable  reflection,  supplemented  by  notions 
of  the  kinds  of  payments  that  incentive  plans 
should  produce  and  by  a  good  deal  of  calculation 
to  see  what  alternative  figures  would  produce. 
People  are  too  prone  to  turn  to  surveys  to  get 
these  kinds  of  answers,  often  taking  inadequate 
account  of  whether  (or  which)  statistical  aver- 
ages are  sensible  for  their  particular  situations. 
A  formula  must  be  tailored.  It  should  embody 
the  principles  mentioned  above  and  is  usually 
constituted  in  something  like  the  following  form: 

The  company  profit  =  X 

Minus  bonus  "bogey"  (return  to  stockhold- 
ers, etc.)  =  Y 

Bonus  Fund  =  Z%  of  X-Y 

Criteria  for  Inclusion  in  Bonus  Plan 
Incentive  plans  vary  widely  in  regard  to 
their  inclusiveness.  If  they  become  "too"  in- 
clusive, they  run  the  risk  of  becoming  profit- 
sharing  plans  rather  than  incentive  plans.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  a  profit-sharing  plan, 
if  that  is  what  you  want,  but  often  companies 
have  what  in  fact  are  profit  sharing  plans,  al- 
though they  started  out  to  have  incentive  plans. 
The  obvious  question  is:  "What  does  'too' 
inclusive  mean?"  Or  putting  the  question  the 
other  way  around:  "Are  there  criteria  which  are 
workable  for  identifying  the  jobs  to  be  included 
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and  the  jobs  to  be  excluded?" 

By  its  very  nature,  the  bonus  fund  is  re- 
stricted to  those  who  are  strategically  or  tactically 
concerned  with  achieving  profitability.  It  is  not 
designed  for  those  whose  accomplishment  is 
measured  by  standards  not  based  on  profitability, 
but  rather  on  fulfillment  of  specified  tasks. 

Out  of  our  work  with  executive  compensa- 
tion, we  have  developed  two  criteria  which  make 
it  possible  to  say  meaningfully  which  jobs  "are 
strategically  or  tactically  concerned  with  achiev- 
ing profitability." 

The  first  of  these  criteria  we  call  "freedom 
to  act."  Jobs  may  be  measured  on  a  scale  of 
relative  freedom  to  act  as  indicated  by  the  exist- 
ence or  absence  of  personal  or  procedural  con- 
trol and  guidance.  It  is  possible  from  this  kind 
of  measurement  to  separate  jobs  into  the  two 
categories  mentioned  above,  and  to  single  out 
those  jobs  which  have  the  right— and  the  obliga- 
tion—to take  leadership  action.  These  are  the 
jobs  which  sensibly  should  be  eligible  for  incen- 
tive compensation.  It  is  possible  to  define,  in 
this  scale  of  measurement,  the  degree  of  freedom 
to  act  which  seems  logical  to  qualify  the  job  for 
bonus  consideration.  Where  the  dividing  point 
should  fall  varies  from  company  to  company, 
based  on  differences  in  organization  and  objec- 
tives. But  the  criterion  can  reflect  the  differences 
in  organization  and  objectives  and  establish  for 
the  company  which  uses  it  a  logical  separation 
between  bonus  and  non-bonus  jobs  for  that 
company. 

Job's  Impact  on  Company  Results 

The  second  criterion  is  one  of  impact  on, 
and  size  of,  results  affected  by  the  jobs.  Oppor- 
tunity to  affect  company  fortunes  must  take 
into  account  this  further  refinement:  that  of  the 
job's  impact  on  the  "puddle"  affected  and  the 
size  of  the  "puddle"  itself. 

Impact,  the  first  part  of  this  criterion,  is  the 
directness  of  the  job's  effect  on  some  result.  Some 
jobs  have  a  direct  tactical  impact;  others  a 
strategic  impact  which  tends  to  be  more  indirect; 
others  have  a  combination  of  both.  This  is  the 
distinction  grappled  with  (not  too  successfully) 


in  the  concepts  of  "line"  and  "staff." 

The  other  part  of  this  criterion  is  the  size 
of  the  "puddle"  (result)  affected.  If  a  job  oper- 
ates in  a  big  "puddle,"  it  will  have  more  effect 
on  the  company's  success  than  if  it  operates  in 
a  httle  puddle,  other  things  being  equal.  The 
"other  things  being  equal'  part  of  this  gets  back 
to  the  question  of  impact  discussed  above:  If 
two  jobs  have  the  same  sort  of  impact,  but  one 
of  them  on  something  bigger,  and  the  other  on 
something  smaller,  one  has  more  effect  on  the 
company's  success  than  the  other.  However, 
if  one  job  has  a  very  direct  effect  on  something 
small,  and  another  job  a  much  less  direct  effect 
on  something  big,  the  job  which  affects  the 
small  puddle  directly  may  have  a  greater  effect 
on  company  success. 

All  of  this  is  simply  a  way  of  saying  that 
size  and  impact,  which  are  the  two  parts  of  this 
criterion,  are  interrelated.  It  is  the  combined 
measurement  of  size  and  impact  and  not  the 
single  measurement  of  either  which  is  relevant. 

Criteria  for  Distribution  of  Fund 

The  distribution  among  the  executives  who 
share  in  the  bonus  fund  must  be  directly  related 
to  the  relative  contribution  each  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make,  modified  by  his  performance. 
Therefore,  the  distribution  is  dependent  upon 
the  level  of  the  man's  opportunity  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  individual  in  how  effectively  he 
achieves  the  end  results  demanded  by  his  own 
job,  as  well  as  his  contribution  to  the  team  effort 
of  the  entire  executive  group  in  achieving  the 
corporate  goals. 

The  level  of  opportunity  is  defined  by  the 
accountability  points  the  executive's  job  war- 
rants. Accountability  for  end  results  can  be 
evaluated  quickly  and  accurately  on  guide  charts. 
This  does  not  of  necessity  have  to  be  done  on 
guide  charts,  because  opportunity  can  be  defined 
in  the  terms  that  were  discussed;  the  criteria  for 
inclusion  in  the  bonus  plan.  The  important  con- 
sideration is  that  opportunity  be  quantitative  and 
all  executives  related  to  each  other  on  the  basis 
of  their  accountability  for  end  results. 

The  performance  factor  must  consider  the 
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individual's  performance  on  his  own  job,  as  well 
as  his  team  performance  as  defined  by  how  his 
job  interrelates  with  all  the  other  executive  jobs. 
The  opportunity  points  as  defined  above  consti- 
tute a  global  measure  in  evaluating  executive 
performance.  The  accountabilities  for  end  results 
must  be  measured  individually.  The  account- 
ability is  in  reality  a  number  of  accountabilities, 
each  of  which  is  important  to  the  total  accom- 
plishment of  the  job,  but  each  being  independent 
and  therefore  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  meas- 
ure them  singly.  The  measurement  is  usually 
done  on  a  four-point  scale. 

Team  performance  is  measured  by  the  indi- 
vidual's accomplishment  of  the  accountabilities 
to  contribute  to  other  executives  in  order  that 
they  may  accomplish  their  individual  account- 
abilities more  efficiently.  The  same  four-point 
scale  is  used.  Thus,  executive  performance  is  a 
measurement  of  a  constellation  of  individual 
accountabilities  and  inter-relatcd  accountabilities. 

Measuring  Performance 
The  bonus  committee,  composed  of  senior 
executives,  reviews  this  constellation  and  then 
makes  a  global  judgment  of  the  total  perform- 
ance of  the  individual,  usually  on  a  five-point 
scale  ranging  from  80%  to  120%  going  in  10% 
intervals.  Expected  performance  is  100%.  Ex- 
ceptional performance  would  be  120%.  Below  ex- 
pected performance,  as  low  as  80%.  In  an  ideal 
top-flight  executive  team,  all  performance  meas- 
urements would  be  equal  at,  let  us  say,  100%, 
and  therefore  the  distribution  of  the  bonus  fund 
would  be  the  same  as  the  relationship  of  oppor- 
tunity points.  This  happens  very  rarely,  if  ever, 
in  an  organization.  Opportunity  fxjints  would 
be  modified  by  the  performance  factor  as  illus- 
trated in  the  foUowing  example: 

DiHri- 

Oppor-  Per-  biition 

Itinily  jormance  Raw  Per- 

Executivf         Points  Factor  Distribution  centage 

A                  200  100%  200  16 

B                   300  90%  270  21 

C                  300  120%  360  28 

D                 400  110%  440  35 


100 


Executive  A's  share  in  the  bonus  fund — 16% 
Executive  B's  share  in  the  bonus  fund — 21% 
Executive  C's  share  in  the  bonus  fund — 28% 
Executive  D's  share  in  the  bonus  fund — 35% 


How  TO  Pay  Out 

Many  companies  are  concerned  with 
whether  to  pay  the  bonus  over  a  period  of  time— 
for  example,  two  to  five  years— or  to  pay  it  on  a 
current  basis.  Second,  whether  to  pay  it  in  cash 
or  pay  it  in  stock.  Should  there  be  a  ceiling  based 
on  a  dollar  value,  a  percentage  of  salary,  or 
should  there  be  no  ceiling,  or  a  modified  curve 
of  pay-out?  Of  course,  each  individual  case  is 
unique. 

Surveys  tend  to  indicate  that  a  real  incentive 
compensation  program  which  is  not  to  be  con- 
fused with  a  participation  program  or  a  bonus 
"charity"  program,  pays  on  a  current  cash  basis, 
or  on  a  deferred  cash  basis,  all  small  payments 
in  both  plans  being  current.  On  those  plans 
which  are  deferred,  the  philosophy  is  usually 
to  even  out  bonus  on  performance  over  a  two- 
to  five-year  period,  with  some  consideration  of 
the  executive's  individual  tax  situation. 

The  philosophy  of  incentive  bonus  compen- 
sation is  that  there  should  be  a  relationship  of 
executive  accomplishment  to  his  opportunity 
which  should  pay  ofT.  Therefore,  any  arbitrary 
ceilings  should  be  looked  at  with  question.  The 
reason  for  putting  these  on  is  to  make  sure  the 
incentive  compensation  does  not  go  way  out  of 
sight.  Investigations  of  this  indicate  that  incen- 
tive bonus  compensation  in  American  industry 
tends  to  run  on  an  average  40%  of  median 
salary,  upper  levels  sometimes  going  as  high  as 
70%,  at  the  lower  levels  sometimes  15%  or 
20%. 

The  control  of  company  incentive  compen- 
sation in  relation  to  the  base  compensation  means 
that  the  base  compensation  must  be  correct.  And 
second,  a  properly  defined  basis  for  setting  up 
the  fund  with  an  adequate  return  on  investment 
for  stockholders  is  imperative.  Third,  some 
consideration  of  the  use  of  proper  percentages  to 
be  applied  to  make  their  reward  continuous  by 
leveling  off. 

Communication  of  Bonus  Plan 
The  most  important  consideration  in  any 
bonus  incentive  plan  is  how  it  is  to  be  communi- 
cated to  all  participants.   Communication  must 
{Continued  on  page  340) 


How  to  Make  Your  Salary  Offer 
Most  Attractive  to  College  Men 


THE  PURPOSE  of  this  Study  is  to  determine 
what  makes  a  salary  offer  attractive  to 
college  graduates,  with  particular  attention  to 
the  various  fringe  benefits  offered  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  wage  package. 

In  order  that  authentic  wage  packages  could 
be  studied,  a  questionnaire  asking  about  basic 
salaries  and  the  dollar  value  of  fringe  benefits 
ordinarily  offered  to  average  college  graduates 
was  sent  to  thirty  selected  companies.  These 
companies  were  selected  from  a  list  of  those 
which  regularly  recruit  at  the  University  af 
Wisconsin.  Replies  were  received  from  eighteen. 

Not  all  companies  answered  all  of  our  ques- 
tions. However,  enough  did  so  that  a  reasonably 
authentic  basic  salary  package  could  be  devel- 
oped. From  this  basic  salary  package,  five  addi- 
tional variations  were  formulated  which  placed 
varying  emphases  upon  a  number  of  aspects  of 
fringe  benefits  —  for  instance,  high  base  salary 
plus  low  fringe,  and  vice  versa. 

In  answering  the  questionnaire  most  com- 
panies indicated  problems  and  philosophies  per- 
taining to  fringe  benefits  which  were  not  possible 
to  include  in  the  salary  packages.  Some  of  these 
statements  made  by  the  companies  were  included 
in  a  series  of  questions  pertaining  to  fringe  bene- 
fit programs.  Other  questions  were  developed  in 
order  to  form  a  check  on  the  salary  packages. 

The  six  wage  packages  and  fifteen  supple- 
mental questions  were  pretested  by  using  gradu- 
ate students  in  two  classes  as  the  test  group.  An 
analysis  of  the  results  and  suggestions  from  the 
students  indicated  some  changes  in  the  prelim- 
inary draft.  The  revised  salary  packages  together 
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Today's  college  graduates  think  most  of 
security  in  choosing  one  job  offer  over 
another:  True  or  False?  The  authors' 
research  suggests  the  statement  is  false. 
Actually,  a  majority  in  this  study  chose 
the  "maximum  risk"  pay  deal,  and  placed 
the  "maximum  security"  package  fifth 
among  six  possible  choices.  Other  findings 
reported,  such  as  the  advisability  of 
putting  a  price  tag  on  your  fringe  benefits, 
may  help  increase  your  recruiting  effec- 
tiveness. 


with  the  fifteen  questions  were  presented  in  class 
to  juniors  and  seniors  and  graduate  students  in 
the  School  of  Commerce  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Classes  in  accounting,  finance,  in- 
surance, management  and  marketing  were  select- 
ed in  order  to  provide  a  cross-section  of  students 
taking  courses  in  the  School  of  Commerce.  Be- 
cause of  the  small  number  of  women  included, 
their  results  were  excluded.  The  term  "total 
group"  used  hereafter  refers  to  junior  and  senior 
males  in  the  courses  previously  mentioned. 

The  Six  "Salary  Packages" 

Six  salary  packages  were  made  up,  based  on 
responses  from  the  thirty  companies.  These 
packages  were  all  based  on  the  same  assumed 
dollar  value,  but  differed  in  the  amount  and  kind 
of  fringe  benefits  provided.  Some  of  the  packages 
corresponded  closely  with  representative  offers 
that   companies   indicated   they   were   currently 
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making.  Others  were  based  on  possible  offers 
which  would  be  worth  the  same  amounts  (dis- 
regarding tax  considerations)  but  which  were 
not  like  any  actual  offers  hsted.  The  packages 
were  described  to  the  test  group  as  follows: 

A)  Your  starting  base  rate  of  pay  with  our 
company  will  be  $400.00.  In  addition  you  will  re- 
ceive a  pension  to  which  the  company  contributes 
$30.00  per  month,  a  cost-of-living  bonus  of  $20.00 
per  month;  group  insurance,  hospital,  medical,  and 
surgical  insurance  and  sick  pay  valued  at  $30.00  per 
month.  The  specific  details  of  these  additional 
benefits  will  be  available  to  you  when  you  arrive 
at  the  company. 

B)  Your  starting  base  rate  will  be  $480.00  per 
month.  Our  company  does  not  ofler  additional 
benefits  because  we  feel  that  each  individual  should 
be  free  to  plan  his  own  insurance,  pension,  etc. 
programs.  Incidentally,  the  usual  value  of  these 
additional  items  has  been  included  in  your  base  rate. 

C)  Your  starting  salary  will  be  $440.00  per 
month.  In  addition  you  will  receive  a  cost-of-living 
bonus  and  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  our 
profit  sharing  plan.  The  cost-of-living  bonus  is 
$20.00  per  month  at  present  and  in  1958  the  profit 
share  averaged  $20.00  per  month. 

D)  The  starting  salary  with  our  company  will 
be  $450.00  per  month.  You  also  will  be  permitted 
to  participate  in  our  stock  opUon  plan.  This  year 
you  will  be  able  to  purchase  12  shares  of  stock  for 
$25.00  per  share.  The  average  market  value  of  the 
stock  in  1958  was  $55.00  per  share. 

E)  Your  starung  salary  will  be  $400.00  per 
month  plus  a  cost-of-living  bonus,  a  pension,  group 
life  insurance,  hospital,  medical  and  surgical  in- 
surance, catastrophe  insurance  and  sick  pay  which 
in  value  are  equal  to  or  better  than  our  competition. 

F)  Your  starting  salary  will  be  $450.00  per 
month.  In  addition  you  will  receive  group  insur- 
ance, medical  and  hospital,  and  disability  coverage 
valued  at  $30.00  per  month. 

For  convenience  these  packages  will  be  re- 
ferred to  hereafter  as  follows:  A,  maximum 
security;  B,  straight  dollar;  C,  escalator;  D,  max- 
imum risk;  E,  unpriced;  F,  moderate  security. 

Method  of  Presentation  and  Scoring 

The  authors  felt  that  the  method  of  paired 

comparisons  offered  a  realistic  and  sensitive  way 

of  presenting  these  packages  to  students.   Each 

package  was  paired  with  every  other  one  and 


each  pair  was  then  presented  with  instructions 
to  indicate  which  of  the  pair  was  preferred. 
Students  were  asked  to  assume  that  they  had 
narrowed  a  job  choice  down  to  one  of  two 
companies,  both  of  which  were  in  all  other  re- 
spects equally  attractive.  They  were  therefore 
to  assume  that  their  job  choice  was  to  be  based 
on   the   paragraph   describing  the   salary  offer. 

The  scale  values  of  the  six  salary  packages 
were  determined  by  Guilford's  short  method 
(Guilford,  J.  P.  Psychometric  Methods,  McGraw- 
Hill,  1954,  p.  170.)  for  scaling  paired  compari- 
sons. This  method,  in  effect,  reduces  all  scale 
values  to  standard  scores  where  each  is  compared 
with  the  mean  value  of  all,  and  the  package 
having  the  lowest  value  is  made  the  zero  point 
of  the  scale.  In  this  way  each  package  is  as- 
signed an  order  of  merit  and  an  estimate  of  the 
degree  of  difference  between  it  and  the  other 
packages  on  the  scale. 

The  packages  were  scaled  for  the  total  group 
of  140  male  upperclassmen  and  for  23  graduate 
students.  The  male  upper-class  group  was  then 
broken  down  and  scaling  was  done  for  the- 
following  sub-groups: 

(i)  By  major:  accounting,  finance,  insur- 
ance, management,  marketing  and  mis- 
cellaneous. 

(2)  Married  and  single. 

(3)  Under  25  and  25  years  old  and  over. 

How  THE  Students  Voted 
The  total  group  of  140  showed  the  following 
order  of  preference  and  the  scale  values  for  these 
preferences: 


rd 

er         Vac\age 

Description 

Scale  Value 

I 

D 

Max.  risk 

0.89 

2 

C 

Escalator 

0.71 

3 

F 

Mod.  Secur. 

0.62 

4 

B 

Su-aight  $ 

0.44 

5 

A 

Max.  secur. 

0.38 

6 

E 

Unpriced 

0.00 

The  breakdown  by  majors  involved  sub- 
groups which  were  too  small  to  give  reliable 
scale  values.  These  sub-groups  agree  generally 
with  the  group  as  a  whole.  Management  majors 
favor  the  maximum  security  package  to  a  greater 
degree  than  the  other  groups,  and  the  insurance 
majors  ranked  the  moderate  security  package 
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relatively  high.  The  total  group  scale  values  for 
the  four  middle  packages  did  not  differ  greatly, 
so  that  the  most  striking  feature  in  comparing 
the  total  group  with  the  sub-groups  is  the  general 
agreement  in  ranking  the  maximum  risk  pack- 
age highest  and  the  unpriced  package  lowest. 

The  comparison  of  the  total  group  on  the 
basis  of  marital  status  showed  general  agreement, 
except  that  the  married  group  favored  the  mod- 
erate security  feature  over  the  escalator  feature 
and  the  maximum  security  feature  over  the 
straight  dollar  package.  A  more  accurate  way  of 
putting  it  might  be  to  say  the  married  group 
showed  little  difference  on  these  points,  whereas 
the  scale  differences  of  the  single  men  were 
relatively  great. 

The  entire  group  was  divided  into  two  on 
the  basis  of  age,  with  all  under  25  in  one  group 
and  all  those  25  and  over  in  another.  The 
differences  were  negligible.  There  is  certainly  no 
indication  that  the  older  students  favored  more 
security. 

Other  Questions  Asked 
In  addition  to  questioning  the  students  about 
the  salary  "packages,"  we  asked  questions  based 
upon  the  responses  from  the  thirty  companies, 
and  upon  opinions  often  expressed  regarding 
student  attitudes.  Answers  to  some  of  the  more 
interesting  questions,  from  140  upper-classmen 
may  be  summarized  as  follows. 

The  first  question  was :  Would  you  be  more 
receptive  toward  a  company  which  explained  to 
you  the  dollar  value  of  fringe  benefits  (pensions, 
insurance,  etc.)  than  to  a  company  which  made 
no  mention  of  the  value  of  these  items.?  91% 
said  Yes,  and  only  6%  No.  Three  per  cent  were 
undecided. 

In  answer  to  another  question,  the  group  as 
a  whole  thought  that  the  reason  for  increased 
fringe  benefits  was  the  desire  of  people  for  more 
security.  On  this  question,  however,  students 
over  25  answered  significantly  differently  from 
those  of  25  and  under.  The  older  students  put 
more  emphasis  on  the  demands  of  unions.  Al- 
though the  students  thought  increased  fringe 
benefits  result  from  the  desire  for  more  security, 
they  themselves  voted  70  to  30  for  minimum 


security  and  maximum  growth,  rather  than  max- 
imum security  and  moderate  growth.  Market- 
ing majors  were  100%  for  the  former;  manage- 
ment and  insurance  majors  were  only  50%  for 
the  minimum-security-maximum-growth  idea. 

Students  appreciate  the  tax  advantage  of 
non-contributory  fringe  benefits,  and  their  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  tax  savings  was  very  close 
to  the  mark.  Nevertheless,  they  prefer  a  plan 
in  which  participation  in  any  and  all  phases  is 
optional  rather  than  one  in  which  all  fringe 
benefits  are  paid  by  the  employer,  if  the  latter 
would  mean  fewer  benefits  than  under  a  con- 
tributory plan. 

The  students  voted  49  to  30  against  a  com- 
pany sponsoring  extensive  social  activities  such 
as  office  parties,  trips  and  picnics  for  employees. 
The  vote  was  72  to  10  against  the  company 
providing  recreational  facilities  if  these  would 
mean  less  pay  for  the  employees.  Students 
seemed  fairly  indifferent  about  the  location  of 
a  company  near  an  especially  attractive  recrea- 
tional area,  such  as  the  mountains,  good  fishing 
or  ocean. 

One  question  was:  If  all  other  things  were 
equal,  would  you  accept  employment  with  a 
company  which  offered  you  a  pension  of  $25 
more  per  month  upon  retirement.'  84%  said 
Yes  to  this;  only  9%  No. 

Choice  of  Company  May  Hinge 
On  Relatfvely  Minor  Considerations 
Obviously  many  considerations  other  than 
salary  packages  enter  into  a  college  student's 
final  decision  to  accept  a  job.  But  the  process  of 
making  a  final  decision  seems  commonly  to 
involve  a  good  deal  of  hesitation,  and  it  may  be 
that  relatively  minor  considerations  are  decisive. 
Since  so  many  educators  and  businessmen 
have  commented  on  the  desire  of  present-day 
students  for  more  and  more  security,  it  came  as 
somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  find  the  clear  prefer- 
ence of  the  majority  of  college  students  in  all 
categories  for  what  we  have  described  as  the 
"maximum  risk"  package,  and  the  relatively  low 
value  (next  to  bottom)  which  was  almost  uni- 
versally assigned  to  our  "maximum  security" 
package.   It  seems  that  perhaps  business  itself. 
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by  emphasizing  fringe  benefits,  is  creating  the 
interest  which  so  many  deplore. 

It  is  clear  that  students  are  interested  in 
fringe  benefits  but  it  appears  that  their  interest 
stems  from  the  fact  that  fringe  benefits  increase 
the  dollar  value  of  the  salary  offer  both  as  direct 
income  and  in  the  form  of  a  recognized  tax 
advantage.  There  was  evidence,  too,  that  they 
recognized  the  cost  advantage  of  group  benefits 
as  compared  with  their  cost  on  an  individual 
basis. 

Set  off  against  the  above  advantages  was  the 
strong  preference  indicated  for  maximum  free- 
dom of  choice  in  the  amount  and  kind  of  fringe 
benefits  they  were  to  have.  A  majority  prefer 
an  optional,  contributory  program  and  they 
prefer  benefits  w'hich  are  in  part  tied  to  the 
welfare  of  the  company  and  economic  conditions. 
We  may  reasonably  infer  that,  while  they  appre- 
ciate and  welcome  a  certain  amount  of  security, 
they  are  anxious  both  to  accept  a  certain  degree 
of  risk  and  to  maintain  a  considerable  degree 
of  freedom  in  determining  the  allocation  of  their 
share  of  the  payroll  dollar.  They  do  not  think 
the  tax  advantage  of  non-contributory  fringe 
entirely  outweighs  the  advantage  of  maintaining 
a  greater  propxartion  of  free  income.  In  short, 
they  definitely  think  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
too  much  security. 

Translate  Fringes  Into  Dollars 
One  other  student  attitude  contrasts  rather 
sharply  with  the  attitudes  stated  by  companies. 
Only  eight  of  the  thirty  companies  originally 
contacted  gave  clearcut  information  on  the  dol- 
lar value  of  their  fringe  package.  Ten  others 
expressly  indicated  their  unwiUingness  or  in- 
ability to  price  their  fringe  package.  Students, 
on  the  other  hand,  indicated  both  on  the  scaling 
and  on  the  questionnaire  that  their  evaluation  of 
fringe  benefits  depended  very  largely  on  their 
dollar  value.  Failure  to  attach  a  price  tag  to  the 
fringe  benefits  appears  to  sacrifice  much  of  their 
recruiting  value. 

We  have  not  attempted  in  this  study  to 
consider  fringe  from  the  company's  point  of  view 
nor  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  worker  on  the 
job.  Our  conclusions  are  based  on  students  who 


are  now  or  will  shordy  be  on  the  job  market. 
Our  results  have  caused  us  to  revise  our  own 
ideas  of  what  is  on  the  college  job  seeker's  mind 
and  have,  we  hope,  thrown  a  little  more  light 
on  the  question  of  what  makes  a  job  attractive 
to  him. 


When  a  Company  Wants  Brass,  Executive 
Se.\rchers  Go  TO  Work.  Four  views  of  the  execu- 
tive recruiter,  as:  (i)  A  Whiz  at  Finding  the  Right 
Man;  (2)  A  Gray-Flanneled  Santa;  (3)  A  Pirate; 
or  (4)  A  Vital  Aide  to  Industrial  Kings — are 
amusingly  cartooned  at  the  head  of  this  article  in 
Business  Wee\  (Dec.  5,  '59),  which  takes  a  look 
at  a  "fast  multiplying  breed  of  management  middle- 
man— the  independent  executive  recruiter  or  search- 
er." In  answer  to  critics  "the  recruiters  point  out 
that  young  and  growing  companies  have  to  find 
managers  somewhere.  The  executive  search  outfits 
simply  provide  a  means  for  doing  it  efficiently — 
and  discreetly."  Almost  unknown  before  World 
War  II,  executive  search  is  a  booming  business  to- 
day. One  outfit  claims  to  have  doubled  its  business 
every  year  for  the  past  five  years;  another  doubled 
its  billings  over  the  last  three  years;  and  a  third 
reports  an  annual  growth  rate  of  10%  to  12% 
since  1954.  Five  years  ago  there  were  only  a 
handful  of  firms  in  the  field.  Today  the  Ameri- 
can Management  Association  lists  more  than  40 
while  another  list  names  90.  "Part  of  the  difficulty 
in  measuring  the  growth  of  the  field,"  according 
to  the  author  of  this  article,  "stems  from  the  prob- 
lem of  defining  a  search  firm. 

The  business  of  bringing  companies  and  execu- 
tives together  is  complex — and  a  lot  of  people  are 
in  on  it."  That  includes,  of  course,  employment 
agencies,  psychological  consulting  firms  and  some 
general  management  consultants.  But  there  are 
important  differences  as  to  who  pays  whom  for 
what.  Employment  agencies  collect  only  if  they 
complete  the  deal,  whereas  search  firms,  as  one  of 
them  sees  it,  "are  reimbursed  for  'professional  serv- 
ices, not  for  the  body'.  The  client  pays  even  if  the 
searchers  can't  find  a  man  who  satisfies  him."  Even 
among  search  firms  there  is  not  complete  agreement 
but  "as  part  of  their  effort  to  win  recognition  .  .  . 
eight  New  York  search  concerns  recently  got  to- 
gether in  an  Assn.  of  Executive  Recruiting  Con- 
sultants .  .  .  their  aim:  to  define  their  new  profes- 
sion and  set  high  ethical  standards." 


Performance  Evaluation 


By  Russell  S.  Drum 

Personnel  Manager 

Battelle  Memorial  Institute 

Columbus,  Ohio 


ALTHOUGH  there  are  many  beneficial  results  to 
^  be  obtained  from  a  carefully  planned  and 
executed  performance  evaluation  program,  the 
primary  objectives  are  generally  considered  to  in- 
clude: (i)  A  determination  of  current  status  of 
objectives  and  work  progress,  (2)  improvement 
in  effectiveness  of  the  evaluatee  as  related  to  his 
work  objectives,  (3)  assistance  in  the  selection 
of  individuals  (both  evaluators  and  evaluatees) 
for  promotions,  transfers,  and  perhaps  separa- 
tions, (4)  provision  of  a  more  realistic  and 
equitable  measurement  of  value  of  services  for 
wage  and  salary  purposes,  and  (5)  provision  of 
a  positive  program  for  individual  improvement. 
The  development  of  an  effective  and  equitable 
evaluation  mechanism  is  made  especially  diffi- 
cult, of  course,  because  it  involves  the  appraisal 
of  performance  characteristics  which  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  precision  measurements.  This  is 
particularly  disconcerting  to  the  scientist  and 
engineer  who  have  become  accustomed  to  work- 
ing with  precise  data. 

Probably  the  simplest  and  most  accurate 
form  of  evaluation  is  performed  by  the  inspector 
in  a  production  plant.  He  has  his  blueprint  at 
his  elbow,  which  specifics  precise  materials, 
measurements,  and  tolerance  limits.  The  opera- 
tor also  has  a  copy  of  the  same  blueprint,  and 
both  the  operator  and  the  inspector  know  that 
he  is  to  work  to  its  sjjccifications.  The  inspector 
places  the  subject  of  his  evaluation  beside  the 
blueprint  and  accurately  compares  the  former 
with  the  latter.  The  blueprint  specifies  the  ob- 
jectives. The  inspector  evaluates  by  comparison 
of  the  two  and  determines  whether  the  result  of 
the  performance  of  the  operator  is  acceptable. 


People  like  to  know  how  they  are  doing 
in  their  jobs.  Here  are  several  solutions 
to  the  ever  present  problem  of  how  to 
estimate  worthwhile  work  and  encourage 
the  good  worker  and  how  to  make  the 
less  satisfactory  worker  aware  of  his  faults 
and  anxious  to  correct  them. 


Blueprints  for  Proper  Evaluation 
Similarly,  the  evaluation  of  the  performance 
of  any  individual  cannot  be  properly  made  until 
and  unless  both  the  evaluatee  and  the  evaluator 
hold  the  same  set  of  blueprints.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  many  times  that  the  concept  of 
the  job  requirements  held  by  the  evaluatee  and 
the  evaluator  do  not  necessarily  coincide.  To 
assume  that  they  do  is  frequently  a  false  and 
dangerous  assumption  —  dangerous  because  the 
job  to  be  accomplished  may  not  be  accomplished 
at  all,  yet  the  evaluatee  is  probably  held  respon- 
sible for  working  to  a  set  of  plans  which  he  has 
never  seen  and,  indeed,  which  may  not  even 
exist  except  in  very  general  terms.  Thus,  his 
job  performance  may  unfairly  receive  too  low 
or  too  high  a  rating,  and  his  reward  for  per- 
formance may  be  correspondingly  unjust  and 
inequitable. 

It  must  be  made  clear  that  it  is  not  the  in- 
dividual who  is  being  rated  and  evaluated;  it 
is  his  performance  as  related  to  his  work  ob- 
jectives. Such  personality  traits  as  cooperation, 
industry,  dependability,  honesty,  good  growth 
potential — these  describe  the  individual  and  how 
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he  may  apply  himself  to  his  job  requirements, 
but  they  do  not  necessarily  appraise  how  effec- 
tively he  is  discharging  his  responsibilities  to 
his  job  and  achieving  his  objectives.  It  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  performance  evaluation  con- 
templates the  performance  of  the  individual  as 
related  to  his  job  objectives  and  not  the  indi- 
vidual himself,  nor  his  personality  characteristics, 
nor  an  estimate  of  his  growth  potential  at  some- 
time in  the  future.  His  present  performance  is 
appraised  on  the  basis  of  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  his  current  services  compared  with  what 
is  expected  of  him.  If,  in  our  estimation,  he 
will  be  worth  $200  a  month  more  five  years  from 
now,  let  us  pay  him  $200  a  month  more  five 
years  from  now  if  his  evaluation  warrants  it  at 
that  time,  but  not  now. 

Establishing  Objectives 
Who  establishes  his  objectives.''  It  properly 
should  be  a  cooperative  effort.  Ideally  each  in- 
dividual should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
prepare  his  own.  One's  most  exacting  and  de- 
manding critic  is  usually  himself.  He  is  in  an 
excellent  position  to  see  the  problems  and  the 
potential  of  his  position  from  his  own  vantage 
point.  He  has  an  opportunity  to  reveal  whether 
or  not  he  has  his  feet  on  the  ground.  He  has 
an  opportunity  to  show  whether  he  is  thinking 
in  breadth  and  depth,  as  well  as  in  height.  It 
has  been  said  that  one  cannot  teach  another  any- 
thing; each  of  us  must  learn  to  find  it  within 
himself.  This  is  his  opportunity  to  search  him- 
self and  to  present  the  scope  of  his  vision  as  it 
relates  to  his  area  of  activity.  When  his  objec- 
tives have  been  spelled  out  and  his  plans  for 
accomplishing,  projected  on  a  six-months  to 
twelve-months  basis,  have  been  carefully  laid,  a 
conference  with  the  evaluator  is  in  order. 

In  the  meantime,  the  evaluator  has  outlined 
his  own  concept  of  the  job  requirements  and  is 
fully  prepared  to  discuss  in  detail  with  the 
evaluatee  all  of  his  objectives  and  plans  for  ac- 
complishment, adding,  deleting,  modifying,  and 
discussing  until  there  is  complete  reconciliation 
of  all  objectives,  duties,  and  responsibilities. 

Only  now  are  we  in  a  position  to  do  a  job 
of  evaluation,  which  is  best  done  again  on  an 


independent  basis  by  the  evaluator  and  the 
evaluatee,  just  as  the  job  objectives  were  done 
and  for  the  same  reasons,  followed  by  the  em- 
pathetic  consideration  and  discussion  of  each  seg- 
ment of  the  appraisal.  Both  the  evaluatee  and 
the  evaluator  know  exactly  what  is  expected. 
Is  the  evaluatee  working  to  the  blueprint  and 
to  the  time  schedule.''  If  he  fails  to  meet  the 
specifications,  if  he  is  not  performing  within 
reasonable  tolerance  limits,  obviously  his  per- 
formance must  be  brought  up  to  minimum  job 
requirements  or  he  must  be  removed  from  the 
assignment.  The  amount  of  "re-work"  time 
spent  upon  his  {jerformance  in  salvage  opera- 
tions must  be  held  within  reasonable  limits  or 
the  "scrap"  that  he  is  responsible  for  in  the  form 
of  wasted  time,  poor  research  results,  poor  re- 
ports, poor  human  relations,  and  submarginal 
performance  generally  does  not  justify  his  con- 
tinued employment.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  only 
fair  to  spell  this  out  at  the  time  of  the  evaluation 
interview.  On  the  other  hand,  if  his  performance 
is  exceptionally  good,  he  obviously  should  be 
rewarded  accordingly. 

Equating  Performance  to  Monetary  Rewards 
Additional  similar  discussions  should  be 
held  at  the  end  of  each  six-months  period  or 
each  twelve-months  period,  as  arranged  by  the 
evaluator  and  the  evaluatee,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  and  how  well  the  short-range  ob- 
jectives outlined  for  the  previous  period  have 
been  met.  Equating  the  evaluatee's  performance 
to  a  monetary  reward  for  his  services  is  another 
product  of  an  effective  performance  evaluation 
program.  The  product  of  the  evaluatee's  efforts 
has  a  market  value  in  the  same  manner  as  eggs, 
black-top  drives,  and  transportation  have  market 
values.  The  prices  of  these  commodities  are 
controlled  largely  by  the  supply  and  demand  of 
market  conditions.  Based  on  the  cost-of-living 
index  at  any  one  time,  eggs,  black-top  drives, 
transportation  and  individual  performance  have 
fairly  fixed  price  range.  Pullet  eggs,  low-grade 
asphalt,  bus  fares  and  marginal  performance  are 
certainly  the  least  desirable  and  appear  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ranges,  while  top-quality  products 
and   performance   demand   and   get  top  rates. 
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Thus,  the  product,  including  the  performance  of 
services,  has  a  fairly  definite  price  range,  which 
is  determined  largely  by  the  replaceabiUty  of  the 
commodity  on  the  open  market. 

The  objectives  and  responsibilities  of  each 
evaluatee,  which  represent  his  job  requirements 
as  agreed  by  the  evaluator  and  evaluatee,  are 
readily  related  to  the  price  ranges  for  similar 
services  available  in  the  market  place.  How 
well  or  how  poorly  the  evaluatee  is  doing  his 
job,  as  discussed  jointly  by  the  evaluator  and  the 
evaluatee,  will  determine  his  vertical  position  in 
the  going  price  range  for  similar  services. 

Some  will  say  that  such  a  procedure  is  too 
time  consuming,  that  there  is  already  too  much 
administrative  detail.  Each  of  these  especially 
would  iind  it  profitable  to  sit  down  in  a  quiet 
room  with  pencil  in  hand  and  spell  out  the 
broad  objectives  of  his  job— what  goals  he  is 
trying  to  accomplish  and  how  he  proposes,  step 
by  step,  to  get  there.  It  has  been  established 
that  the  evaluator's  most  important  functions 
are  (a)  establishing  objectives,  (b)  determining 
activities,  (c)  selection  of  staff  and  assigning  of 
duties,  (d)  observing,  measuring,  and  evaluat- 
ing, (e)  stimulating,  teaching,  inspiring,  and  re- 
warding. If  each  of  these  five  functions  are 
accomplished  properly  by  the  evaluator,  there 
will  be  time  for  participation  in  an  effective  per- 
formance evaluation  program,  and  its  benefits 
will  repay  the  time  and  effort  many  fold. 

In  summary: 

i)  Performance  evaluation  is  accomplished 
by  the  evaluator  and  the  evaluatee,  in  a  discus- 
sion situation,  comparing  actual  performance 
of  the  evaluatee  with  mutually  understood  re- 
quirements of  the  job. 

2)  The  services  satisfying  the  job  require- 
ments of  any  evaluatee  have  a  definite  range  as 
determined  by  a  comparison  with  the  availability 
of  similar  services  on  the  open  market.  Thus 
the  job  to  be  accomplished  is  priced  within  a 
determinable  minimum  and  maximum  salary 
spread. 

3)  The  excellence  or  poorness  of  the  evalua- 
tee's  performance  in  satisfying  the  requirements 
of  the  job,  as  determined  by  a  frank  and  em- 


pathetic  discussion  between  the  evaluatee  and 
the  evaluator,  prices  the  individual  within  the 
job  price  range,  establishing  the  evaluatee's 
salary  at  a  level  which  must  be  equated  with  re- 
placeability,  wage  and  salary  structures  in  com- 
parable industries,  and  the  internal  salary  frame- 
work. 

As  long  as  we  are  human,  we  will  continue 
to  see  things  as  we  are  instead  of  as  they  are. 
Consequently,  there  will  always  be  some  in- 
equality, evaluationwise  and  salarywise,  in  any 
organization,  depending  upon  the  frailty  and 
imperfection  of  human  judgment. 

The  more  specific  the  blueprint  of  the  job 
requirements,  mutually  understood  and  em- 
pathetically  discussed  in  detail  during  the  peri- 
odic evaluation  interview,  the  more  objective,  ac- 
curate, and  profitable  will  be  the  evaluation  for 
all  concerned. 

Basing  Bonus  Payments  on 
Opportunity  and  Performance 

{Continued  from  page  333) 

start  with  the  understanding  of  the  individual 
of  his  accountabilities  for  achieving  end  results 
and  the  inter-dependence  of  the  individual  ac- 
countability with  the  team  accountabilities.  It 
means  a  man's  understanding  of  his  full  job  and 
the  fact  that  how  he  performs  in  his  several  ac- 
countabilities will  affect  the  overall  end  result 
and  therefore  the  size  of  the  bonus  fund.  The 
executive  must  realize  that  any  effort  he  expends 
on  individual  and  team  effort  will  increase  over- 
all effectiveness  of  the  team  and  therefore  cause 
the  earnings  to  increase,  and  his  share  will  in- 
crease in  relation  to  this. 


Readers  who  are  especially  interested  in  this 
objective  way  of  determining  bonuses  may  care 
to  write  us  (at  121  S.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia  7) 
for  a  copy  of  Men  &  Management  #97  which 
states  the  matter  in  another  way. 

All   behavior  is  based  on  the  world   as  it  is 
seen  by  the  behaving  individual. 

— Mason  Haire 


Is  The  "One-Talent"  Man  a 
Neglected  Resource! 


THE  parable  of  the  talents  in  the  twenty-fifth 
chapter  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Matthew  has  always  troubled  me.  The  story 
tells  how  a  master,  or  business  man  and  investor, 
was  going  on  a  journey  into  a  distant  country. 
Calling  in  three  servants,  he  gave  the  first  ten 
talents;  the  second,  two  talents;  and  a  third,  one 
talent.  Recognizing  their  different  levels  of 
abiHty,  he  gave  each  man  the  assignment  of 
investing  the  money.  After  a  long  time,  the 
master  returned  and  demanded  an  accounting. 
Using  the  ten  talents,  the  first  servant  had 
doubled  the  investment;  the  second  had  done 
likewise  and  earned  two  talents  with  his  money; 
but  the  third,  being  frightened,  had  buried  the 
one  talent  entrusted  to  him  and  had  done 
nothing  with  what  he  had  available.  The  master 
rebuked  the  third  man  for  being  slothful  and 
disgraced  him  before  everyone.  Then  the  mas- 
ter took  the  one  talent  from  this  servant  and 
gave  it  to  the  man  who  had  done  so  well  with 
the  ten  talents,  saying,  "For  to  every  one  who 
has  will  more  be  given,  and  he  will  have  abun- 
dance; but  from  him  who  has  not,  even  what 
he  has  will  be  taken  away." 

There  are  recognizable  differences  in  the 
abilities  of  people  and  the  amount  and  kind  of 
rewards  they  should  receive.  To  the  master,  the 
man  with  the  most  ability  and  possibly  luck, 
got  the  highest  recognition  and  commendation 
because  he  was  able  to  make  the  desired  invest- 
ment and  obtain  a  good  return.  No  one  quar- 
reled with  this  decision. 

What  troubles  me,  however,  is  the  "one- 
talent"  man  and  the  treatment  he  received.  I 
wish  the  master  had  asked  him,  "Why  didn't 
you  tell  me  you  were  afraid  and  let  me  know 


By  J.  L.  Vaughn 
Provost  of  the  University  of  Virginia 


This  is  the  familiar  parable  brought  up- 
to-date — a  plea  for  consideration  of  the 
average  person.  After  all,  they  make  up 
the  majority  of  people  interviewed,  don't 
they? 


you  thought  I  was  a  hard  man  when  I  gave 
you  the  one  talent  to  invest.'  I  wish  I  had 
known  how  you  felt  because  we  might  have 
prevented  all  this.     What  were  you  afraid  of, 


anyway 


If  this  had  occurred,  and  obviously  the  mas- 
ter had  to  take  the  lead  in  this  sort  of  thing, 
he  might  have  created  an  atmosphere  in  which 
the  "one-talent"  man  would  have  been  happy 
and  gone  ahead  and  done  the  best  he  could  with 
the  responsibility  entrusted  to  him.  Obviously, 
it  would  have  taken  some  time  and  effort;  per- 
haps it  would  have  even  been  exasperatingly 
difficult.  The  point  is  that  the  master  would 
have  got  something  for  his  effort  and  the  "one- 
talent"  man  would  certainly  not  have  felt  casti- 
gated and  gone  away  in  a  bitter  mood. 

The  "one-talent"  man  was  afraid  of  the 
unknown.  He  did  not  know  what  the  master 
really  expected  or  would  do  if  the  talent  were 
misused.  Paralyzed  by  doubts  and  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities thrust  upon  him,  the  "one-talent" 
man  sought  safety  in  doing  nothing.  This  way 
the  master  would  at  least  get  back  the  initial 
sum  without  loss.  Why  would  he  choose  in- 
action? Here  was  the  opportunity  of  a  life 
time.  What  more  could  he  ask.?  Servants  did 
not  usually  enjoy  such  privileges.  Could  he  not 
have  got  advice  or  help  to  find  out  if  he  had 
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the  ability  to  invest  this,  to  him,  large  sum? 
Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  would 
have  made  some  effort  to  do  something  rather 
than  burying  the  money?    I  am  not  at  all  sure. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  other  two  men 
worked  under  the  same  conditions  and  came 
through.  Not  quite,  the  "one-talent"  man  was 
plainly  and  clearly  identified  at  the  beginning 
as  a  person  who  did  not  have  the  ability  of  the 
other  two  servants  and  everyone  knew  what 
the  master  thought  of  him.  Not  exactly  the 
way  to  encourage  a  man  to  do  his  best,  I  submit. 

Many  people  have  to  discover  they  have  even 
one  talent  and  need  vastly  more  help  than  their 
more  gifted  fellows.  The  one-talent  people 
rarely  have  the  resources  or  the  confidence  to 
try  themselves  out.  Certainly  a  label  like  a 
"one-talent"  man  is  not  calculated  to  build  up 
confidence  or  spur  one  on. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  criticized  her  cook 
for  not  being  able  to  prepare  a  relatively  simple 
French  dish.  After  being  scolded  for  her  failure, 
the  cook  commented:  "I  have  never  had  the 
chance  to  make  anything  from  expensive  in- 
gredients until  I  came  into  your  home;  just  give 
me  some  help  and  instruction  and  I'll  get  used 
to  your  better  things  and  do  well  for  you." 

Is  Too  Much  Expected? 

This  is  what  disturbs  me.  I  think  the  mas- 
ter, without  giving  any  thought  to  the  matter, 
expected  too  much  from  the  "one-talent"  man 
and  did  not  consider  what,  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  being  demanded.  Certainly  the 
master  did  not  recognize  the  severe  handicap, 
essentially  fear  and  distrust  of  ability,  under 
which  the  "one-talent"  man  was  laboring.  The 
result  was  failure  and  dissatisfaction  for  every- 
one. 

Perhaps  1  am  entirely  incorrect,  but  I  do  not 
find  many  "ten"  or  even  "two-talent'  people,  that 
is,  persons  of  marked  ability  and  drive.  Paren- 
thetically, there  are  some  who  think  they  are 
"ten"  or  "two-talent"  people  without  much  sup- 
porting proof.  Certainly  no  one  wants  to  hold 
back  or  keep  people  of  unusual  talents  from 
moving  ahead  and  contributing  as  much  as 
possible.    They  should,  moreover,  be  richly  re- 


warded for  making  use  of  their  God-given 
abilities. 

Most  of  our  population,  however,  is  com- 
posed of  "one-talent"  people.  Though  commit- 
ted to  the  humbler,  but  by  no  means  unimpor- 
tant tasks  of  our  society,  they  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  develop  and  grow,  within  their 
limitations,  as  much  as  they  can.  I  wonder 
whether  we  are  neglecting  an  important  resource 
by  failing  to  encourage  them  to  accomplish 
everything  of  which  they  are  capable.  Being 
hypersensitive  and  knowing  they  are  not  the 
most  gifted,  the  "one-talent"  people  are  often 
uncertain  and  afraid  to  use  what  they  have. 
Furthermore,  they  may  have  been  shamed  or 
rebuked  for  failure  and  have  decided  they  would 
do  the  safe  thing  from  now  on.  The  result,  as 
I  see  it,  is  stagnation  and  quiet  desperation.  The 
"one-talent"  man  in  the  parable  was  certainly 
never  again  disposed  to  exert  himself  for  a 
master  who  gave  him  an  unmerciful  tongue 
lashing.  A  man  who  has  been  humiliated  never 
forgets  the  experience;  in  fact,  he  relives  it  day 
after  day  until  its  corrosive  effect  impairs  what 
ability  he  does  have. 

If  I  had  no  sympathy  for  the  "one-talent" 
man,  felt  no  responsibility  for  him,  and  did  not 
care  whether  he  contributed  his  best,  I  would 
still  help  him  just  to  save  my  own  skin.  If 
the  "one-talent"  man  vastly  outnumbers  all  of 
the  rest  of  the  population,  he  can  outvote  and, 
therefore,  control  the  society  in  which  we  live. 
If  the  "ten"  and  "two-talent"  men  disregard 
him  and  let  his  bitterness  fester,  the  time  may 
come  when  he  will  listen  to  unscrupulous  lead- 
ers who  play  upon  his  grievances  and,  by  using 
him  and  offering  him  undreamed  of  rewards, 
gain  control  of  our  society;  then  the  "one-talent" 
man  could  easily  destroy  the  world  in  which 
the  "ten"  and  "two-talent"  men  enjoy  so  much 
power  and  wealth. 

Perhaps  I  am  unduly  disturbed  by  what 
happened  to  the  "one-talent"  man  in  the  parable, 
but  it  is  not  too  difficult  to  see  what  has  occurred 
recently  in  other  quarters  of  the  world  and  ask: 
What  would  have  happened  if  the  "one-talent" 

(Continued  on  page  345) 
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LABOR  RELATIONS  ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS 


MARITIME  labor  agreements  applying  to  sea- 
faring personnel  contain  provisions  com- 
monly found  in  other  labor  agreements,  such 
as  those  relative  to  hiring,  discharging,  recogni- 
tion of  union  delegates,  prohibition  of  work 
stoppages,  duration  of  agreement,  grievance  pro- 
cedure, holidays,  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions.  But  in  addition  they  contain  pro- 
visions peculiar  to  the  maritime  industry.  Since 
the  vessel  is  the  seaman's  home  as  well  as  his 
place  of  work  .  .  .  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments go  into  minute  detail  with  regard  to  such 
matters  as  food,  living  quarters,  sanitation,  health 
and  safety.  The  complexity  of  the  agreements 
often   leads  to   misunderstanding   and    dispute. 

That  is  an  excerpt  from  an  article  by  Donald 
R.  Herzog  which  appeared  in  the  Labor  Law 
Journal  in  June  1956.  The  article  was  based  on 
Dr.  Herzog's  dissertation  for  his  Ph.D.  degree 
in  the  department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Man- 
agement in  the  Graduate  College  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  in  1955.  Dr.  Herzog  tells  us 
that,  as  far  as  he  knows,  no  action  has  been  taken 
on  his  recommendations  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  by  maritime  labor  and  management. 
But  the  dissertation  and  the  Labor  Law  Journal 
article  are  being  seriously  studied,  and  in  January 
1959  the  Southwest  Research  Institute  was  com- 
missioned by  the  Maritime  Administration  to 
look  into  shipboard  organization  and  activities 
aboard  an  oceangoing  freighter;  the  SRI  is 
interested  in  Dr.  Herzog's  findings. 

Dr.  Herzog  is  marketing  specialist  at  Solar 
Aircraft  Company,  San  Diego,  California,  and 
is  a  lecturer  in  management  and  statistics  at 
California  Western  University.  He  served  as 
merchant  marine  officer  during  World  War  II, 
and  as  a  naval  officer  during  the  Korean  War. 
He  may  be  able  to  supply  copies  of  the  Law 
Journal  article  and  of  his  dissertation,  and  may 
be  written  to  at  4542  Mt.  Frissell  Drive,  San 
Diego  17,  which  is  his  office  as  a  management 


engineer  and  marketing  consultant.  Parts  of  his 
dissertation  abstract  follow: 

This  study  analyzes  some  of  the  basic  problems 
underlying  labor  relations  relating  to  American  sea- 
men in  the  maritime  industry.  Up  to  the  present 
time  little  information  on  this  subject  has  been 
made  available  to  the  general  public.  The  only 
objective  analysis  of  the  maritime  industry  and 
scamens'  organizations  was  published  about  thirty 
years  ago,  and  dealt  mostly  with  the  history  of  the 
merchant  marine  and  of  several  scamens'  organiza- 
tions. 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  maritime  labor 
relations  has  been  that  concerned  with  the  estab- 
lishment and  development  of  the  collective  bargain- 
ing process.  This  process  has  been  made  difficult 
in  the  maritime  industry,  because  of  the  economic, 
legal,  and  social  factors  peculiar  to  the  nature  and 
history  of  the  industry.  When  a  seaman  sells  his 
labor  he  virtually  sells  himself  for  the  length  of  the 
voyage.  Once  he  signs  the  shipping  articles  he  be- 
comes a  member  of  a  group  whose  rights  and  duties 
are  prescribed  by  a  special  code  of  law.  The  sea- 
man's rights  relative  to  collective  action  are  often 
challenged  when  they  are  in  conflict  with  the 
navigation  laws. 

The  complexity  of  maritime  labor  agreements 
often  gives  rise  to  misunderstanding  and  disputes. 
There  has  been  some  confusion  among  the  various 
governmental  agencies  which  administer  the  laws 
and  regulations  pertaining  to  maritime  labor.  Often 
as  many  labor  disputes  involving  seamen  arise  out 
of  the  interpretation  and  application  of  federal  laws 
and  regulations  as  arise  out  of  the  interpretation 
and  application  of  the  maritime  labor  agreement. 

The  recommendations  which  follow  should  en- 
courage and  maintain  stable  labor-management  rela- 
tions in  the  maritime  industry,  (i)  The  practice 
of  seamen  signing  on  and  off  of  shipping  articles 
for  each  voyage  is  archaic  and  should  be  abolished. 
(2)  There  should  be  a  review  of  all  laws  affecting 
seamen  with  a  view  to  amending  the  laws  so  as  to 
make  them  conform  to  the  declared  labor  policy  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  (3)  Government 
agencies   dealing  with  maritime   labor  should   be 
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centralized  under  a  single  head.  (4)  Some  govern- 
ment agency  should  be  responsible  for  the  collection 
and  analysis  of  statistical  and  descriptive  material 
concerned  with  maritime  labor.  (5)  Integration  of 
the  interests  of  government,  management,  and  labor 
to  further  the  objectives  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  should  be  brought  about.  (6)  A  Labor- 
Management    Committee    composed    of    maritime 


labor  representatives  and  management  representa- 
tives should  be  established  to  deal  with  many  of 
the  problems  which  require  the  cooperation  of  labor 
and  management. 


NOTE:  Dr.  Herzog  reviews  Maritime 
habor  Relations  on  the  Great  Lakes  on  page 
347- 


EVALUATION  OF  TRAINING 


THOMAS  A.  Mahoney,  Associate  Professor,  In- 
dustrial Relations  Center,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, sent  us  this  account  of  an  evaluation  of  a 
Management  Training  Program  done  by  Abraham 
K.  Korman  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
Thomas  H.  Jerdee,  University  of  North  Carolina 
under  Professor  Mahoney's  direction: 

The  increased  importance  of  management  de- 
velopment in  the  years  since  World  War  II  has 
stimulated  experimentation  with  a  wide  variety  of 
new  management  training  techniques.  Personnel 
and  training  journals  have  reported  frequently  the 
good  results  obtained  from  the  application  of  such 
new  concepts  in  training  as  "role  playing,"  "brain- 
storming," "sensitivity  training,"  etc.  This  ex- 
perimentation with  new  training  methods  is  an 
outstanding  characteristic  of  the  dynamic  attack 
now  being  made  on  the  problems  of  management 
development. 

However,  increased  interest  in  a  new  idea 
frequently  is  accompanied  by  neglect  of  an  old 
truth.  Training  directors,  like  everyone  else,  are 
sometimes  guilty  of  such  neglect.  In  their  enthu- 
siasm for  new  techniques  and  new  ideas,  they 
sometimes  fail  to  take  sufEcient  account  of  some 
basic  principles  of  training  and  education  that  have 
been  known  for  many  years.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  discuss  a  case  in  which  this  has  oc- 
curred, and  to  relate  some  of  its  effects. 

As  part  of  its  research  program,  the  Manage- 
ment Development  Laboratory  recently  undertook 
an  evaluation  of  the  results  of  a  one-week  full-time 
training  program  for  middle  level  managers  in  a 
large  firm.  The  program  is  well  planned  and  in- 
cludes several  of  the  latest  and  most  popular  tech- 
niques for  training  managers.  The  emphasis  in 
the  course  is  on  three  major  objectives: 

i)  Develop    knowledge    and    understanding    of 
management   principles. 


2)  Develop  ability  to  apply  a  special  analytical 
method  of  problem-solving. 

3)  Develop  an  increased  appreciation  and  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  for  self-development. 

Participating  managers  were  trained  in  groups  of 
twelve,  by  two  instructors  who  were  selected  from 
a  group  of  line  managers  who  had  previously  taken 
the  course.  These  instructors  received  special  train- 
ing in  group  discussion  and  other  training  tech- 
niques used  in  the  course.  The  course  was  or- 
ganized around  an  outline  and  an  instructor's 
manual.  Textbooks  and  other  materials  were  dis- 
tributed to  participants  with  reading  assignments 
to  be  completed  prior  to  the  course;  additional 
reading  assignments  were  made  during  the  week 
of  training.  The  instructors  presented  various  con- 
cepts and  principles  to  the  group  and  led  discus- 
sions of  the  assigned  readings.  Various  cases,  some 
drawn  from  actual  experiences  of  participating 
managers,  were  assigned  for  analysis  and  discus- 
sion. Outside  speakers  occasionally  were  invited 
to  address  the  groups  on  related  topics. 

The  special  plan  for  evaluation  of  results  indi- 
cates the  progressive  interest  characteristic  of  the 
whole  training  program.  Provision  was  made  for 
measuring  trainee  improvement  in  the  particular 
areas  studied,  and  trainee  improvement  was  com- 
pared with  improvement  of  a  control  group  of 
managers  who  were  similar  in  all  respects  to  the 
trainees  except  that  they  did  not  take  the  training 
until  after  the  evaluation  had  been  completed. 

Improvement  was  measured  by  a  knowledge 
test,  a  case  problems  test,  and  an  attitude  scale. 
These  instruments  were  designed  to  measure  the 
extent  to  which  specific  course  objectives  were 
achieved.  They  were  administered  to  all  trainees 
and  to  the  control  group  before  any  training  was 
started,  and  again  after  the  trainee  group  had  com- 
pleted training  and  before  the  control  group  had 
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received  any  training.  Code  numbers  were  as- 
signed to  the  completed  questionnaires,  and  the 
trainee  and  control  groups'  questionnaires  were 
intermingled  so  that  scorers  could  not  identify 
questionnaires  of  the  two  groups. 

Compared  to  the  control  group,  the  trainees 
improved  significantly  in  ability  to  apply  the  spe- 
cial analytical  method  of  problem-solving,  and  in 
appreciation  and  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for 
self-development.  However,  the  trainees  improved 
only  about  as  much  as  the  control  group  in  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  management  principles. 
Since  the  control  group  improved  about  as  much  as 
the  trainee  group,  the  improvement  could  be  attrib- 
utedto_gractke  in  taking  the  test  rather  than  to  the 
framing  rniirsf.  This  failure  of  the  trainees  to 
improve  in  knowledge  of  management  principles 
seemed  particularly  puzzling  in  view  of  the  factual 
nature  of  the  material,  its  heavy  stress  in  the  course 
assignments,  and  the  reliability  and  face  validity 
of  the  management  principles  test.  The  test  was 
composed  of  short-answer  questions  based  on  ma- 
terials in  the  texts  and  in  the  instructor's  manual. 
It  was  constructed  with  the  aid  of  several  of  the 
firm's  personnel  executives  who  had  previously 
taught  the  course. 

In  an  effort  to  investigate  the  possible  rea- 
sons for  the  disappointing  showing  of  the  trainees, 
the  management  principles  test  was  administered  to 
the  two  instructors.  Both  instructors  obtained 
scores  of  41,  out  of  a  possible  score  of  66.  Com- 
paring these  scores  with  the  mean  scores  of  trainees 
and  the  control  groups  indicated  that  the  instruc- 
tors' knowledge  was  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
average  control  group  member  who  hadn't  seen 
the  textbooks  or  attended  the  training  course.  The 
lack  of  improvement  in  the  trainees  now  becomes 
more  understandable.  In  spite  of  the  careful 
planning  and  effort  that  had  gone  into  the  training 
course,  it  failed  to  attain  a  major  objective  because 
the  instructors  themselves  were  not  sufficiently  fa- 
miliar with  the  material  they  were  teaching.  The 
instructors  appear  to  have  been  skilled  in  discussion 
leadership  and  the  "case"  approach  to  management 
training,  but  relatively  unfamiliar  with  the  sub- 
stantive material  of  the  course. 

This  study  has  important  implications  for  all 
who  are  interested  in  training.  While  the  develop- 
ment and  application  of  new  training  techniques 
such  as  the  case  method   are   important,  trainers 


should  remember  that  some  of  the  traditional  prin- 
ciples are  also  important  and  useful.  In  the  train- 
ing program  discussed  above,  it  would  appear  that 
proper  recognition  was  not  given  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  in  all  training  and  education  that 
the  teacher  or  leader  must  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject,  or  the  best  training  methods 
in  the  world  will  not  help  him  or  his  students. 
Asking  the  teacher  to  teach  or  the  leader  to  lead 
without  making  sure  that  he  has  a  good  mastery 
of  the  substantive  material  is  like  asking  a  general 
to  launch  an  attack  without  ammunition. 

The  industrial  trainer  should  maintain  his  in- 
terest in  new  training  techniques.  However,  he 
also  should  look  back  now  and  then  to  see  that 
he  does  not  neglect  time-tested  principles  of  train- 
ing. Neglect  of  these  principles  frequently  results  > 
in  waste  of  time,  effort,  and  money.  /  J 

Is  the  "One-Talent"  Man  a 
Neglected  Resource 

{Continued  from  page  342) 

man  had  been  given  more  advice,  training,  and 
encouragement.?  Of  one  thing  I  am  reasonably 
certain,  the  "one-talent"  man  is  going  to  appre- 
ciate or  despise  the  master  as  well  as  the  "ten" 
and  "two-talent"  men  and  will,  sooner  or  later, 
have  a  good  deal  to  say  about  how  well  they 
fare.  It  is  just  barely  possible  that  he  might,  by 
a  strange  combination  of  circumstances,  get  to 
be  the  master  himself.  Then  all  would  suffer 
and  no  one  would  have  gained  very  much. 
That  is  the  reason  I  am  troubled. 


Suggestions  for  College  Recruiters:  Hotv 
to  Get  the  fob  Candidate  to  Tall{  About  Him- 
self. i960.  Institute  of  Occupational  Research, 
104  Webster  Avenue,  Manhassct,  New  York. 
3  pages.  15  cents.  This  condenses  into  a  short 
space  interviewing  helps  useful  to  any  recruiter. 


While  we  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  per- 
fecting our  mechanical  operations,  we  have  not 
successfully  written  into  our  equation  whatever 
complex  factors  represent  man,  the  human 
element.  — Henry  Ford,  II 

quoted  in  Human  Relations  for  Management 
(Harper) 


BOOKS 


Men  Who  Manage.  By  Melville  Dalton.  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York.  1959.  pp  XI,  318. 
Price  $6.75. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  look  at  first 
hand  at  the  extent  of  conformity  between  policy 
execution  and  actual  executive  adherence  to 
pre-determined  procedural  requirements.  It  is 
a  study  in  compromise  and  accommodation  be- 
tween the  rigidities  of  established  methods  and 
the  adjustments  found  advisable  by  the  executive 
for  operational  or  for  personal  reasons. 

The  form  the  book  takes  is  the  case  descrip- 
tion of  a  number  of  company  executive  groups 
in  their  ongoing  interactions  of  men  and  events, 
with  some  conclusions  as  to  the  lessons  to  be 
drawn  from  this  experience.  It  is,  in  the  author's 
words,  "a  study  of  compromises  among  key 
individuals  and  groups  in  rational  organizations, 
and  the  human  strictures  on  compromise." 

After  what  to  one  reader's  taste  is  too  pro- 
tracted a  recital  of  the  cases,  the  author  reaches 
this  interesting  and  timely  conclusion:  "Those 
who  mistake  surface  conformity  in  organizations 
for  total  conformity  and  the  death  of  originality, 
should  re-focus  to  concern  themselves  with  the 
ethics  of  protective  coloration  among  thinking 
animals." 

With  current  obsessive  discussion  of  the 
rigors  of  organization  conformity  it  is  helpful 
to  have  this  stress  on  the  partial  nature  of  the 
conformity  attained.  In  the  opinion  of  this  re- 
viewer this  is  a  shrewder  and  truer  assessment 
of  the  facts  than  some  of  the  more  exaggerated 
and  disturbing  allegations  that  total  conformity 
is  the  prevalent  condition. 

Ordway  Tead 

"Career  Planning",  by  Leonard  J.  Smith.  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  New  York.  1959,  269  pages.  53-50. 

Whereas  most  authors  of  career  guidance 
texts   emphasize   a    select   group   of   the   better 


known  occupations  and  expand  upon  their  re- 
quirements and  opportunity,  Dr.  Smith  has  care- 
fully reviewed  the  personal  qualities  and  attri- 
butes of  the  individual  in  relation  to  the  entire 
world  of  work.  He  seeks  to  develop  self-analysis 
of  traits  and  characteristics  by  the  individual  in 
the  planning  of  his  movement  toward  a  voca- 
tional goal. 

This  book  is  designed  much  like  a  text  in 
general  psychology,  with  the  major  difference 
that  this  is  the  application  of  all  phases  to  a 
practical  consideration  of  one's  total  makeup 
evaluated  against  the  competition  of  all  career- 
seekers.  Chapters  on  intelligence,  interests,  apti- 
tudes, personality,  and  personal  development 
are  worthwhile  applications  of  research  worded 
in  common  and  friendly  terms  which  will  en- 
courage high  school  and  college  students  to  read 
and  self-evaluate.  Chapters  on  development  of 
desirable  work  habits,  planning  for  future  jobs, 
the  method  of  looking  for  work,  promotional 
opportunities,  and  starting  one's  own  business 
have  great  appeal  for  those  out  of  school  or 
already  employed. 

The  language  of  this  text  has  been  ever  so 
carefully  phrased  so  that  it  has  the  appeal  for 
individuals  over  wide  educational  and  intellec- 
tual ranges.  It  is  a  personalized  approach  with- 
out lapsing  into  elementary  grammar  and 
phrasing,  an  affront  which  causes  many  young 
adults  to  reject  the  otherwise  sound  advice  of 
many  guidance  efforts.  Also,  the  composition 
of  the  text  in  the  second  person  has  been  cleverly 
structured  so  that  it  provides  flexibility  of  appeal 
for  counselor  or  counselee.  The  inclusion  of 
detachable  self-evaluation  tests  is  a  practical  and 
stimulating  step  in  the  individual's  making 
immediate  use  of  his  reading. 

There  may  be  some  question  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader  as  to  whether  sections  of  some 
chapters  have  been  dealt  with  too  succinctly.  It 
is,  of  course,  debatable  as  to  how  much  to  in- 
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elude  in  any  given  work  on  careers,  but  a  desir- 
able criterion  is  the  question  of  how  much  will 
be  read.  This  book  is  comprehensive  and  is 
logically  structured  and  is  directed  well  toward 
the  probable  reader,  and  though  its  brevity  in 
parts  may  omit  desirable  amplification,  the 
author  has  supplied  most  thoroughly  further 
sources  of  information.  Not  only  bibliographies 
at  the  end  of  many  chapters,  but  also  a  section 
on  career-planning  references  supplement  the 
text.  These  references  are  sub-headed  in  many 
broad  vocational  areas  so  that  one  may  investi- 
gate a  given  field  with  some  intensity.  In  addi- 
tion, this  reference  section  includes  the  names 
and  addresses  of  bureaus,  organizations  and  pub- 
lishers which  are  concerned  particularly  with 
each  vocational  field. 

Dr.  Smith's  endeavor  has  been  to  prepare 
the  content  for  individual  counseling,  for  self- 
reading,  and  for  group  guidance  classes  at  the 
secondary  and  collegiate  level.  The  results 
would  indicate  that  he  has  achieved  his  purpose 
much  better  than  one  would  prognose  of  such  a 
complex  plan.  The  book  should  be  useful  to 
personnel  directors  who  enjoy— as  who  doesn't? 
—helping  young  people  find  their  niche  in  the 
business  world. 

W.  Porter  Swift,  Ph.D. 

Edward  N.  Hay  &  Associates 

The  Social  Psychology  of  Groups,  Thibaut  and 
Kelley — John  Wiley  and  Sons.,  Inc.,  291  pages. 

$7.00. 

When  I  began  to  read  this  book,  I  was  fasci- 
nated with  its  introduction.  Whether  or  not  the 
author's  approach  to  group  interaction  is  unique, 
I  am  not  qualified  to  say,  but  at  least  it  promised 
to  differ  from  the  general  run.  It  is  based 
primarily  on  the  dyad.  The  interaction  between 
two  persons  is  described  by  a  matrix  which  is 
based  on  reward<ost  values.  The  members  of 
the  dyad  use  two  criteria  for  judging  the  ac- 
ceptability of  outcomes  in  a  relationship.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  comparison  level  (or  CL) 
against  which  the  satisfaction  of  the  relationship 
is  judged.  The  second  standard  is  the  compari- 
son level  for  alternatives  (or  CL  alt.)  which  is 


used  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  leave  a  relation- 
ship. 

With  this  base  established,  the  authors  apply 
this  approach  to  such  things  as  Power  and  De- 
pendence, Norms  and  Roles,  Status,  Conformity 
to  Norms,  Group  Goals  and  others.  The  hy- 
potheses proposed  by  the  authors  are  well  docu- 
mented by  a  large  number  of  studies  published 
by  others.  In  fact,  the  conclusions  of  others  are 
used  to  support  the  "mathematical"  approach 
to  the  dyadic  relationship. 

Unless  the  reader  is  entranced  with  the 
technique  employed  or  interested  in  research  in 
the  fundamentals  of  group  interaction,  he  is 
likely  to  find  this  book  somewhat  tedious  read- 
ing. For  those  seeking  research  problems  to 
work  on,  this  book  is  loaded  with  provocative 
statements  which  need  study. 

The  publisher  says,  "This  book  is  designed 
to  bring  order  and  coherence  to  present-day  re- 
search in  interpersonal  relations  and  group  func- 
tioning." This  implies  to  me  that  the  authors 
intended  to  present  a  text  or  reference  for  those 
interested  in  the  basic  tenets  of  interpersonal 
relationships.  Contrariwise,  those  with  a  perim- 
eter interest  and  who  desire  to  gain  more 
information  about  the  "applied"  facets  of  Group 
Dynamics  will  probably  be  disappointed. 
E.  W.  Burroughs, 
The  Atlantic  Refining  Company 

"Maritime  Labor  Relations  on  the  Great 
Lakes".  By  Charles  P.  Larrowe.  Labor  &  Indus- 
trial Relations  Center,  Michigan  State  Univer- 
sity.  98  pages. 

The  title  of  this  monograph  is  narrow,  but 
it  appropriately  describes  the  content.  Intended 
mainly  for  union  officials,  governmental  agencies, 
and  labor  relations  personnel,  it  does,  however, 
provide  a  readable,  interesting,  and  thought- 
provoking  study  for  the  average  layman  on  the 
changing  aspects  of  maritime  labor  relations  in 
the  last  century  and  a  half.  For  the  most  part  it 
is  a  narrative  rather  than  an  analytical  study; 
however,  an  elementary  analysis  and  appraisal 
are  made  of  the  various  steps  taken  and  the  ad- 
vances  made  bv   the   maritime   unions   toward 
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better  labor  conditions.  Also,  the  treatment  of 
the  defensive  actions  taken  by  the  employer 
organizations  and  the  reasons  for  those  actions 
are  of  particular  interest  to  the  labor  economist. 
The  organization  of  the  monograph  is 
simple  and  straightforward.  The  first  chapter, 
which  reviews  the  setting  of  present  labor-man- 
agement relations  on  the  Great  Lakes,  is  par- 
ticularly timely  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  was  opened  for  the  first  time 
this  year  to  ocean-going  freighters.  Chapters 
two  and  three  discuss  the  history  of  the  labor 
movement,  the  organization  and  early  activities 


of  the  maritime  unions,  and  the  formation  of 
employer  organizations  for  defensive  action 
against  the  unions.  Chapters  four  and  five  deal 
with  government  intervention  in  collective  bar- 
gaining and  labor-management  disputes.  Fin- 
ally, chapters  six  and  seven  are  concerned  with 
maritime  labor  relations  on  the  Great  Lakes  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  and  give  speculative  com- 
ments on  developments  in  the  near  future. 

Donald  R.  Herzog 

Lecturer  in  Management  &  Statistics 

California  Western  University 


ON  OTHER  MAGAZINE  MENUS 


Executive  Work  Load  Causes  Excess  Pressure. 
The  executive  who  lugs  his  briefcase  home  every 
night  is  subject  to  emotional  stresses  and  pressures 
avoided  by  co-workers  in  less  responsible  jobs.  So 
Dr.  John  Donnelly,  Medical  Director,  Institute  of 
Living,  Hartford,  Conn.,  told  the  Connecticut  Life 
Insurance  Company's  recent  Forum  on  Mental 
Health  in  Business  and  Industry.  News  Front  (No- 
vember 1959)  quotes  at  some  length  from  Dr.  Don- 
nelly's remarks.  "When  a  man  is  promoted  to  high 
o£5ce  he  is  exposed  to  a  particular  type  of  stress. 
He  becomes  isolated  from  his  colleagues;  he  is 
called  on  to  make  decisions  affecting  the  future  of 
the  organization."  As  a  result  many  men  "pass 
through  a  period  of  anxiety  and  depression,  so  that 
what  was  so  long  sought  no  longer  appears  so  de- 
sirable. Most  come  through  this  period,  though 
some  do  not."  "The  business  executive  of  all  ranks," 
says  Donnelly,  "already  driven  by  internal  forces 
reinforced  by  the  expectadons  of  his  superiors,  de- 
votes an  increasing  amount  of  time  to  his  work 
or  activities  related  to  it.  The  briefcase  filled  with 
papers  is  often  his  evening  companion  while  his 
wife  and  children  are  off  elsewhere;  community 
activities  claim  another  portion  of  his  leisure  time. 
Most  wives  make  the  adjustment,  but  many  seek 
compensation  in  undesirable  ways;  for  example  the 
resort  to  alcohol  or  neurotic  symptoms."  Transfer 
to  another  city  or  the  need  to  travel,  further  in- 
creases the  family  stress.  Approaching  compulsory 
retirement,  too,  often  brings  a  period  of  strain  and 
depression   to  the   executive   who   "foresees   a   life 


from  which  the  mainspring  has  been  removed." 
Is  there  a  solution?  "It  is  perhaps  not  by  chance," 
concludes  Dr.  Donnelly,  "that  organizations  which 
become  the  giants  of  industry  by  the  exercise  of 
enlightened  self-interest  are  the  firms  which  in  re- 
cent years  have  made  the  greatest  use  of  industrial 
psychologists  and  psychiatrists."  Copies  of  Dr. 
Donnelly's  remarks  in  full  are  available  by  writing 
to  the  editors  of  News  Front,  21  W.  45th  St.,  New 
York  36,  N.  Y. 


Will  You  Do  Us 
a  Favor? 

Send  us  the  names  of  one  or  more  personnel 
people — men  or  women — you  think  should 
read  Personnel  Journal.  We  will  send  to  each 
of  them  a  copy  of  the  next  issue  of  Personnel 
Journal.    No  charge,  of  course. 

PERSONNEL  JOURNAL 
P.  O.  Box  239  Swathmorc,  Pa. 


Personnel  Research 


Relationships  Between  a  Top-Middle  Manage- 
ment Self-Description  Scale  and  Behavior  in 
A  Group  Situation.  By  Lyman  W.  Porter  and 
Roger  A.  Kaufman,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol. 
43,  No.  5,  October  1959,  345-348. 

Ghiselli  and  other  workers  have  produced 
a  forced-choice  self-description  inventory  which 
they  call  the  Decision  Making  Approach  (DMA) 
scale.  This  is  composed  of  21  items  which  were 
selected  because  they  differentiated  top  from 
middle  management  personnel.  This  article 
summarizes  two  previous  studies  of  group  effec- 
tiveness where  the  scale  was  used.  These  studies 
indicate  that  it  is  the  pattern  of  scores  within  a 
group  that  is  important  and  that  perhaps  the 
most  effective  group  is  one  where  one  person 
scores  high  on  the  DMA  scale  and  the  others 
are  all  relatively  lower. 

The  present  study  tries  to  find  out  whether 
an  individual  really  behaves  in  a  given  task 
situation  as  he  describes  himself  on  the  DMA 
scale.  The  subjects  for  the  experiment  were  60 
undergraduate  men,  divided  into  20  groups  of 
three  students  each.  All  of  the  subjects  completed 
the  DMA  scale  and  then  worked  in  the  separate 
groups  at  the  task  of  building  a  structure  out  of 
8  X  II  in.  fiber-board  cards.  The  object  was  to 
make  the  structure  as  high  as  possible.  There 
were  six  two-minute  building  periods,  each  fol- 
lowed by  a  one  minute  discussion  interval  with 
no  building,  but  conversation  was  permitted  at 
any  time.  The  group  task  required  cooperation 
and  considerable  talking.  Two  experimenters 
watched  each  group  both  during  the  building 
periods  and  the  intervening  discussions,  one  re- 
cording verbal  interaction  and  the  other  physical 
behavior.  Types  of  behavior  were  classified  as 
being  typical  of  top  or  middle  management.  At 
the  end  of  the  final  building  period,  the  subjects 
filled  out  a  questionnaire  on  which  they  rated 
the  three  members  of  the  group  (including  them- 
selves) on  nine  questions.  One  of  the  questions, 
for  example,  was  "Who  in  your  group  was  the 
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most  resourceful  and  enterprising.'" 

The  results  showed  that  individuals'  DMA 
scores  are  significantly  related  to  the  type  of 
behavior  that  they  exhibit  in  verbal  interaction 
with  others.  These  scores  also  correlated  with  the 
j>eer  rankings  made  by  the  group.  The  correla- 
tions with  the  physical  behavior  measures  gave 
insignificant  correlations.  Correlations  are  given 
for  both  DMA  raw  scores  and  DMA  standard 
scores,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  cor- 
relations using  the  standard  scores  are  consist- 
ently higher.  The  authors  suggest  that  this  find- 
ing gives  support  to  the  idea  that  something 
must  be  known  about  the  characteristics  of  all 
members  of  a  group,  in  order  to  predict  the  be- 
havior of  any  given  individual  in  a  social  situa- 
tion. 

The  Use  of  Group  Decision  to  Resol\^  a  Prob- 
lem OF  Fairness.  By  L.  Richard  Hoffman, 
Engineering  Research  Institute  and  Norman 
R.  F.  Maier,  University  of  Michigan.  Personnel 
Psychology,  Vol.  12,  No.  4,  Winter  1959,  545-559- 
The  problem  under  consideration  here  is 
how  to  distribute  a  reward  among  the  members 
of  a  group.  The  subjects  of  the  study  were  108 
undergraduates  in  a  course  in  the  psychology  of 
human  relations.  The  students  had  been  as- 
signed to  groups,  usually  of  three  or  four  per- 
sons, for  the  purpose  of  working  together  on 
problem-solving  or  other  laboratory  assignments. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  semester  the  students 
were  told  of  a  plan  by  which  they  would  receive 
a  certain  number  of  points  to  be  added  to  their 
final  grades  in  the  course.  Each  student  knew 
his  standing  in  the  class  based  on  the  examina- 
tions that  had  been  given  in  the  class.  The  final 
grades  (A,B,C,D,E,)  were  to  be  determined 
from  a  frequency  distribution  and  additional 
points  in  some  cases  would  place  the  students 
in  a  higher  grade  range.  The  plan  was  to 
distribute  this  reward  of  additional  grade  points 
by  groups.  Each  group  would  receive  5N — i 
points,  N  being  the  number  of  students  in  the 
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group  with  I  point  subtracted  to  keep  the  group 
from  dividing  the  points  equally.  At  the  end  of 
the  discussion  period  if  the  group  failed  to  arrive 
at  a  plan  for  distributing  the  points  each  student 
would  automatically  receive  4  points.  In  other 
words  if  they  failed  to  agree  on  the  allocation 
it  would  result  in  a  net  loss  of  points  to  the 
entire  group. 

This  plan  was  presented  to  all  108  students 
and  it  was  evident  from  the  arguments  for  and 
against  that  feelings  were  running  high.  In 
spite  of  the  fear  that  the  experiment  might  pro- 
duce bitter  antagonisms  among  the  students,  it 
was  decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  problem,  and 
the  students  agreed  to  try  it.  A  leader  for  each 
group  was  chosen  at  random,  although  he  would 
participate  in  the  plan.  Despite  the  possibilities 
for  endless  haggling,  agreement  was  reached  in 
every  group.  A  table  is  given  which  shows  how 
each  group  distributed  its  points,  and  "individ- 
ual need"  was  most  often  given  as  the  basis  for 
the  distribution.  Questionnaires  which  were 
completed  after  the  discussions  indicated  a  high 
degree  of  satisfaction  with  the  outcome.  Satis- 
faction appeared  not  to  be  related  to  the  num- 
ber of  points  that  the  student  received  but  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  student  felt  he  was  free 
to  take  part  in  and  to  influence  the  decision. 
The  appointed  leaders  were  not  necessarily  the 
students   who   in   fact   led   the   discussions. 

In  some  ways  this  seems  like  a  very  simple 
problem  and  one  that  is  artificial  in  comparison 
with  problems  that  would  be  met  in  industry. 
However,  the  authors  feel  that  this  study  has 
implications  for  such  problems  as  the  allocation 
of  vacation  times,  the  distribution  of  a  group 
bonus  or  the  assignment  of  overtime  work.  It 
is  a  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the 
process  of  group  decision-making. 

Traits  Differentiating  Management  Person- 
nel. By  Edwin  E.  Ghiselli,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  12,  No.  4, 
Winter  1959,  535-544. 

Previous  studies  by  Ghiselli  have  discussed 
a  Self  Description  Inventory  which  he  devised, 
giving  indices  of  reliability  and   indicating  its 


relationship  to  other  tests  and  scales.  The  inven- 
tory is  made  up  of  64  pairs  of  adjectives  in  a 
forced  choice  form  by  which  the  person  de- 
scribes himself.  It  provides  measures  of  the 
following  traits:  intelligence,  supervisory  ability, 
initiative,  self-assurance,  and  occupational  level. 
This  article  discusses  the  relation  of  these  five 
scales  to  the  managerial  function. 

Some  studies  have  been  reported  which  dif- 
ferentiate between  traits  shown  by  management 
and  line  workers,  but  Ghiselli  feels  that  finer 
distinctions  are  more  helpful  and  in  this  study 
examines  the  differences  and  similarities  among 
persons  at  three  levels  of  management  and  in 
line  jobs.  The  Self  Description  Inventory  was 
administered  to  the  following: 

113  in  top  management 
176  in  middle  management 
172  in  lower  management 
319  line  workers  including  office,  sales  and 
industrial  personnel. 

These  people  were  employed  in  a  wide 
variety  of  business  and  industrial  concerns  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in  all 
cases  the  inventory  was  part  of  a  personnel 
survey. 

A  table  is  given  which  shows  the  means  and 
standard  deviations  of  the  scores  earned  by  each 
of  these  four  groups  on  the  five  scales  of  the 
Self  Description  Inventory.  These  same  results 
are  also  presented  graphically.  It  is  clear  at  a 
glance  that  the  largest  differences  are  not  be- 
tween management  and  line  personnel,  but 
rather  between  top  and  middle  management  on 
the  one  hand  and  line  workers  and  those  who 
directly  supervise  them  on  the  other.  The  impli- 
cations of  this  difference  for  the  recruiting  of 
men  for  middle  management  positions  rather 
than  promoting  lower  management  personnel 
is  discussed. 

Top  and  middle  management  men  made 
similar  scores  in  intelligence,  but  top  manage- 
ment men  were  superior  to  middle  management 
in  all  of  the  other  four  traits.  The  line  super- 
visors surpassed  the  line  workers  mainly  in 
initiative  and  occupational  level. 


Across  the  Editor^s  Desk 


Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 


People  in  Personnel 


Sam  Weisberg  has  been  appointed  personnel 
manager  of  the  Cleveland  Operations  of  Bobbie 
Brooks,  Incorporated.  Weisberg  formerly  was 
executive  director  of  Temple  Emanu  El  in 
Cleveland,  manager  of  the  Cleveland  office  of 
the  Jewish  Daily  Forward,  and  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Jewish  Orthodox  Old  Home.  He  is 
a  1939  graduate,  in  economics,  of  the  University 
of  Michigan.  His  work  will  include  super- 
vision of  employment,  wage  and  salary  admin- 
istration, communications,  training  and  employee 
development  activities  at  the  Company's  Su- 
[K-rior  Avenue  plant  and  the  new  main  office. 


Vauchan  Roberson  has  been  appointed  Per- 
sonnel Manager  of  Continental-Emsco  Com- 
pany, a  division  of  the  Youngstown  Sheet  and 
Tube  Company.  He  will  be  assigned  to  the 
General  Office  Personnel  and  Training  staff  at 
the  Company's  headquarters  in  Dallas,  Texas 
and  will  report  to  the  Director  of  Personnel  and 
Training.  A  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Texas  with  B.B.A.  and  M.B.A.  degrees  in  Man- 
agement, Roberson  was  assistant  personnel  man- 
ager for  Columbia-Southern  Chemical  Corpora- 
tion in  Corpus  Christi,  Texas  where  he  has  been 
on  the  Personnel  staff  since  1950. 


With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Personnel  Women  of  Greater  St. 
Louis  sponsored  the  Tenth  Annual  Conference 
for  women  in  supervisory,  staff  and  personnel 
positions  in  Greater  St.  Louis,  which  was  held 
on  the  campus  of  Washington  University  on 
November  7th.  The  University  cooperated  in 
putting  on  the  conference.  The  conference  was 
opened  by  Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Lewis,  president  of 
Personnel  Women.  The  keynote  speaker  was 
Mrs.  Gladys  D.  Meyer,  manager,  Employee 
Services  Division,  White-Rodgers  Co.  Her  topic 
was  "Hits  and  Misses."  She  is  a  past  president 
of  Personnel  Women  and  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Personnel  Women.  There  were 
four  concurrent  sessions.  Speakers  and  their 
topics  were  Roy  L.  Moskop,  Acting  Employee 
Information  Manager,  Southwestern  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.,  "Keeping  Employees  Informed"; 
Carl  E.  Pitts,  Danforth  Foundation,  "Gaining 
Group  Acceptance";  David  Nicholson,  Nichol- 
son-Kown  and  Associates,  "The  Climate  for 
Mental  Health  in  the  Employment  Situation"; 
and  Elizabeth  A.  Olsen,  training  director,  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross,  "In-Service  Training." 
Luncheon   speaker  was   Stephen   W.   Vasquez, 


Dean,  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  Si. 
Louis  University.  His  topic  was  "The  Responsi- 
bility of  the  Professional." 


William  Forrester,  the  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  re- 
ports in  the  NPRA  News  that  he  is  enjoying  his 
term  as  president  in  many  ways,  some  of  them 
quite  unexpected.  He  says  that  of  course  the 
office  is  an  honor,  and  he  enjoys  that,  but  it's 
the  minor  things  that  give  him  unexpected 
pleasure.  The  messages  from  friends  around 
the  country  sending  best  wishes  for  this  year  in 
office,  "the  letters  and  phone  calls  from  friends 
and  others  in  our  industry  asking  for  informa- 
tion, even  requests  from  publishers,  seeking 
qualified  people  in  our  field.    Very  flattering!" 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  there  is  satisfaction 
in  working  with  the  group  of  men  serving  as 
officers  with  him.  "Give  them  the  job  and  get 
out  of  the  way — that's  the  Forrester  philosophy. 
It  works,  too!" 

An  integration  "teaser"  which  appeared  in  the 
fall  issue  of  NPRA  News  drew  several  responses 
which  the  editor  digested  for  his  readers  in  the 
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next  issue.  The  original  story  asked  for  any 
experiences  with  integrating  white  collar  em- 
ployees— how  done,  what  reactions,  what  plans 
for  continuing  the  practice?  An  eastern  paper 
responded  by  saying  there  is  no  problem  along 
the  color  line — they  are  treated  the  same  as 
other  applicants.  The  successful  experience  of 
this  paper  in  hiring  a  Negro  reporter  is  de- 
scribed. The  remark  was  made  that  if  you  are 
contemplating  making  the  move,  be  sure  you 
have  the  right  person  because  if  he  wouldn't 
work  out  and  would  have  to  be  released,  there 
may  be  cries  of  discrimination. 

A  mid-western  paper  reports  that  from  time 
to  time  Negroes  have  been  employed  in  both  the 
editorial  and  advertising  departments.  Another 
paper,  border  south,  has  approached  the  problem 
by  making  an  aggressive  search  throughout  the 
building  for  jobs  which  could  be  purposely 
opened  to  Negroes. 


The  Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations 
Association  of  Los  Angeles  heard  Charles  B. 
Wade,  Jr.,  personnel  manager,  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company,  speak  at  a  recent  meeting. 
"Business  as  a  whole  has  not  learned  how  to 
break  through  the  silence  barrier  in  communi- 
cating with  employees,"  he  said. 

Wade,  who  holds  a  directorship  with  Rey- 
nolds, pointed  out  "the  gap  between  what  the 
owners  and  operators  of  American  business 
know  and  what  they  effectively  tell  the  mass  of 
their  employees  is  the  most  vulnerable  place  in 
our  economic  system."  He  said  the  intentions 
of  the  management  of  our  businesses  are  honor- 
able and  enlightened,  but  the  play  is  being  taken 
away  by  the  irritating  hangers-on,  nationally  and 
internationally. 

Warning  that  there  must  be  some  signifi- 
cant advances  in  the  abilities  of  business  leader- 
ship to  communicate.  Wade  advised  a  company 
must  as  a  matter  of  high  and  important  policy 
recognize  in  a  variety  of  tangible  ways  that  as  a 
company  it  wants  its  people  to  be  informed. 
"Of  first  importance,"  he  declared  "is  the  atti- 
tude of  a  company  wanting  its  people  to  share 
in  its  successes,  its  failures,  and  its  potentialities." 


Wade  indicated  a  major  communication  barrier 
was  management's  attitude  that  "a  vast  amount 
of  information  should  not  be  known."  He  went 
on  to  say  that  even  worse,  perhaps,  was  the 
management  attitude  that  no  one  is  interested. 
At  another  winter  meeting  Dale  Yoder,  di- 
rector, Industrial  Relations  Center,  University 
of  Minnesota,  described  how  the  relationships 
of  employers  and  employees  have  been  radically 
changed  since  the  turn  of  the  present  century. 
His  talk  on  personnel  men,  the  philosophers  of 
management,  projected  implications  into  the  fu- 
ture of  the  major  problems  of  this  revolution 
and  reconstruction  in  employee  relations. 


The  Foremen's  Club  of  York,  Pa.,  has 
sent  a  questionnaire  to  the  membership  to  help 
in  planning  a  program  that  will  meet  the  needs 
of  all  members  most  satisfactorily.  Under  the 
question,  why  are  you  a  member  of  the  Fore- 
man's Club?  members  were  invited  to  check 
any  of  the  following  answers:  I  find  its  pro- 
grams of  value  to  me;  I  like  being  identified 
with,  and  enjoy,  this  fellowship;  I  enjoy  an 
evening  out;  I  get  information  that  helps  me  in 
my  job;  I  feel  I  receive  good  value  for  the  cost 
of  membership  and  meals. 

A  second  question  asked  for  information  on 
company  policy  regarding  the  payment  of  mem- 
bership fees,  and  the  cost  of  meals  at  meetings. 
The  questionnaire  also  asked  for  suggestions  for 
making  the  club  more  worthwhile,  and  listed 
ten  kinds  of  meetings  to  be  checked  in  order 
of  interest.  They  were:  dinner  meetings;  sports 
programs;  plant  visits,  both  local  and  out  of 
town;  oyster  feeds;  ladies'  night;  safety  con- 
ference; Mason-Dixon  Conference;  Foreman's 
Forum;  and  others. 


The  Rockford  (Illinois?)  Personnel  Club 
heard  Don  Kirkpatrick,  assistant  director  of  the 
Management  Institute  at  Madison,  outline  per- 
sonnel development  for  i960.  He  said  that  in 
order  for  a  man  to  want  to  improve  himself  he 
should:  i)  know  what  is  expected  of  him;  2) 
know  how  he  is  doing;  3)  know  he  needs  some 
help  and  where  to  get  assistance  in  finding  it; 
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4)  know  that  he  will  receive  some  reward  or 
benefit  for  making  the  effort.  At  another  meet- 
ing this  winter,  held  with  the  Blackhawk  Per- 
sonnel Association,  Robert  Pritzker,  of  James- 
way,  told  of  his  business  trips  and  his  philosophy 
on  foreign  competition. 


The  Westchester  (New  York)  Personnel 
Management  Association  has  presented  John 
G.  Matthews,  personnel  manager  of  Burroughs 
Wellcome  and  Company  of  Tuckahoe,  with  its 
Man  of  the  Year  Award.  The  award  is  for 
"outstanding  achievement  in  the  field  of  indus- 


trial relations  in  Westchester  County  toward 
furthering  the  aims  of  the  Association."  These 
aims  are  to  promote,  develop,  and  encourage 
among  persons  in  personnel  management  and 
industrial  relations,  study  and  research  in  such 
fields,  and  to  make  available  the  result  thereof 
to  its  members  and  thereby  to  foster  and  encour 
age  better  labor  and  management  relations, 
Matthews  is  the  sixth  recipient  of  this  award 
The  award  committee  consists  of  former  re 
cipients  only,  who  are  1954— D.  A.  Roberts 
1955— A.  J.  Hall;  1956— L.  J.  Dunn;  1957— W.  J 
Borghard;  and  1958 — W.  A.  Paieman. 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


The  Commerce  and  Industry  Association 
OF  New  York  sponsored  two  "shirtsleeves"  work- 
shops in  December,  one  on  "Absenteeism:  Costs 
and  Controls,"  and  one  on  "Turnover:  Problems 
Reflect  Practices."  The  workshops  were  small- 
group,  problem-centered  discussions  built  around 
individual   company   situations. 

The  workshop  on  Absenteeism  began  with 
a  discussion  of  the  causes,  including  company 
responsibility,  employee  faults,  and  "illness"  (the 
catch-all  excuse  for  one-day  absences).  Control 
methods  and  record  keeping  were  considered. 
The  group  was  asked,  why  maintain  records, 
and  then  worked  on  the  type  of  information 
needed,  the  kind  of  forms  that  are  most  useful, 
and  how  to  nail  down  responsibility  for  keeping 
records. 

How  explicit  should  company  personnel 
policies  on  absences  be,  how  much  should  be 
left  to  supervisors,  how  can  you  disseminate  in- 
formation, and  follow-up  on  absentees,  are  re- 
wards for  attendance  good  or  bad.'  These  were 
questions  which  guided  discussion  on  company 
policy.  Finally  the  group  looked  at  the  person- 
nel office  to  see  what  supervisors  should  expect 
from  it,  how  personnel  specialists  could  serve 
as  investigators,  relations  with  other  company 
units,  and  examples  of  effective  measures. 

Turnover  was  subjected  to  equally  close 
scrutiny.  The  term  was  defined  in  connection 
with  company  growth,  internal  operations,  basic 
method  changes  and  long-range  planning.    Prac- 


tices and  policies  were  defined  and  illustrated. 
Rules  and  regulations  which  serve  to  implement 
policies  were  identified.  How  to  secure  clarifi- 
cation and  support  from  top  management  was 
explained.  Finally,  action  programs  were  out- 
lined beginning  with  where  to  start.  Company 
inter-relations  to  be  aware  of  were  pointed  out, 
pin-pointing  responsibiHty,  getting  into  action, 
and  checkpoints  in  progress  were  mapped  out. 


Managing  Innovations  in  the  1960's  was 
the  theme  of  the  1959  Society  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Management  Fall  Conference,  held  Oc- 
tober 29-30  in  New  York.  Dwayne  Orton,  editor 
of  Thinf^,  spoke  on  "Tomorrow's  Managers." 
Admiral  Lawrence  B.  Richardson,  senior  vice 
president,  engineering.  General  Dynamics  Corp., 
talked  about  the  management  of  research  and 
development  in  the  1960's.  Translating  man- 
agerial philosophy  into  action  was  the  topic  dis- 
cussed by  Forrest  H.  Kirkpatrick,  assistant  to  the 
president,  Wheeling  Steel  Corp.  W.  V.  Merri- 
hue,  manager,  community  and  business  rela- 
tions, General  Electric  Co.,  told  how  American 
businessmen  can  improve  their  business  climate. 
There  was  a  panel  discussion  on  growing  inter- 
national competition.  Eli  Ginzberg,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  spoke  on  "The  Ineffective  Sol- 
dier: Lessons  for  Management  and  the  Nation." 
Finally,  Thomas  H.  Nelson,  of  Rogers,  Slade 
and  Hill,  N.  Y.,  analyzed  the  mistakes  of  the 
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50's,  and  the  opportunities  for  management  de- 
velopment in  the  6o's. 


and  E.  R.  Livernash,  of  Harvard  covered  union 
pohcies  and  industrial  management. 


Walter  Emmerling,  executive  of  The  Proc- 
ter and  Gamble  Company,  Cincinnati,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Office  Management  Asso- 
ciation, said  at  the  NOMA  Conference  in  Min- 
neapolis, November  loth,  that  never  in  history 
has  office  administration  and  management  been 
more  important  than  it  is  today  to  American 
industry.  Emmerling,  citing  experiences  of  his 
own  122-year  old  company,  said  that  manage- 
ment today  is  acquiring  real  professional  status 
and  nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in  office 
management. 

Companies  today,  said  Emmerhng,  ambi- 
tious for  progress,  must  be  attentive  to  new  de- 
velopments and  better  methods  in  the  office  to 
the  same  degree  as  in  manufacturing,  marketing 
and  research.  In  almost  every  area  of  the  office 
executive's  field  of  operations,  there  are  ever- 
broadening  dimensions  of  responsibility.  The 
growth  of  the  work  load  far  outstrips  the  growth 
of  personnel  in  offices.  Even  with  office  ma- 
chines and  automation  in  the  office  today,  more 
and  more  people  are  needed  to  do  a  bigger  job. 


The  Industrial  Relations  Research  Asso- 
ci.^TioN  held  its  12th  annual  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  December  28-29.  -^  paper  on  the 
incidence  of  persistent  unemployment  was  pre- 
sented by  William  H.  Miernyk,  director,  Bureau 
of  Business  and  Economic  Research,  North- 
eastern University.  I.  S.  Falk,  United  Steel 
Workers,  and  John  S.  Snyder,  Jr.,  President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  U.  S.  Industries,  Inc., 
discussed  health  plans  in  collective  bargaining. 
Herman  M.  Somers,  of  Haverford  College, 
talked  about  the  improvement  in  the  Federal- 
State  unemployment  insurance  program.  The 
economics  of  the  minimum  wage  was  explained 
by  Arnold  Tolles,  of  Cornell.  Arthur  Ross  of 
the  University  of  California  described  changing 
patterns  of  industrial  conflict.  George  Taylor, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  gave  a  paper  on  col- 
lective bargaining  under  government  auspices. 


"The  Need  for  a  Positive  Fair  Employ- 
ment Program  by  Industry  and  Government  is 
a  crowning  piece  of  irony  in  American  life," 
Walter  H.  Wheeler,  Jr.,  president  of  Pitney- 
Bowes,  Inc.,  Stamford,  Conn.,  said  at  the  annual 
"Equal  Opportunity  Day"  luncheon  in  Stam- 
ford, November  20th. 

"The  irony  is  both  material  and  spiritual," 
Wheeler  pointed  out.  "We  are  the  model  of 
the  world  when  it  comes  to  producing  goods 
efficiently  and  we  send  productivity  teams  to 
Europe  and  Asia  in  the  hope  that  other  friendly 
countries  will  follow  our  example.  Yet,  where 
10%  of  our  people  is  concerned,  we  still  practice 
shocking  inefficiency,  condemning  far  too  many 
of  them  to  an  artificially  low  income  and  a  waste 
of  valuable  skills.  This  is,  at  the  very  least,  a 
sad  condition  and  one  that  affects  the  wealth 
and  physical  well-being  of  us  all.  But  the  ma- 
terial harm  is  nothing  like  the  damage  we  do 
ourselves,  and  the  cause  of  freedom  we  stand 
and  light  for,  by  practicing  and  condoning  racial 
prejudice." 

Wheeler  described  his  company's  fair  em- 
ployment program  in  the  last  15  years.  The 
postage  meter  and  business  machines  firm  now 
has  Negroes,  Asians  and  other  minority  groups 
in  practically  every  area  of  the  business.  While 
conceding  that  there  is  still  much  room  for  im- 
provement, he  emphasized  that  the  company 
has  a  definite  policy  that  says  hiring  and  pro- 
motion will  be  on  the  basis  of  skill  and  merit 
alone.  The  policy  is  being  pursued.  He  cited 
the  fact  that  Connecticut  has  had  almost  13-years 
of  experience  with  its  fair  employment  law  and 
that  the  state's  commission  has  been  able  to  use 
confidential  conciliation  to  settle  all  but  three 
of  a  recorded  900  complaints  to  date. 


Industrial  Relations  Counselors,  Inc.,  of 
New  York,  have  announced  the  i960  schedule 
of  management  courses:  Canadian  Course;  Feb- 
ruary 8-13,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario;  Venezuelan 
Course:  March  21-26,  Maracav,  Venezuela;  Bra- 
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zilian  Course,  August  8-13,  Santos,  Brazil;  Latin 
American  Course,  September  14-23,  Panama 
City,  Panama;  and  United  States  Course,  Octo- 
ber 26-November  4,  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 
These  courses  are  concerned  primarily  with  the 
practical  industrial  relations  problems  faced  by 
management  at  the  operating  level.  The  courses 
are  designed  to  assist  middle  and  upper  level 
executives — both  line  and  staff— and  to  exchange 
successful  experiences,  to  establish  sound  objec- 
tives and  practices,  and  to  anticipate  and  resolve 
their  industrial  relations  problems.  Manage- 
ments have  found  that  these  intensive  courses 
help  to  broaden  perspectives,  stimulate  thinking, 
increase  knowledge,  supplement  practical  experi- 
ence, and  improve  line-staff  relationships.  Typi- 
cally the  courses  are  attended  about  equally  by 
operating  people  and  by  industrial  relations  and 
other  staff  personnel.  Industrial  Relations  Coun- 
selors, Inc.,  are  located  at  Rockefeller  Center, 
1270  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  20, 
N.  Y. 


the  NLRB,  spoke  on  technical  aspects  of  the 
same  subject.  Other  subjects  considered  by 
panels  of  speakers  and  discussants  were:  the 
future  of  state  labor  relations  boards;  the  future 
of  ASLRA,  labor-management  relations  and  the 
public;  the  legal  status  of  labor  disputes  in  pub- 
lic employment;  new  areas  of  jurisdiction  for 
state  labor  relations  boards;  and  1959  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 


The  Association  of  State  Labor  Relations 
Agencies  held  its  annual  conference  November 
17-19  in  Detroit.  Stuart  Rothman,  general  coun- 
sel. National  Labor  Relations  Board,  spoke  on 
Federal-State  Relationships  in  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations.    James  B.  Constantine,  also  of 


The  25TH  Annual  Midwest  Conference 
ON  Industrial  Relations  was  conducted  in  Chi- 
cago November  19th  by  the  Industrial  Relations 
Association  of  Chicago,  and  the  School  of  Busi- 
ness of  the  University  of  Chicago.  Wright 
Adams,  M.D.  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
spoke  on  executive  health  programs.  Theodore 
V.  Purcell,  S.J.,  of  Loyola  University,  made  a 
three  way  comparison  of  blue  collar  loyalties. 
The  struggle  in  steel  was  described  by  Joseph  A. 
Loftus,  of  the  New  Yorf(  Times.  Afternoon 
workshops  were  conducted  on  the  problems  of 
over  forty,  (Robert  J.  Havighurst,  of  Chicago 
University,  leader);  predicting  executive  poten- 
tial (Joseph  Tiffin,  of  Purdue,  leader);  welfare 
for  pensioners,  (Elizabeth  Breckinridge,  Illinois 
Public  Aid  Commission,  leader) ;  and  funda- 
mentals of  open  shop  operation,  (Oliver  Sperry, 
R.  R.  Donnelley  and  Sons,  leader). 


Glancing  at  the  New  Publications 


The  Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations,  The 
University  of  Michigan,  has  published  Addresses 
on  Industrial  Relations.  The  book  contains  six- 
teen addresses  of  outstanding  merit  which  were 
presented  recently  before  conferences  of  busi- 
ness executives  in  Michigan  industrial  centers. 
Questions  and  answers  presented  at  the  meetings 
are  included.  Among  the  addresses  arc,  "How 
Can  Teamwork  among  Managers  Be  Im- 
proved?" by  James  M.  VerMeulen,  president, 
American  Seating  Company,  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan;  another  aspect  of  the  same  question 
by  Reuben  B.  Robertson,  Jr.,  president,  The 
Champion  Paper  and  Fibre  Company,  Hamil- 
ton, Ohio;  "Good  Man-Boss  Relationships"  by 


James  H.  Taylor,  The  University  of  Michigan; 
"A  Critical  Appraisal  of  Executive  Development 
Programs,"  by  R.  Carter  Wellford,  of  Du  Font's; 
"Assisting  the  Self-Development  of  Engineers 
and  Scientists,"  by  John  W.  Riegel,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan;  "Obtaining  Employee  Co- 
operation in  Reduction  of  Costs,"  by  Ray  S.  Liv- 
ingstone, vice  president,  Thompson  Ramo  Wool- 
dridgc.  Inc.,  Cleveland;  "Where  Are  Fringe 
Benefits  Taking  Us?"  by  George  K.  Barrett,  The 
Ohio  Oil  Company,  Findlay,  Ohio;  and  by  Vic- 
tor M.  Zink,  General  Motors  Corp.;  "Union 
and  Employer  Contentions  on  Wage  Rate 
Changes,"  by  Carroll  R.  Daugherty,  of  North- 
western University;  "How  to  Preserve  Manage- 
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merit's  Rights  under  the  Labor  Contract,"  by 
Jules  J.  Justin,  of  New  York  University,  and  by 
Owen  Fairweather,  counselor  at  Law;  "What 
Constitutes  Good  Administration  of  a  Labor 
Agreement,"  by  George  B.  Morris,  Jr,.  of  General 
Motors  and  Robert  A.  Huston,  Fuller  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Kalamazoo;  "Attitudes  of 
White-Collar  Workers  toward  Unionization," 
by  Robert  J.  Doolan,  counselor  at  Law;  "Expe- 
riences with  White-CoUar  Unions,"  by  T.  S. 
Nurnberger,  Michigan  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany; and  "The  Labor  Unions  and  Monopoly 
Power,"  by  Guy  Farmer,  attorney  at  Law. 

The  paper  bound  book  sells  for  $4.50,  and 
may  be  ordered  from  the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
Relations,  The  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 


A  Company  That  is  Looking  for  a  Blue- 
print to  follow  in  reducing  its  labor  turnover 
rate  is  doomed  to  disappointment,  Frederick  J. 
Gaudet  reports  in  a  new  research  study  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Management  Associa- 
tion. Gaudet  is  director  of  the  Laboratory  of 
Psychological  Studies  at  Stevens  Institute  of 
Technology,  Hoboken,  New  Jersey.  The  study, 
AMA  Research  Report  No.  39,  is  entitled  Labor 
Turnover:    Calculation  and  Cost. 

Techniques  for  reducing  labor  turnover 
that  have  been  reported  as  successful  in  one 
company  almost  invariably  will  be  reported  as 
failures  in  another  company,  comments  Gaudet, 
and  the  findings  of  one  researcher  often  will 
contradict  the  findings  of  another.  However, 
a  number  of  devices  have  been  credited  with 
reducing  turnover  in  a  sufficient  number  of 
cases  to  warrant  attention.  Among  them  are 
selection  devices  such  as  the  weighted  applica- 
tion form  and  psychological  testing,  on-the-job 
methods  such  as  better  training  techniques  and 
more  effective  communication,  and  devices 
aimed  at  finding  out  why  employees  leave  the 
company. 

A  number  of  studies,  he  says,  have  demon- 
strated the  effective  use  of  intelligence  tests  in 
reducing  turnover.  He  spends  some  time  on  the 
exit  interview,  warning  readers  of  the  human 


tendency  of  employees  to  give  socially  accept- 
able answers  rather  than  risk  "tattling"  or  a 
bad  reference,  and  the  lack  of  skill  of  many 
interviewers. 

A  relatively  new  device  that  has  produced 
significant  information  about  why  workers  quit 
is  "the  post-terminal  interview"  in  which  work- 
ers who  have  been  separated  are  asked  on  a 
questionnaire  to  state  again  their  reasons  for 
leaving.  A  study  cited  in  the  report  showed  in 
one  company  the  reasons  given  for  quitting  at 
the  time  of  the  exit  interview  were  largely  due 
to  external  factors — other  employment,  leaving 
State,  military  service.  The  post-terminal  ques- 
tionnaire revealed,  however,  such  factors  as  poor 
pay,  bad  supervision,  and  slow  advancement- 
all  of  which  are  "internal"  or  subject  to  man- 
agement control. 

The  effect  of  economic  conditions  on  labor 
turnover  cannot  be  ignored,  Gaudet  emphasized 
in  the  report.  "Unless  we  look  at  economic 
conditions,  or  at  national  or  regional  changes  in 
rates  of  labor  turnover,  we  are  very  likely  to 
ascribe  an  improvement  to  the  technique  or  de- 
vice we  introduce,  when  the  improvement  ac- 
tually may  be  due  to  lowering  of  economic  con- 
ditions. Almost  any  method  introduced  to  re- 
duce turnover  at  the  beginning  of  a  dip  in  the 
business  cycle  will  probably  show  a  lowering 
of  turnover." 


American  Business  and  Industry  will  hire 
about  19%  more  university  and  college  gradu- 
ates in  i960  and  will  offer  them  higher  begin- 
ning salaries  than  in  1959.  This  is  one  of  the 
major  findings  of  the  fourteenth  annual  college 
employment  survey  conducted  by  Frank  S.  Endi- 
cott,  director  of  placement  at  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  Illinois.  The  survey  cov- 
ered 2X1  companies  which  actively  recruit  col- 
lege and  university  graduates  throughout  the 
United  States. 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings,  it  was  pre- 
dicted that  the  average  company  will  offer  $515 
a  month  for  beginning  engineers,  $450  for  ac- 
countants, I434  for  salesmen,  and  $424  for  gen- 
eral business  trainees.     The  salaries  are  about 
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4%  higher  than  the  1959  levels.  These  figures 
indicate  that  the  companies  will  offer  an  average 
of  at  least  $80  a  month  more  to  engineers  than  to 
general  business  graduates  in  i960.  In  1955  this 
differential  was  only  about  $32. 

The  survey  revealed  that  the  average  com- 
pany loses  about  36%  of  its  newly  hired  college 
men  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  year.  The  com- 
panies themselves  suggested  the  most  effective 
\s  ays  to  reduce  turnover  among  newly  employed 
college  graduates.  The  general  concensus:  pro- 
viding challenging  and  interesting  responsibili- 
ties through  a  well  planned  training  program 
during  which  there  is  systematic  appraisal  and 
the  recognition  of  achievement. 

The  companies  surveyed  were  also  asked  to 
state  shortcomings  found  in  newly  employed 
college  graduates.  The  comments  made  most 
often  were  i)  expect  too  much  too  soon,  2) 
inadequate  understanding  of  business,  3)  lack 
of  ability  to  write  clearly  and  concisely,  and  4) 
poor  oral  expression. 

In  offering  suggestions  for  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, the  responding  companies  were  almost 
unanimous  in  agreeing  that  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities are  important.  Practically  all  agreed  that 
professors  should  learn  as  much  as  possible 
about  the  business  world  into  which  their  grad- 
uates go.  There  was  also  general  agreement  that 
college  courses  should  not  be  so  demanding  that 
only  the  very  best  students  will  succeed. 


The  Christmas  Bonus  is  Losing  Popularity 
as  a  company  benefit,  reports  the  Industrial  Re- 
lations Netvs  Leadership  Panel.  The  Panel,  con- 
sisting of  some  200  top  personnel  administrators 
representing  a  cross  section  of  U.S.  business, 
indicates  16.4%  fewer  companies  are  giving  em- 
ployees cash  bonuses  this  year  than  in  recession- 
bound  1958.  Of  the  187  companies  responding 
to  the  survey,  56  companies  will  give  bonuses 
this  year,  against  67  in  1958. 

The  Industrial  Relations  News  also  pub- 
lishes an  annual  survey  of  the  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Executive.  The  survey  shows  what  indus- 
trial relations  and  personnel  administrators 
think   about   their  jobs,   the   field,  what   their 


current  problems  are,  and  what  they  feel  arc 
the  big  problems  ahead.  It  answers  such  ques- 
tions as,  who  is  the  industrial  relations  execu- 
tive.' How  much  does  he  earn.''  How  does 
he  see  his  status  in  the  company.''  How  does 
he  compare  himself  with  other  executives.''  What 
is  his  background,  his  education,  his  status  in 
management.'' 

The  Netvs  has  recently  been  making  spot 
surveys  of  company  policies  on  such  subjects  as 
the  Thanksgiving  Weekend,  the  hiring  of  rela- 
tives, etc.  Readers  are  invited  to  suggest  sub- 
jects for  similar  exploration.  The  Industrial  Re- 
lations News  is  published  from  230  West  41st 
Street,  New  York  City  36,  N.  Y. 


The  Distinction  Between  Quit  and  Dis- 
charge is  the  title  of  a  research  paper  published 
by  the  College  of  Business  Administration,  State 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  and  writ- 
ten by  Walter  L.  Daykin,  professor  of  labor  and 
management  at  the  University.  He  explains  that 
discharges  and  quits  are  final  separations.  Dis- 
charges are  initiated  by  management,  with  or 
without  just  cause,  and  quits  are  separations  or 
severances  of  employment  relations  on  the  ini- 
tiation of  the  affected  employees.  The  article 
points  out  and  analyzes  the  reasoning  employed 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and 
arbitrators  in  their  determination  of  the  prob- 
lem of  when  an  employee  actually  resigns  from 
his  job  and  when  he  is  actually  discharged.  He 
concludes  that  the  trend  toward  consistency  in 
the  rulings  of  arbitrators  indicates  that  prece- 
dents may  ultimately  be  established.  This  may 
make  it  possible  for  the  union  and  the  employer, 
who  are  the  parties  involved  in  disputes,  to  pre- 
dict the  possible  rulings  in  comparable  cases. 
If  this  results,  it  could  lead  to  the  settlement  of 
disagreements  before  using  the  final  step  in  the 
contractual  grievance  procedure.  Such  a  con- 
dition might  easily  facilitate  industrial  f>eace. 


The  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Inc. 
(Washington  7,  D.  C.)  has  published  a  helpful 
and   illuminating  booklet,    Where   You   Stand 
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Under  the  Labor  Reform  Law.  Illustrated  with 
drawings  in  a  second  color,  and  using  heads  and 
sub-heads  to  promote  easy  reference,  the  material 
is  well-organized  and  clearly  presented.  As  the 
introduction  points  out,  the  booklet  is  both  a 
summary  of  the  major  provisions  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Reform  Law  of  1959  and  a  handy 
guide  for  permanent  use.  It  sets  down  in  every- 
day language  the  rights  of  employees— whether 


union  members  or  non-union  members — under 
the  Law.  It  has  no  axe  to  grind,  but  briefs  the 
Law  factually  and  impartially.  The  booklet 
covers  the  bill  of  rights  for  union  members; 
union  constitution  and  by-laws;  union  oflScers, 
elections  and  financial  reports;  employer  reports; 
"hot  cargo"  agreements;  picketing;  secondary 
boycotts;  trusteeships;  strikers'  right  to  vote;  and 
how  the  law  is  enforced. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


What's  the  Big  Idea.?  is  the  caption  on 
the  cover  of  the  October  Eaton  News.  The 
full  page  picture  against  which  the  question  is 
printed  shows  three  scientists  at  work  in  a  lab. 
Editor  Libby  Kaye  explains  that  developing  bet- 
ter processes  and  products  to  tap  new  sources  of 
income  and,  in  turn,  to  create  new  jobs,  is  the 
business  of  Eaton's  Detroit  Research  Laboratory. 
Edward  P.  Rowady,  project  metallurgist,  (pic- 
tured) conceived  and  developed  just  such  an 
idea.  Shown  with  him  are  Richard  A.  Wilde, 
chief  metallurgist  at  the  Detroit  Research  in- 
stallation, and  Bob  Noetzold,  laboratory  tech- 
nician. A  follow-up  of  an  excellent  article  on 
the  same  subject  makes  a  fine  combination. 

A  provocative  editorial  makes  an  old  plea 
a  new  way.  The  editor  points  out  that  the  do- 
it-yourself  trend  is  here  to  stay,  and  demon- 
strates a  praiseworthy  American  independence. 
"But,"  she  goes  on,  "the  urge  and  enthusiasm  of 
do-it-yourself  too  often  seems  to  peter  out  at  the 
front  door.  While  do-it-yourself  spreads  in  one 
direction,  the  very  opposite — which  is  expressed 
in  "Let  George  do  it  .  .  ."  grows  in  another. 
This  strange  contradition  of  principles  finds  too 
many  of  us: 

Staying  away  from  the  voting  booth  on 
election  day; 

Skipping  the  union  meeting  when  impor- 
tant decisions  are  being  made; 

Turning  many  aspects  of  rearing  our  chil- 
dren over  to  public  and  church  school; 

Letting  the  installment  collector  set  the  pat- 
tern of  our  savings  program; 

Surrendering  constitutional  and  moral  rights 
to  pressure  groups; 


Letting  others  do  our  thinking  in  matters 
of  broad  public  concern; 

Sitting  tight  and  keeping  quiet  in  times  of 
community  turmoil  and  dispute." 

Miss  Kaye  concludes  by  saying  that  we  can 
be  just  as  constructive  in  the  broader  fields  of 
pubhc  affairs  as  we  are  in  our  home  workshops 
if  we  decide  to  give  matters  equal  time  and 
thought.  And  that,  she  says  pointedly,  is  where 
you  come  in. 

The  magazine  is  marked  by  a  pleasing 
format  and  paper,  and  highlighted  with  two 
extra  colors.  If  the  editorial  in  the  October  issue 
is  typical  it  is  easy  to  see  why  the  magazine  has 
frequently  been  the  recipient  of  Freedom  Foun- 
dation awards.  The  Eaton  News  is  published 
by  the  Eaton  Manufacturing  Company,  Cleve- 
land 10,  Ohio. 


Sentimental  Attachment  to  College 
Buildings  is  common,  but  it  is  relatively  rare  to 
discover  affection  for  part  of  a  manufacturing 
plant.  Yet  Kathleen  Mallon,  editor  of  CIBA 
Sidelights  published  a  delightful  feature  by 
George  Anderson  in  the  November  issue,  called 
A  Matter  of  Time,  which  is  a  sentimental  tribute 
to  a  tower  clock  on  Building  C  of  the  plant.  The 
piece  describes  the  mechanism  and  history  of 
the  huge  clock,  which  is  really  three  clocks. 
"While  our  clock  is  not  Big  Ben,  it  is  the  largest 
clock  in  the  vicinity  and  a  landmark  in  its  own 
right.  It  is  watched  by  many,  other  than  Cibaiets 
— a  situation  which  has  its  drawbacks  when 
something  goes  wrong  with  the  mechanism. 
Like  love  and  the  seven-year  itch,  our  troubles 
cannot  be  hidden." 


ACROSS  THE  EDITOR  S  DESK 
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Not  every  plant  is  blessed  with  such  a  con- 
spicuous structure,  but  the  article  seems  to  me 
to  open  up  a  splendid  vista  for  industrial  edi- 
tors. Why  not  take  a  tip  from  Miss  Mallon 
and  give  it  the  old  school  try?  Loyalty,  time, 
work,  and  even  money  have  been  wrung  from 
a  student  and  alumnus  by  mention  of  Dear  Old 
Main,  The  Senior  Walk,  or  even  a  particular 
campus  drinking  fountain.  So  why  not  appeal 
to  your  employees  to  get  in  there  and  do  or  die 
f(ir  dear  old  Building  C.''  Foster  in  them  a 
delicious  sense  of  nostalgia  for  the  noon  whistle. 
Create  a  hallowed  tradition  that  senior  em- 
ployees only  may  sun  themselves  on  warm  noon 
hours  around  the  central  flower  plot  by  the 
front  entrance.    It's  all  in  your  point  of  view. 

CIBA  Sidelights  is  published  by  the  Ciba 
Pharmaceutical  Products  Inc.,  Summit,  New 
Jersey. 

Criss  Cross  Currents  (Mutual  Benefit 
Health  and  Accident  Assn.,  United  Benefit  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  Omaha,  Nebraska),  manages  to 
present  an  interesting  variety  of  readable  features 
each  month.  In  November  a  story  on  Dr.  Tom 
Dooley  took  top  billing.  Dr.  Dooley  received 
the  Mutual  of  Omaha  Criss  Award  for  his  out- 
standing humanitarian  accomplishments.  The 
Award  was  established  in  1950  in  honor  of  Dr. 
C.  C.  Criss,  as  another  step  in  the  program  of 
humanitarian  service  sponsored  by  the  company 
throughout  its  history. 

Another  article  is  titled,  "The  Happy  Wife." 
The  piece  explains  that  the  happy  wife  is  the 
woman  whose  husband  has  a  satisfying  job  with 
a  company  that  offers  him  a  good  future.  The 
idea  gave  the  editor  an  opportunity  to  photo- 
graph some  very  appealing  employee  family 
groups.  Each  picture  is  accompanied  by  a  cap- 
!  sule  interview.  For  instance:  "It's  hard  to  single 
I  out  why  I'm  glad  Bob  works  at  the  Companies," 
says  Marilyn  Dahl,  wife  of  Bob  Dahl,  Invest- 
ments. "The  number  one  reason  that's  impor- 
tant to  me  personally:  I  Uke  having  my  husband 
home  in  the  evenings.  Another  thing,  I  think 
the  Companies  treat  their  employees  well.  It's 
been  our  experience  also  that  there's  a  great  deal 
of  personal  consideration  in  everything  they  do." 


The  editor  concludes,  "We  can't  speak  for 
every  wife,  but  we  think  you'll  find  the  five 
we've  interviewed  have  some  interesting  answers. 
Why  do  they  feel  as  they  do?  It's  a  combina- 
tion of  many  things— each  one  the  most  impor- 
tant to  an  individual  family— salary,  opportunity, 
benefits,  annuity,  satisfaction  in  the  work  they're 

doing.    These  are  happy  wives and  as  you 

might  have  suspected,  their  husbands  are  happy, 
too." 

Jack  Dixon  is  the  editor  of  Criss  Cross  Cur- 
rents. 


The  November  Equinews  (The  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States, 
New  York),  reports  on  a  management  course. 
A  drawing  in  color  of  an  executive  desk  and 
chair,  sets  off  the  title,  "Learning  More  About 
Management."  "What  are  Management's  ob- 
jectives? How  are  they  to  be  accomplished? 
Let's  consider  these  two  thoughts,  remembering 
that  the  day  of  the  old-time  boss,  an  unmourned 
autocrat,  is  done.  All  of  us  know  that  people 
must  be  regarded  as  human  beings.  If  we  can 
inspire  and  motivate  them  in  their  work  .  .  ." 
said  Walter  Klem,  senior  vice  president  and 
chief  actuary  of  the  Society,  to  the  men  partici- 
pating in  the  course. 

The  course,  which  lasted  a  week,  was  at- 
tended by  fifteen  men  from  a  dozen  different 
departments.  The  aim  was  to  learn  more  about 
managerial  thinking  and  know-how.  The  goal 
was  to  ease  the  operation  load  by  shouldering 
more  top  management  responsibility  at  a  lower 
and  broader  base  on  the  managerial  pyramid. 

The  reporting  on  the  course  in  the  article 
was  excellent.  It  makes  good  reading  and  cre- 
ates a  very  favorable  impression.  Forest  J.  Skog- 
vold  is  the  editor  of  this  good  looking,  colorful 
magazine. 


Most  business  problenu  require  common 
sense  rather  than  legal  reference.  They  require 
good  judgment  and  honesty  of  purpose  rather 
than  reference  to  the  courts. 

— Edward  N.  Hurley 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Experience  and  Education.  Young  man  with  background 
as  assistant  personnel  manager  in  both  union  and  non-union 
medium  size  plants  seeks  an  opportunity  to  advance.  First 
hand  responsibiUty  for  most  phases  of  personnel  and  safety, 
leadership  positions  in  professional  and  community  activities, 
30  hours  graduate  study,  and  a  stable  young  family  round 
out  qualifications.   Reply  Box  656. 


Personnel  Director  or  Corporate  Staff  Position:  Inter- 
ested in  employment  including  college  recruiting,  salary 
administration,  policies,  management  development,  training, 
benefits.  15  years  experience.  Master's  degree  and  college 
teaching  in  personnel  management.  Age  39.  Will  relocate. 
Reply  Box  662. 


Safety  Director:  Eleven  years  experience  in  Industrial  and 
Insurance  Fleet  Safety.  Capable  of  setting  up  and  adminis- 
tering entire  safety  program.  Excellent  health.  Willing  to 
relocate.    Reply  Box  664. 


Personnel  Administration:  Age  27,  married.  Expect  to 
receive  Ph.D.  in  June  i960.  No  practical  experience  but 
wilhng  to  learn.  Interested  in  Company  that  wants  to  train 
a  man  for  future  responsibility.  If  interested  in  more  infor- 
mation send  job  application.  Norbert  J.  Esser,  105-B  Eagle 
Heights  Apts.,  Madison  5,  Wise. 


Employee  Benefit  Plan  Manager:  Over  10  years  experience 
in  administration  of  pension,  group  life  insurance,  savings 
and  hospital  plans.  Experience  includes  record  keeping, 
cost,  research,  formulation  and  analyses.  BA  degree.  Age 
45.   Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  665. 


Industrial  Relations-Personnel  Director:  Over  25  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  personnel  management  (plant  and 
staff)  (Utility,  Oil,  Chemical  and  Manufacturing  Industries). 
Intensive  experience  personnel  administration,  labor  relations 
and  safety  including  both  unionized  and  non-union,  office 
and  plants.  Grievance  handling — wage  and  salary  administra- 
tion. Established  and  reorganized  personnel  and  safety  de- 
partments. Broad  knowledge  psychological  testing,  plant, 
office  and  supervisory  levels.  College  graduate.  Age  51.  Will 
relocate.  Detailed  resume  upon  request.  Reply  Box  666. 


Advertisements  will  be  accepted  for  this  section  at  50<f  a  line  for  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  two  insertions; 
20%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers.  Personnel 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  239,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in  advertisement. 
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How  Much  is  it 


Unless  you  have  received  direct  help  from  the  Red  Cross,  you  probably  have 
never  tried  to  put  a  dollar-and-cents  price  tag  on  just  what  your  annual  contribu- 
tion means  to  you  and  your  family. 

If  you  want  to  know  just  what  your  once-a-year  gift  brings  in  return,  perhaps 
we  can  help  you.  Before  the  Red  Cross  solicitor  comes  to  see  you  in  March,  or 
next  fall  if  your  Red  Cross  chapter  takes  part  in  a  united  community  appeal,  ask 
yourself  these  questions: 

How  much  is  it  worth  to  a  family  made  homeless  by  disaster  to  have  a 
warm  place  to  sleep  and  something  to  eat? 

How  much  is  it  worth  to  them  to  know  they  can  get  help  in  repairing  or 
replacing  their  damaged  home,  their  destroyed  furniture,  and  in  paying 
medical  and  hospital  bills? 

How  much  b  it  worth  to  the  mother  and  father  of  a  child  whose  life  was 
saved  by  someone  trained  to  give  artificial  respiration? 

How  much  is  it  worth  to  the  family  of  a  serviceman,  plagued  with  problems 
in  his  absence,  to  be  able  to  call  on  someone  for  friendly  advice  and  counsel, 
for  financial  assistance,  if  it's  needed? 

How  much  is  it  worth  to  that  serviceman,  hundreds  or  perhaps  thousands 
of  miles  from  home,  to  know  that  someone  is  there  to  help  his  family  or 
to  get  word  to  him  that  a  parent,  wife,  or  child  is  safely  recovering  from 
an  illness  or  injury? 

How  much  is  it  worth  to  an  accident  victim  or  surgery  patient  to  know  that 
blood  is  available  if  he  needs  it? 

Finally,  how  much  is  it  worth  to  you  to  know  that  these  and  many  other 
neighborly  acts,  performed  every  year  for  millions  of  Americans,  will  be 
performed  for  you  and  your  family  if  there  is  need? 

If  the  answers  to  these  questions  could  be  reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents,  we're 
sure  they  would  total  many  times  the  ^95,000,000  the  Red  Cross  is  seeking  in  its 
1960  fund  and  membership  appeal. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  campaign  is  "Good  Things  Happen  When  You  Give." 
These  are,  of  course,  the  many  Red  Cross  services  that  your  voluntary  contribu- 
tion helps  make  available  whenever  and  wherever  there  is  human  need.  But  far 
from  the  least  that  happens  is  the  deep  personal  satisfaction  you  will  feel  in  your 
heart  because  you  gave. 
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Conference  Calendar 

APRIL 

7-8  New  York,  N.  Y.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel. 

Society  for  Advancement  of  Management.  15th  Annual  Management  Engineering  Conference.  SAM, 
74 -5th  Avenue,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
11-14  Philadelphia,  Pa.   Bellevue-Stratford. 

American  Personnel  &■  Guidance  Assn.  Annual  Convention.  American  Personnel  &  Guidance  Assn. 
Inc.,  1605  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  N.W.  Washington  9,  D.  C. 
13-14  Minneapolis,  Minn.   Hotel  Leamington. 

University  of  Minnesota.    i8th  Annual  Upper  Midwest  Industrial  Relations  Conference.   University 
of  Minnesota,  Industrial  Relations  Center,  Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 
21-22  Memphis,  Tenn.    Peabody  Hotel. 

The  University  of  Tennessee.  Tennessee  Industrial  Personnel  Conference.  Roy  F.  Center,  Jr.  Director, 
Conferences  and  Institutes,  University  Extension  Bldg.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
25  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Cleveland  Engineering  &  Scientific  Center. 

.American  Institute  of  Industrial  Engineers,  Inc.    gth  Annual  Spring  Conference.    C.  M.  Bednar, 
c/o  Square  D  Company,  4500  Lee  Road,  Cleveland  28,  Ohio. 
25  Hollywood,  Calif.    Hollywood  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Suggestions  Plans  Association.  8th  Annual  Conference.    Hugh  Larkin,  Secretary,  Suggestion  Plans 
Assn.,  P.O.  Box  17123,  Foy  Station,  Los  Angeles  17,  Calif. 
26-28  Rochester,  New  York. 

American  Association  of  Industrial  Nurses.    i8th  Annual  Conference.    The  American  Association 
of  Industrial  Nurses,  170  E.  6ist  Street,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
27-29  New  York,  N.  Y.  Barbizon  Plaza  Hotel. 

American  Society  of  Group  Psychothei-apy  &  Psychodrama.    19th  Annual  Meeting.    Hannah  B. 
Weiner,  M.A.  Secretary-Treasurer,  1323  Avenue  N,  Brooklyn  30,  New  York 
27-30  New  York,  N.  Y.  Statler-Hilton  Hotel. 

International  Association  of  Personnel  Women.  loth  Annual  Conference.  Hulda  G.  Lawrence,  First 
Vice  President,  295  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
28-29  Toronto,  Canada.   Royal  York  Hotel. 

Personnel  .issociation  of  Toronto  Inc.  i8th  Annual  Conference.  D.  B.  Eddy,  Chairman,  Public 
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Sd^t<n  to^  ^c€uUft:- 


COMPANIES  advertising  for  executives  or 
skilled  workers  often  include  in  their  ad- 
vertisement the  words  "our  employees  know 
about  this  advertisement." 

It  has  occurred  to  us  to  wonder  what  action 
the  average  Personnel  Department  takes,  when 
this  notice  is  disregarded  or  when  there  is  no 
such  notice  in  the  advertisement  and  an  em- 
ployee answers  a  blind  ad  which  turns  out  to  be 
put  in  by  his  own  Company. 

In  the  case  of  a  capable  employee  who  is  ap- 
parently dissatisfied  or  at  any  rate,  a  little  un- 
certain about  his  job,  what  sort  of  an  interview 
does  he  get— or  does  he  get  any?  Does  it  have 
an  effect  on  his  future  with  the  company? 

Does  the  average  Personnel  Department 
have  sufficient  staff  to  interview,  with  the  idea  ot 
giving  a  little  assistance  in  his  future  plans — the 
employee  who  is  on  his  way  out. 

Probably  there  isn't  a  whole  article  in  the 
answer  to  these  questions  but  we  would  be  very 
glad  to  hear  from  any  of  you  who  have  a  definite 
policy. 


As  I  write  the  steel  strike  is  officially  over 
although  the  results  of  the  settlement  are  still 
to  be  determined.  Future  strikes  are  expected 
in  other  industries.  R.  C.  Trundle  of  Trundle 
Consultants  of  Cleveland,  made  a  suggestion  in 
a  recent  "Trundle  Talks  which  might  prevent 
nation-wide  strikes. 

Return  the  bargaining  function  to  the  "ap- 
propriate bargaining  units,"  which  would  put 
bargaining  back  on  a  local  geographical  basis. 
He  says  he  is  no  lawyer  but  suggests  that  legis- 
lation could  be  passed  specifying  that  collective 
bargaining  be  actually  done  through  "appro- 
priate bargaining  units"  set  up  by  the  Labor 
Board. 


I  recently  heard  a  talk  by  a  man  who  has 
been  very  successful  in  getting  people  to  open 
their  minds  to  new  ideas.   1  got  a  clue  to  his 


Doris  D.  Hay 


success  from  a  description  of  the  way  he  had 
been  welcomed  at  his  first  visit  to  a  Company. 
He  has  a  friendly  way  of  grinning  which  prob- 
ably helped,  but  as  he  put  it— when  they  saw 
me  they  thought  "we  can  out-talk  this  guy," 
.so  they  let  down  their  guard. 

P.S.    He  accomplished  his  mission. 


Harrison  Terrell's  challenge  to  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Personnel  Women  has 
brought  us  many  biographies  of  outstanding 
women.  While  we  are  digesting  ihem,  we 
thought  this  clipping  from  the  Personnel 
Woman,  November  ig5q  shoulil  reach  a  wider 
audience. 

Fannie  Beard,  Older  Worker  Specialist,  Em- 
ployment Security  Division,  Little  Rock,  Arkan- 
sas, as  Chairman  of  a  Committee  for  aid  to  the 
older  worker  received  for  her  club  the  first 
"Citation  for  Meritorious  Service"  ever  awarded 
an  organization  by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Personnel  Employment  Security.  The 
project  has  been  so  successful  that  the  plan  and 
its  results  will  be  one  of  the  features  at  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  in  Wash- 
ington in  January,  1961. 


In  the  President's  Letter  published  by  Moti- 
vation, Inc.  Suite  M-217,  Delaware  Trust  Build- 
ing, Wilmington,  Delaware,  Jason  Scott  says, 
"Businessmen  become  exhausted  by  pushing 
themselves  to  the  limit  of  their  concentration 
span,  according  to  Dr.  Walter  Woodward,  in- 
dustrial psychiatrist  with  American  Cyanamid 
Company.  Most  executives  can  concentrate  on 
the  matters  at  hand  for  about  two  hours  before 
their  attention  begins  to  wander.  To  avoid  the 
frustration  of  not  getting  on  while  your  mental 
k  energy  recovers,  Dr.  Woodward  recommends 
gthat  you  limit  your  concentration  to  about  50 
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minutes,  then  take  a  10  minute  break.  This  will 
double  the  normal  concentration  span  without 
making  you  overtired  and  unable  to  work 
effectively." 

How  do  executives  relax  if,  perhaps,  they 
do  not  like  coffee.  Do  they  do  setting  up  exer- 
cises ?  We  have  also  known  of  an  executive  who 
lay  flat  on  the  floor  for  five  minutes.  You,  of 
course,  could  not  do  this  in  a  large  busy  ofSce. 
Do  any  of  you  have  any  other  suggestions? 
Should  every  executive  have  a  couch.' 


Earl  Planty  whose  brief  comments  on  De- 
mocracy in  Industry  appeared  in  the  "As  You 
Were  Saying"  section  of  the  October  issue,  an- 
nounces that  in  June  i960  the  Senior  Seminar 
will  be  held  again  at  Buck  Hill  Falls  in  the 
Poconos  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Senior  Seminar  is  a  two  week  program 
designed  for  busy  executives  not  able  to  be 
away  for  the  four,  five  or  more  weeks  required 
for  longer  programs. 

The  Senior  Seminar  is  different  from  other 
programs.  No  one  teaches  in  the  Seminar  un- 
less he:  (a)  is  experienced  at  high  levels  of  busi- 
ness (b)  is  a  writer,  lecturer  or  recognized 
scholar  in  his  field  (c)  has  taught  senior  men 
in  major  programs  in  universities  and  business. 
Unique  contributions  of  the  Seminar  are  these: 

Time  is  saved  for  busy  senior  executives  by 
selecting  and  concentrating  upon  the  two  most 
vital  areas  of  management— organization  and  ad- 
ministration. An  effective  program  is  attained 
by  selecting  and  bringing  together  into  one 
course  the  best  lectures,  papers,  cases,  problems 
and  teachers  the  director  has  met  in  many  de- 
velopment programs.  A  balanced  program  pro- 
vides a  course  as  strong  on  points  of  view  as 
upon  practice;  integrated  from  start  to  finish 
around  a  consistent  philosophy  of  management 
by  managers  themselves. 

This  is  an  interesting,  challenging  seminar, 
using  a  variety  of  methods  of  adult  education, 
not  limited  to  one  approach.  It  relies  upon 
known  research  findings— digested,  concentrated, 
and  presented  in  every  session  briefly  and  prac- 
tically enough  for  laymen's  understanding  and 


use.  Because  it  is  directed  to  senior  managers 
whose  influence  is  felt  widely  in  their  firms,  it 
is  a  program  useful  throughout  the  whole  com- 
pany. 

Applications  or  requests  for  information 
should  be  sent  to  Earl  Planty,  Senior  Seminar 
in  General  Management,  917  West  University 
Avenue,  Champaign,  Illinois. 


We  would  enjoy  Buck  Hill  or  ASPEN  (see 
As  You  Were  Saying)  in  the  summer.  A  winter 
seminar  of  Executives  is  being  held  for  the  first 
time  in  Tucson,  Arizona — January  24-February 
5.  You  can't  go  this  year— the  brochure  reached 
us  too  late.  The  sponsoring  organizations  are 
The  College  of  Business  and  Public  Relations  at 
the  University  of  Arizona  and  the  School  of  In- 
dustrial and  Labor  Relations,  Cornell  University. 
The  faculty  is  selected  from  Cornell  and  Arizona 
with  a  few  visiting  lecturers. 


Some  time  ago  the  Public  Personnel  Associa- 
tion, 1313  East  60th  Street,  Chicago  37,  had  a 
"contest"  without  prizes,  I  believe,  for  the  best 
letter  on  the  subject  of  "Would  You  Want  Your 
Son  Or  Daughter  To  Enter  The  Field  Of  Per- 
sonnel Work— Why  or  Why  Not." 

We  would  like  to  receive  letters  on  that  sub- 
ject and  offer  as  prizes — a  year's  subscription  to 
the  Personnel  Journal  (sent  to  someone  not 
presently  a  subscriber)  for  the  first  fifteen  letters 
we  receive.  It  would  make  the  letters  more 
generally  useful  if  you  mentioned  the  sort  of 
person  your  child  is  and  also  what  training  you 
would  have  him  take  in  preparation. 


At  a  recent  Women's  Personnel  Group 
meeting  we  were  fascinated  by  what  Melvin 
Lifsette,  who  is  in  charge  of  General  Electric's 
Laboratory  for  Missile  and  Space  Vehicles  in 
Philadelphia,  had  to  say  about  the  kind  of  per- 
sonnel that  scientific  laboratories'  personnel  in- 
terview and  place.  At  least  60%  of  the  applicants 
hold  Ph.D.  degrees  of  course,  although  there  are 
some  jobs  which  can  be  filled  by  technicians  who 
have  spent  fewer  years  in  college.  Because  of  the 
stress  on  educational  requirements,  he  said  he 
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often  wondered  how  such  a  person  as  Edison, 
who  had  only  two  years  of  high  school  to  his 
credit  could  be  discovered  and  put  to  work. 


We  have  had  a  letter  from  Herbert  G. 
Heneman,  Jr.  Acting  Director,  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Center,  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapv 
olis  saying 

"I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  two 
items  in  the  December  1959  issue  of  Personnel 
Journal.  On  page  277  you  describe  the  study 
'Jobs  in  Employee  Relations.'  You  say  that 
this  is  a  'result  of  a  long-term  AMA  survey.' 
Actually  this  survey  was  conducted  by  the  In- 
dustrial Relations  Center  here  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota.  We  were  most  pleased  and  happy 
to  have  AMA  cooperate  with  us  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  study  thereby  insuring  a  wider  audi- 
ence. We  think  this  is  an  outstanding  example 
of  a  joint  venture  of  the  type  that  should  be 
more  common  in  our  profession.  We  would, 
however,  like  to  make  sure  that  the  program  is 
described  for  what  it  really  is,  an  Industrial  Re- 
lations Center  survey. 

"On  page  244  you  have  a  statement  from 
'How  to  Interview.'  You  suggest  that  young 
men  and  women  do  not  apply  directly  for  jobs 
in  the  Personnel  Department  upon  leaving 
school.  This  runs  counter  to  our  experience  here 


at  the  University  of  Minnesota  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Center.  Since  we  inaugurated  our  Master's 
program  some  five  years  ago  almost  without  ex- 
ception every  single  one  of  our  graduates  has 
gone  into  f)ersonnel  and  industrial  relations 
work  directly,  and  most  of  them  have  had  a 
wide  choice  of  jobs.  I  am  afraid  that  your  state- 
ment as  it  stands  might  prove  discouraging  to 
would-be  graduate  students  in  the  field  of  per- 
sonnel and  industrial  relations  when  at  least  in 
our  experience  graduates  can  and  do  go  directly 
into  these  jobs  from  their  professional  training." 


"A  boss  and  a  father  are  in  some  ways  simi- 
lar. They  both  instruct.  They  both  give  orders. 
They  both  have  authority  and  expect  obedience. 
There  is  some  research  evidence  that  workers 
expect  their  bosses  to  be  like  their  fathers.  You 
can  sometimes  anticipate  the  relationship  a  man 
will  expect  to  have  with  his  boss,  by  inquiring 
about  his  relationship  with  his  father." 

A  good  hint  for  any  interviewer,  we  think. 
It's  from  Suggestions  for  College  Recruiters: 
Half  to  Get  the  Job  Candidate  to  Tall{  About 
Himself,  by  Robert  Hoppock,  New  York  Uni- 
versity (The  Institute  of  Occupational  Research, 
104  Webster  Avenue,  Manhasset,  New  York, 
publisher),  which  we  mentioned  on  page  345 
of  our  February  issue. 
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Public  Relations  and 
Industrial  Relations 


By  George  S.  Odiorne 

Director,  Bureau  of  Industrial  Relations 

University  of  Michigan 


WHEN  the  public  relations  director  and  his 
competent  staff  of  communicators  and 
symbol  manipulators  enter  the  field  of  employee 
relations,  a  number  of  significant  things  happen. 
Normally  these  things  are  highly  beneficial, 
both  to  the  company,  the  employee,  and  to  the 
Public  Relations  effort  of  the  organization  as 
well.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this 
salubrious  effect. 

1.  PubUc  Relations  people  have  a  facility 
with  verbalizing  and  writing  which  they 
have  acquired  over  the  years  in  touting 
products  and  personaUties  that  adapts  it- 
self readily  to  the  field  of  employee 
relations. 

2.  Because  they  avoid  the  mistakes  of  trial 
and  error  in  methods  of  communication, 
the  PR  people  add  color,  vigor,  style  and 
impact  to  their  messages  to  employees, 
either  directly  or  through  the  commu- 
nity. 

3.  Often  the  PR  section  is  staffed  with 
|>eople  who  were  chosen  because  of  their 
creativity  and  imagination,  and  these 
qualities  show  themselves  in  the  ingenu- 
ity and  elan  which  go  into  the  commu- 
nicating of  information  which  bears  on 
employee  relations. 

4.  Most  importantly,  the  PR  people  are 
specialists  in  communication  programs, 
whereas  this  is  not  entirely  true  of  per- 
sonnel people.  Industrial  relations  is 
composed  of  many  diverse  talents,  only 
in  part  calling  for  sound  talents  in  the 
communicative  arts. 


Public  Relations  people  are  chosen  for 
their  ability  in  writing.  Do  they  always 
check  with  the  Industrial  Relations  Staff 
before  they  issue  their  communications? 


Yet  all  is  not  perfect,  and  the  ultimate  has 
not  been  achieved  through  Public  Relations 
people's  entering  the  field  of  communication 
with  employees.  There  are  still  gaps  in  the  ex- 
f)erience  of  the  PR  man  which  must  be  made 
whole  before  this  wedding  of  these  departments 
can  be  said  to  be  perfect. 

When  the  PR  department  enters  the  employee 
relations  area,  it  most  often  does  so  in  the  area 
of  editing  the  house  organ,  or  issuing  bulletins, 
newsletters,  or  other  media.  Currently  the  most 
widely  pubhcized  subject  matter  area  in  which 
PR  assumes  jurisdiction  in  communicating  with 
employees  is  the  area  known  as  "public  affairs." 
This  means  the  implementation  of  management 
policies  about  employee  and  management  par- 
ticipation in  politics,  community  activity,  and 
taking  a  stand  on  public  issues  under  discussion 
in  the  press  and  in  the  legislature.  This  in  itself 
might  have  little  or  no  significance  for  employee 
relations  and  the  staff  departments  of  industrial 
relations  if  such  a  significant  portion  of  such 
programs  were  not  frankly  aimed  at  "counter- 
acting the  union  propaganda."  The  latter  ob- 
jective puts  the  public  relations  department 
squarely  into  a  field  which  impinges  upon  the 
employee  and  industrial  relations  department 
and  substitutes,  in  many  instances,  its  judgment 
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of  "right"  and  "wrong"  in  these  matters  for 
those  of  the  professionals  in  industrial  relations. 
It  already  has  proved  in  some  companies  to  have 
been  the  lever  which  forced  a  shift  in  industrial 
relations  policies  without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  industrial  relations  department,  and,  in  a 
few  cases  which  I  know,  against  the  calculated, 
opposing  judgment  of  the  industrial  relations 
manager. 

What  PR  Needs  to  Know  .^bout 
Employee  Relations 

Before  any  Public  Relations  department  can 
hope  to  do  a  permanent  and  effective  job  in  the 
area  of  affecting  employee  opinion,  there  are 
several  basic  things  that  it  must  do,  or  it  will 
surely  fail.  It  will  fall  short  of  its  own  purported 
objectives,  and  will  do  more  harm  than  good  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  very  objectives  it  has 
set  for  itself.  Perhaps  these  basic  things  might 
best  be  outlined  in  summary  form. 

I.  Who  is  the  employee?  The  first  step  for 
the  PR  man  in  entering  the  field  of  communi- 
cating with  employees  is  to  gain  a  clear  image 
of  "the  employee."  A  typical  employee,  as  one 
might  envisage  him  from  the  materials  of  many 
PR  programs,  comes  out  looking  like  some 
form  of  idiot.  He  is  assumed  to  be  a  dull,  self- 
centered  sort  of  individual,  reluctant  at  best  in 
cooperating  with  company  programs,  and  more 
likely  sullenly  opposed.  Perhaps  this  picture  is 
adopted  whole  by  PR  from  the  advertising  pro- 
fession which  assumes  that  the  average  reader 
or  TV  watcher  is  a  high  grade  nit-wit  who 
accepts  everything  he's  told  once  it  pierces 
through  the  p)erpctual  euphoria  that  surrounds 
him.  I  can't  testify  as  to  the  nature  of  TV  view- 
ers, but  my  experience  shows  that  most  people 
who  work  are  keenly  interested,  highly  percep- 
tive, and  fairly  clever  in  distinguishing  obvious 
truth  from  pap  in  what  is  told  them  about  their 
jobs,  their  security  and  their  company. 

Perhaps  this  misconception  about  the  nature 
of  the  employee  is  based  up>on  archaic  knowl- 
edge of  the  composition  of  the  working  force  in 
business  on  the  part  of  PR  people.  The  unskilled 
man  in  the  work  force  is  on  the  decline,  and 


has  been  steadily  since  1920.  Even  during  the 
depression,  the  unskilled  labor  force  declined  by 
some  seven  percent,  and  during  the  decade  of 
the  forties  this  shrinking  of  the  unskilled  work 
force — with  an  attendant  growth  in  skilled  and 
professional  positions— has  quadrupled.  The 
typical  employee  audience  today  might  be  closer 
to  the  employees  in  the  PR  department  itself 
rather  than  a  vast  army  of  men  with  shovels. 
Even  in  the  unskilled  ranks,  however,  the  level 
of  education  is  probably  greater  than  many  PR 
employee  communication  programs  would  sup- 
pose. 

This  misconception  is  undoubtedly  com- 
pounded by  unfamiliarity  and  lack  of  contact 
with  typical  employees.  Such  contact  keeps  the 
industrial  relations  man  closer  to  reality  than 
his  brother  in  PR.  It's  as  understandable  as  it 
is  regrettable  that  PR  men  haven't  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rub  elbows  with  more  live,  breathing 
employees.  Perhaps  it  would  do  much  to  give 
them  a  clearer  conception  of  their  audience  be- 
fore they  communicate. 

In  one  large  eastern  plant,  the  plant  man- 
ager wrestled  with  some  communications  ma- 
terial prepared  by  his  corporate  PR  department. 
Shrugging  his  shoulders,  he  commented  under- 
standingly: 

"It  doesn't  surprise  me  that  these 
people  turn  out  such  junk.  After  all, 
they  work  in  New  York  near  Grand 
Central.  They  commute  from  Connecti- 
cut on  trains  with  people  who  think  the 
same  way  they  do.  At  home  they  pal 
around  with  people  in  the  same  income 
bracket,  belong  to  the  same  clubs,  read 
the  same  morning  and  evening  papers. 
They  never  get  out  of  their  palaces  to 
see  how  the  slobs  live.  Most  of  them 
wouldn't  know  a  real  honest-to-God 
working  man  if  one  bit  him.  .  .  .  What 
surprises  me  isn't  that  they  turn  out 
trip)e.  What  surprises  me  is  that  any- 
thing they  do  is  realistic." 

2.  The  PR  department  treads  dangerous 
ground  in   being  too  strongly   anti-union.    In 
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many  areas  of  concern,  PR  programs  for  em- 
ployees are  violently  and  sometimes  imprudent- 
ly anti-union.  This  is  no  suggestion  that  any 
member  of  management  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent an  economic  interest  other  than  where  his 
bread  is  buttered.  Yet,  one  might  infer  that 
unions  were  a  sinister  conspiracy  rather  than 
legally  recognized  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployee, from  many  of  the  PR  programs  one 
sees. 

The  industrial  relations  department  is 
neither  less  management  oriented  nor  less  loyal 
to  its  source  of  income  than  the  PR  people;  yet 
there  is  some  concern  that  the  fruit  of  such  vio- 
lent anti-union  sentiment's  coming  from  a  rep- 
resentative of  management  may  be  a  hardening 
reaction  which  will  make  life  not  only  more 
difficult,  but  actually  untenable  and  costly  in 
future  bargaining  sessions  with  unions.  The 
plea  here  is  not  that  PR  people  turn  about  and 
become  uncertified  representatives  of  the  union 
interests.  Rather,  I  would  suggest  that  they  not 
take  too  strong  a  position  in  matters  about 
which  they  have  little  knowledge,  hmited  ex- 
perience and,  from  the  results  to  date,  a  com- 
pletely unrealistic  attitude.  As  one  labor  rela- 
tions manager  told  me: 

"Up  until  this  year,  I  had  developed 
a  sensible  and  responsible  bargaining  re- 
lationship with  our  union.  Then  our 
president  began  issuing  statements, 
written  by  our  PR  people,  about  right- 
to-work  and  corruption.  I  spent  most 
of  the  next  bargaining  session  trying  to 
get  the  International  Rep  off  my  back 
about  these  things.  I  don't  care  if  they 
want  to  do  these  things,  but  I  wish 
they'd  talk  to  me  first  before  they  get 
on  their  white  horse.  While  they're  sav- 
ing the  world,  I'm  trying  to  save  the 
company's  shirt  in  bargaining." 

Many  sober  observers,  including  Charles 
Taft  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  'New  Yor\  Sunday 
Times  Magazine,  have  pointed  up  the  dangers 
of  tying  management's  political  responsibilities 
with  anti-union  drives. 


Viewed  simply  from  the  position  of  man- 
agement strategy,  it's  not  always  sound  to  pur- 
sue the  battle  of  slogans  into  the  employee  rela- 
tions area.  The  most  fertile  frontier— and  area 
of  greatest  success — in  white-collar  unionization 
has  been  among  the  more  sophisticated  members 
of  that  group.  Airline  pilots,  teachers,  engineers, 
civil  servants,  and  technicians  are  more  prone 
to  unionization,  if  the  statistics  are  any  indica- 
tion, than  the  lowly  clerk.  These  occupations, 
requiring  higher  levels  of  education  and  nor- 
mally composed  of  more  intelligent  segments 
of  the  work  force,  have  a  proven  immunity  to 
slogan  thinking. 

The  entire  trend  toward  increased  political 
activity  will  come  under  a  cloud  with  such  peo- 
ple if  it  is  only  a  thinly  disguised  attempt  to 
break  unions.  Slogans  have  a  transparency  to 
almost  everyone  except  their  author  it  would 
seem,  and  even  in  the  texture  of  a  slogan  can  be 
seen  its  basic  purpose,  if  one  looks  hard  enough. 
Where  this  sloganism  is  designed  to  take  the 
place  of  forthright  statements  of  economic  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  an  employer,  it  inevitably 
results  in  strong  negative  reactions  on  the  part 
of  the  uncommitted  employee.  This  becomes 
especially  germane  if  the  employee  has  more 
brainpower  than  he  is  being  credited  with  by 
the  sloganeer. 

Desire  to  unseat  a  specific  union,  or  even 
to  turn  back  the  clock  and  eliminate  imions  en- 
tirely, is  of  course  the  prerogative  of  any  indi- 
vidual management,  if  it  so  chooses.  Attempt- 
ing to  do  it  by  some  of  the  methods  which  work 
in  selling  deodorants  is,  I  would  suggest,  self- 
defeating.  It  further  may  prove  to  be  a  PR 
boomerang  which  will  ultimately  come  home 
to  hit  the  Industrial  Community  from  the  rear. 
Its  long-run  social  implications,  through  accen- 
tuating class  struggles,  may  be  even  more 
serious. 

3.  //  PR  people  are  to  wor\  in  employee 
relations,  they  should  understand  it.  Since  it 
would  seem  that  the  PR  department  is  involved 
in  communicating  with  employees  on  a  more  or 
less  permanent  basis,  it  would  seem  advisable 
that  it  should  become  better  versed  in  the  prob- 
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lem  therein.  For  example,  it  might  clarify  its 
own,  and  understand  its  management's,  philos- 
ophy of  employee  relations.  Does  the  manage- 
ment really  consider  the  employee  some  form 
of  dupe,  or  does  it  have  a  basic  respect  for  its 
people?  This  should  reflect  itself  in  the  com- 
munications which  go  to  them.  Such  communi- 
cation can  reflect  awareness  that  people  want 
recognition,  belonging,  adequacy  and  security 
and,  furthermore,  that  they  have  some  capacity 
for  knowing  whether  or  not  they  are  finding 
each.  Having  respect  for  the  employee  as  an 
individual  means  more  than  announcing,  "I 
respect  you."  It  demands  communicating  things 
which  imply  that  management  knows  its  em- 
ployees are  not  loafers  by  nature,  that  they  do 
have  ambition,  and  a  willingness  to  recognize 
tiiat  employees  will  accept  constructive  change 
for  their  own  good  and  the  company's  where 
they  coincide.  Most  people— including  respon- 
sible union  leaders— concede  that  management 
will  accept  the  duty  of  organizing  the  elements 
of  the  business  and  the  direction  of  the  efforts 
of  employees,  and  needs  little  help  in  making 
these  decisions.  To  belabor  management  rights 
which  are  readily  conceded  leads  to  aggrava- 
tion and  possibly  to  actual  resistance  to  things 
already  accepted. 

4.  PR  should  avoid  "Class"  forms  of  com- 
munication. Perhaps  one  of  the  more  serious 
results  of  inept  PR  work  with  employees  is  that 
it  creates  a  condition  in  which  management  is 
seen  as  a  class  of  people  rather  than  an  activity 
1  which  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  everyone 
in  the  organization.  Management  as  an  activ- 
ity—both as  a  self-image  and  in  the  eyes  of  em- 
ployees—can function  only  in  a  healthy  environ- 
ment of  mutual  respect.  To  stress  the  different 
status  and  superior  role  of  the  p)erson  occupy- 
ing a  managerial  post  does  nothing  more  than 
aggravate  an  artificial  and  outmoded  class  con- 
cept in  the  employee  mind.  This  invites  re- 
action and  further  stratification  of  the  layers 
into  class  divisions.  From  this,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  any  good  result. 

Perhaps  the  initial  step  taken  in  some  com- 
panies which  alleviates  some  of  the  horrors  I've 


outlined  here  is  to  provide  for  internal  com- 
munications between  the  Industrial  Relations 
and  Public  Relations  people  on  matters  affect- 
ing employee  relations  directly  or  indirectly. 
Presented  as  a  matter  of  company  policy,  it 
makes  both  men's  jobs  somewhat  harder — at 
least  more  time  consuming.  A  second  vehicle 
for  mediating  these  problems  is  the  establish- 
ment of  "communications  committees"  supra 
both  departments  in  which  vetoes  may  be  exer- 
cised in  either  direction.  A  third  step  is  pos- 
sibly the  establishment  of  a  simple  clearance  pro- 
cedure in  which  matters  affecting  employee  re- 
lations originating  outside  its  own  walls  must 
have  its  clearance  before  release.  A  fourth  and 
increasingly  common  step  is  to  make  one  man- 
ager responsible  for  both  functions. 

As  I've  stated  earlier,  the  Public  Relations 
people  have  much  to  offer  in  communicating 
with  employees.  Yet,  such  benefits  can  only 
result  in  a  negative  effect  if  they  are  rooted  in 
inexperience  and  unrealism. 
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"We  recently  started  to  give  a  lot  of 
attention  to  the  hiring  of  office  boys.  We 
have  suddenly  waked  up  to  the  fact  that 
office  boys  have  a  way  of  growing  up  to 
be  contenders  for  the  presidency." 

A  Corporation  President 
quoted  by  Mabel  Newcomer  in 
"The    Big    Business    Executive" 
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THE  President's  Conference  on  Occupational 
Safety,  i  March  1958  reported  that  "hu- 
man motivation  is  one  of  the  last  explored 
frontiers  of  safety."  The  conference  report  indi- 
cated that  "up  to  90  per  cent  of  all  accidents 
arise  not  from  our  inability  to  cope  with  tech- 
nical progress  but  as  a  result  of  human  failure." 

This  oft  expressed  belief  concerning  the  im- 
portance of  human  motivation  in  safety  man- 
agement was  the  basic  premise  of  a  recent  study. 
Sf)ecifically,  the  study  was  initiated  with  the 
following  question  in  mind:  How  can  we  moti- 
vate workers,  supervisors,  and  managers  to  con- 
form voluntarily  to  safety  standards  and  pro- 
cedures? 

There  appeared  to  be  alternate  methods  by 
which  an  answer  to  this  question  could  be 
found.  The  method  used  in  determining  what 
is  needed  to  motivate  the  people  of  the  organiza- 
tion studied  was  to  go  directly  to  the  persons 
involved  and  to  ask  them  their  opinions  on  the 
matter. 

The  organization  studied  is  a  U.  S.  Army 
installation  in  which  health  and  safety  hazards 
are  far  above  average.  There  are  the  health  and 
safety  hazards  common  to  most  industrial  or- 
ganizations. In  addition,  there  are  other  potent 
hazards  peculiar  to  this  organization.  Acci- 
dental expxDSure  to  these  hazards,  either  through 
mechanical  or  human  failure,  can  be  significant 
to  employees  and  to  surrounding  populated 
areas. 

Several  interrelated  actions  were  taken  in 
order  to  achieve  the  four  goals  set  for  the  pro- 
gram. The  goals  were:  (i)  To  stimulate  con- 
formity to  safe  methods  of  working;  (2)  to 
promote    safety    consciousness    and    awareness 


The  author  hopes  that  this  article  on  an 
effective  use  of  opinion  polling  mil  in- 
terest others  in  exploring  further  uses 
of  opinion  polls  in  assessing  other  seg- 
ments of  personnel  management  systems. 


among  all  persons  in  all  levels  of  operation; 
(3)  to  provide  those  responsible  for  safety  man- 
agement with  guidance  on  areas  where  improve- 
ments might  be  made;  and,  (4)  to  identify  sit- 
uations where  further  study  and  experimenta- 
tion might  be  fruitful. 

The  method  used  in  pursuing  the  four  goals 
was  to  determine  how  personnel  at  all  organiza- 
tional levels  felt  about  the  safety  program,  to 
analyze  the  data,  and  then  to  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  information. 

A  Printed  Questionnaire 
First  of  all  a  printed  questionnaire  was  de- 
veloped. The  purpose  was  to  provide  a  uniform 
way  for  all  individuals  to  tell  how  they  felt 
about  specific  aspects  of  the  safety  program,  how 
they  acted  in  various  situations,  and  how  they 
perceived  the  actions  and  attitudes  of  their  co- 
workers. 

The  problem  of  what  questions  to  ask  was 
resolved,  for  the  most  part,  by  conferences  be- 
tween specialists  in  the  safety  area  and  the  social 
scientists  conducting  the  study.  For  example, 
several  items  in  the  questionnaire  were  devoted 
to  the  topic  of  equipment  because  safety  exp>erts 
considered  equipment  to  be  an  important  aspect 
of  the  safety  program.  Supervisory  practices 
was  another  area  which  was  determined  to  be 
of  interest.  There  were  a  number  of  these  areas 
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of  safety  pointed  out,  and  each  was  represented 
by  one  or  more  items  in  the  questionnaire.  In 
another  plant  or  business,  other  problem  areas 
might  have  been  designated  by  their  safety  ex- 
perts and  a  different  pattern  of  questions  would 
have  resulted. 

Although  what  to  ask  is  best  known  to 
safety  personnel,  it  would  have  been  short- 
sighted to  have  limited  the  subject  matter  of 
the  questionnaire  solely  to  safety  experts'  rec- 
ommendations. There  are  always  other  areas 
which  have  a  bearing  on  how  persons  react  to 
safety  or  which  affect  behavior  of  employees. 
As  a  result,  top  management,  medical  personnel 
and  other  specialized  staff  were  consulted,  as 
well  as  staff  from  other  offices  of  the  plant.  Sug- 
gestions and  ideas  from  these  non-safety  per- 
sonnel can,  and  in  this  instance  did,  contribute 
to  an  assessment  of  the  safety  program. 

After  the  subject  matter  areas  were  agreed 
upon,  items  for  the  questionnaire  were  pre- 
pared in  a  form  which  permitted  respondents 
to  check  the  answers  they  chose.  Use  was  made 
of  a  combination  of  multiple  choice  questions, 
scales  which  show  various  shades  of  like — dis- 
like, or  agree — disagree,  and  the  usual  "yes,  ?, 
no"  response. 

After  a  draft  questionnaire  of  items  was 
prepared,  an  essay  or  general  comments  section 
was  added.  This  was  designed  to  give  the  re- 
spondent a  chance  to  answer  questions  he  felt 
should  have  been  asked  but  had  not  been,  and, 
if  he  were  inclined,  to  "blow  off  steam."  For 
the  personnel  conducting  the  study,  the  free 
response  item  was  a  valuable  source  of  informa- 
tion. 

A  preliminary  tryout  of  the  questionnaire, 
followed  by  interviews  on  a  sample  of  25  em- 
ployees, was  then  accomplished.  As  frequently 
happens,  the  pretest  uncovered  weaknesses  in 
the  questionnaire's  content  and  format.  This 
served  to  reinforce  the  principle  that  it  is  far 
better  to  discover  weaknesses  in  a  tryout  than 
to  find  them  after  the  questionnaire  has  been 
printed  or  actually  administered. 

Everybody  Got  QuESTioNNAniE 

In  the  final  administration  the  persons  who 


answered  the  questionnaire  remained  anony- 
mous. This  was  expected  to  promote  frank 
answers.  The  size  of  the  organization  was  such 
that  everyone  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
position  participated.  If  the  size  of  the  organiza- 
tion had  been  too  great,  only  a  sample  of  per- 
sons would  have  been  selected  to  fill  out  the 
questionnaire.  In  this  situation  a  representative 
sample  of  personnel  would  have  been  chosen  and 
publicity  given  to  the  fact  that  the  persons  did 
represent  everyone  in  the  organization.  Having 
every  person  complete  the  questionnaire  will 
avoid  errors  which  might  occur  from  sampling 
techniques.  For  purposes  of  diagnosing  a  safety 
system  a  scientifically  selected  sample  will  give 
dependable  results,  but  from  the  standpoint  of 
employee  relations,  having  all  personnel  fill  out 
the  questionnaire  is  good.  The  fact  of  participa- 
tion can  be  expected  to  create  safety  conscious- 
ness and  promotes  greater  acceptance  of  the 
findings. 

Beside  the  questionnaire,  data  were  collect- 
ed in  two  other  ways:  (i)  by  individual  inter- 
views, and  (2)  by  observing  panel  discussions. 
Information  from  these  sources  was  more 
qualitative  than  the  results  obtained  from  ques- 
tionnaire items.  Interview  and  panel  data  were 
similar  to  the  answers  given  in  the  comments 
section  of  the  questionnaire  in  that  they  gave 
illustrations  and  reasons  for  particular  responses 
to  the  questionnaire  items.  In  general,  the  qual- 
itative answers  enriched  and  clarified  the  sta- 
tistical part  of  the  report  and  gave  clarity  to  the 
findings. 

Individual  Interviews 

The  individual  interviews  were  conducted 
by  the  social  scientists,  and  not  by  persons  from 
the  organization  being  studied.  This  was  done 
in  order  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  objectivity. 
The  interviewers  controlled  the  direction  of  the 
interview  sufficiently  to  insure  that  significant 
areas  were  covered.  The  interviewed  persons 
had  been  given  the  questionnaire  in  advance  in 
order  to  acquaint  each  with  the  subject  areas 
considered  to  be  significant.  The  26  employees 
who  were  interviewed  individually  were  selected 
from  all  work  levels,  and  from  all  major  groups 
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in  the  organization. 

The  panel  discussions  were  actually  group 
interviews  focussed  on  the  area  of  safety.  Five 
panels  were  used,  each  consisting  of  five  persons 
from  about  the  same  organizational  work  level. 
In  addition,  a  representative  of  the  outside  group 
conducting  the  study  sat  at  the  table  to  initiate 
the  session  and,  when  necessary,  to  keep  it  mov- 
ing in  a  profitable  direction.  A  list  of  suggested 
topics  was  placed  in  front  of  each  panel  mem- 
ber to  stimulate  his  thinking  and  conversation. 
Two  recorders  sat  at  the  side  of  the  room  mak- 
ing notes  on  what  was  said.  Each  of  the  panel 
discussions  lasted  about  one  hour. 

The  over-all  analysis  of  the  data  from  the 
three  sources  required  the  skills  and  knowledge 
of  social  scientists,  statisticians,  and  machine 
operators.  The  first  step  which  they  took  in 
analyzing  the  results  was  to  total  the  answers 
given  to  the  questionnaire  items.  Although  this 
gave  the  basic  answers  being  sought,  a  much 
finer  analysis  was  needed.  The  detailed  analysis 
answered  questions  of  how  various  sub-groups 
answered.  For  example,  since  the  organization 
had  five  relatively  distinct  organizational  levels, 
items  were  tallied  separately  for  the  persons 
falling  into  each  level  (top  management  per- 
sonnel, craft  &  service  workers,  etc.).  The  same 
items  were  then  tallied  according  to  the  degree 
of  danger  in  the  working  conditions  of  the  re- 
spondent, and  separately  by  his  age,  educational 
level,  and  tenure  with  the  organization.  These 
separate  analyses  were  made  through  use  of 
punch  card  and  electronic  devices.  The  decision 
to  use  punch  cards  was  made  in  advance  since 
the  format  of  the  questionnaire  lent  itself  to  the 
efficiency  of  this  method. 

Two  Reports 

Two  typ)es  of  reports  were  rendered  to  the 
principal  officer  of  the  organization  after  the 
data  were  analyzed:  (i)  A  management  style  re- 
port designed  for  those  responsible  for  safety, 
including  executive  levels  and  the  safety  staff. 
(2)  A  report  suitable  for  distribution  to  the  em- 
ployees of  the  organization.  Each  report  served 
a  different  purpose  and  both  were  regarded  as 
important. 


The  report  to  management  was  a  relatively 
complete  analysis  of  all  available  data.  The  sta- 
tistical findings  were  the  backbone  of  the  pres- 
entation. Only  averages,  percentages  and  raw 
numbers  appeared  in  the  report  although  more 
complex  statistical  techniques  were  used  in  the 
analysis.  In  addition  to  the  significant  statistical 
findings,  the  information  from  the  essay  ques- 
tions, interviews,  and  panel  discussions  were 
woven  into  the  narrative  portions  of  the  report. 
Summaries  and  conclusions  were  made  through- 
out the  rep>ort.  Recommendations  were  included 
in  the  communication  which  transmitted  the 
report,  but  not  in  the  report  itself. 

Most  of  the  findings  agreed  with  knowledge 
and  conclusions  already  known  by  those  respon- 
sible for  safety  management.  This  was  to  be 
expected  and  did  not  detract  from  the  validity 
or  the  value  of  the  report  findings.  Some  con- 
clusions were  reported  in  areas  where  changes 
or  corrections  appeared  impossible.  The  impor- 
tance of  conclusions  such  as  these  can  be  illus- 
trated by  taking  an  example  from  the  practice 
of  medicine:  If  a  disease  is  properly  diagnosed, 
the  physician  has  a  better  chance  of  curing  it 
than  if  it  is  improperly  or  superficially  diag- 
nosed, even  though  a  correct  diagnosis  by  no 
means  guarantees  a  cure. 

Employee's  Pamphlet 
The  report  back  to  the  employees  was  made 
in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  which  stressed  the 
over-all  findings,  and  which  utilized  easy-to- 
interpret  charts  and  graphs.  Such  a  pamphlet 
provided  an  opportunity  for  excellent  manage- 
ment-employee relations,  creating  confidence  in 
the  officials  of  the  organization,  making  the  em- 
ployee feel  important  in  the  management  of 
safety,  engendering  a  feeling  of  closeness  or 
sameness  of  goals  between  managers  and  the 
workers,  and  developing  a  feeling  that  the  man- 
agement is  "levelling"  with  the  worker.  Even 
the  findings  which  managers  and  supervisors 
found  somewhat  embarrassing,  or  which  they 
felt  were  unjustified,  were  reported  back  to  em- 
ployees. It  is  obvious  that  by  honestly  reporting 
{Continued  on  page  385) 
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PSYCHOLOcisTs  havc  different  opinions  about 
whether  it  is  possible  to  tell  people  actually 
how  to  improve  themselves.  On  the  one  hand, 
if  you  could  do  all  the  positive,  constructive 
things  you  ought  to,  why  don't  you.?  For  ex- 
ample, telling  people  to  look  on  the  bright  side 
of  a  situation,  or  to  be  more  accepting  of  other 
people,  and  the  like,  is  not  very  helpful  when 
their  problem  is  the  inability  to  do  just  those 
things. 

Still,  people  do  grow,  change,  and  develop — 

they  learn  and  behave  differently  as  they  get 

'  older,  and  various  influences  from  within  them- 

I  selves  and  from  outside  sources  help  to  direct 

i  these  changes.    In  the  grand  scheme  of  things 

I  our  destinies  may  have  been  decided  a  long  time 

ago,  but  each  day  we  havc  our  decisions  to  make. 

To  locate  my  topic  it  may  be  useful  to  list  some 

main  ways  of  seeking  self-improvement.   This 

can  go  on  at  different  levels,  each  important  in 

its  own  way.   I  will  talk  about  four  areas — skills, 

knowledge,  human  relations  and  insight. 

The  area  of  skills.  Learning  concrete  new 
behaviors  and  skills  in  a  relatively  mechanical 
and  systematic  way  is  a  common  way  to  change 
oneself.  The  change  does  not  have  to  be  a  deep 
one.  Laughing  at  a  joke  may  help  to  relieve 
a  sour  mood,  without  altering  the  basic  per- 
,  sonality  of  someone  who  is  characteristically  de- 
pressed. Similarly,  it  is  possible  to  acquire  ways 
of  behaving  that  add  to  one's  personal  comfort 
I  and  competence,  even  if  they  do  not  make  a 
wholly  new  person. 

New  skills  help  people  to  add  strings  to  their 
]  bows,  to  compensate  for  shortcomings.  A  very 
1  familiar  example  is  practice  in  public  speaking. 

1  Condensation  of  a  talk  before  a  Chicago  Safety  group 

i  last  Summer. 


Of  self -analysts,  and  of  self-help  books 
and  systems,  there  is  no  end.  Whether  or 
not  they  do  any  good  in  a  particular 
instance  is  for  the  individual  "self"  to 
determine.  In  the  two  areas  of  skills  and 
knowledge  the  author  sees  a  good  chance 
for  success;  in  the  areas  of  human  rela- 
tions and  insight  he  seems  less  optimistic. 
Would  some  of  your  people  benefit  front 
this  exposition  of  the  subject? 


Many  people  have  used  public  speaking  practice 
to  assist  them  in  gaining  fluency  in  learning  how 
to  communicate  with  greater  ease,  in  thinking 
on  their  feet.  In  doing  this,  some  people  get  to 
be  just  greater  bores  who  orate  if  you  look  at 
them.  But  for  many,  it  helps  to  snowball  their 
outlook  and  abilities  in  valuable  new  directions. 
They  gain  confidence,  and  if  they  talk  about 
things  they  know  about  and  are  interested  in, 
they  can  become  more  and  more  spontaneous 
and  truly  self-expressive. 

The  area  of  \nowledge.  A  second  area  of 
self-improvement  may  briefly  be  called  knowl- 
edge. Few  things  can  be  so  gratifying  to  one's 
self-esteem  and  sense  of  competence  in  the  world 
as  to  have  knowledge.  This  is  an  extension  of 
"skills;"  it  implies  an  organized  understanding, 
a  learning  about  a  topic,  a  set  of  facts,  principles, 
and  so  on,  beyond  the  mere  performance  level. 
(Obviously,  some  knowledge  will  underlie  most 
skills.) 

Learnings  may  contribute  directly  to  your 
expertness  on  the  job.  You  can  choose  to  learn 
about  things  that  are  most  natural  to  you — an- 
other science  if  you  are  technically  minded— or 
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you  can  press  in  new  directions,  forcing  yourself, 
in  a  sense,  to  understand  about  something  less 
natural  to  your  current  interests.  This  may  open 
up  new  vistas,  or  at  least  make  you  more  know- 
ing in  your  aversions. 

Over-Emphasis  Possible 
The  two  areas  of  skills  and  knowledge  may 
be  thought  of  as  functions  of  that  part  of  the 
human  personaUty  called  the  ego.  Developing 
the  ego  means  gaining  in  self-control  and  in 
one's  ability  to  act  in  the  world.  It  means  having 
an  awareness  of  reality,  being  able  to  think  about 
it  and  organize  it,  and  behave  in  relation  to  it. 
In  general,  we  believe  that  it  is  desirable  to  have 
a  strong  ego  so  that  experience  can  be  handled 
reasonably  as  it  comes  along,  with  an  adjustment 
between  what  you  want  to  do  and  what  is  al- 
lowed or  demanded  that  satisfies  both  enough. 
However,  emphasizing  self-control  and  be- 
ing rational  are  often  carried  to  extremes.  People 
who  don't  get  much  personal,  private  satisfac- 
tion in  their  lives  frequently  develop  their  skills 
and  knowledge  to  a  degree  that  relies  too  much 
on  the  outside  world.  One  example  is  women 
office  workers  having  a  strong  sense  of  missing 
out  in  life  who  tend  to  proliferate  their  "outside 
activities." 

Engineers,  and  administrators  with  engi- 
neering background,  often  show  this  "ego-em- 
phasis," this  focus  on  skills,  techniques,  facts, 
technical  principles,  and  being  "realistic"  about 
the  world.  And  they  have  become  notorious  for 
their  problems  in  managing  people  and  their 
need  for  self-improvement  in  the  third  area. 

The  area  of  human  relations.  The  topic  of 
human  relations  is  a  fashionable  one,  and  has 
been  discussed  so  much  lately  that  even  though 
human  relations  have  not  been  improved  very 
much  (and  because  of  that  fact),  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  of  criticism  and  sense  of  weari- 
ness with  the  term.  People  are  getting  sick  and 
tired  of  hearing  about  human  relations.  All  too 
often,  it  turns  out  that  human  relations  is  taken 
to  mean  being  nice  to  people  who  are  not  com- 
petent, or  trying  to  run  a  company  with  com- 
mittees   that    either    can't    decide    anything   or 


whose  leaders  are  hidden. 

A  curious  consequent  of  "human  relations" 
is  often  an  exaggerated  shift  away  from  the 
primary  goals  of  the  organization,  and  an  in- 
tensification of  anxious,  egocentric  maneuver- 
ings.  If  devotion  to  the  central  goal  of  a  com- 
pany may  be  the  criterion  of  morale,  such  a 
situation  means  low  morale.  From  my  point  of 
view,  then,  human  relations  should  mean  some- 
thing different  from  just  democratic  communi- 
cation or  noncommittal  tact  or  personal  relation- 
ships which  are  superficial  and  basically  insin- 
cere. 

If  the  learning  of  skills  and  organized 
knowledge  is  the  province  of  the  ego,  we  may 
see  the  learning  of  human  relations  as  involving 
not  only  the  ego,  but  also  the  superego — that  is, 
the  value  system  and  moral  aims  people  try  to 
achieve.  I  don't  mean  to  plump  here  for  any 
specific  moral  goals;  but  I  would  suggest  that 
human  relations  might  gain  more  meaning  if  it 
shifted  analysis  away  from  the  methods  of 
manipulation  and  maneuvering  in  interpersonal 
relations,  and  more  toward  the  analysis  of  what 
you  think  arc  desirable  work  goals  and  how 
you  relate  to  other  people  in  seeking  to  achieve 
them.  Seeking  this  kind  of  understanding  takes 
us  into  the  fourth  area. 

The  area  of  insight.  There  is  some  question 
whether  the  advice  to  "know  thyself"  which 
comes  down  to  us  from  so  long  ago  as  Socrates, 
is  really  what  we  need.  Knowing  yourself  may 
not  improve  the  situation.  Like  the  fellow  in 
the  song  who  went  into  the  army  a  jerk  and 
came  out  the  same  way,  self-analysis  may  reveal 
a  self  that  only  makes  one  unhappy.  However, 
as  Voltaire  said,  he  preferred  that  kind  of  un- 
happiness  to  unknowing  happiness;  and  there 
is  always  the  chance  that  when  you  know  what 
some  of  your  difficulties  are  you  can  do  some- 
thing .nbout  them. 

Analyzinh  Personality 
In  the  personality  testing  we  do  for  business 
personnel,  we  are  especially  concerned  with  the 
individual's  approach  to  problems,  kind  of  judg- 
ment, nature  of  goals,  work  habits,  energy  level, 
and    interpersonal    relations.    In    making   these 
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analyses  we  become  aware  of  how  his  person- 
ality fits  into  the  work  situation,  how  a  job  is 
an  interaction  between  what  it  requires  and 
what  the  individual  has  to  offer  it. 

I  want  to  talk  about  some  of  the  things  wc 
sec  in  people  in  relation  to  their  work,  some  of 
the  problems  that  come  up  repeatedly,  to  offer 
these  as  guides  to  self-examination.  Too  often 
we  allow  our  stereotypes  about  work  situations 
and  about  people  to  cloud  our  self-judgment, 
letting  conventional  demands  and  definitions  in- 
terfere with  seeing  the  kinds  of  individuals  we 
are  and  would  like  to  be. 

A  striking  example  of  this  comes  under  A— 
for  ambition.  Idealized  notions  of  ambition  are 
one  of  the  most  common  areas  of  unrealism  and 
impracticality  which  we  see.  Commonly,  men 
want  to  be  "successful,"  to  prove  they  have  all 
the  ambition  they  ought  to  have.  They  talk 
about  "moving  up  the  ladder"  or  even  getting 
to  "the  top,"  and  they  break  their  spirits  against 
such  poorly  defined  striving. 

Certainly,  people  should  strive— you  should 
have  some  ideal  goals  toward  which  to  stretch. 
But  you  should  also  ask  yourself,  "How  real  is 
my  ambition?"  "What  is  its  content.''"  "What 
are  its  roots.'"  Learning  what  you  are  ambitious 
jor  is  one  way  of  starting  through  the  complex 
maze  that  is  you.  Being  as  honest  with  yourself 
as  you  can,  you  may  be  able  to  realize  better 
what  your  goals  consist  of  and  how  realistic 
they  are. 

When  our  ambitions  are  ill-defined  we  tend 
to  fool  ourselves  about  how  much  responsibility 
we  want.  One  result  is  a  man  who  talks  a  lot 
about  what  he  wants  to  achieve,  but  who  goofs 
ofl  in  practice.  Perhaps  a  more  tragic  result  is 
the  man  who  lets  his  pworly  thought-out  ambi- 
tions lead  him  to  over-extend  himself,  to  work 
extremely  hard  and  take  on  responsibilities  be- 
yond his  scope. 

When  we  test  such  men,  we  find  them  tense 
and  anxious;  they  work  hastily  or  laboriously, 
skimming  the  surface  or  bogging  down;  they 
are  irritable  and  quick  to  resent  and  blame  other 
people,  whether  at  work  or  at  home.  When  a 
man  begins  to  feel  that  there  is  never  enough 


time  in  the  day  for  what  he  has  to  accomplish, 
when  he  is  sharp  with  people  who  have  legiti- 
mate claims  on  his  time,  feeling  that  they  are 
interrupting  him,  he  may  well  ask  himself  if 
his  ambitions  have  not  outstripped  his  capacities. 

Evaluating  Oneself 

Ambition  reflects  one's  values  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  understand  these.  You  should  stop 
and  ask  yourself  some  pertinent  questions.  What 
do  you  work  for.-*  Many  people  may  work 
largely  because  they  must.  But  over  and  above 
this,  most  people  are  expressing  some  pattern 
of  personally  motivating  aims. 

What  is  your  pattern?  Think  about  the 
various  things  that  urge  us  on— money,  prestige, 
competition,  personal  achievement,  a  cause,  se- 
curity, the  family,  self-doubt,  adventure,  and  so 
on.  What  are  the  most  satisfying  moments  in 
your  work?— When  you  get  paid,  when  you 
work  late,  when  you  walk  out  the  door,  when 
you're  chatting  with  associates,  when  you  argue 
with  your  boss,  when  you  make  a  speech,  when 
you  get  a  project  started,  when  you  get  it  fin- 
ished? 

Ask  yourself  how  you  would  feel  and  what 
you  would  do  if  there  were  no  chance  for  ad- 
vancement in  your  job;  if  you  were  offered  a 
sudden  step  up  in  a  distant  spot;  how  what  you 
want  out  of  your  job  differs  from  what  other 
people  want;  etc.  There  is  no  one  best  way  to 
be.  Analyzing  yourself  in  relation  to  such  ques- 
tions will  give  you  a  better  idea  of  what  your 
ambitions  are  about.  And  after  you  have  done 
it,  ask  yourself  how  candid  you  have  been. 

Interaction  with  Others 
Perhaps  the  most  fruitful  source  of  self-un- 
derstanding comes  from  examining  your  inter- 
personal relationships.  How  do  you  deal  with 
other  people?  Here,  as  in  everything  else,  it  is 
more  analytically  profitable  not  to  judge  whether 
you  are  good  or  poor,  but  to  think  about  what 
you  do  and  why  you  do  it.  Think  about  your- 
self as  a  social  being,  and  try  to  characterize  the 
particular  flavor  of  your  participation. 

Are  you  active  or  passive,  do  you  tend  to 
give  or  to  take  from  other  people?— think  of  the 
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various  people  you  have  to  get  along  with.  When 
you  interact  with  them,  how  well  do  you  listen? 
How  closely  do  you  know  other  people — what 
do  you  know  about  their  personal  problems, 
what  do  they  know  about  yours  ?  Is  your  closest 
friend  just  the  man  you've  known  the  longest 
or  spent  the  most  time  with— or  is  he  someone 
you  can  confide  in  about  very  private  things? 

Similarly,  in  your  work  situation,  how  do 
you  tend  to  regard  your  superiors?  Most  peo- 
ple think  they  react  to  their  bosses  as  specific  in- 
dividuals and  surely  a  good  one  is  better  than 
a  lousy  one.  But  on  what  basis  do  you  judge? 
People  differ  a  lot  in  what  they  want  from  a 
superior.  Some  want  a  lot.  They  think  a  superior 
should  notice  them,  back  them  up,  give  them 
chances,  praise  them,  sponsor  their  careers;  they 
have  fantasies  about  the  extra-special  achieve- 
ment that  leads  the  boss  to  call  them  in  and  say, 
"John,  I've  had  my  eye  on  you. . .  .,"  whereufxjn 
he  promotes  John  several  steps  or  gives  him  an 
unusual  opportunity  which  John  executes  glori- 
ously. 

Other  men  think  bosses  are  only  necessary 
evils,  no  better  than  anybody  else,  just  luckier, 
probably  not  doing  much  in  their  own  jobs  and 
probably  not  able  to  do  the  subordinates'.  And 
there  are  those  who  see  their  superiors  as  ob- 
stacles, enemies,  as  vindictive   and   restraining. 

What  Do  Others  Mean  To  You 
Associates,  co-workers,  subordinates,— how 
meaningful  are  they  to  you?  Are  they  a  "nice 
bunch  of  guys,"  or  "just  a  bunch  of  creeps"? 
Are  they  buddies  and  pals;  impersonal  cogs; 
competitors;  irresponsible  or  unyielding  irri- 
tants? Most  important  in  all  of  this  is,  why  do 
you  think  that  (not  everyone  does)  ?  What  is  it 
you  want  from  these  people,  what  is  the  some- 
thing you  are  trying  to  demonstrate  in  relation 
to  them  (most  of  us  are)  ? 

These  are  some  ways  of  thinking  about 
yourself — work  toward  an  overview,  a  perspec- 
tive on  the  main  themes  and  threads  in  your  lite. 
Take  the  notion,  if  only  as  a  working  hypothesis, 
that  you  are  responsible  for  all  that  you  do  and 
all  that  happens  to  you.   Then  try  to  see  what 


your  contribution  is,  and  what  seems  to  impel 
you  to  make  it.  If  this  is  too  much  of  a  burden 
for  you,  a  little  blaming  of  other  people  is  al- 
lowed. 

Be  sure  to  think  about  specific  events— what 
actually  happened;  how  did  it  begin;  what  car- 
ried it  along?  How  did  you  feel,  were  you  angry, 
pleased,  doubtful,  puzzled,  fretful,  suspicious, 
shocked?  What  set  you  off ?  What  other  events 
are  like  that?  It  is  very  useful  to  recognize  the 
types  of  situations  that  stir  you  up  the  same 
ways,  and  to  speculate  why  that  is  the  case. 

Look  for  the  positive  and  for  the  negative. 
It  is  probably  easier  to  put  forth  our  noble  mo- 
tives than  to  admit  our  petty  thoughts,  but  both 
should  be  examined.  Most  people  are  not  dra- 
matic examples  of  virtue  or  vice.  If  you  find 
too  much  pleasure  in  painting  yourself  in  one 
direction  or  the  other,  remember  that  the  truth 
is  likely  to  be  somewhere  else. 

Insight  into  your  personality  joins  your  rea- 
soning capacities  (your  ego),  your  values  and 
ideals  (your  superego),  with  the  basic  impulses 
and  wishes  that  show  themselves  in  your  char- 
acteristic actions  and  interactions.  Having  ex- 
amined your  skills,  your  knowledge,  your  human 
relations,  and  your  inner  forces,  you  are  in  a 
better  position  to  move  ahead. 

The  benefits  of  such  self-analysis  are  often 
quite  intangible.  But  if  you  go  at  it  with  a  will 
and  with  a  very  generous  amount  of  humor,  you 
may  become  acquainted  with  a  better  person 
than  you  had  expected;  after  all,  the  psyche  you 
savor  will  be  your  own. 


Washington,  at  fifteen,  had  discovered 
the  hazards  of  even  mild  criticism.  In  his 
notebook  he  wrote:  "Being  to  advise  or 
reprehend  any  one  consider  whether  it 
ought  to  be  in  public  or  in  private,  pres- 
ently or  at  some  other  time,  and  in  what 
terms  to  do  it;  and  in  reproving  show  no 
signs  of  choler,  but  do  it  with  sweetness 
and  mildness." — Laird  and  Laird  in 
"Practical  Business  Psychology"  (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book  Company). 


Attracting  and  Keeping  Engineers 


By  Max  Fogiel 


THE  Cold  War  has  given  rise  to  an  increasing 
demand  for  more  advanced  weapons  and 
defenses  to  counter  them.  The  research  design, 
and  development  work  required  to  complete  the 
projects  initiated  by  the  various  Federal  Agencies, 
has  expanded  to  the  point  where  the  available 
technical  manpower  is  unable  to  meet  the  de- 
livery dates.  The  shortage  of  engineers,  tech- 
nicians, and  draftsmen,  is  felt  by  almost  every 
major  engineering  and  developmental  organiza- 
tion. As  a  result,  employers  in  the  industry  are 
competing  with  one  another  for  the  available 
personnel  by  advertising  attractive  wage  offers, 
promotional  opportunities,  and  working  condi- 
tions. Extensive  use  is  made  of  the  engineer's 
desire  to  do  high  caliber  work,  by  assuring  him 
th.it  he  will  be  involved  in  the  solution  of  com- 
plex and  analytical  problems. 

After  employment  the  engineer  sometimes 
meets  a  real  problem  with  regard  to  his  promo- 
tional opportunities,  and  the  type  of  work  that 
he  is  asked  to  perform.  If  after  some  time  with 
the  company  he  finds  that  the  job  does  not  live 
up  to  his  expectations,  he  begins  his  search  for 
employment  elsewhere.  The  widespread  prev- 
alence of  this  condition  has  caused  a  large  labor 
turnover  in  the  industry  to  the  dissatisfaction  of 
both  employers  and  engineers.  This  can  be 
avoided  through  the  use  of  proper  hiring  tech- 
niques and  the  establishment  of  p)olicies  for 
iuopcr  use  of  engineering  employees. 

Proper  Job  Specification 
Probably  the  first  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant steps  in  hiring  is  obtaining  an  accurate 
specification  of  the  job  opening.  After  a  projxr 
description  of  the  job  has  been  obtained,  it  may 
be  found  that  the  position  originally  intended 
for  an  engineer,  is  indeed  more  suitable  for  a 


How  do  you  word  your  advertisetnents 
to  get  answers  from  capable  engineers? 
What  use  is  made  of  them  after  you  hire 
them?  Is  your  firm  building  up  a  stock- 
pile?  If  so,  how  do  you  keep  them  busy? 


technician.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  latter  should  be 
employed,  as  he  can  be  hired  at  a  smaller  salary 
and  there  is  more  manpower  available  in  this 
classification  as  technicians  as  a  group  have  lower 
educational  backgrounds. 

The  same  holds  true  for  draftsmen  and  de- 
signers. Very  often  the  personnel  department 
will  receive  the  request  for  an  engineer,  simply 
because  the  individual  originating  the  request, 
has  found  that  the  job  requires  the  solution  of 
a  problem  which  he  feels  can  be  better  handled 
by  an  engineer.  Jobs  which  call  for  special  train- 
ing only  on  various  occasions,  should  be  filled 
by  the  engineering  aides  of  technicians  and 
draftsmen,  and  staff  engineers  should  be  assigned 
to  handle  problems  when  they  arise. 

This  policy  saves  wages  and  also  creates  har- 
monious relations  with  their  technical  staff.  The 
smaller  number  of  engineers  needed  will  be  con- 
tent with  their  work  of  solving  advanced  prob- 
lems, and  their  aides  are  not  taxed  with  being 
called  upon  to  perform  beyond  their  capabilities. 

Skilled  individuals  are  required  in  the  per- 
sonnel department  to  insure  that  an  accurate 
description  of  the  position  to  be  filled  is  obtained. 
Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  all  three  classifications  of  engineers,  tech- 
nicians, and  draftsmen,  do  much  work  in  their 
normal  routine  that  could  be  performed  by  cleri- 
cal workers.   Relieving  these  technically  trained 
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individuals  from  such  clerical  duties  will  further 
contribute  to  decreasing  their  shortage. 

Adn'ertising  For  The  Engineer 

The  best  way  to  fill  an  engineering  position 
is,  of  course,  through  recommendations  made 
by  those  already  employed  with  the  organization 
or  those  acquainted  with  its  activities  and  poli- 
cies. However,  because  of  the  large  number  of 
positions  to  be  filled,  and  the  relatively  small 
number  of  available  engineers  to  fill  them,  em- 
ployers have  resorted  to  advertising  in  news- 
papers, trade  publications,  and  magazines.  The 
business  section  of  the  "New  York  Times"  car- 
ries many  such  advertisements. 

The  advertisements  are  elaborately  large  and 
contain  much  wording,  and  yet  all  too  many  of 
them  are  vague  and  arbitrary  when  describing 
the  types  of  positions  they  are  ofTering.  From 
the  descriptions  of  the  advertisements,  the  reader 
could  not  possibly  tell  what  type  of  work  he 
would  be  doing,  or  where  he  would  fit  into  the 
organization  if  he  were  to  accept  a  job  with  it. 

The  experienced  reader  receives  the  impres- 
sion that  the  advertising  company  is  not  certain 
of  the  type  of  personnel  that  they  require  for 
their  purposes.  He  probably  also  gets  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  attempting  to  stockpile 
engineers  and  therefore  cannot  describe  the  jobs 
which  have  as  yet  not  become  a  reality.  For  this 
reason,  the  experienced  engineer  will  tend  to 
avoid  companies  who  advertise  in  this  manner. 
This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  companies 
who  thoughtlessly  repeat  such  vague  advertise- 
ments periodically. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  responsibility  for 
such  poor  advertisement  must  be  placed  with 
the  personnel  department.  They  accumulate  the 
data  for  the  jobs  offered,  and  supervise  or  com- 
pose, themselves,  the  wording  of  the  advertise- 
ments. Thus,  the  necessity  of  acquiring  an  ac- 
curate description  of  the  job  cannot  be  overem- 
phasized. The  advertisement  should  be  very 
specific  in  describing  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  the  position  to  be  filled.  Vague  descriptions 
will  do  little  other  than  attract  unqualified  per- 
sonnel.  This  only  burdens  the  personnel  office 
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unnecessarily,  and  often  causes  resentment  from 
unsuitable  applicants. 

Advertisements  should  include  the  name  of 
an  individual  in  the  company  to  be  contacted. 
This  provides  somewhat  of  a  personal  touch  be- 
tween the  personnel  department  and  the  prospec- 
tive applicant,  even  if  the  person  that  will  finally 
interview  the  applicant,  is  an  aide  to  the  one 
whose  name  was  given  in  the  advertisement. 
Those  advertisements  which  conclude  merely 
with  the  name  and  address  of  the  company,  or 
indicate  that  the  personnel  department  be  con- 
tacted, are  ineffective.  Many  applicants  will  not 
respond  to  such  advertisements  because  the  lack 
of  information  gives  them  insecure  feelings. 

Very  often,  a  company  desires  to  screen 
applicants  by  having  them  submit  resumes  rather 
than  appear  personally  for  interviews.  In  this 
event,  all  letters  from  applicants  should  be  an- 
swered even  if  the  applicant  does  not  prove  to  be 
the  one  desired.  Many  companies  will  simply 
not  reply  to  the  unsuccessful  applicants,  with  the 
result  that  they  are  very  often  burdened  with 
answering  calls  from  those  individuals  leading 
to  resentment. 

Arranging  For  The  Interview 

The  usual  advertisement  will  cause  the  per- 
sonnel office  to  receive  a  number  of  calls  from 
interested  applicants.  Many  firms  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  and  use  it  as  a  preliminary 
screen  for  applicants.  They  will  ask  the  appli- 
cant about  his  educational  background,  work 
experience,  and  salary  requirements.  If  the  posi- 
tion to  be  filled  lies  in  a  specific  salary  classifica- 
tion, there  is  little  to  be  gained  in  arranging  for 
an  interview,  if  the  current  wages  of  the  appli- 
cant are  already  greater  than  what  is  being  of- 
fered. In  addition,  the  work  experience  that  is 
required  may  be  very  specialized,  and  if  the 
applicant  has  not  had  the  specialized  training  or 
length  of  service  in  the  chosen  field,  the  tele- 
phone call  allows  the  opportunity  to  clear  up 
any  misunderstandings  in  this  regard. 

Employers  generally  prefer  to  arrange  inter- 
views during  working  hours.  In  that  way  they 
are  assured  that  all  persons  who  may  be  inter- 
ested in  meeting  the  applicant,  will  be  available. 
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If  the  applicant  has  rare  talents  or  s[>ecialized 
knowledge  which  is  difficult  to  find,  the  per- 
sonnel department  may  arrange  an  interview 
after  normal  working  hours. 

Employers  generally  request  that  the  appli- 
cant bring  a  prepared  resume  of  his  education 
and  experience.  This  allows  those  who  interview 
the  applicant,  to  obtain  a  quick  estimate  of  his 
capabilities  by  glancing  at  the  resume.  The  ap- 
plicant is  thus  relieved  of  the  burden  of  having 
to  describe  his  background  repeatedly. 

The  applicant  for  an  engineering  position 
should  be  received  in  an  office  which  is  typical 
of  the  surroundings  that  the  engineer  will  be 
situated  in,  if  he  were  to  join  the  organization. 
Almost  all  engineering  offices  are  today  well 
lighted  and  pleasantly  furnished.  There  are 
times,  however,  when  a  firm  finds  itself  going 
through  a  period  of  rapid  expansion  where  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  plant  is  changed. 
During  this  transient  period  of  reestablishing  the 
plant  layout,  the  personnel  office  may  be  assigned 
to  temporary  quarters  that  are  uncomfortable 
and  small.  Since  security  regulations  often  pre- 
vent the  applicant  from  seeing  the  major  portion 
of  the  plant,  his  only  impression  of  the  plant  is 
that  given  to  him  by  the  personnel  office. 

Applicants  for  employment  are  generally  re- 
quired to  fill  out  an  application  soon  after  they 
arrive  at  the  personnel  office.  As  usually  pre- 
pared, the  application  requests  much  informa- 
tion which  the  ordinary  person  is  unable  to  sup- 
ply unless  he  has  certain  documents  in  his  pos- 
session. Such  data  as  his  social  security  number, 
and  names  and  addresses  of  three  or  more  per- 
sonal references  which  are  probably  meaningless 
anyhow,  does  not  become  significant  until  the 
applicant  actually  joins  the  organization.  For 
this  reason,  little  is  gained  in  having  the  appli- 
cant struggle  and  spend  much  time  trying  to 
remember  the  information  that  is  requested.  This 
is  especially  true  of  individuals  who  have  had 
little  experience  in  the  seeking  of  employment, 
and  arrive  at  the  personnel  office  essentially  un- 
prepared to  answer  such  questions. 

Consequently,  the  application  should  request 
only  the  most  vital  information  needed  to  eval- 


uate the  applicant  at  the  interview,  and  leave  the 
more  detailed  information  until  the  time  when 
agreement  is  reached,  and  the  applicant  joins  the 
organization. 

If  a  definite  appointment  was  made  with  the 
applicant,  he  should  not  be  kept  waiting  exces- 
sively. Having  the  applicant  sit  in  the  personnel 
office  for  an  hour  or  more,  while  attempts  are 
made  to  locate  the  person  who  is  to  interview 
him  is  unjust,  and  may  leave  the  applicant  re- 
sentful. Consequently,  the  personnel  office  should 
impress  the  staf?  supervisors  with  the  importance 
of  being  punctual  at  such  interview  appoint- 
ments. 

After  the  applicant  has  filled  out  the  neces- 
sary forms,  he  is  generally  given  a  preliminary 
interview  by  a  member  of  the  personnel  depart- 
ment. Technical  supervisors  are  not  always  as 
well  trained  as  personnel  men,  to  recognize  psy- 
chological traits  in  individuals  that  would  make 
them  undesirable  employees.  Therefore,  the  pre- 
liminary interview  affords  the  personnel  man  the 
opportunity  to  determine  whether  the  applicant's 
emotional  characteristics  will  fit  well  into  the 
organization. 

As  part  of  the  preliminary  interview,  the 
personnel  man  often  attempts  to  impress  the  en- 
gineering applicant  with  the  accomplishments  of 
the  firm.  This  is  of  very  little  interest  to  the 
usual  applicant  who  is  anxious  to  know  what  his 
specific  tasks  will  be,  rather  than  what  the  com- 
pany as  a  whole  is  doing  and  has  done. 
Interview  by  Technical  Staff 

Since  the  services  of  an  engineer  require 
much  contact  with  his  supervisors,  an  interview 
between  the  applicant  and  his  prospective  super- 
visor, helps  them  appraise  each  other  and  deter- 
mine if  they  will  be  able  to  work  together.  Since 
the  responsibilities  of  an  engineer  are  varied  and 
he  may  have  to  report  to  a  number  of  persons  in 
the  chain  of  command,  various  firms  have  found 
it  successful  to  introduce  the  applicant  to  all  of 
the  individuals  whom  he  may  have  contact  with 
during  his  course  of  employment.  In  this  way 
the  opinions  of  a  number  of  supervisors  are  ob- 
tained and  the  estimate  of  the  applicant's  quali- 
fications is  much  more  reliable. 
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The  technical  supervisor  who  acts  as  the 
principal  interviewer,  should  explain  the  duties 
of  the  job  opening  in  detail.  He  should  be  very 
specific  in  describing  the  tasks  and  the  responsi- 
bilities that  go  along  with  them,  so  that  the  ap- 
plicant obtains  a  clear  picture  of  what  he  will  be 
expected  to  do.  The  interview  should,  of  course, 
also  be  geared  to  discovering  the  applicant's 
background  and  goals.  He  should  be  asked  what 
he  has  done,  what  he  would  like  to  do,  and  what 
he  thinks  he  should  do  in  order  to  be  successful. 
Evaluating  the  Applicant 

In  order  to  establish  the  validity  of  the  ap- 
phcant's  background  and  work  experience,  he 
may  be  asked  to  submit  any  documentary  proof 
that  he  has  to  offer.  Patents  and  the  publication 
of  papers  are  generally  good  evidence  of  an  ap- 
plicant's accomphshments.  They  also  serve  as  a 
guide  to  what  degree  the  applicant  has  special- 
ized, and  the  acuteness  of  his  analytical  abilities. 

If  no  such  documentary  evidence  is  available 
from  the  applicant,  he  can  be  asked  to  demon- 
strate how  he  would  go  about  solving  certain 
problems,  in  order  to  illustrate  his  familiarity 
with  the  subject  of  interest.  Such  problems  must, 
however,  be  carefully  selected.  Untrained  and 
inexperienced  interviewers  will,  at  times,  con- 
front the  applicant  with  a  problem  that  arose  in 
connection  with  some  past  developmental  proj- 
ect. The  problem  may  be  quite  complex,  and 
may  have  consumed  many  man-hours  of  engi- 
neering before  its  solution  was  arrived  at.  With 
this  view  in  mind,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  appli- 
cant will  solve  the  problem  within  a  few  min- 
utes of  time,  and  under  the  pressure  of  being 
watched  while  he  is  performing  the  work. 

It  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a  true  evaluation 
of  the  applicant,  by  asking  him  several  technical 
questions  alone.  In  this  interview  also,  his  per- 
sonality and  ability  to  work  harmoniously  with 
others,  should  be  observed.  It  is  also  important 
that  he  should  be  able  to  express  himself  clearly. 

Due  to  the  many  uncertainties  that  are  as- 
sociated with  the  methods  by  which  the  appli- 
cant is  interviewed,  numerous  companies  have 
found  it  profitable  to  institute  a  trial  period 
ranging  from  three  to  six  months.    The  inter- 


view, if  conducted  correctly,  minimizes  the  risk 
of  hiring  someone  not  qualified  for  the  job,  but 
the  trial  period  is  the  final  criterion  by  which 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  interview  are 
either  confirmed  or  invalidated. 

When  interviewing  engineering  applicants, 
the  personnel  staff  should  not  attempt  to  besiege 
the  applicant  with  an  exaggeration  of  the  proj- 
ects that  the  company  has  been  associated  with 
in  the  past.  The  personnel  staff  can  use  the 
period  of  the  interview  to  the  best  advantage  by 
pointing  out  the  various  fringe  benefits  that  the 
company  offers.  Thus,  the  applicant  should  be 
informed  about  the  benefits  derived  from  health 
and  accident  insurance,  pensions,  if  the  company 
has  such  plans,  life  insurance,  hospitalization, 
sick  leave,  vacation  with  pay,  company  subsi- 
dized tuition  plans,  etc. 

In  the  discussion  of  wages,  it  is  manage- 
ment's current  practice  to  offer  an  engineering 
applicant  a  somewhat  higher  salary  than  what  he 
has  been  receiving  in  the  past.  The  increase 
generally  lies  within  the  range  of  lo  to  20%. 
Companies  feel  that  such  offers  are  necessary 
in  order  to  induce  the  applicant  to  leave  the  job 
that  he  has,  and  join  a  new  organization. 

This  practice  of  management  to  offer  higher 
wages,  is  well  known  in  the  field,  and  as  a  re- 
sult applicants  will  often  report  that  their  cur- 
rent wages  are  higher  than  what  they  are  actual- 
ly receiving.  Such  misrepresentations  can  be 
forestalled,  by  noting  on  the  employment  appli- 
cation that  former  employers  will  be  contacted, 
and  all  references  investigated  after  the  applicant 
is  hired. 

It  is  not  always  wise  to  hire  two  engineers 
at  $5000  each,  instead  of  one  engineer  who  de- 
mands Sio,ooo  annually  for  his  services.  If  the 
engineering  program  involves  the  originating  of 
new  designs  and  developments,  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  personnel  with  well  trained  mental 
faculties.  A  small  number  of  such  men  will  save 
the  work  effort  of  numerous  draftsmen,  tech- 
nicians, and  machinists.  By  anticipating  many 
of  the  problems  beforehand,  and  taking  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  eliminate  them  before  the  design 
has  advanced  too  far,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
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developmental  time  and  cost  is  reduced. 

Stockpiling  of  Engineers 
Due  to  the  large  labor  turnover  that  many 
engineering  firms  experience  as  a  result  of  the 
reasons  discussed  in  the  preceding  sections,  many 
organizations  maintain  continuous  hiring  pro- 
grams. The  purpose  of  the  program  is,  to  pro- 
vide a  steady  supply  of  engineers  to  replace  those 
who  may  perhaps  leave  at  some  future  time,  and 
for  new  work  that  may  possibly  be  engaged.  The 
hiring  program  is  not  based  on  any  systematic 
methods,  and  at  any  given  time  there  may  be  a 
surplus  quantity  of  engineers  sitting  at  desks 
without  work. 

The  preceding  situation  can  be  remedied  to 
some  extent  by  better  scheduling  of  the  hiring 
programs.  This  method,  however,  will  not  pro- 
vide relief  in  the  case  where  the  hiring  program 
is  intended  to  build  up  the  engineering  force,  so 
as  to  enable  the  firm  to  bid  on  government  con- 
tracts. The  vast  complexity  of  the  missiles  and 
weapons  systems  undertaken  by  the  armed 
forces,  has  made  it  necessary  for  firms  to  prove 
that  they  are  able  to  fulfill  any  contractual  obli- 
gations that  are  involved  in  the  development  of 
such  systems.  Such  proof  is  based  on  the  past 
activities  of  the  company,  and  above  all,  on  the 
engineers  available  to  perform  the  required 
work.  Firms  must  exhibit  such  proofs  before 
they  are  even  invited  to  bid  on  the  project  that 
the  government  wishes  to  delegate.  For  this 
reason,  all  major  engineering  firms  who  seek 
contracts  of  this  nature,  are  engaged  in  the 
hiring  of  engineers  for  no  other  purpose  than 
to  show  that  they  are  employees  of  the  company. 
This  procedure  of  stockpiling  has  become  a  seri- 
ous problem  among  engineers,  for  management 
has  made  very  little  provision  for  keeping  them 
busy  after  they  are  hired.  The  lack  of  opportu- 
nity to  use  his  creative  talents,  causes  the  engi- 
neer to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  job,  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  large  labor  turnover  in  the 
industry. 

Using  the  Stockpile 
If  a  group  of  engineers  have  been  hired  in 
anticipation  of  new  work  that  may  be  received 
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by  the  company,  it  is  not  necessary  that  their 
creative  talents  remain  idle  during  the  interven- 
ing period.  These  newly  acquired  engineers  can 
be  used  to  prepare  proposals  for  future  work, 
until  the  work  that  is  expected,  matures  into  an 
actual  contract  for  the  company.  If  the  proposals 
that  were  prepared  also  develop  into  contracts 
eventually,  the  company  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  expand  its  facilities.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  work  that  was  originally  exf)ected  is  not 
received,  there  will  be  hopes  of  obtaining  sub- 
stitute work  from  the  proposals  that  were  pre- 
pared in  the  meantime. 

Others  could  work  on  advanced  missile  de- 
sign which  has  made  it  necessary  to  replace 
vacuum  tubes  with  transistors,  and  to  miniatur- 
ize all  components  used  for  controlling  purposes. 
The  development  of  new  techniques  in  this  field 
has  always  carried  much  weight  with  the  armed 
forces  in  the  assignment  of  new  contracts. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  once  hired, 
the  company  must  maintain  the  engineer  on  the 
payroll  and  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  firm 
to  engage  the  engineers  in  productive  work, 
rather  than  keep  them  idle. 

The  engineers  that  cannot  be  used  in  these 
programs  can  still  be  gainfully  employed  by 
having  them  assist  on  contracts  that  are  in  the 
process  of  being  fulfilled.  While  the  manpower 
that  is  already  associated  with  the  contract  may 
be  adequate,  the  addition  of  more  engineers  may 
serve  to  complete  the  project  before  its  scheduled 
due  date.  Meeting  the  delivery  requirements  in 
this  manner  would  undoubtedly  create  much 
good  will  with  the  armed  services  and  be  looked 
upon  very  favorably  in  deciding  upon  awards  of 
future  contracts. 

The  addition  of  surplus  manpower  to  a 
project  will  generally  aid  in  an  earlier  comple- 
tion date,  but  may  very  often  result  in  a  lower 
efficiency  so  that  a  greater  number  of  man-hours 
are  consumed  for  the  fulfilhnent  of  the  contract. 
However,  even  though  a  certain  amount  of  such 
inefficiency  exists,  it  is  still  more  profitable  to 
use  engineers  in  this  manner  than  to  leave  them 
semi-idle.  [This  will  call  for  considerable  in- 
{Continucd  on  page  385) 
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^HESE  comments  on  older  workers  in  an 
JL  aging  world  were  abstracted  from  an  ad- 
dress at  the  annual  conference  of  managers  and 
supervisors  of  the  Illinois  State  Employment 
Service  by  R.  O.  Beckman,  Consultant  on  Aging, 
American  Medical  Association. 

After  1970,  larger  numbers  of  young  men  and 
women  will  again  enter  the  labor  force  for  the  first 
time,  to  compete  with  the  older  workers.  Only  for 
the  next  five  or  six  years,  therefore,  will  workers 
over  45  be  in  the  favorable  position  of  filling  about 
38  per  cent  of  all  available  jobs.  Through  1975,  the 
Census  Bureau  estimates  that  7.2  million  aged  45 
and  over  in  addition  to  those  in  that  age  group  in 
the  work  force  must  be  provided  with  jobs. 

If  the  government's  optimistic  forecast  of  the 
employment  of  workers  over  45  for  the  next  decade 
is  realized,  the  public  employment  service  would 
at  first  glance  have  a  relatively  routine  job  in 
placing  them.  This  will  unfortunately  not  be  the 
case  because  of  a  large  number  of  variable  factors. 

During  the  next  two  decades  are  we  likely  to 
reach  a  situation  where  the  impact  of  automation 
on  industry,  office  and  merchandising  will  result 
in  a  surplus  in  the  labor  market.''  Is  it  probable 
that  service  and  maintenance  occupations  can  ab- 
sorb the  workers  thus  displaced.? 

The  labor  force  forecast  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  our  gross  national  product  will 
steadily  increase  in  size  and  value.  No  economic 
depression  or  recession  has  been  considered.  In  the 
event  of  a  slump,  as  was  shown  in  1958,  larger 
numbers  of  older  workers  would  find  themselves 
displaced  from  their  old  jobs;  your  employment 
service  would  have  to  face  a  serious  problem  in  re- 
locating them. 

Predictions  regarding  the  older  labor  force,  and 
more  particularly  the  retired  population,  will  have 
to  be  drastically  revised  in  case  of  a  break  through 
in  the  control  or  prevention  of  chronic  diseases — 
cardiovascular,  cancer,  and  arthritis.  These  occur 
among  the  over-45  as  well  as  the  over-65.  Reduc- 
tion  of  the  death   rate  from  these  causes  among 


workers  aged  45-64  could  add  several  millions  to 
the  older  labor  supply.  Research  in  clinical  medi- 
cine is  definitely  on  the  way  to  preventing  these 
diseases;  when  it  does,  the  older  worker  population 
will  mushroom.  A  life  span  of  100  may  become 
commonplace.  Instead  of  having  perhaps  25  million 
persons  over  65,  we  may  have  40  millions. 

Regardless  of  the  economic  and  medical  de- 
velopments that  may  take  place  in  the  next  two 
decades,  older  worker  placement  is  a  man-sized 
job  and  one  that  is  inherently  difficult.  The  task 
is  arduous  because  employers  and  the  public  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  chronological  age  and  perform- 
ance capacity  are  inseparably  correlated. 

Many  studies  have  shown  that  the  employment 
record  of  older  workers  in  production,  attendance, 
sick  leave  and  reliability  is  as  good,  often  better, 
than  younger  workers. 

For  the  past  few  months  I  have  been  asking 
managers  of  public  employment  offices  from  coast 
to  coast  whether  they  can  show  any  tangible  im- 
provement in  the  placement  record  of  workers 
over  45,  and  over  65.  In  view  of  the  effort  and 
propaganda  that  has  been  expended  I  had  hoped 
that  the  ratio  of  placements  to  applicants  (exclud- 
ing day-workers)  in  the  upper  age  brackets  would 
show  an  increase.  Practically  none  of  the  offices 
could  report  any  improvement,  including  some  of 
those  receiving  a  special  impetus  through  the  Older 
Worker  Study  of  1956. 

Partly  from  the  dislike  which  many  employers 
and  personnel  executives  have  to  employing  any- 
one older  than  they  are,  they  may  cite  objections. 
Increased  costs  of  pension  and  insurance  benefits 
are  mentioned  by  large  firms  as  obstacles.  Em- 
ployers and  insurance  companies  apjsear  to  be 
passing  the  buck  to  each  other  in  that  field.  Prac- 
tically no  progress  has  been  made  in  waiving  or 
modifying  such  benefits  to  permit  the  hiring  of 
competent  workers  who  are  over  the  maximum 
hiring  age  in  effect,  usually  45  or  less.  At  present 
it  seems  likely  that  most  larger  employers  will 
never  become  good  potential  prospects  for  employ- 
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ment  of  workers  who  find  themselves  out  of  work 
after  age  45. 

For  some  types  of  skilled  work,  the  cost  of 
training  a  newly  employed  older  worker  may  not 
be  justified  in  view  of  the  limitation  in  the  prospec- 
tive length  of  his  service.  Then  there  are  questions 
of  promotion  plans  and  seniority  rights;  the  employ- 
ment of  a  worker  from  the  outside  may  seriously 
affect  morale. 

The  labor  market  today  is  a  mobile  one,  prob- 
ably too  much  so.  Younger  workers  can  migrate  as 
they  please,  but  when  the  age  of  45  or  50  is  reached, 
it  is  usually  too  much  to  ask  an  applicant  to  sell 
his  home  and  break  his  family  and  community  ties 
for  a  new  job  that  may  not  pan  out. 

The  increased  employment  of  women,  given 
an  impetus  in  the  second  World  War,  has  definitely 
diminished  the  employment  prospects  of  older  men. 
More  than  three  out  of  ten  employed  persons  are 
women,  large  numbers  of  them  supplementing  their 
husbands'  income  to  maintain  an  inflated  family 
budget  "and  keep  up  with  the  Joneses."  The  prac- 
tice of  "moonlighting"  or  holding  two  different 
jobs,  which  has  become  more  frequent  with  the 
growth  of  inflation,  has  also  adversely  influenced 
the  employment  of  needy  oldsters  and  is  being 
criticized  as  detrimental  to  normal  family  life. 
Many  communities  are  reported  to  be  so  enthusi- 
astic over  seasonal  or  part-time  jobs  for  teen-agers 
that  there  are  no  such  openings  available  for  older 
or  semi-retired  workers. 

The  results  achieved  by  the  public  employment 
services'  commendable  program  for  promoting  older 
worker  placements  have  been  lessened  because  of 
burdensome  competitive  drives  for  the  placement 
of  other  groups — high  school  graduates,  the  handi- 
capped, and  veterans.  These  have  been  urged  by 
organized  pressure  groups  and  pursued  so  aggres- 
sively at  times  as  to  raise  the  question  of  their 
relative  importance  compared  with  the  needs  of 
older  workers.  Older  workers  have  no  pressure 
groups.  The  campaign  for  the  handicapped,  for 
example,  has  been  so  successful  that  the  prospects 
of  their  placement  through  the  E.S.  are  six  times 
better  than  for  an  applicant  over  45. 
Implications  of  Aging  in  the  Formulation  of 
Public  Policy 

To  ensure  adequate  employment  of  workers  of 
45  and  over  and  their  subsequent  withdrawal  from 
the  labor  force  in  the  years  ahead  will  involve 
greater  effort  and  more  positive  action  by  govern- 
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ment  and  employers.  In  firming  up  a  more  spe- 
cific public  policy,  consideration  will  have  to  be 
given  to  the  following: 

1.  Discrimination  in  employment  because  of 
age  must  be  attacked  on  all  fronts  with  will  and 
determination. 

2.  Unless  enough  full-time  jobs  are  made 
available  to  older  workers  and  part-time  work  for 
the  semi-retired  in  need  of  supplemental  income, 
the  government  will  have  to  provide  funds  for  them 
to  maintain  a  reasonable  standard  of  living. 

3.  Preretirement  planning  and  training  must 
be  further  expanded  to  ease  the  adjustment  to  old 
age.  Social  problems  faced  by  retirees  are  often 
more  difficult  to  solve  than  economic  ones.  In- 
creased leisure  makes  it  necessary  for  workers  of 
all  ages  to  reorient  their  lives  not  only  around  the 
job,  but  upon  activity  off  the  job. 

4.  In  some  localities  in  which  many  older 
workers  are  permanently  unemployed,  area  re- 
development may  have  to  be  stimulated  by  federal 
aid. 

5.  A  national  program  of  vocational  retraining 
for  displaced  older  workers,  similar  to  the  Rehabili- 
tation Service,  may  be  in  order. 

6.  Sheltered  workshops  should  be  encouraged 
but  should  be  used  only  for  persons  so  handicapped 
that  they  cannot  obtain  competitive  employment. 
They  are  unsuitable  for  able,  normal  older  persons. 

7.  Employers  and  research  agencies  should  co- 
operate to  establish  objective  criteria  on  age  and  job 
performance  in  major  occupations. 

8.  A  modification  of  the  $1200  earnings  limi- 
tation under  O.A.S.I.  should  be  further  explored 
to  ascertain  how  much  it  would  stimulate  part-time 
employment  for  the  over  65  group. 

9.  Finally  the  scope  and  service  of  the  public 
employment  offices  in  job  counseling,  placement, 
and  job  development  must  be  strengthened  and 
expanded.  Larger  budgets  and  dedicated  service 
are  involved,  or  the  limited  gains  of  the  past  few 
years  will  be  wiped  out. 

The  Bogey  of  Compulsory  Rejtirement 
Our  present  situation  is  not  conducive  to  re- 
tirement because  (i)  too  many  prospective  retirees 
need  supplemental  earned  income;  (2)  they  are 
psychologically  unprepared  for  a  life  of  leisure;  or 
(3)  the  community  offers  too  little  assistance  to 
them  in  adjustment  to  a  satisfactory  life  without 
work. 

By  1980  the  socio-economic  pattern  ought  to 
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have  changed.  Large  numbers  of  skilled  workers 
will  retire,  some  before  they  reach  65,  because  they 
want  to.  Their  subsistence  needs  will  be  met  by 
larger  social  security  benefits  and  in  a  majority  of 
cases  by  supplemental  industrial  pensions.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  savings  will  also  be  more  in  evidence. 
This  income  should  prove  adequate.  Retirees  will 
have   planned   and   prepared    for  a   more   leisurely 


life;  community  programs  and  resources  will  have 
been  developed  to  help  them  enjoy  it. 

The  position  of  those  now  retired,  and  of  those 
forced  out  of  the  labor  market  during  the  next 
decade  without  adequate  financial  and  other  prep- 
aration will  not  be  a  happy  one.  It  may  border 
on  the  tragic.  These,  the  modern  pariahs,  deserve 
understanding  and  a  helping  hand  from  all  of  us. 


ASPEN  EXECUTIVE  PROGRAM  MAKES  HIT 


Is  there  something  special  about  the  study  and 
discussion  programs  put  on  by  the  Aspen 
Institute  for  Humanistic  Studies  (at  Aspen, 
Colorado)  which  might  be  adapted  by  other 
executive  program  sponsors  to  good  eflect.'' 
Could  some  of  the  procedural  machinery  even 
be  applied  to  less  pretentious  company  training 
programs.'  Milton  Rock  of  Edward  N.  Hay  & 
Associates  (Philadelphia)  participated  in  one 
of  the  programs  last  summer  and  was  greatly 
impressed.  What  follows  is  taken  from  his  ac- 
count, from  additional  information  supplied  by 
Heather  Hamilton,  secretary  to  Robert  Craig, 
program  director,  and  from  Institute  brochures. 

"When  I  was  invited  to  participate,"  Dr.  Rock 
says,  "I  accepted  with  some  reservations.  The 
stated  purpose  of  the  program  is  'to  expand  the 
executive's  understanding  of  his  role  in  society  and 
the  responsibilities  that  go  with  leadership.'  This 
sounded  a  little  high-falutin'.  But  friends  assured 
me  it  was  an  experience  not  to  be  missed,  and 
'take  your  wife;  she  will  get  as  much  out  of  it  as 
you.'  We  found  our  friends  were  right  on  both 
counts." 

The  Aspen  program  was  started  in  1949.  The 
Institute  is  a  not-for-profit  corporation  supported 
by  individual,  company  and  Foundation  contribu- 
tions. Each  Executive  seminar  session,  lasting  two 
weeks,  has  12  to  16  active  participants.  Wives  and 
other  non-participants  may  sit  in  the  background 
at  any  meeting  but  strict  regulations  forbid  their 
taking  any  part  in  the  discussions.  Participants  are 
screened  and  chosen  from  those  who  apply:  gen- 
erally there  will  be  several  from  companies  which 
have  sent  people  to  previous  sessions.  A  group 
may  include  three  or  four  special  guests  from  labor, 
theology,  government,  science,  etc.   The  cluster  of 


buildings  for  meeting,  dining,  and  so  on,  has  a 
spectacularly  beautiful  setting  in  the  shadow  of 
towering  mountains,  which  no  doubt  helps  to  exalt 
the  spirits. 

"An  important  ingredient  in  the  program," 
Milton  Rock  tells  us,  "is  the  requirement  that  par- 
ticipants read  parts  of  the  works  of  the  world's 
great  philosophers,  scholars,  economists,  historians 
and  political  leaders.  The  selected  readings  are  as 
diflerent  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
the  Communist  Manifesto — works  by  Samuel  John- 
son, Benjamin  Franklin,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
Aristotle,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  DeTocqueville,  Carl 
Marx  and  Robert  Taft,  as  a  small  sample.  After 
the  first  session  I  knew  they  had  to  be  read.  The 
'ground  rules'  were  positive;  discussions  had  to  be 
based  on  and  revolve  around  the  texts.  Once  you 
got  into  the  swing  of  it,  the  meeting  became  a 
mental  challenge  to  'stretch  the  mind.'  " 

Miss  Hamilton  tells  us  that  participants  would 
usually  spend  about  two  hours  on  the  readings  for 
the  day.  Two  leaders,  called  moderators,  ask  skill- 
ful questions  about  the  text  subjects.  Participants 
answer,  ask  related  questions,  explore,  think.  The 
readings  are  sent  to  group  members  a  few  weeks 
before  their  arrival  so  that  they  can  bone  up  if  they 
care  to.  There  is  no  limit  on  a  person's  possible 
participation;  the  moderators  are  expert  in  con- 
trolling those  who  are  inclined  to  abuse  the  free- 
dom, and  practiced  in  bringing  out  the  less  talka- 
tive. 

Another  part  of  the  program  which  appealed 
to  Dr.  Rock  was  the  privilege  of  using  the  Aspen 
Health  Center,  where  hot-air  baths  (Saunas)  and 
a  variety  of  showers  and  pools  were  to  be  had,  and 
attractive  exercise  facilities  were  available.  "My 
exercise,"  he  says,  "is  confined  to  occasional  golf 
and  sitting  in  various  shifting  positions.  The 
Health  Center  was  a  real  experience." 
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How  about  a  training  program  based  on  the 
reading-discussion  idea,  for  some  of  your  young 
specialist  executives  who  feel  the  need  for  a  re- 
fresher course  to  stretch  their  minds?  One  or  two 
evenings  a  week  for  a  few  months  might  be  as 
valuable  to  them  as  a  college  credit  course.  As  for 
the  exercise,  let  them  adjourn  to  the  local  "Y"; 
create  for  yourselves  a  poor  man's  Aspen! 

Harrison  Terrell 

Opinion  Survey  Motivates  Safety 

{Continued  from  page  372) 

the    less    favorable    findings    the    favorable    re- 
sults will  be  accepted  with  little  resistance  by 
employees. 
LI  The  second  value  of  a  pamphlet  reporting 

employee  opinions  on  safety  was  the  noticeable 
stimulation  of  safety  consciousness.  Discussions 
and  arguments  were  generated.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  amount  of  safety  consciousness  and  the 
improved  communication  which  resulted  from 
the  feedback  to  the  employees  was  well  worth 
the  cost  of  the  entire  study. 

After  top  management  and  the  safety  staff 
had  reviewed  the  management  report  they  were 
ready  for  further  action.  Part  of  this  action  was 
directed  toward  changes  in  the  existing  program. 
In  other  instances  this  meant  no  change  in  the 
program  but  resulted  in  explanations  to  em- 
ployees telling  them  why  no  action  or  change 
was  being  made.  Another  follow-up  action  in- 
cluded plans  for  further  study  of  problem  areas 
by  those  who  might  be  able  to  add  further  im- 
provements to  the  safety  system. 

As  was  expected,  questions  came  up  con- 
cerning the  relationship  between  what  persons 
had  said  in  the  study  and  what  actually  existed 
in  the  organization.  Each  of  these  questions  had 
to  be  individually  resolved. 


Attracting  and  Keeping  Engineers 

{Continued  jrotn  page  381) 

genuity  if  professional  jealousy  is  to  be  avoided 
-Ed.] 

An  additional,  and  somewhat  different  solu- 
tion to  the  stockpiling  problem  is  also  possible. 
Engineers,  as  a  group,  are  generally  very  eager  to 
learn  more  about  their  fields  and  are  interested 
in  acquiring  a  working  knowledge  in  other  aUied 
fields.  This  can  be  used  to  advantage  by  institut- 
ing a  company  sponsored  training  and  education 
program  for  those  engineers  who  are  hired  with- 
out a  specific  task  intended  for  them.  Under 
such  a  program,  exp)erienced  members  of  univer- 
sity teaching  staffs  are  employed  part  time  to 
provide  lectures  and  training  at  the  graduate 
level.  If  the  training  is  related  to  the  type  of 
work  that  is  anticipated  in  future  work  orders, 
such  a  program  becomes  invaluable,  and  its  cost 
negligible.  Those  companies  who  have  intro- 
duced training  programs  are  able  to  demonstrate 
that  many  competent  engineers  forego  the  higher 
s;ilaries  offered  by  other  companies  in  favor  of 
improving  their  educational  and  working  back- 
grounds. 


Chances  of  Unemployment  Are  Twice  as 
Great  for  workers  under  30  years  of  age  than 
for  those  in  the  older  brackets,  judging  from  a 
compilation  by  U .  S.  Netvs  &  World  Report.  In 
the  under-30  age  bracket  there  are  some  15.6 
million  people  working  and  1.9  million  on  the 
rolls  of  the  unemployed.  From  30  to  44  years 
of  age,  there  are  22.3  million  with  jobs  and  1.4 
million  without.  Between  ages  45  and  64  there 
are  22  million  employed  and  1.3  million  unem- 
ployed. At  65  and  over,  there  are  2.8  million 
people  working  and  only  172,000  jobless. 

— Executive' s  Digest 


The  man  who  does  not  give  to  business  what  honest  business  deserves — his  best — 
is  failing  in  his  duty.  He  may  succeed  in  a  measure;  but  his  success  b  always  less 
than  it  might  have  been  and  is  of  a  kind  that  will  disappear  under  pressure. 

J.  C.  Penney 
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PsYCHODRAMA.  Foundations  of  Psychotherapy. 
Second  Volume.  By  J.  L.  Moreno,  M.D.  in  Col- 
laboration with  Z.  T.  Moreno.  Beacon  House, 
Beacon,  N.  Y.,  1959.   238  pages.  I7.75. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  appeared  in  1946. 
It  was  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  Psycho- 
drama  including  a  series  of  sections  each  pio- 
neering in  a  new  field  of  research.  The  present 
volume  is  a  fine  adjunct  of  the  previous  one. 
It  focuses  on  basic  problems  of  psychotherapy 
and  group  psychotherapy  and  uses  a  modern 
modification  of  the  Socratic  method. 

Psychodrama  is  well-organized.  It  contains 
six  chapters,  each  consisting  of  three  phases. 
Thus,  there  is  the  lecture  or  topic  of  discussion, 
comments  and  replies.  Dr.  Moreno  presents  his 
own  conclusions  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

We  have  here  such  topics  as  transference, 

counter-transference,  tele,  interpersonal  therapy, 

acting  out,  role  reversal,  spontaneity  and  lectures 

on  the  psychodrama  of  Hitler  and   existensinl 

validity.  The  discussants  are  well  qualified  and 

what  they  have  to  say  has  especial  carry-over 

value  into  personnel  practices  at  various  levels. 

Arthur  Lern^r,  Ph.D. 

Psychology  Dept. 

Los  Angeles  City  College 

Diary  of  a  Strike.  By  Bernard  Karsh.  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  Press,  Urbana,  111.,  1958.  180 
pp.  $3-50. 

Professor  Karsh  has  documented  and  ana- 
lyzed in  this  easily  read  volume  what  happens 
in  a  small  Wisconsin  town  when  a  powerful  na- 
tional union  organizes  a  small,  backward  em- 
ployer. The  title  is  perhaps  a  misnomer,  because 
the  strike  is  only  a  part  of  the  story.  Much  of 
it  deals  with  the  process  of  organization  and 
election  under  NLRB  auspices.  The  strike  de- 
velops when  the  parties  are  unable  to  agree  on 


the  terms  of  the  first  contract.  Indirectly  the 
book  condemns  the  long  delays  made  possible 
by  NLRB  red  tape,  which  may  serve  to  frustrate 
the  decision  of  the  majority  of  workers. 

Diary  is  written  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  sociologist,  and  one  surmises  that  Mr.  Karsh 
is  basically  in  sympathy  with  the  subjects  of  his 
study.  This,  however,  is  not  surprising.  One 
rarely  finds  anti-union  people  making  intelli- 
gent inquiry  into  organized  labor. 

The  book  attempts  to  throw  light  upon  the 
strike  and  organizing  process,  with  emphasis 
on  the  former.  In  this  respect  the  choice  of  this 
particular  strike  is  perhaps  unfortunate,  in  that 
this  type  of  situation  constituted  only  5.6%  of 
work  stoppages  in  1950.  According  to  figures 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  74.8%  of 
strikes  in  that  year  were  over  the  issues  of  wages, 
hours,  and  conditions  of  employment  where  re- 
newals of  contracts  were  involved.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  such  strikes  are  of  different  charac- 
ter than  the  strike  of  "Saylor"  workers  described 
in  Diary. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  this  strike 
was  over  the  terms  of  an  initial  contract,  plus 
the  fact  that  the  owner-manager  of  the  company 
displayed  a  wholly  outdated  attitude  towards 
labor  organization  made  the  situation  unusually 
dynamic  and  interesting.  Before  peace  was 
achieved  the  whole  town  of  "Saylor"  became 
involved  in  the  conflict. 

Of  special  interest  to  personnel  men  is  what 
the  book  leaves  unsaid.  The  "Saylor  Manufac- 
turing Company"  was  obviously  totally  ignorant 
of  personnel  work.  The  grievances  described  in 
Diary  as  leading  to  union  organization  would 
not  have  existed  if  the  owner-manager  had  had 
access  to  some  professional  personnel  advice. 
The  piece  work  system  was  chaotic  and  pro- 
vided no  incentive — thus  defeating  its  purpose. 
Lay-offs  were  made  at  the  whim  of  floor  super- 
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\isors,  without  any  regard  to  seniority  or,  evi- 
dently, even  to  ability.  There  was  no  avenue 
of  communication  between  workers  and  man- 
agement, and  supervisors  responded  to  com- 
plaints by  advising  workers  they  could  always 
■A'ork  elsewhere.  Wages  were  below  the  indus- 
try and  area  standard,  at  the  legal  Federal  mini- 
mum, despite  the  Company's  ability  to  pay  more. 
And  fringe  benefits  seem  to  have  been  almost 
nil.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  little  smart 
personnel  work  prior  to  the  organizing  drive 
probably  would  have  turned  the  tide  in  the  em- 
ployer's favor. 

Diary  of  a  Stride  is  worthwhile  reading  for 
anyone  interested  in  the  why's  and  how's  of 
American  unions. 

Robert  I.  Weii. 

Coping  with  Correspondence.  By  Homer  L. 
Cox.  Sterling  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York. 
1959.    125  pages.   $2.50. 

Articles  and  books  on  business  letter  writing 
often  have  a  tendency  to  devote  a  disprop)ortion- 
ate  amount  of  space  to  belaboring  the  ancient 
cliches— the  "Yours  of  the  31st  ult.  received  and 
contents  noted"  sort  of  thing.  This  author,  who 
is  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Communica- 
tion at  the  University  of  Colorado,  gives  proper 
treatment  to  these  old  whipping  boys  and  to  the 
importance  of  grammar  and  spelling,  but  feels 
that  "the  businessman  has  no  time  for  the 
drudgery  of  analyzing  sentences,  conjugating 
verbs,  and  declining  nouns.  He  needs  simple 
guides  to  what  to  say,  how  to  say  it,  and  why. 
These  are  things,"  he  says,  "he  will  get  in  this 
book.  Each  chapter  takes  up  a  prevalent  prob- 
lem, shows  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong, 
and  tells  why."  These  chapter  titles  will  give 
you  the  idea:  How  to  Cope  with  Your  Daily 
Letters;  The  Value  of  Positive  Thinking  and 
Writing;  Habit  Writing;  Are  You  Wasting 
(Your  Girl)  Friday.';  Long  Sentences  Can  Sell 
You  Short;  There's  No  Income  in  Empties; 
Sandwiching  Your  Message;  How  to  Write 
Yes,  No.  and  No!  No!  No!  The  final  chapter, 
The  Uninvited  Guest,  makes  some  excellent 
suggestions  on  sales  letter  writing.    The  "Ac- 


knowledgment" in  the  back  states  that  the  book 
is  an  expansion  of  a  series  of  bulletins  on  "the 
minimum  essentials  of  business  correspondence" 
originally  published  by  The  National  Small 
Business  Mens  Association,  801  Nineteenth  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  It  is  recommended 
reading  for  executives,  both  junior  and  senior— 
and  for  their  Girl-Fridays.  Keep  it  for  refer- 
ence, too — there's  a  helpful  index  in  the  back. 

H.  M.  E. 


AcxoRDiNG  TO  The  Score,  published  by  New- 
comb  &  Sammons,  Chicago  consultants  on  com- 
munications, a  few  good  things  did  happen  in 
the  recession: 

"Management  loosened  its  tongue:  Several  edi- 
tors of  employee  magazines  found  themselves  faced 
with  the  need  for  talking  the  recession  frankly. 
That  meant  economic  appraisals  applied  to  com- 
pany business;  that  meant  more  factual,  statistical 
talk.  'Without  realizing  it,'  one  communicator  re- 
ports, 'our  president  found  himself  talking  business 
facts  in  his  editorials  ...  As  a  result  his  messages 
have  a  lot  more  meaning  for  our  people — during 
the  recession  he  has  built  up  a  readership  I  feel  cer- 
tain he  never  had  before.' 

"Employees  learned  to  listen:  One  specific  gain 
lies  in  the  fact  that  employees  had  an  opportunity 
to  evaluate  the  accuracy  of  management's  state- 
ments. Communications  devices  had  been  talking 
the  perils  of  competition;  employees  found  it  wasn't 
'hogwash' — -it  was  fact.  Meanwhile  union  members 
in  many  areas  began  to  discount  the  claims  of  the 
labor  press  that  the  goose  could  continue  to  lay 
golden  eggs." 


The  more  active  an  individual  is  in  the 
training,  the  more  willing  and  able  he  is 
to  change  hb  behavior.  The  participation 
methods  do  not  put  a  man  on  the  spot. 
The  trainee  does  not  feel  inadequate,  for 
he  sees  others  in  the  same  boat.  He  can 
change  his  ways  without  feeling  that  he  is 
crawling    onto    a    frail    limb    by    himself. 

from  Developing  People  in  Industry 
a  Harper  book 


Personnel  Research 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  W.  Moore,  Ph.D. 


Workers'  Perceptions  and  Job  Success.  By 
Roger  L.  Harrison,  the  Procter  and  Gamble 
Company.  Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  12,  No.  4, 
Winter  1959,  619-625. 

This  article  lists  a  number  of  references 
which  have  to  do  with  the  ability  to  perceive  ac- 
curately the  attitudes  and  opinions  of  others  as 
this  is  related  to  effective  social  behavior.  The 
social  behavior  studied  covers  a  wide  range 
and  includes  leadership,  fX)pularity,  being  hap- 
pily married,  and  salesmanship. 

The  hypothesis  tested  in  this  study  is  that  the 
more  accurately  the  worker  predicts  what  his 
supervisor  expects  from  employees  the  more 
successful  he  will  be  in  meeting  these  expecta- 
tions. It  was  necessary  to  develop  an  instrument 
which  would  permit  a  quantitative  study  of  the 
relations  between  the  supervisor's  description  of 
what  he  expected  from  his  employees  and  the 
worker's  description  of  what  he  thought  the 
supervisor  expected.  A  forced-choice  question- 
naire was  devised  which  would  describe  a  worker 
on  the  job.  For  each  item  two  statements  were 
chosen  which  seemed  equally  favorable  in  tone, 
but  which  referred  to  different  traits  or  behavior 
which  a  worker  might  exhibit.  These  statements 
were  largely  taken  from  an  Air  Force  mechanics 
job  performance  scale  where  data  on  validity  of 
the  items  were  available. 

These  forced-choice  questionnaires  were  ad- 
ministered to  59  employees  and  their  supervisors 
in  four  aircraft  overhaul  shops.  The  supervisors 
ranked  their  employees  on  job  performance  and 
used  the  questionnaire  to  describe  what  they 
actually  expected  from  their  workers.  The 
workers  checked  the  questionnaire  to  describe 
what  they  thought  their  supervisor  wanted  from 
them  on  the  job.  Correlations  are  given  between 
the  accuracy  of  employees'  prediction  of  super- 
visory expectations  and  the  rankings  of  em- 
ployee job  performance. 

The  workers  who  were  able  to  predict  what 
their  supervisors  expected  from  them  tended  to 


be  given  higher  rankings  on  job  performance. 
This  result  is  similar  to  that  of  previous  research. 
It  extends  to  hourly-paid  industrial  workers  the 
finding  that  effectiveness  of  performance  is  re- 
lated to  social  perception.  How  does  under- 
standing of  supervisors'  attitudes  come  about.' 
Can  worker  performance  be  increased  by  im- 
proving this  understanding.?  These  and  other 
questions  remain  to  be  answered,  but  the  author 
emphasizes  the  need  for  sensitivity  to  problems 
in  this  area. 

KuDER  Patterns  of  Industrial  Institute  Stu- 
dents. By  C.  H.  Patterson,  University  of  Illinois. 
Personnel  Psychology,  Vol.  12,  No.  4,  Winter 
1959,  561-570. 

The  author  had  available  scores  on  the 
Kuder  Preference  Record  for  706  students  enter- 
ing training  in  an  industrial  institute.  He  de- 
cided to  use  these  data  to  study  two  problems: 
(i)  the  ability  of  the  Kuder  to  differentiate 
among  similar  occupations;  and  (2)  the  relation- 
ship between  the  patterns  of  students  preparing 
for  an  occupation  and  the  patterns  of  men 
already  engaged  in  the  same  occupation. 

First  a  Kuder  profile  was  made  for  all  of  the 
706  industrial  institute  students.  These  students 
were  enrolled  in  15  different  courses  all  of  which 
were  technical  in  nature.  A  table  is  given  which 
shows  the  Kuder  percentiles  for  each  of  the  15 
courses  and  also  for  the  total  sample.  The  group 
which  differed  most  widely  from  the  others  was 
that  made  up  of  students  who  were  studying  to 
become  printers.  Perhaps  this  group  should  not 
be  included  in  a  technical  or  skilled  trades  pro- 
file since  it  is  characterized  by  high  Clerical  and 
Literary  scores.  The  skilled  trades  group  as  a 
whole  was  characterized  by  high  Mechanical, 
Artistic,  and  Scientific  scores. 

Further  inspection  of  the  14  subgroups 
(omitting  printing)  suggested  that  the  skilled 
trades  might  be  classified  into  three  general 
areas.   The  first  group  where  drafting  was  an 
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important  element  showed  higher  Artistic  scores 
than  the  total  sample.  The  second  group  which 
consisted  of  electrical  trades  showed  higher 
Scientific  scores.  The  third  group  made  up  of 
students  learning  automobile  repair  and  machine 
shop  work  had  higher  Mechanical  scores.  The 
author  suggests  the  need  for  further  statistical 
analysis  to  test  this  grouping  of  trades  based  on 
the  inspection  of  the  percentiles  for  the  students 
in  the  15  different  courses.  He  states,  however, 
that  even  if  the  differences  are  statistically  veri- 
fied, they  may  not  be  great  enough  to  be  of  prac- 
tical use  in  counseling  or  selection. 

Scores  for  the  students  preparing  for  differ- 
ent trades  were  compared  with  percentiles  which 
Kuder  presented  for  men  in  these  same  occupa- 
tions. A  general  similarity  was  found,  and  the 
major  differences  which  did  appear  were  re- 
peatedly on  the  Artistic,  Literary  and  Social 
Service  scales.  The  students  were  frequently 
higher  on  the  Artistic  and  lower  on  the  Literary 
and  Social  Service  scales.  No  satisfactory  expla- 
nation was  found  for  this  variation  and  the 
author  suggests  that  it  may  be  a  local  character- 
istic of  this  school. 

Output  Rates  Among  Machine  Operators:  II. 
Consistency  Related  to  Methods  of  Pay.  By 
Harold  F.  Rothe  and  Charles  T.  Nye,  Fair- 
banks, Morse  and  Co.,  Beloit,  Wisconsin.  Jour- 
nal of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  43,  No.  6,  De- 
cember 1959,  417-420. 

Production  rates  are  often  used  as  the  cri- 
teria for  determining  the  value  of  such  things 
as  employee  selection  tests  or  incentive  systems. 
However,  several  studies  which  have  been  done 
over  the  last  ten  years  indicate  that  output  rates 
among  machine  operators  may  vary  considerably 
from  one  two-week  period  to  the  next.  Consist- 
ency of  output  seems  to  be  related  to  methods 
of  pay.  Machine  operators  showed  a  low  con- 
sistency of  p)erformance  when  paid  on  a  straight 
hourly  rate,  and  a  high  consistency  when  an  in- 
centive pay  system  was  used.  Hypotheses  about 
the  adequacy  of  the  incentives  in  operation  are 
very  hard  to  test  experimentally,  since  the  ex- 
periment itself  creates  an  abnormal   industrial 


situation. 

On  the  basis  of  previous  studies  the  authors 
formulated  two  hypotheses:  (i)  Incentives  to 
work  may  be  considered  ineffective  when  the 
differences  between  the  output  of  one  worker  at 
different  times  is  greater  than  the  differences 
between  the  output  of  individuals  in  the  group, 
and  (2)  Incentives  to  work  may  be  considered 
ineffective  when  the  correlation  of  output  rates 
for  two  periods  closely  related  in  time  is  less 
than  .70. 

An  experiment  to  test  these  hypotheses 
would  be  hard  to  set  up  without  influencing 
the  results.  Perhaps  it  is  better  to  make  study 
after  study  of  workers  at  their  regular  jobs  to 
see  if  the  hypotheses  seem  to  hold  true.  Factory 
records  of  workers  at  two  different  plants  were 
compared.  The  work  at  the  two  plants  was 
similar.  At  Plant  A  the  workers  were  paid  at 
an  hourly  rate  while  at  Plant  B  the  workers 
were  paid  according  to  a  financial  incentive  sys- 
tem. Tables  are  given  to  show  weekly  average 
output,  correlations  between  successive  weeks' 
output,  and  highest  and  lowest  average  weekly 
performances. 

In  general  the  data  obtained  in  Plant  B 
support  the  two  hypotheses  stated  above.  This 
is  not  offered  as  conclusive  proof  but  it  certainly 
strengthens  the  hypotheses.  The  week-to-week 
intercorrelation  of  output  rates  was  found  to  be 
approximately  .80  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  incentives  to  work  were  good.  However, 
this  intercorrelation  seems  relatively  low  if  pro- 
duction data  are  to  be  used  as  a  criterion  for 
some  other  variable. 

The  publication  of  similar  data  from  other 
plants  should  be  encouraged. 


Latent  abilities  are  like  clay.  It  can  be 
mud  on  shoes,  brick  on  a  building  or  a 
statue  that  will  inspire  all  who  see  it.  The 
clay  is  the  same.  The  result  is  dependent 
on  how  it  is  used. 

— James  F.  Lincoln 
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Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 


People  in  Personnel 


Marcel  Carter,  vice  president,  administra- 
tion and  finance,  of  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  has  announced  that  the  industrial 
and  talent  relations  of  the  Corporation  have  been 
consolidated  into  one  department  under  Clive 
B.  McKee,  formerly  manager,  industrial  rela- 
tions, who  has  been  appointed  director,  indus- 
trial and  talent  relations.  In  announcing  the 
appointment,  Carter  pointed  out  that  the  de- 
velopment of  organized  group  relations  between 
the  Corporation  and  its  staff  and  performers  had 
made  the  consolidation  necessary. 

McKee  joined  the  engineering  department 
of  the  CBC  in  December,  1947.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  industrial  relations  group  in  1953. 
Before  entering  the  service  of  the  CBC,  McKee 
had  been  with  the  British  Broadcasting  Corpo- 
ration for  six  years  in  engineering  and  public 
relations. 


The  appointment  of  Roland  L.  Wetter  of 
West  Chicago,  Illinois,  as  personnel  supervisor 
of  the  Furnas  Electric  Company,  Batavia,  Illi- 
nois, manufacturers  of  electric  motor  controls, 


has  been  announced  by  William  Few,  general 
manager  of  manufacturing.  Before  coming  to 
Furnas,  Wetter  was  a  divisional  personnel  man- 
ager for  the  Admiral  Corporation  of  Chicago 
for  five  years.  Prior  to  his  association  with 
Admiral,  Wetter  was  connected  with  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company,  Melrose  Park,  Illi- 
nois; Ford  Motor  Company  Aircraft  Engine 
Division,  Chicago;  and  the  Silver  King  Corpo- 
ration, Aurora,  Illinois.  His  work  with  these 
companies  was  in  personnel  management  and 
purchasing,  and  covered  a  period  of  nine  years. 
He  attended  Wilson  Junior  College,  Chicago, 
and  Bradley  University,  Peoria,  Illinois,  where 
he  specialized  in  business  administration  and 
personnel  management. 


Technitrol  Engineering  Company,  Phila- 
delphia manufacturer  of  electronic  computer 
components  and  digital  data  processing  systems, 
has  announced  the  appointment  of  William 
Kauffman  as  personnel  manager.  Kauffman  was 
formerly  employed  in  the  personnel  department 
of  the  Philco  Corporation. 


With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  American  Society  for  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration with  national  offices  in  Lansing, 
Michigan,  has  selected  Leonard  J.  Smith,  of 
Training  Services  at  Lincoln  Ave.,  Rutherford, 
New  Jersey,  as  General  Chairman  for  the  So- 
ciety's I2th  annual  conference.  The  Society, 
representing  over  1,000  personnel  executives 
from  leading  business  and  industrial  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  United  States,  will  hold  its 
i2th  annual  conference  on  May  16-18,  in  New 
York.  Smith  will  be  responsible  for  all  arrange- 
ments including  registrations,  reservations,  pro- 
gram, exhibit  space,  and  the   looi   things  that 


make  any  conference  a  success.  Besides  his 
position  as  executive  director  of  Training  Serv- 
ices and  its  affiliates,  The  Institute  for  Personnel 
Testing,  Smith  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  at 
Fairleigh-Dickinson  University  and  director  of 
the  University's  management  institute.  He  is 
charter  member  and  past  president  of  the  ASPA 
and  currently  a  member  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  Metropolitan  New  York  Chapter. 


The  Rockford  Personnel  Club  (Illinois?) 
heard  Russell  G.  Kempiners,  chief  of  test  set  de- 
partment and  former  industrial  relations  chief 
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at  Western  Electric's  Aurora  plant,  at  the  De- 
cember meeting.  His  theme  was  that  good 
employee  relations  make  good  public  relations. 
Consistent  use  of  sound  personnel  practices  pays 
off  in  a  very  practical  way  in  building  acceptance 
and  helping  to  do  a  better  personnel  job,  he  said. 

Companies  who  rely  on  advertising  or  news- 
paper publicity  to  build  public  relations,  accord- 
ing to  Kempiners,  have  colossal  corporate  con- 
ceit. People  are  skeptical  and  sophisticated  about 
things  they  read.  Surveys  on  acceptance  of  ad- 
vertising show  that  people  are  selective.  Your 
employees  are  your  best  publicity  agents.  Com- 
panies with  good  employee  relations  have  good 
public  relations.  One  bad  employee  situation 
may  take  years  to  live  down. 

Kempiners  listed  these  areas  as  ones  of  criti- 
cal importance: 

Applicants  remember  the  courtesy,  prompt- 
ness and  effectiveness  of  their  initial  contact 
whether  hired  or  not. 

New  employees  are  under  strain.  Pleasant 
treatment  will  be  long  remembered. 

Sickness  or  death  in  the  family  provide  an 
opportunity  to  prove  your  interest  to  family, 
friends  and  neighbors.  It's  seldom  forgotten. 

EHscipline  and  discharge  can  be  handled  in 
a  way  that  results  in  good  public  relations. 


At  the  December  Meeting  the  National 
Capital  Chapter  of  the  Public  Personnel  Asso- 
ciation, Washington,  D.  C.  granted  the  Leonard 
D.  White  Award  for  Merit  to  Dr.  Richard  E. 
McArdle,  chief  of  Forest  Service.  Kenneth  War- 
ner, director  of  the  National  Public  Personnel 
Association,  Chicago,  made  the  award  to  Mc- 
Ardle, as  the  public  servant  who  contributed 
most  during  the  past  year  to  the  furtherance  of 
public  personnel  administration.  McArdle  re- 
sponded by  explaining  his  philosophy  of  a  per- 
sonnel program.  He  has  been  called  upon  by 
many  administrative  and  personnel  groups 
throughout  the  United  States  to  indicate  how 
the  Forest  Service  has  developed  its  superior 
management  philosophy. 

Membership  figures  for  the  association  show 
that  137  new  members  have  been  added  during 


the  Fall  Quarter  and  that  75  memberships  have 
been  renewed.  The  total  membership  is  now 
319,  the  largest  ever  recorded  for  the  chapter. 
Officers  of  the  group  are  Willis  O.  Underwood, 
Veterans  Administration,  president;  Paul  Big- 
bee,  Pan  American  Union,  vice  president;  Quen- 
tin  Verdier,  ICA,  secretary;  and  Howard  Up- 
hoff.  Marine  Corps,  treasurer. 


The  Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations 
Association  of  Los  Angeles,  heard  Dale  Yoder 
speak  at  the  November  meeting.  Members  of 
the  Association,  said  Yoder,  must  develop  an 
acceptable  and  effective  system  of  leadership  and 
cooperation  in  working  organizations  of  free 
men  if  the  free  nations  are  to  compete  success- 
fully with  those  behind  the  iron  curtain.  A 
sound,  basic  understanding  of  enthusiastic,  pro- 
ductive employment  relationships,  according  to 
Yoder,  can  be  achieved  only  if  Personnel  and 
Industrial  Relations  people  "as  the  accepted  ex- 
perts" take  the  lead  in  a  rapid  forward  move- 
ment toward: 

1.  The  development,  testing,  explanation 
and  interpretation  of  new,  modern  theories  of 
employment  in  free  societies. 

2.  The  designing  and  testing  of  employ- 
ment fwlicies  and  practices  consistent  with  such 
a  modern  theory. 

3.  The  rapid  and  comprehensive  improve- 
ment and  development  of  general  managers. 

Foreign  Commerce  Expert  H.  C.  McClellnn, 
president  of  Old  Colony  Paint  and  Chemical 
Company,  was  the  speaker  at  the  January  meet- 
ing. He  served  as  assistant  secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Foreign  Affairs  from  1955  to  1957. 
The  international  spotlight  again  focused  on 
him  when  President  Eisenhower  appointed  him 
to  direct  the  United  States  Program  at  the  recent 
Moscow  Exhibit. 


Who  Does  the  Personnel  Work  in  Your 
Office?  was  the  question  asked  by  guest  speak- 
er, Wilbert  E.  Scheer  at  a  meeting  in  South 
Bend,  Indiana  of  the  National  Office  Manage- 
ment Association  Michiana  Chapter,  and  the 
Personnel   Association    Mishawaka-South   Bend 
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chapter.  Personnel  director  for  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield,  Chicago,  Scheer  is  called  upon  frequent- 
ly to  address  management  and  educational 
groups.  Both  the  line  organization  and  the 
f)ersonnel  specialists  have  opportunities  and  ob- 
ligations in  connection  with  human  relations, 
Scheer  pointed  out.  This  dual  responsibility  in  a 
common  objective  is  sometimes  confusing. 


The  Silver  Bay  Club  of  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, discussed  the  pros  and  cons  of  wage  in- 
centives at  the  December  meeting.  Charles  F. 
Stephenson,  president  of  Stephenson-Walsh  and 
Associates,  spoke  for  wage  incentives.  He  is  a 
registered  professional  engineer  and  a  graduate 
of  Pennsylvania  State  University.  C.  M.  Arrow- 
smith,  director  of  industrial  and  public  relations, 
Schick,  Inc.,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  took  the 
negative  side  of  the  topic.  Arrowsmith  holds  a 
B.A.  from  Harvard  College  and  M.B.A.  from 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Education. 


The  Toledo  Personnel  Managers'  Associa- 
tion heard  Joe  H.  Ayres,  lecturer  and  consultant 
on  personnel  and  public  relations,  from  Middle- 
town,  Ohio,  give  his  views  on  "Human  Rela- 
tions in  Business"  at  the  January  meeting. 

The  Landrum-Griffin  Federal  Labor  Law 
was  the  subject  for  discussion  at  the  January 
meeting  of  the  Industrial  Relations  Association 
of  Chicago.  Abraham  W.  Brussel,  co-counsel, 
State  AFL-CIO,  spoke  from  the  Union  stand- 
point. Richard  V  .Henry,  Jr.,  Peterson,  Lowry, 
Rail,  Barber  and  Ross,  presented  management's 
viewpoint. 


The  Louisville  Personnel  Association  was 
addressed  by  Joseph  F.  Finnegan,  director,  Fed- 
eral Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service,  at  the 
January  meeting.  Finnegan  holds  an  A.B.  from 
Columbia  College  in  New  York,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Fordham  University  Law  School 
in  New  York. 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


An  Integrated  Program  of  Professional 
Development  for  the  personnel  manager  and 
his  staff  has  been  announced  by  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Relations  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, (School  of  Business  Administration,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan.).  The  program  assumes  that 
sound  personnel  administration  is  based  on  art- 
ful and  premeditated  judgment,  coupled  with 
aggressive  and  practical  executive  skill  in  making 
things  happen. 

The  program  has  three  parts.  On  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  campus  there  will  be  six 
seminars  and  a  two-week  personnel  officers' 
course.  In  four  major  Michigan  cities  there  will 
be  twenty-eight  conferences.  The  seminars  will 
consider  the  following  topics:  i)  EstabHshing 
and  conducting  a  company  personnel  research 
program;  2)  Fundamentals  of  modern  employ- 
ment and  selection  methods;  3)  Basic  principles 
of  supervisor  training;  4)  Appraising  your  wage 
and  salary  administration  program;  5)  Develop- 
ing a  sound  program  of  employee  service;  and 


6)  Managing  the  employee  benefits  program. 

Included  in  the  objectives  of  the  personnel 
officer's  course  are  a  presentation  of  all  the  major 
facets  of  a  modern  personnel  administration, 
with  the  emphasis  equally  balanced  between 
principles  and  philosophy  of  modern  personnel 
and  actual  operating  of  the  personnel  depart- 
ment. Institutional  and  governmental  personnel 
administration  as  well  as  industrial  personnel 
departments  will  be  considered. 

The  third  part  of  the  program  will  consist 
of  10  dinner  meetings  in  Detroit;  six  in  the 
Battle  Creek-Kalamazoo  area;  six  in  Grand 
Rapids;  and  six  in  Saginaw. 


A  Lectitre  Series,  featuring  a  comprehen- 
sive discussion  of  the  recently  completed  "Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year,  1957-58,"  was  sched- 
uled for  February  and  March  by  the  Special 
Course  Division  of  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity's Cleveland  College.  Designed  for  persons 
in  top  management  and  personnel  in  research, 
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development,  product  planning,  investment 
planning  and  resources-investigation,  the  series 
presents  highlights  of  the  recent,  significant  dis- 
coveries about  our  planet,  its  oceans,  interiors 
and  atmosphere.  Distinguished  scientists  speak 
on  all  phases  of  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  and  the  work  growing  from  it.  This 
world  wide  IGY  movement  represents  the  great- 
est concentration  of  scientific  thought  in  our 
times  and  is  the  most  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion on  natural  phenomena  ever  undertaken. 
Concise  and  socially-oriented  information  on 
the  latest  concepts  in  geophysics,  geodesy,  ocean- 
ography, bio-science  and  meteorology  are  being 
featured.  In  addition,  the  scientific  discoveries 
and  problems  of  outer  space  are  being  explored 
in  the  series. 

The  New  York  State  School  of  Industrial 
AND  Labor  Relations  Extension  Division  spon- 
sored a  one-day  conference  on  "Management 
and  New  Labor  Law"  in  January,  held  in 
Rochester,  New  York.  According  to  the  new 
announcement  of  the  conference,  the  "Labor- 
Management  Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959"  established  many  new  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities for  management.  Reporting  of  pay- 
ments to  consultants  and  respecting  of  voting 
rights  of  economic  strikers  are  two  new  respon- 
sibilities outlined  in  the  "New  Law."  In  addi- 
tion, the  Act  grants  certain  protections  for  the 
employer  by  its  regulation  of  such  acts  as  "ex- 
tortionate" picketing,  secondary  boycotts  and 
"hotorgo"  contracts.  The  purpose  of  the  con- 
ference was  to  explain  in  non-technical  terms, 
the  meaning  of  the  "New  Law"  and  its  impli- 
cations for  managements  affected  by  its  provi- 
sions. The  speakers  were  William  Feldesman, 
attorney,  of  Rochester;  Tracy  H.  Ferguson,  at- 
torney, from  Syracuse;  Ralph  E.  Kharas,  Dean, 
College  of  Law,  Syracuse  University;  David  R. 
Kockery,  of  the  College  of  Law,  University  of 
Buffalo;  John  W.  McConnell,  Dean,  Cornell 
University  N.Y.S.  School  of  Industrial  and 
Labor  Relations:  Arnold  T.  Olena,  attorney 
from  Buffalo,  and  Charles  S.  Wilcox.  Rochester 
attorney. 


The  ioth  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Western  College  Placement  Association  was 
held  in  San  Francisco  January  21-22.  The  con- 
ference was  attended  by  placement  officers  and 
employer  recruitment  representatives  from  the 
entire  Pacific  Coast,  Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona, 
and  Texas.  Panels  and  workshops  on  problems 
of  college  recruitment  and  placement  high- 
lighted both  days  of  the  conference.  Mayor 
George  Christopher  welcomed  the  conferees. 
Dr.  Roy  Simpson,  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction and  director  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation. State  of  California,  made  the  keynote 
address. 


Technical  Writing  as  a  tool  for  industry 
and  the  government  services  was  featured  in 
plans  for  the  eighth  annual  Technical  Writers' 
Institute  scheduled  from  June  13-17,  at  Rensse- 
laer Polytechnic  Institute,  Troy,  N.  Y.  The 
week-long  Institute,  directed  by  Jay  R.  Gould, 
presents  key  lectures  by  industrial  speakers  on 
editing;  on  writing  reports,  manuals  and  instruc- 
tion books,  technical  promotion,  articles,  and 
government  publications;  on  technical  illustra- 
tion; and  on  supervision  of  publications. 

Lecturers  will  include  S.  J.  Goodman,  man- 
ager of  technical  publications.  Aircraft  Radio 
Corporation.  Ralph  V.  Rice,  supervisor  of  pub- 
lication production,  Bell  Telephone  Labora- 
tories; Lt.  Col.  Herbert  Herman,  Research 
Studies  Institute,  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base;  Wil- 
lard  E.  Roberts,  manager  of  technical  publica- 
tions. Ordnance  Department,  General  Electric 
Company;  Richard  W.  Ford,  supervisor  of  sales 
promotion,  data  processing  division,  IBM;  M. 
M.  Matthews,  managing  editor,  Westinghouse 
Engineer;  and  Stuart  P.  Hall,  president.  Hall 
Industrial  Publicity. 

Rensselaer's  pioneer  Institute  was  founded 
in  1953  to  provide  a  forum  and  workshop  for 
technical  writers  and  editors.  During  the  past 
seven  years  over  500  representatives  from  250 
large  industrial  companies,  government  agencies, 
and  technical  publishing  companies  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  intensive  Monday  through 
Friday  seminar. 
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The  Ninth  Annual  Utility  Management 
Workshop  will  be  held  at  Arden  House,  Harri- 
man  Campus,  (Columbia  University)  Harri- 
man.  New  York  from  July  24  to  August  5,  i960. 
The  objectives  of  the  Workshop  are  to  enable 
a  group  of  Utility  executives  to  study  the  job 
of  top  management  in  the  Utility  Industry  and 
to  develop,  out  of  their  own  experience  and  the 
experience  of  other  industries,  workable  solu- 
tions to  the  executive  training  problems  in  their 
own  companies.  The  Workshop  uses  the  most 
modern  and  proven  methods  of  adult  education, 
avoiding  both  the  duplication  of  college  presen- 
tations which  are  inadequate  for  the  participants, 
and  the  technical  society  method  of  presenting 
unrelated  papers.  Instead  the  Workshop  con- 
sists of  discussion  and  real  problems-solving  in 
small  groups.  Staff  members  and  outside  ex- 
perts comment  on  and  serve  as  consultants  for 
certain  phases  of  management  and  problem 
solving,  but  it  is  in  the  small  groups  that  the  real 
activity  of  the  Workshop  is  carried  on. 

Workshop  Task  I  is  titled  "The  Job  of  the 
Manager."  Stereotype  of  the  job,  variations  of 
the  job,  the  man  in  the  job,  and  the  manager's 
human  relations,  are  considered  in  this  part  of 
the  workshop.  Task  2,  "What  the  Manager 
Must  Get  Done,"  considers  goal  formation,  fore- 
casting, organization  planning  and  policy  ex- 
pansion; communication,  information  and  de- 
cision; administration  and  control;  and  corpo- 
rate persistence  (selection,  training  and  develop- 
ment). 


Professor  Robert  Teviot  Livingston  is  direc- 
tor of  the  workshop,  with  Daniel  E.  Griffiths, 
Mottram  P.  Torre,  and  William  W.  Waite  as 
his  associates.  Consultants  to  staff  and  advisory 
committee  are  James  W.  Carpenter,  Long  Island 
Lighting  Company;  Fred  Rudge,  Fred  Rudge 
Associates;  C.  S.  Stackpole,  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciation; Edwin  S.  Vennard,  Edison  Electric  In- 
stitute; and  Felix  E.  Wormser,  St.  Joseph  Lead 
Company. 


The  Industrial  Relations  Research  Asso- 
ciation held  its  i2th  annual  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  December  28-29.  Topics  for  the 
sessions  were  as  follows:  The  incidence  of  (>er- 
sistent  unemployment;  health  plans  in  collec- 
tive bargaining;  the  improvement  in  the  Fed- 
eral-State unemployment  insurance  program; 
the  economics  of  the  minimum  wage;  changing 
patterns  of  industrial  conflict;  the  national  labor 
relations  board;  and  union  policies  and  indus- 
trial management. 

Papers  were  presented  by  William  H. 
Miernyk,  director.  Bureau  of  Business  and  Eco- 
nomics Research,  Northeastern  University;  I.  S. 
Falk,  consultant  on  health  service,  United  Steel 
Workers  of  America;  John  S.  Snyder,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  board,  U.  S.  Indus- 
tries, Inc.;  Herman  M.  Somers,  Haverford  Col- 
lege; Arnold  ToUes,  Cornell  University;  Arthur 
Ross,  University  of  California;  George  Taylor, 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  and  E.  R.  Liver- 
nnsh.  Harvard  University. 


Glancing  at  the  New  Publications 


The  Forces  Which  Operate  to  Unbalance 
Internal  Salary  Structures  are  the  subject  of 
an  interesting  psychological  research  refwrted  by 
Professor  of  Psychology,  Jay  L.  Otis  and  pub- 
lished by  the  California  Institute  of  Technology. 
The  27  page  bulletin,  "The  Relationship  of  the 
Relative  Importance  of  Functions  to  Salary 
Levels  Within  a  Company,"  can  be  purchased 
for  $1.00  from  the  Bookstore  of  Cal  Tech,  Pasa- 
dena. The  subject  of  wage  and  salary  determina- 
tion has  been  blessed  with  much  attention  of 


those  in  the  field  of  economics  but  up  to  now 
has  had  little  attention  from  other  disciplines. 
Professor  Otis  correctly  infers  that  in  the  popular 
definition  of  wages  as  payment  for  the  services 
of  labor,  one  must  recognize  the  difference  in 
the  personality  of  the  buyer  of  labor  and  the 
seller  (the  laborer  himself)  and  thus  look  for 
psychological  overtones  in  wage  and  salary  de- 
termination and  administration. 

When  managements  have  salary-determina- 
tion  powers   (as  against  collective-bargaining). 
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there  seems  to  be  a  strong  tendency  to  pay  higher 
salaries  to  the  personnel  in  important  functions. 
This  upsets  managements'  serious  efforts  to  build 
a  single  structure — a  uniform  and  equitable  sal- 
ary plan — and  causes  an  unbalanced  internal 
salary  structure— different  salary  levels  for  differ- 
ent job  clusters.  Where  this  has  occurred,  Prof. 
Otis  finds  that  "guilt  feelings"  are  created  and 
managements  feel  they  have  been  "unfair"  to 
less-favored  positions. 

This  research  report  explores  how  present 
company  needs  afTect  present  salary  levels  of 
job  clusters  or  functions  and  predicts  that  more 
attention  will  be  paid  in  the  future  to  job  clus- 
ters as  the  basis  for  salary  structures.  From  a 
psychological  point  of  view  the  report  promises 
a  happy  ending  of  managements'  guilt  feelings 
as  they  learn  to  use  the  forces  at  work  to  main- 
tain wage  and  salary  levels  which  will  serve  the 
basic  needs  of  their  companies  as  they  meet  the 
vagaries  of  economic  life. 

C.  P.  Chesley 

Edward  N.  Hay  &  Associates 


All  Segments  of  the  General  Public  need 
to  understand  the  basic  philosophies  and  princi- 
ples of  wage  and  salary  administration.  This  is 
the  purpose  and  scope  of  the  bulletin,  "A  Guide 
to  Systematic  Wage  and  Salary  Administration," 
published  by  California  Institute  of  Technology 
($i.oo)  Bookstore,  Pasadena. 

Robert  D.  Gray,  Director  of  Cal  Tech's  In- 
dustrial Relations  Section,  provides  in  38  pages 
of  text  and  bibliography  an  over-all  explanation 
of  the  guiding  principles  underlying  justifiable, 
consistent,  and  systematic  wage  and  salary  ad- 
ministration. No  attempt  is  made  to  provide  a 
step-by-step  procedure.  This  is,  rather,  a  lucid 
compendium  of  all  the  considerations  and  ele- 
ments which  should  be  understood  before  an 
effective  plan  of  wage  and  salary  determination 
and  administration  is  established. 

C.  P.  Chesley 

Edward  N.  Hay  &■  Associates 


Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Veterans  Administration.  It  is  for  sale 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 
at  one  dollar  a  year. 

According  to  the  masthead  this  publication 
is  issued  to  provide  counselors  with  current  in- 
formation on  employment  trends  and  outlook, 
based  primarily  on  the  continuous  research  and 
statistical  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  It  supplements  and  brings  up  to  date 
information  in  the  Occupational  Outlook  Hand- 
lx)ok.  It  is  prepared  with  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security; 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training;  Wom- 
ens'  Bureau;  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards.  A 
cumulative  index  makes  the  publication  particu- 
larly useful. 

Contents  for  the  December  number  included 
articles  on  "What's  Ahead  for  College  Gradu- 
ates;" "Careers  in  Business  Management;" 
"Growing  Opportunities  in  the  Skilled  Trades;" 
"Employment  Outlook  for  Astronomers;"  "Fu- 
ture Needs  for  Machining  Workers  in  New 
York  State;"  "Earnings  in  Typical  Office  and 
Plant  Jobs  in  20  Labor  Markets,  1958-59." 
Graphs  and  photographs  illustrate  the  material. 


The    Occupational    Outloof{    Quarterly    is 
published  by  the  United  States  Department  of 


The  CCH  Labor  Law  Journal  is  published 
monthly  by  Commerce  Clearing  House,  Inc., 
4025  W.  Peterson  Ave.,  Chicago  46,  Illinois.  Sub- 
scription price  is  $10  (ler  year.  Reports  on  the 
current  status  of  the  economy  and  labor  relations 
appear  in  each  issue.  An  unusual  article  on 
"The  Psychoanalysis  of  Labor  Strikes"  appears 
in  the  December  issue.  The  author  is  Joel  Mor- 
ris, of  Philadelphia,  whose  professional  experi- 
ence includes  psychological  research  and  testing, 
personnel  and  industrial  relations.  He  has  a 
Master's  degree  in  psychology,  and  has  prepared 
personnel  training  Manuals.  The  article  does 
not  deal  with  wages,  hours  or  working  condi- 
tions, but,  rather  with  the  phychoanalytic  inter- 
pretations of  strikes,  based  upon  the  theories  of 
Freud  and  Adler.  Morris  says  that  a  strike  is 
analogous  to  Freud's  description  of  the  rebellion 
of  a  .son  against  the  father  figure;  and,  in  line 
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with  Adler's  teaching,  he  traces  the  cause  of 
strikes  to  an  overcompensation  mechanism  in 
which  labor  strives  for  power  and  recognition, 
which  in  turn  foment  difficulties  of  the  individ- 
ual in  the  work  situation. 

The  effect  of  a  change  of  bargaining  repre- 
sentative is  considered  by  Harold  C.  Petrowitz, 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, University  of  California,  and  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  bar,  and  the 
bar  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  same 
issue.  The  article  deals  with  the  positions  which 
have  been  taken  by  the  NLRB  and  the  courts  in 
regard  to  the  complex  problems  created  by  the 
repudiation  or  decertification  of  a  union  as  the 
bargaining  agent  for  a  group  of  employees.  It 
explains  what  happens  to  the  rights  and  the 
obligations  conferred  by  the  collective  bargaining 
agreement  and  to  the  money  which  the  union 
has  collected.  The  material  in  this  publication 
is  detailed  and  scholarly,  and  comes  complete 
with  plenty  of  footnotes. 


Your  ig6o  Social  Security  Benefiu  is  the  title 
of  a  new  booklet  published  by  Employee  Rela- 
tions Inc.,  13  East  5^rd  St.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Price  for  single  copies  is  25c.  Part  one  covers  the 
new  changes  in  the  law;  part  two  contains  the 
30  most  frequently  asked  questions  about  Social 
Security.  The  booklet  is  16  pages,  mostly  ques- 
tions and  answers,  illustrated  in  two  colors, 
clearly  presented,  useful  information.  A  handy 
chart  of  social  security  monthly  benefits  tells 
what  a  single  employee,  an  employee  with  a 
wife  over  65,  a  widow  62  or  older,  a  widow  and 
one  child,  a  widow  with  two  children,  would 
receive,  for  salaries  ranging  from  $100  to  $400 
per  month,  as  well  as  lump  sum  payments. 


W.  T.  C.^vANAucH,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Office  Management  Association,  Wil- 
low Grove,  Pa.,  has  reported  on  the  latest  survey 
of  the  organization  covering  the  "Physiological 
Factors  Governing  Office  Environment."  This 
is  a  compilation  of  1974  companies  on  the 
changes  that  factors  such  as  air  conditioning, 
lighting,   sound   control,   music   and   furniture 


have  produced  in  today's  modern  office. 

The  report  reveals  that  75%  of  the  organiza- 
tions have  sound  conditioned  offices.  Forty-three 
percent  listed  improved  employee  morale,  29% 
increased  accuracy,  16%  increased  volume  of 
work,  4%  decrease  in  loss  of  employee  time,  and 
4%  decreased  turnover,  all  traced  directly  to 
noise  reduction.  Air  conditioning,  practically 
non-existent  20  years  ago,  has  been  installed  in 
72%  of  the  offices  surveyed. 

Painted  walls  with  pastel  colors  are  pre- 
ferred by  77%  of  the  companies.  Results  of  the 
color  questions  asked  indicated  that  53%  had 
more  pleasant  surroundings,  and  33%  reported 
reduction  of  eye  strain.  Less  frequently  men- 
tioned were  such  benefits  as  increased  morale 
and  prestige  with  visitors. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  report  says,  incan- 
descent lighting  was  used  in  most  offices.  How- 
ever, 83%  of  the  offices  represented  in  the  survey 
are  now  equipped  with  fluorescent  lighting. 
Eighteen  percent  of  the  companies  surveyed 
have  a  music  system  in  the  office  and  reported 
music  successful  as  a  means  of  reducing  fatigue 
and  monotony  in  certain  types  of  office  work. 
In  addition,  management's  opinion  of  the  music 
system  indicated  that:  27%  like  it,  y%  feel  work 
output  increases  through  its  use,  30%  no  opinion. 

The  report  concludes  that  the  emphasis  in 
the  office  today  is  on  good  lighting  and  ventila- 
tion, as  well  as  attractiveness  and  cheerfulness. 
The  office  of  today  is  a  most  pleasant  place  to 
work— direct  result  of  the  incorporation  of  these 
physiological  features.  The  14-page  report  is 
available  from  the  World  Headquarters  of  the 
National  Office  Management  Association,  1931 
Old  York  Road,  Willow  Grove,  Pa.,  at  $2  per 
copy. 


Executives  Worry  Themsels-es  Sick.  You 
can  draw  this  conclusion  from  a  report  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  Industrial  Relations  News,  the 
weekly  newsletter  on  industrial  relations  and 
personnel  (230  West  41st  St.,  New  York  36). 
About  75%  of  executives  believe  they're  sick, 
but  only  41%  actually  have  treatable  illnesses. 
Nevertheless,  says  Dr.   Harry   Johnson,   whose 
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Life  Extension  Institute,  New  York,  has  checked 
the  health  of  thousands  of  businessmen,  such 
"imaginary"  ailments  are  as  real  as  those  not 
originating  in  the  mind. 

Most  complaints  come  from  the  group  of 
executives  aged  40  or  below,  while  most  of  the 
actual  illnesses  occur  in  the  over-40  age  group. 
A  good  many  companies  pay  the  cost  of  regular 
physical  examinations  for  executives  to  ease  their 
unfounded  fears,  as  well  as  to  pinpoint  unsus- 
pected illness  and  disease.  A  survey  of  25  com- 
panies indicates  such  programs  are  widespread 
and  cover  a  growing  percentage  of  management 
personnel. 


RouNDTABLE  PRODUCTIONS  (8737  Wilshire 
Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills,  California)  announces  the 
release  of  a  new  film  "Pattern  for  Instruction." 
This  film  not  only  teaches  what  every  supervisor 
should  know  about  instruction,  it  develops  a 
positive  attitude  toward  the  supervisor's  train- 
ing job.  It  is  designed  for  use  with  new  super- 
visors or  as  a  review  of  the  Job  Instruction 
Training  program. 

The  film  begins  as  a  group  of  new  super- 
visors are  passing  a  football  during  their  lunch 
period.  One  of  the  men  attempts  to  show  an- 
other how  to  pass  the  ball.  His  instructions 
aren't  very  good  and  he  doesn't  get  very  far. 
.\nother  supervisor  suggests  that  he  use  the  four- 
step  method  of  instruction.   The  training  direc- 


tor of  the  company  points  out  that  this  isn't  such 
a  far-fetched  idea,  and  that  the  greatest  football 
coaches  have  always  been  known  as  the  best 
trainers. 

The  group  returns  to  the  training  session 
and  the  instructor  proceeds  to  demonstrate  that 
whether  they  realize  it  or  not,  coaches  actually 
do  use  the  4-step  method.  As  he  conducts 
the  discussion,  the  instructor  illustrates  his  points 
with  scenes  of  the  training  of  a  football  team. 
He  covers  what  a  supervisor  should  do  to  get 
ready  to  instruct.  He  then  outlines  the  four-step 
method  of  instruction:  prepare,  present,  try-out 
performance  and  follow-up.  He  carefully  relates 
each  step  in  job  training  to  iho  principles  of 
learning. 

This  is  a  film  designed  to  be  interesting  and 
meaningful  to  any  type  of  training  group.  The 
use  of  the  training  methods  used  in  football 
provides  the  film  with  plenty  of  action.  After 
seeing  the  film,  most  supervisors  should  feel  that 
when  they  use  JIT  they  are  not  doing  something 
"academic."  They  should  associate  with  the 
coach  and  think  of  their  employees  as  a  team. 
As  a  result  they  ought  to  develop  an  intellectual 
understanding  of  the  training  process,  and  be 
likely  to  use  the  four-step  method  wherever  they 
can.  The  technical  advisor  on  the  film  was  Mil- 
ton Gordon,  Ph.D.,  an  expert  in  supervisory 
training  programs. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


How  ARE  Your  Safe  Workixc  Habits 
when  the  barometer  rises  or  falls.'  An  article 
in  the  November  B-K-News  (Blaw-Knox  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh)  makes  some  pertinent  obser- 
\ations  in  answer  to  this  question.  W.  R.  Mc- 
Neeley,  safety  supervisor  of  the  company's  East 
Chicago  works,  points  out  that  in  the  old  days 
a  man's  work  was  measured  by  his  muscle 
power  and  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Today  a 
worker's  effort  can  be  measured  more  scientific- 
ally, by  instruments  which  record  his  output  of 
energy. 

"However,"  says  McNeeley,  "after  a  complete 
study  of  5'/2   years  of  close  scrutiny  of  baro- 


metric pressures,  I  feel  that  another  sure  fire 
method  to  anticipate  a  man's  work  effort  and 
also  determine  whether  or  not  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  accidents  for  a  given 
twenty-four  hour  period,  is  by  keeping  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  barometric  pressures  for 
each  day." 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  a  survey  conducted 
in  the  East  Chicago  works  over  a  five  year 
period,  covering  142  lost  time  cases,  revealed  that 
106  cases  occurred  when  barometric  pressures 
were  dropping,  bet^veen  readings  of  30.00  to 
29.29.  There  were  a  total  of  20  cases  where  the 
pressure  was  rising,  and  a  total  of  16  cases  when 
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the  pressures  remained  constant  below  30.00. 

He  concludes  that  this  indicates  an  experi- 
ence which  causes  an  employee  to  either  lose 
interest  in  his  work  and  surroundings;  become 
careless  in  the  operation  of  his  job,  or  allows 
him  to  be  distracted.  His  powers  of  concen- 
tration are  impaired  by  the  unfavorable  weather, 
and  in  an  effort  to  get  through  his  work  in  a 
hurry  he  takes  short  cuts  which  may  be  unsafe. 

This  interesting  article  suggests  other  topics 
which  may  appeal  to  industrial  editors.  For 
instance,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  a  course  in 
meteorology  should  be  required  for  all  personnel 
men. 


The  Back  Inside  Cover  of  the  December 
Forward  (Dayton,  Ohio,  Power  and  Light  Com- 
pany) is  used  to  explain  why  it  was  necessary 
to  increase  hospitalization  rates.  The  piece  is 
nicely  set-up  so  that  it  should  catch  the  reader's 
attention.  Boxed  in  grey,  with  plenty  of  white 
.space,  is  a  pencil  sketch  of  a  worker  looking  at 
his  pay  check.  There  is  a  circle  around  the  pay 
check.  Against  a  black  background  the  words, 
"do  you  know  .  ."  are  clipped  to  the  copy.  This 
attractive  and  effective  presentation  makes  all 
the  difference  in  getting  results  with  this  kind 
of  management  message.  The  copy  itself  is 
simple  and  straight  to  the  point.  Facts  and  fig- 
ures tell  the  story.  The  concluding  sentences 
indicate  the  tone  of  the  message:  "As  hospital 
and  surgical  costs  increase,  our  premium  costs 
will  also  increase.  Of  the  recent  premium  in- 
crease, DP&L  paid  60  percent  while  the  em- 
ployee paid  the  remaining  40  percent." 


A  Management  Message  is  treated  in  a 
slightly  different  way  in  the  December  News- 
makers (Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune).  Fit- 
tingly, for  a  Newspaper  company  magazine, 
Newsma\ers  uses  a  newspaper  format,  and  the 
story  is  a  news  story.  The  headline  reads,  "Lib- 
eralized Pension  Plan  Announced  by  John 
Cowles."  The  lead  article  in  a  newspaper  al- 
ways gets  attention,  and  the  news  style  carries 
the  message  well.  As  in  all  good  news  stories, 
the  information  is  summarized  in  the  first  para- 


graph: "Substantial  improvements  in  the  Star 
and  Tribune  Retirement  Income  Plan  were  an- 
nounced by  Publisher  John  Cowles  at  the  an- 
nual Twenty  Year  club  banquet.  The  liberal- 
ized program  goes  into  effect  immediately  for 
all  eligible  S  and  T  employees  without  any  cost 
to  the  employee." 

After  explaining  the  most  important  points 
in  the  plan  the  story  says  that  the  plan  was  ex- 
plained in  a  letter  sent  to  all  employees,  accom- 
panied by  a  folder  in  which  more  details  were 
given.  Some  of  the  letter  was  quoted  in  the 
news  story.  The  full  text  of  the  letter  appeared 
on  another  page  in  the  paper. 

This  particular  message  was  therefore  com- 
municated to  employees  in  at  least  four  differ- 
ent ways:  in  a  speech  at  a  banquet,  in  a  letter, 
in  a  reprint  of  the  letter,  and  in  a  news  story  in 
the  company  publication.  This  would  seem  to 
be  a  thorough  job. 


John  J.  Ahearn  and  Charles  B.  Bowling 
who  edit  The  Security  News  (American  Secur- 
ity and  Trust  Company,  Washington,  D.  C.) 
are  lucky  enough  to  have  a  poet  among  the  em- 
ployees. Esther  Cooper  (I  assume  she's  an  em- 
ployee) wrote  a  poem,  which  should  be  called  an 
epic  poem,  I  think,  about  the  history  of  the  bank 
for  the  winter  issue.  Illustrated  with  sketches  in 
red  ink,  and  two  photographs,  eight  verses  tell 
the  tale.  The  poem  marks  the  occasion  of  the 
bank's  70th  birthday.  The  rhymed  account 
makes  a  pleasant  variation  on  an  old  theme.  To 
give  you  an  example,  the  first  verse  goes  like 
this: 

"Out  of  an  era  of  ink  and  pen 
Of  high  starched  collars  and  mustached  men 
Of  the  roll-top  desk  and  yard  high  stool 
Of  one-globe  lighting  hand  pushed  tool— 
Into  the  light  of  the  atomic  age 
American  Security  has  turned  a  page." 
She  also  has  a  tender  Christmas  poem  on 
the  inside  cover. 


The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 
gets  out  an  unusually  handsome  magazine  for 
employees,  under  the  editorship  of  Thomas  M. 
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Corcoran.  The  heavy  paper  is  of  the  non- 
reflecting  variety,  which  I  Hke  so  much,  and 
which  seems  to  me  to  add  a  great  deal  to  the 
good  looks  of  the  magazine  as  well  as  to  the 
pleasure  and  ease  of  reading  it.  In  the  Christ- 
mas number  a  second  and  third  color,  red  and 
green,  were  used  to  set  off  headlines,  and  soine 
decorations.  The  color  photograph  on  the  cover 
was  superb.  A  news  section  in  the  back  of  the 
magazine  describes  interesting  business  develop- 
ments connected  with  the  company,  awards 
made,  and  so  on.  Feature  articles  are  devoted  to 
companies  who  manufacture  products  for  S  and 
H,  to  customers  benefiting  from  the  stamp  sav- 
ing plan,  and  to  a  description  of  a  state  where 
the  company  functions. 


The  Amplifier  is  published  by  the  Acme 
Electric  Corporation,  Cuba,  New  York.  This 
six-page  magazine  manages  to  get  across  a  vari- 
ety of  company  news  in  compact  form.  The  first 
page  carries  short  news  items.  Typical  topics 
for  this  page  are,  "Social  Security  Taxes  Go 
up;"  "Rush  Order  Processed  for  President's 
Overseas  Trip;"  and  "New  York  State  Income 
Tax  Withholding  Changes."  The  promotion  of 
a  company  executive  and  plans  for  a  new  plant 
to  be  constructed  at  Cuba,  furnish  the  material 
for  two  more  stories. 

A  feature  article  called  "A  Sad  Saga  of  Low 
Finance"  gives  editor  Lester  S.  Rickard  a  chance 
to  discuss  with  employees  a  problem  that  often 
comes  up  in  the  personnel  office.  In  amusing 
story  form  he  tells  the  pitiful  tale  of  a  character 
who  didn't  investigate  sufficiently  before  making 
a  major  purchase,  and  wound  up  having  his 
paycheck  garnisheed.  The  personnel  officer  then 
sits  down  with  the  employee  and  talks  over  with 
him  a  list  of  rules  based  on  recommendations 
of  the  Better  Business  Bureau,  which  should 
protect  him  from  any  such  experiences  in  the 
future.  Presented  in  a  highly  readable  form, 
this  message  should  be  very  helpful. 


with  a  newspaper  appearing  26  times  a  year,  in 
contrast  to  the  12  annual  appearances  of  the 
magazine.  Robert  W.  Graf,  employee  communi- 
cations coordinator,  explains  that  the  new  format 
allows  for  greater  flexibility.  GT&E  Chairman 
Donald  C.  Power,  pointed  out  at  the  conference 
where  the  decision  was  made,  that  communica- 
tions to  employees  should  not  only  have  the 
purpose  of  making  employees  more  effective  in 
their  jobs,  but  also  should  help  equip  them  with 
the  knowledge  they  need  to  be  strong  supporters 
of  the  company  and  interpreters  for  the  public 
of  its  policies  and  actions. 

There  is  also  a  real  cost  advantage  in  replac- 
ing the  magazine  with  a  newspaper.  News- 
papers, which  can  do  a  more  effective  job  than 
magazines  regardless  of  cost,  also  arc  cheaper  to 
produce.  The  new  publication,  which  will  ap- 
pear 26  times  a  year,  will  be  a  full-sized  tabloid, 
six  pages,  printed  on  slick  pa{>er  stock.  An 
appeal  was  made  for  complete  employee  par- 
ticipation in  the  paper. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  newspaper  versus 
magazine  format  are  always  of  interest.  There 
is  much  to  be  said  for  both  kinds  of  publica- 
tions, and  a  great  deal  depends  on  individual 
company  circumstances  and  needs.  Anyone 
want  to  talk  it  over.''  The  Personnfx  Journal 
would  welcome  comments  from  industrial  edi- 
tors on  the  subject. 


After  Nearly  21  Years  of  Continuois 
Service,  the  magazine  format  of  California  Gen- 
eral News  is  being  dropped.  It  will  be  replaced 


Will  You  Do  Us 
a  Favor? 

Send  us  the  names  of  one  or  more  personnel 
people — men  or  women — you  think  should 
read  Personnel  Journal.  We  will  lend  Co  each 
of  them  a  copy  of  the  next  issue  of  Personnel 
Journal.    No  charge,  of  course. 
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P.  O.  Box  239  Swarthmorc,  Pa. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Assistant  Director — Personnel  and  Labor  Relations: 
Multi-plant  organization  requires  a  college  graduate  with 
contract  negotiation  experience  to  fill  a  staff  position.  Should 
have  several  years'  experience,  willing  to  relocate  to  Midwest 
and  free  to  travel  all  parts  of  U.  S.  Salary  commensurate 
with  experience  and  background.  Excellent  benefits  and 
working  conditions.    Send  resume  of  experience  to  Box  675. 


For  Latin  America:  16  years'  experience  and  education 
industrial  relations,  supervisory  training,  systems  and  pro- 
cedures, related  fields.  Spanish  and  English.  $I2M  plus 
differential.    Reply  Box  668. 


Industrial  Engineer:  Available  for  foreign  assignment. 
Age  36,  broad  experience,  successful.  Now  in  South  America. 
Resume.    Reply  Box  669. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

Experience  and  Education.  Young  man  with  background 
as  assistant  personnel  manager  in  botli  union  and  non-union 
medium  size  plants  seeks  an  opportunity  to  advance.  First 
hand  responsibility  for  most  phases  of  personnel  and  safety, 
leadership  positions  in  professional  and  community  activities, 
30  hours  graduate  study,  and  a  stable  young  family  round 
out  qualifications.    Reply  Box  656. 


Employee  Benefit  Plan  Manager:  Over  10  years  experience 
in  administration  of  pension,  group  life  insurance,  savings 
and  hospital  plans.  Experience  includes  record  keeping, 
cost,  research,  formulation  and  analyses.  BA  degree.  Age 
45.   Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  665. 


Industrial  Relations-Personnel  Director:  Over  25  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  personnel  management  (plant  and 
staff)  (Utility,  Oil,  Chemical  and  Manufacturing  Industries). 
Intensive  experience  personnel  administration,  labor  relations 
and  safety  including  both  unionized  and  non-union,  office 
and  plants.  Grievance  handling — wage  and  salary  administra- 
tion. Established  and  reorganized  personnel  and  safety  de- 
partments. Broad  knowledge  psychological  testing,  plant, 
office  and  supervisory  levels.  College  graduate.  Age  51.  Will 
relocate.  Detailed  resume  upon  request.  Reply  Box  666. 


Personnel  Oiiicer:  Leading  financial  institution,  experi- 
enced in  all  phases  of  personnel  management;  college  and 
general  recruitment,  salary  administration,  job  evaluation, 
benefits,  etc.  Married.  Two  children,  college  graduate, 
age   42,  excellent   health,  free   to   relocate.    Reply  Box   667. 


Manager-Technical  Personnel:  Over  8  years  varied  ex- 
perience with  emphasis  on  recruitment,  employment,  and 
administration  of  technical  personnel.  Also,  some  experience 
in  labor  relations,  public  relations,  and  training.  BS 
Industrial  Relations.  Age  34.  Seeks  challenging  position. 
Reply  Box  670. 

Personnel  Assistant:  Age  30,  single,  MBA  Candidate  in 
Personnel  .administration.  3  years  experience  recruiting, 
selection,  salary  administration.  Salary  $6500.  Reply 
Box  671. 


Personnel  Duiector:  Wants  challenging  position  as  super- 
visor of  personnel  department  or  training/management 
development  program.  Ten  years  broad  background  in 
general  personnel  functions,  strong  experience  in  testing, 
training,  employee  counseling,  safety,  recruiting  and  employ- 
ment. MS  industrial  psychology.  Age  37.  Sg,ooo. -$10,000. 
Reply  Box  672. 


Industrial  Relations  Director:  Proven  record  of  success 
in  all  facets  of  Industrial  Relations  field  and  General 
Management.  Experience  in  heavy  industry,  consumer  manu- 
facturing, and  chain  operations.  38  years  of  age.  Willing 
to  relocate  from  East  Coast.  Prefer  mid-west  or  west  coast. 
Presently  Vice-President,  Industrial  Relations.  Salary  $15,000. 
Interested  in  career  opportunity.  Excellent  references. 
Resume  on  request.   Reply  Box  673. 


Personnel  Assistant:  2  54  years  all  phases  of  employment, 
testing,  job  analysis,  research,  wage  studies.  29,  married, 
B.S.    Desire  greater  opportunity.    Reply  Box  674. 


Advertisements  will  be  accepted  for  this  section  at  50(t  a  line  for  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  two  insertions; 
20%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers.  Personnel 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  239,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address   is  given  in   advertisement. 
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EVALUATION  SCORE  SHEET 


m        For  Thomas  Smith,  Sales  Department  Executive  of  the  X  Manufacturing  Corporation        = 


1 

Technical 

SkiUs 

2 

Organization 
Understanding 

3 

Commtinity 
Relationsh^ 

4                     5 
Boss  and 
Co-Workers    Employee 
Relationship  Relationship 

6 
Total 

Job  Knowledge 

10 

7 

4 

2 

0 

23 

Job  Performance 

6 

10 

10 

7 

3 

36 

Job  Attitude 

10 

6 

7 

8 

2 

33 

26 

23 

21 

17 

5 

I        NOTE: 


A.  In  order  to  arrive  at  an  adequate  score  attitude  surveys  and  merit  ratings  must  be  | 
combined  with  objective  tests.  A  transfer  of  the  findings  to  the  following  raw  g 
scores  must  then  be  made.    (Excellent  6-10,  good  3-5,  fair  0-2).  Such  a  transfer        1 

necessitates  a  careful  judgment  value  of  these  various  toob  in  order  to  select  the        ■ 

I 
proper  score.  J 

B.  There  should  be  some  correlation  between  attitude  and  performance.  If  attitude  g 
b  high  and  performance  b  low  thb  may  be  an  indication  of  need  to  improve  m 
knowledge.  I 

C.  If  attitude  is  low  and  performanceJs  high  thb  may  mean  a  further  need  to  im-  | 
prove  knowledge  or  to  evaluate  further  the  system  of  scoring.  There  are  already  J 
many  variations  of  the  meaning  of  any  given  set  of  scores.  An  intelligent  inter-  | 
pretation  of  the  score  sheet  necessitates  judgment  values.  1 

D.  A  high  knowledge  area  and  low  attitude  may  mean  more  performance  improve-  | 
ment.  But  if  performance  b  also  high  attitude  may  merely  be  at  a  low  ebb  due  g 
to  some  short  range  technical  change  or  change  in  general  objective.  Many  | 
other  conclusions  of  circumstances  may  have  various  meanings.  g 

I 

See  An  Evaluation  System  for  Administrators  Page  418  | 
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I    H.WE   LATELY    COME   ACROSS   SOME   NOTES   OF 

Ned's  on  a  proposed  article  on  Supervision.  He 
had  been  asked  to  write  this  and  wanted  to  in- 
clude me  as  an  author  because  he  said,  I  was 
always  using  psychology  to  get  him  to  do  the 
things  I  wanted  him  to.  That  may  or  may  not 
have  been  true. 

The  kind  of  psychology  that  I  remember 
his  using  most  skillfully,  he  used  to  call  "the 
law  of  the  situation."  That  is  something  like 
the  way  in  which  a  parent  can  get  "get-up  time" 
into  a  child's  consciousness  by  giving  him  an 
alarm  clock  to  set.  In  our  adult  lives  we  all  live 
within  certain  bounds.  When  these  rules  become 
part  of  a  person's  consciousness  they  act  as  a 
conscience  and  following  them  becomes,  not  a 
matter  of  emotion,  but  simply  what  one  feels 
compelled  to  do. 

The  worker  in  a  factory,  a  clerical  employee, 
even  the  top  boss  is  sometimes  unaware  of  the 
situation  that  he  is  in.  That  can  lead  to  serious 
mistakes.  The  job  of  the  supervisor  or  the 
President  of  the  Company  is  to  keep  reminding 
those  he  is  responsible  for  what  is  expected  of 
them  and  finding  out  the  misconceptions  they 
may  be  laboring  under. 

One  example  of  using  the  law  of  the  situa- 
tion might  be  when  an  employee  is  consistently 
just  a  little  bit  late  in  coming  into  the  office.  If 
there  is  no  time-clock  involved  this  can  go  on 
for  a  long  time  without  being  too  obvious.  A 
"od  supervisor,  on  noticing  the  trend  will  find 
convenient  moment  when  he  can  get  the 
ctnployee  alone,  point  out  that  with  the  present 
iliy  working  hours,  each  employee  has  an  obli- 
Ljation  to  get  in  most  of  the  time  he  is  paid  for 
actually  at  work.  This  is  not  the  supervisor 
speaking,  it  is  the  voice  of  the  Company.  This 
is  the  way  in  which  the  Company  can  consist- 
ently treat  everyone  fairly. 

An  interview  could  begin  by  a  question 
about  transportation  problems  that  the  employee 
might  be  up  against  and  continue  in  such  a  way 
that  the  employee  has  plenty  of  opportunity  to 
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ask  any  questions  or  make  any  complaint  that 
he  or  she  might  have  on  his  mind. 

Ned's  notes  contain  other  interesting  exam- 
ples of  the  application  of  the  law  of  the  situation. 
I  will  save  them  for  a  later  issue. 


Two    MEN     WITH    SIMILAR    BEGINNINGS    have 

been  in  the  news  recently.  One  began  work  at 
14  as  a  messenger  in  a  New  England  tool  firm. 
The  other  began  at  12,  picking  slate  in  a  Penn- 
sylvania coal  mine. 

The  first  is  now  the  President  of  a  non- 
unionized  machine  tool  plant.  He  is  the  new 
President  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers and  has  a  combined  pension  and  profit 
sharing  plan  which  keeps  his  employees  happy 
he  says.  "At  our  plant  everybody  does  a  full 
day's  job.   There's  no  feather  bedding." 

The  experience  of  the  other  man  pushed 
him  in  another  direction.  He  is  the  new  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America — 
a  unionist  for  60  years  and  former  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania.  After  his  father's 
death  in  the  mine  he  became  the  man  of  the 
house  at  16.  When  asked  what  turned  his  in- 
terest to  union  activities  he  grinned  and  said, 
"I  guess  us  kids  would  have  gotten  into  anything 
that  caused  the  companies  some  trouble." 


The  Wharton  School  Alumni  Society  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  gave  its  Gold 
Medal  of  Merit  to  George  Humphrey,  Chairman 
of  National  Steel  Corporation,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  The  citation  read,  "for  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  promotion  of  public 
understanding  of  business,  for  inspired  perform- 
ance in  industry  and  government,  and  for  his 
[personal  contribution  to  the  progress  of  Amer- 
ican business." 

In  speaking  of  the  challenge  of  the  Fabulous 
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Sixties,  Mr.  Humphrey  said  in  part,  "Our  popu- 
lation is  estimated  to  increase  by  33,000,000  more 
people.  They  will  all  be  consumers,  but  con- 
sumers are  not  necessarily  good  customers.  Un- 
less consumers  can  earn  and  pay  their  way,  their 
consumption  can  be  a  drag  on  the  economy 
instead  of  a  boon  to  public  progress  and  well- 
being.  .  .  .  This  means  that  the  sixties  will  make 
it  necessary  for  us  to  create  an  estimated  14,000,- 
000  new  jobs  to  support  this  great  increase  in 
our  population.  .  .  .  Today  a  job  that  can  pay 
competitive  wages  and  provide  a  decent  Amer- 
ican scale  of  living  requires  not  only  human 
hands  but  expensive  tools  to  work  with.  ...  A 
conservative  estimate  of  the  tools,  plant  and 
equipment  required  to  provide  each  single  job 
during  the  period  of  the  sixties  will  approximate 
Sio,ooo,  which  means  that  we  arc  facing  the 
staggering  problem  of  providing  one  hundred 
and  forty  billion  dollars  of  new  productive  in- 
vestment over  the  next  decade.  .  .  .  The  greatest 
single  problem  of  the  sixties  may  well  be  that  of 
providing  the  necessary  huge  investment  to  sup- 
ply the  modern  tools  and  equipment  to  make 
and  maintain  the  jobs  to  keep  our  growing 
population  competitively  employed." 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Mason,  Director  of  Person- 
nel and  Industrial  Relations,  Arthur  G.  McKee 
&  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  sent  us  a  reprint 
of  his  article  from  the  October  Personnel  Admin- 
istrator, which  describes  the  Personnel  Executive 
as  part  of  top  management.  We  extract  two 
paragraphs. 

"His  is  the  responsibility  of  explaining  com- 
pletely management  policies  to  company  per- 
sonnel. He  is  the  first  to  know  if  any  manage- 
ment decisions  are  unpopular  or  non-workable. 
He  must  be  able  to  complement  and  adjust  such 
management  policies  and,  when  necessary,  rec- 
ommend changes  in  them.  All  this  he  must  do, 
not  only  efficiently  but  delicately." 

"A  good  top  personnel  administrator  is  ob- 
jective, thinks  ahead,  anticipates  the  future, 
organizes  and  plans,  executes  and  carries 
through  on  his  responsibilities.  He  is  not  afraid 
to  assume  responsibility  and  full  authority  com- 
mensurate with  the  responsibility.    Yet,  having 


this  authority,  he  must  not  flaunt  it,  but  rather 
move  quietly  toward  the  predetermined  objec- 
tive." 

I  believe  all  personnel  people  will  agree  with 
these  quotations  especially  the  last  sentence  of 
each  paragraph. 


To     CELEBRATE     ITS     5OTH     ANNIVERSARY     the 

George  T.  Johnson  Company,  Medford,  Massa- 
chusetts, has  established  a  four  year  scholarship  j 
to  be  awarded  each  year  to  son  or  daughter  of  I 
a  New  England  janitor  or  custodian.  The  an- 
nouncement reads,  "The  George  T.  Johnson 
Company  Scholarship  was  established  in  1959 
to  celebrate  the  Company's  50th  year  of  incorpo- 
ration. We,  at  the  Johnson  Company,  feel  there 
are  far  too  many  outstanding  students  who  are 
deserving  of  a  college  education,  yet  cannot  go 
because  of  financial  reasons.  In  order  to  help 
these  students,  we  have  established  our  scholar- 
ship program.  At  the  same  time  it  gives  us  a 
chance  to  repay,  in  a  small  way,  our  friends  in 
the  field  of  sanitary  maintenance,  who  have 
made  our  steady  growth  possible." 


At  a  RECENT  MEETING  THE  WoMENs'  PER- 
SONNEL Group  of  Philadelphia  was  divided  after 
dinner  into  several  discussion  groups.  Our  sub- 
ject was  how  to  reward  the  outstanding  em- 
ployee. One  observation  was  that  we  spend 
about  95%  of  our  talking  time  in  conversation 
with  the  poorer  employees.  The  good  ones  are 
apt  to  be  overlooked.  It  was  suggested  that 
whereas,  reproofs  and  corrections  are  best  made 
in  private,  that  praise  for  outstanding  work 
should  be  given  the  deserving  one  in  front  of 
fellow  employees.  Genuine  appreciation  with 
accompanying  awards  of  time  off  or  bonuses 
seemed  to  work  well  in  all  the  personnel  de- 
partments represented. 

Just  a  reinforcement  of  the  principle  that 
every  one  needs  to  feel  important  and  have  his 
good  work  recognized. 


All  over  this  country  Foundations  are 
BEING  set  up  to  endow  various  experiments  in 
retirement  living.  A  notice  of  a  retirement  home, 
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Luearlara  Manor,  in  Brownsville,  Texas,  had 
made  us  wonder  whether  most  Personnel  Direc- 
tors have  lists  of  such  homes  which  they  use  in 


counselling  people  nearing  retirement.  We  would 
be  happy  to  hear  from  any  of  you  who  have 
such  lists. 


And  Now — Reader  to  Editor 


Mr.  W.  p.  Parsons,  Consultant,  Hi)iirly 
Employee  Compensation,  General  Electric  Com- 
pany writes, 

"I  read  with  interest  Mr.  Gene  Koprowski's 
article  'Job  Evaluation:  Tuxedo  for  an  Amoeba' 
in  the  January  issue  of  the  Personnel  Journal. 
He  sounds  like  the  chap  who  almost  jumped  in 
bed  with  a  snake.   It  was  a  narrow  escape." 

Mr.  Albert  Ramond  of  Albert  Ramond  and 
Associates,  Inc.,  in  his  address  before  the  Indus- 
trial Relations  Conference  of  the  Radio  Manu- 
facturers Association,  May  8,  1947,  stated  the 
case  of  Job  Evaluation  and  I  think  extremely 
well.  He  said, 

"As  far  as  basic  pay  is  concerned,  it  is 
generally  accepted  today  that  a  satisfactory  fair 
day's  pay  can  be  arrived  at  as  the  result  of  (a) 
previous  history,  (b)  collective  bargaining;  and 
(c)  job  evaluation.  These  are  accepted  practices 
which  are  giving  generally  acceptable  answers. 
That  docs  not  necessarily  mean  correct  answers 
since  they  are  still  subject  to  a  considerable 
degree  to  illogical,  sometimes  abusive,  economic 
or  political  power.  In  recent  years,  Job  Evalua- 
tion procedures  have  been  greatly  advertised  as 
a  means  of  determining  fair  basic  wages,  but 
the  whole  process  is  relative  rather  than  absolute. 
Job  Evaluation  is  predicated  on  existing  key  job 
rates,  or  by  the  relative  attributes  assigned  to 
given  jobs.  These  may  or  may  not  be  correct 
and  arc  quite  liable  to  change  from  time  to 
time.  Even  if  Job  Evaluation  does  furnish  fairly 
dependable  related  values  for  more  or  less  com- 
parable jobs,  there  is  no  known  way  to  ascertain 
with  certitude  the  money  value  to  be  com- 
manded by  risk  or  by  peculiar  living  conditions 
in  coal  mining,  or  by  the  monotony  and  mental 
strain  of  mass  production  line  work. 

"Hourly  wages  are,  therefore,  essentially  the 
result  of  bargaining,  past  or  present,  and  all  we 
can  hope  is  that  a  balance  of  values  has  been 
achieved  over  a  period  of  years,  which  makes  the 
wage   rate   fairly    representative   of   all   factors 


incorporated  in  or  surrounding  the  job.  This  is 
the  usual  assumption  in  the  most  acceptable  Job 
Evaluation  procedures." 


Mr.  Roy  O.  Chalk's  Article  (December 
Personnel  Journal)  has  brought  us  a  number 
of  letters.  B.  J.  Speroff,  Director  of  Industrial 
Relations,  Lithographers  and  Printers  National 
Association  Inc.  Chicago,  calls  attention  to  what 
he  calls  an  inaccuracy. 

"It  troubles  me  no  end  to  discover  some  men 
such  as  Roy  O.  Chalk  reflect  fuzzy,  discombobu- 
lated  notions  regarding  the  relationship  between 
merit  rating  and  job  evaluation.  While  one  can 
laud  his  views  about  abhorring  'things  static,' 
and  desiring  continued  improvement  in  his  or- 
ganization, I  certainly  doubt  his  organization  is 
so  fluid  or  dynamic  that  his  employees  'cannot  sit 
still  long  enough  for  their  jobs  to  be  evaluated.' 

"I  strongly  suspect  whoever  is  advising  Mr. 
Chalk  that  'an  evaluation  of  performance  ...  is 
at  variance  with  appraisal  of  job  content'  has 
sadly  led  him  astray.  Albeit  I  concur  that  per- 
sonal performance  evaluation  is  a  vital  and  in- 
digenous part  of  an  enlightened  personnel  pro- 
gram, performance  can  only  be  judged  against 
job-content  criteria.  The  essence  of  performance 
evaluation  is  determining  relatively  how  well  or 
ineptly  a  person  has  performed  against  some 
standards — tasks  or  functions  in  which  he  is 
daily  involved. 

"Without  belaboring  the  point  any  further  I 
should  like  to  make  this  elementary,  even  un- 
sophisticated, clarification  as  to  the  relationship 
and  difTerentiation  between  merit  rating  and  job 
evaluation.  Merit  rating  is  concerned  with  evalu- 
ating the  on-the-job  performance  of  an  employee 
against  sfsecific  criteria  or  standards.  Job  evalu- 
ation is  concerned  with  relationally  assessing  the 
nature  of  job-content  elements  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  fair  and  equitable  rate  struc- 
ture." 


Collective  Bargaining  Today 


By  Roger  D.  Borgeson 
Port  of  New  York  Authority 


To  SEASONED  OBSERVERS  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  The  past  year  has  been  a  year  of  crisis, 
reexamination  and  change  in  collective  bar- 
gaming  relationships  on  many  industrial  sectors 
throughouc  the  nation.  It  was  a  year  highlighted, 
of  course,  by  the  steel  industry  "crusade"  to 
achieve  fundamental  changes  in  the  employer- 
union  bargaining  relationship.  Failure  to  ac- 
complish this  mission  no  doubt  has  been  a  failure 
felt  'round  the  industrial  relations  world.  None- 
theless, historians  may  well  mark  the  start  of  the 
1960s  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  emphasis,  if  not 
a  new  era,  in  these  relationships. 

While  the  form  and  substance  of  this  meta- 
morphosis is  by  no  means  entirely  visible  or 
certain,  there  are  nonetheless  many  indications 
that  management's  attitude  towards  collective 
bargaining  is  undergoing  some  important 
changes.  And  as  these  changes  mature  they  may 
bring  about  new  approaches,  new  practices  and 
new  results  not  only  in  collective  bargaining,  but 
in  the  total  employer-union-employee  relation- 
ship. If  this  happens  we  can  expect  it  to  be 
accompanied  by  an  increasing  stress  and  strain 
in  union-management  relationships  throughout 
the  country,  an  increasing  incidence  of  crisis  and 
apparent  crisis,  an  increasing  participation  of 
government  in  the  resolution  of  these  crises. 

These  changes  hold  important  implications 
for  the  trade  union  movement,  for  employers, 
for  employees,  for  the  nation's  economy— in  fact, 
for  all  of  us.  They  deserve  continual  scrutiny 
and  realistic  appraisal.  To  be  properly  appraised 
it  is  important  at  the  outset  that  the  appraiser 
consider  the  historical  setting  from  which  these 
shifts  are  emerging. 

Historical  Perspective 

From  enactment  of  the  Wagner  Act  in  1935 
to  the  close  of  World  War  II,  the  major  thrust  of 


The  labor  picture  as  it  was  seen  in  Febru- 
ary by  a  keen  observer.  Is  collective 
bargaining  going  to  become  more  sophis- 
ticated? What  is  the  future  role  of  the 
federal  government?  What  are  some  of 
the  key  bargaining  situations  that  are 
coming  up? 


union  activity  lay  in  organizing  the  unorgan- 
ized. Membership  skyrocketed  from  a  low  of 
around  three  million  in  1933  to  over  fourteen 
million  by  1944.  It  was  the  organizing  disputes, 
more  than  contract  disputes,  which  caused  most 
of  the  real  contention  —  and  the  tragic  violence. 

During  World  War  II,  price  and  wage  con- 
trols, labor  shortages,  and  other  factors  contrib- 
uted to  an  enormous  and  largely  suppressed  de- 
mand for  higher  wages  and  other  economic 
benefits.  When  hostilities  drew  to  a  close  in 
1945,  this  demand  was  unleashed  at  the  very 
time  when  industry  was  focusing  its  energies 
more  upon  problems  of  reconversion  than  upon 
those  of  the  collective  bargaining  table.  Also,  it 
was  at  this  precise  time  that  the  "war  effort" 
psychology,  which  tended  to  restrain  both  em- 
ployers and  unions  from  using  their  respective 
economic  powers  against  each  other,  evaporated 
over  night. 

All  things  considered,  it  was  hardly  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  labor's  "ultimate  weapon"— 
the  strike — was  resorted  to  with  unprecedented 
economic  impact  in  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing World  War  II.  In  1944,  at  the  height  of 
the  war  effort,  according  to  records  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  nation  lost 
8,720,000  man-days  because  of  work  stoppages. 
This  represented  a  mere  .09%  of  the  estimated 
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total  working  time  of  all  workers,  and  averaged 
out  to  only  4.1  days  of  idleness  p)er  worker 
among  those  involved  in  the  stoppages.  Contrast 
this  with  the  record  for  1946  —  only  two  years 
later.  Work  stoppages  accounted  for  116,000,000 
man-days  of  idleness  (a  thirteen-fold  increase!), 
and  represented  1-43%  of  the  estimated  total 
working  time.  This  averaged  25.2  days  per 
worker  directly  involved.  The  point  of  friction 
in  these  disputes,  and  in  the  labor-management 
relationship,  had  changed,  however.  While  be- 
fore and  during  the  war  the  emphasis  was  on 
organizing,  it  now  was  on  the  classic  union  eco- 
nomic objective:  to  get  for  its  members  what 
trade  union  patriarch  Samuel  Gompers  put  most 
succinctly  —  to  get  "more  and  more." 

Since  1945,  the  overriding  collective  bar- 
gaining pattern  in  this  country  (with  some 
notable  exceptions)  has  been  for  management 
to  raise  wages,  to  establish  and  liberalize  an  ever- 
increasing  variety  of  benefit  programs,  to  accept 
new  restrictions  on  changing  work  methods  and 
management  of  employees,  to  broaden  the  base 
and  subject  matter  for  collective  bargaining.  In 
this  period,  the  basic  question  in  most  collective 
negotiations  has  been  "How  much  will  the  man- 
agement give."*"  Only  in  the  exceptional  case  has 
there  been  a  serious  question  about  the  union 
giving  up  anything.  In  most  cases  what  manage- 
ment has  given  has  outstripped  increases  in  em- 
ployee rate  of  output,  thereby  providing  one 
"cause"  (or  "excuse,"  depending  upon  where 
you  sit)  for  raising  prices. 

In  contrast  with  this  experience  in  the  bar- 
gaining arena  has  been  the  exp)erience  of  most 
unions  in  organizing  efforts.  Increases  in  union 
membership  since  World  War  II  have  barely 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  total  labor 
force.  Statistics  on  union  membership  are  no- 
toriously unrehable.  The  best  available  evidence, 
however,  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, shows  that  the  number  of  dues-paying 
members  of  national  and  international  unions  in 
the  U.S.  went  from  about  fourteen  million  in 
1944  to  about  seventeen  million  in  1958.  How- 
ever, in  each  of  these  years  such  union  members 
constituted  the  same  percentage  —  about  34%  — 


of   all   nonagricultural   employees   then    in   the 
labor  force. 

The  crucial  questions  are:  Will  these  pat- 
terns be  undergoing  significant  change  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead?  And  if  so,  how  will 
this  affect  the  collective  bargaining  institution 
and  the  economy .'' 

New  Forces  at  Play 

In  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  increas- 
ingly dominant  factors  have  emerged  to  create  a 
new  labor  relations  climate  in  many  companies 
and  in  most  highly  unionized  industries.  These 
factors  have  produced  a  state  of  affairs  in  which 
employers,  unions,  government  ofificials,  arbi- 
trators and  academicians  are  reappraising  the 
more  or  less  accepted  dogmas  of  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Conspicuous  among  such  factors  arc  these: 

1.  A  handful  of  key  industries  have  become 
increasingly  important  as  collective  bargaining 
pattern-setters  for  our  entire  economy.  These 
industries  include  steel,  autos,  rubber,  electric 
equipment,  and  several  others.  Although  less 
than  half  of  all  workers  protected  by  law  in  their 
right  to  organize  have  in  fact  joined  unions, 
these  pattern-setting  industries  are  highly  or- 
ganized into  unions  with  imaginative  and  re- 
sourceful leaders,  and  the  agreements  they  reach 
have  a  pervasive  influence  on  both  unionized 
and  non-unionized  segments  of  the  economy. 

2.  Aside  from  the  indirect  influence  of  pat- 
tern-setting industries,  collective  bargaining  in 
many  segments  of  the  economy  is  being  di- 
rectly affected  by  changes  in  the  bargaining 
structure  itself.  As  employers  collaborate  with 
each  other  to  an  increasing  extent  on  regional 
and  industry  bases,  as  unions  occupying  related 
fields  move  towards  closer  cooperation,  bargain- 
ing units  become  larger  and  an  increasing  cen- 
tralization of  the  bargaining  function  follows. 
This  trend,  in  turn,  tends  to  raise  the  level  of 
sophistication  on  both  sides  of  the  bargaining  ta- 
ble. Several  skilled  commentators  on  the  labor 
relations  scene  have  said  they  envision  that  from 
this  process  collective  bargaining  will  gradually 
develop  into  a  "battle  of  the  experts,"  with  pla- 
toons of  professionals  on  each  side  who  will 
move    ever    forward    in    fact-finding    ventures. 
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There  seems  to  be  a  fair  prospect  that  this  will 
happen.  But  there  are  a  number  of  labor  rela- 
tions practitioners  who  are  inclined  to  believe 
the  days  of  the  table  pounder  are  by  no  means 
entirely  over. 

3.  The  leadership  in  many  areas  of  the 
union  movement  is  feeling  a  new  and  self-con- 
scious defensiveness,  stemming  from  public 
criticism  engendered  by  congressional  disclosures 
of  malpractices,  and  culminating  in  the  major 
labor  reform  legislation  passed  by  the  Congress 
last  fall.  However,  the  focus  of  these  disclosures, 
and  of  the  resulting  hostile  public  opinion,  has 
been  primarily  upon  internal  union  affairs  rather 
than  upon  the  employer-union  relationship.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  has  been  anything  but  a  diminu- 
tion of  union  demands  at  the  bargaining  table. 

4.  The  union  movement  is  continuing  to  be 
enervated  by  serious  internal  stresses  and  strains. 
These  power  struggles  occur  among  interna- 
tional unions  over  jurisdictional  matters,  be- 
tween international  unions  and  their  locals,  be- 
tween top  AFL-CIO  leaders  and  some  interna- 
tional unions,  among  certain  union  leaders  who 
have  personal  feuds  going,  and  between  rival 
factions  in  many  locals  throughout  the  country. 
Vivid  evidence  of  these  struggles  developed  dra- 
matically as  recently  as  February  of  this  year  at 
the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  meeting,  when 
the  historic  controversy  between  industrial  and 
craft  unions  over  maintenance  work  once  again 
reared  its  head.  All  this  has  a  debilitating  effect 
on  the  total  union  movement.  However,  it  also 
tends  to  nurture  aggressiveness  towards  em- 
ployers among  union  leaders  who  feel  the  hot 
breath  of  competition  for  the  loyalty  of  their 
members. 

5.  The  historically  limited  concept  of  the 
substantive  areas  subject  to  collective  bargaining 
has  been  steadily  expanding  — and  appears 
headed  in  the  direction  of  directly  or  indirectly 
encompassing  virtually  every  facet  of  manage- 
ment activity.  Employee  insurance  programs, 
pensions,  profit-sharing,  supplementary  unem- 
ployment benefits  are  some  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining matters  which  not  many  years  ago  were 
treated  outside  of  the  realm  of  employer-union 


relationships.  Employee  benefit  programs  are 
accounting  for  an  ever-increasing  proportion  of 
total  employment  costs;  and  have  reached  the 
point  in  many  industries  where  it  is  misleading 
to  think  of  remuneration  in  terms  of  wages  only. 
This  trend,  of  course,  has  multiplied  the  re- 
quirements for  contact,  and  hence  the  opportu- 
nities for  friction,  in  the  labor-management  re- 
lationship. 

6.  Culminating  several  years  of  investiga- 
tion and  disclosure  of  corruption  in  some  union 
circles  and  in  certain  labor-management  rela- 
tionships, the  United  States  Congress  passed  the 
so-called  Landrum-Griffin  Act  during  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  1959  session.  This  is  the  first 
major  piece  of  labor  legislation  since  enactment 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  1947.  While  in  cer- 
tain respects  it  will  apparently  strengthen  the 
bargaining  position  of  unions,  the  fact  is  that  its 
main  effect  is  to  impose  a  wide  variety  of  new 
requirements  upon  unions,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  their  internal  affairs.  To  those  em- 
ployers and  organizations  who  have  been  com- 
plaining that  Congress  is  dominated  in  labor 
affairs  by  the  unions,  it  should  be  surprising  that 
this  legislation  was  approved  despite  the  vocif- 
erous objections  of  organized  labor,  and  despite 
the  seeming  great  success  of  union  political  ac- 
tivity in  the  1958  Congressional  electbns.  What 
effect  this  legislation  will  actually  have  on  the 
conduct  of  union  affairs  remains  to  be  seen; 
however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  sig- 
nificantly altered  the  legal  framework  of  union 
operations  and  employer-union-employee  rela- 
tions. It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  mainte- 
nance of  minimum  standards  of  democracy  and 
honesty  in  trade  unions— however  desirable  this 
may  be— does  not  necessarily  improve  the  pros- 
pects for  labor  peace. 

7.  A  series  of  major  labor  disputes  in  in- 
dustries vital  to  the  national  economy  have  raised 
but  not  answered  some  basic  questions  about  the 
role  of  government  in  resolving  these  disputes, 
and  indeed  about  the  impact  of  multi-employer 
bargaining  itself.  In  recent  months  we  have  seen 
major  disputes  occur  in  the  steel  industry,  in 
stevedoring,  in  railroading,  to  name  just  three- 
Public  officials  are  pondering  on  the  adequacy 
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of  existing  mechanisms  for  government  partici- 
pation in  resolving  these  disputes.  The  question 
is,  what  is  the  proper  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  encouraging  or  requiring  the  resolution 
of  major  labor  disputes  in  basic  industries  on 
terms  consistent  with  national  economic  policy  ? 
8.  Many  industries  are  on  the  threshold  of 
important  technological  advances  in  the  way 
they  do  business.  These  advances  hold  extremely 
important  implications  for  the  employees  in 
these  industries  and  for  the  unions  which  repre- 
sent them.  They  hold  out  the  potential  of  an 
accelerating  increase  in  employee  productivity, 
and  corresponding  reduction  of  costs.  But  they 
also  pose  serious  problems  of  employment  secur- 
ity. To  an  increasing  extent  employers  and 
unions  are  occupied  with  attempting  to  reconcile 
the  conflicts  —  both  real  and  illusory  —  between 
the  need  of  industry  to  take  advantage  of  tech- 
''  nological  and  work  methods  improvements,  and 
the  need  of  employees  for  employment  security. 
It  is  all  of  these  factors,  and  no  doubt  there 
are  others,  which  have  caused  both  participants 
and  observers  on  the  labor  relations  scene  to 
t.ike  a  new  look  at  many  aspects  of  the  labor- 
management  relationship.  And  one  conspicuous 
instance  of  action  based  on  this  reappraisal  is  the 
changed  posture  of  management  at  many  bar- 
gaining tables  throughout  the  nation. 

Management  Reexamines 
Collective  Bargaining 

Employers  in  the  pattern-setting  industries 
and  elsewhere  have  been  taking  a  fresh  look  at 
their  collective  bargaining  experience  since  the 
close  of  World  War  II.  This  process  has  caused 
many  managements  to  reach  some  illuminating, 
though,  as  yet,  not  entirely  certain,  conclusions. 
They  have  discovered  that  collective  bargaining, 
in  its  broader  sense,  is  something  more  than  a 
naked  power  struggle;  that  it  is  a  quasi-politi- 
cal, quasi-psychological,  continuous  relationship 
which  requires  continuous  attention.  They  have 
learned  that  it  is  fatal  to  be  under-prepared  and 
over-frightened  in  dealing  with  unions.  They 
have  learned  that  bargaining  is  a  subtle,  prag- 
matic business;  that  reason  can  often  be  expected 


to  give  way  to  emotion;  that  the  whole  process 
is  far  from  being  an  entirely  rational  one.  And 
most  important  of  all,  they  have  learned  that 
failure  to  understand  these  things  can  be  "costly" 
to  the  employer  —  both  in  terms  of  employment 
costs  which  increase  faster  than  productivity, 
and  in  terms  of  a  continually  expanding  role 
of  labor  organizations  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business. 

The  message  which  emerges  from  all  this 
with  increasing  c'arity,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
of  these  managements,  is  that  in  collective  bar- 
gaining it  doesn't  necessarily  pay  to  be  a  "nice 
guy";  that  some  things  are  worse  than  taking  a 
strike.  These  employers  are  convinced  the  tra- 
dition must  be  stemmed  of  automatically  giving 
"more  and  more"  in  the  way  of  economic  bene- 
fits at  each  new  negotiation — and  receiving  noth- 
ing in  return,  such  as  increased  flexibility  in 
managing  the  labor  force.  In  looking  at  bargain- 
ing strategy,  many  of  these  companies  now  are 
beginning  to  doubt  the  desirability  of  long-term 
contracts,  cost-of-living  escalator  clauses,  attempts 
to  tie  wage  increases  to  productivity  increases. 
Until  very  recently  these  notions  have  enjoyed 
acceptance,  if  not  always  approval,  among  large 
segments  of  industry. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  dominant  theme  at  the 
talking  level  among  labor  relations  executives  in 
these  companies  has  been  "It's  time  to  get 
tough." 

Evidence  of  these  shifts  exists  in  many  quar- 
ters during  the  past  two  years.  A  few  of  the 
notable  examples  are: 

The  auto  industry  in  1958  acted  with  a  more 
united  and  resolute  front  than  in  earlier  years, 
and  took  advantage  of  the  economic  recession 
to  reach  a  comparatively  modest  settlement  for 
that  industry.  For  the  first  time  since  the  close 
of  World  War  II,  a  major  settlement  in  this  in- 
dustry failed  to  establish  a  significant  new  prin- 
ciple of  benefits.  This  is  not  to  say,  however, 
that  the  three  year  agreement  reached  could  be 
fairly  characterized  as  "non-inflationary." 

General  Electric  Company,  confronted  in 
late  1958  by  an  "employment  security"  rcopener 
clause  in  mid-term  of  a  five-year  contract,  made 
an  oflfer  which  the  union  rejected.  The  manage- 
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ment  stuck  to  its  rejected  offer,  however,  and 
then  enjoyed  the  rare  experience  of  witnessing 
the  majority  of  their  employees  vote  "no"  in  sev- 
eral strike  votes. 

The  "Big  Four"  in  the  rubber  manufactur- 
ing industry  cooperated  during  1959  negotiations 
and  resisted  union  demands  with  greater  re- 
solve and  success  than  theretofore. 

Settlements  reached  in  the  oil  industry  have 
reflected  a  new  order  of  cooperation  among  top 
executives  in  this  industry  and  were  compara- 
tively favorable  to  the  companies. 

Six  major  airlines  entered  into  a  "share-the- 
strike-losses"  agreement  to  minimize  the  effect  of 
union  "whip-saw"  tactics  in  this  industry.  The 
results  on  the  bargaining  front  have  apparently 
satisfied  management  because  the  initial  agree- 
ment, signed  in  1958,  was  renewed  by  all  parties 
when  it  expired.  Similar  arrangements  have  been 
made  by  the  railroad  industry,  and  reportedly 
exist  on  an  unpublicized  basis  in  other  industries 
as  well. 

The  Steel  Dispute 

Clearly,  however,  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  management  attempting  to  translate  its 
new  attitude  towards  collective  bargaining  into 
new  action  has  been  the  strategy  and  tactics  of 
the  employers  during  the  protracted  and  costly 
steel  industry  dispute  last  year. 

With  the  infinite  advantage  of  hindsight  it 
is  possible  to  see  points  in  the  conduct  of  nego- 
tiations where  mistakes  may  have  been  made  by 
those  determining  the  companies'  strategy.  Like- 
wise, it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  industry  did 
not  accomplish  anything  close  to  the  objectives 
it  apparently  had  set  —  that  indeed  there  were 
many  "losers"  and  no  real  "winners"  in  this  dis- 
pute. Furthermore,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  negotiations  assumed  a  symbolic  impor- 
tance to  many  managements  throughout  the 
country.  Because  of  this,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  failure  of  the  steel  employers  to  achieve 
a  dramatic  victory  has  dampened  the  ardor  for 
collective  bargaining  toughness  in  many  quar- 
ters. Nonetheless,  this  dispute  may  well  sym- 
bolize the  start  of  a  new  tenacity  in  labor  rela- 
tions.  It  could  be  a  serious  mistake  to  conclude 


that  the  steel  industry  experience  has  caused  em- 
ployers everywhere  to  throw  up  their  hands  in 
despair. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  detail  the  chronol- 
ogy of  events  in  this  dispute.  In  general  terms, 
however,  the  pivotal  issues  boiled  down  to  two— 
(i)  the  "wages — prices — inflation"  question  and 
(2)  the  "work  rules"  question.  Underlying  these 
issues,  however,  was  a  more  fundamental  propo- 
sition of  almost  philosophical  proportions.  And 
it  is  this  proposition  which  the  industry  ap- 
proached with  a  truly  extraordinary  sense  of 
determination.  The  steel  industry  sought  to  seize 
the  initiative  in  collective  bargaining  which  it 
had  largely  lost  over  the  past  ten  years.  It  sought 
to  do  this  in  one  bite.  It  tried  to  alter  the  col- 
lective bargaining  framework  from  "How  much 
will  the  management  give"  to  a  give-and-take 
situation.  This  mission  became  so  important  that 
it  passed  up  what  appeared  to  be  good  opportu- 
nities to  reach  a  reasonable  wage  settlement  at 
more  than  one  point  during  the  dispute. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  the  settle- 
ment of  the  employers  is  well  known  to  news- 
paper readers  everywhere.  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Roger  M. 
Blough,  during  a  noteworthy  television  inter- 
view just  after  the  settlement  was  reached  on 
January  4th,  described  the  agreement  as  forced 
by  "circumstances"  and  constituting  a  continua- 
tion of  "the  inflationary  wage-price  spiral.  .  .  ." 
He  noted,  however,  that  the  settlement  was 
better,  from  the  employers'  standpoint,  than 
those  reached  in  the  past  twenty  years.  This 
judgment  is  based  upon  his  statement  that  dur- 
ing this  period  employment  costs  per  man-hour 
have  been  rising  four  times  as  fast  as  the  rise  in 
steel  shipments  per  man-hour;  but  that  under  the 
new  contract  such  costs  will  be  going  up  "a  little 
less  than  twice  as  fast." 

The  experience  in  this  industry  so  far  has 
certainly  not  been  a  success  story,  from  the  em- 
ployer's viewpoint,  on  how  to  gain  the  initiative 
in  labor  relations.  One  of  America's  top  report- 
ers, A.  H.  Raskin  of  the  New  York  Times,  lived 
with  the  steel  dispute  from  start  to  finish.  He 
summed  up  the  resolution  this  way:  "The  steel 
settlement  marked  a  rout  for  the  major  com- 
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panics  in  what  they  considered  a  crusade  to  re- 
establish the  lost  prerogatives  of  management." 
No  doubt  the  battle  was  lost,  insofar  as  the  com- 
panies were  concerned.  And  no  doubt  this  means 
in  some  employer  quarters  new  courage  is  giving 
way  to  old  cynicism. 

The  Outlook^ 

The  point  is,  however,  that  one  set-back, 
however  severe,  has  not  necessarily  killed  the 
idea.  Isn't  there  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
underlying  objective  in  the  steel  "crusade"  is  by 
no  means  dead,  in  this  industry  or  in  other  in- 
dustries throughout  the  country? 

There  are  some  valuable  lessons,  in  fact, 
which  can  be  learned  from  the  steel  experience. 
It  suggests  the  desirability,  for  example,  of  fol- 
lowing a  course  of  persistent  gradualism  when 
trying  to  reverse  an  entire  tradition  of  bargain- 
ing practices.  It  suggests  the  importance  of  tak- 
ing into  account  the  public  relations  effect  of 
comparatively  high  profits  when  planning  a 
"tough"  bargaining  strategy.  It  shows  that  vig- 
orous bargaining  positions  are  more  successful 
than  rigid  bargaining  positions.  It  shows  the 
importance  of  avoiding  tactics  which  can  only 
have  the  effect  of  strengthening  rank-and-file 
support  of  the  union's  leadership. 

There  is  still  a  good  prospect  that  some 
employers  will  be  taking  an  increasingly  aggres- 
sive bargaining  stance  in  the  years  ahead.  A 
number  of  key  negotiations  are  now  in  progress 
or  will  be  coming  up  in  the  months  immediately 
ahead.  By  following  them  closely  it  should  be 
possible  to  determine  whether  management's 
"new  look"  at  the  bargaining  table  was  short- 
lived bravado  or  is  something  which  is  there  to 
stay. 

Here  are  some  of  the  key  bargaining  situa- 
tions which  are  now  in  progress  or  lie  directly 
ahead : 

(a)  Railroad  industry  versus  the  operating 
and  non-operating  railroad  brotherhoods.  At  the 
time  of  writing  these  critical  negotiations  have 
been  under  way  for  several  months,  with  few 
signs  of  settlement  of  the  important  issues. 

(b)  Aircraft  manufacturing  and  supporting 
industries  versus  the  United  Auto  Workers  and 


the  International  Association  of  Machinists, 
where  most  current  contracts  arc  expiring  be- 
tween April  and  June. 

(c)  Pulp  and  paper  rrwinufacturers  on  the 
West  Coast  versus  paper  workers'  unions,  where 
present  agreements  end  in  May. 

(d)  Apparel  industry  versus  the  Ladies'  Gar- 
ment Workers  and  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers,  where  contracts  will  terminate  in  May, 
June  and  December. 

(e)  General  Electric  Company  and  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Corporation  versus  the  Inter- 
national Union  of  Electrical  Workers,  with 
present  agreements  ending  in  October. 

(f)  Airlines  versus  the  Transport  Workers' 
Union  and  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, where  contracts  expire  in  September, 
October,  and  December. 

(g)  Rubber  industry  versus  the  Rubber 
Workers'  Union,  where  present  contract  permits 
renegotiation  of  wages  at  any  time  during  i960. 

(h)  Trucking  industry  versus  the  Team- 
sters in  various  places  throughout  the  country, 
including  notably  the  New  York  City  area  in 
August  and  Chicago  in  December. 

If  these  and  other  negotiations  do  show  a 
hardening  of  management  attitudes,  an  increas- 
ing aggressiveness  of  management  actions,  what 
does  all  this  portend  for  trade  unionism,  for  em- 
ployers, for  the  economy?  The  implications  are 
undoubtedly  profound  and  numerous.  Many  of 
them  are  also  very  uncertain  at  this  time. 

However,  there  is  perhaps  one  implication 
that  is  clear.  For  many  years,  alarmists  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  union  relations  in  this 
country  have  been  characterized  by  a  relatively 
high  level  of  stability,  a  relatively  infrequent  re- 
sort to  the  extremes  of  strike  action  and  lock- 
outs. There  are  important  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy where  this  has  not  been  true,  of  course. 
However,  these  segments  are  in  the  distinct, 
though  well-publicized,  minority,  Thus,  since 
IQ46  the  per  cent  of  estimated  total  working  time 
of  all  workers  which  was  lost  each  year  because 
of  work  stoppages  has  fluctuated  between  .14% 
and  .7%.  A  look  at  1959  shows  in  the  entire 
nation  there  were  3,900  work  stoppages  involv- 
ing 1,850,000  workers  (about  one  out  of  every 
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ten  union  members),  and  producing  68  million 
man-days  lost.  Interestingly,  the  steel  strike  ac- 
counted for  about  three-fifths  of  all  man-days 
lost. 

The  most  visible  implication  of  the  chang- 
ing character  of  union-employer  relationships  is 
that  this  record  of  comparative  peace  and  sta- 
bility is  likely  to  change.  There  is  a  good  chance 
of  increased  strike  activity  and  disruption  to 
commerce  in  many  industries  in  the  years 
ahead.  This  is  particularly  likely  to  happen  in 
industries  where  there  is  real  opportunity  for 
increasing  productivity  through  the  introduction 
of  automatic  equipment  and  streamlined  work 
methods.  As  employers  attempt  to  move  for- 
ward on  this  front  they  create  both  the  appear- 
ance and  the  reality  of  jeopardizing  employees' 
jobs. 

There  have  been  many  good  examples  dur- 
ing the  past  year  of  this  automation  issue,  and 
the  labor-management  strains  it  creates.  Cer- 
tainly one  outstanding  instance  has  been  the 
longshore  industry  on  both  the  East  and  West 
Coasts.  In  both  the  West  Coast  negotiations 
(which  were  concluded  early  last  summer)  and 
the  East  Coast  negotiations  (which  finally  pro- 
duced a  settlement  in  early  December)  there 
were  many  disagreements  between  the  parties 
but  reportedly  only  one  really  serious  issue.  That 
issue  involved  automation  (in  the  broad  sense  of 
this  term) — and  particularly  focused  on  so-called 
"containerization." 

In  dispute,  for  example,  was  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  longshoremen  would  handle  gen- 
eral cargo  which  had  been  packed  into  giant 
containers  before  reaching  the  piers.  Using  this 
technique  can  reduce  general  cargo-handling 
costs  substantially,  largely  because  the  longshore 
man-hours  of  labor  actually  needed  is  only  a 
small  fraction  of  that  needed  for  cargo  handled 
in  traditional  ways.  The  solution  on  both  the 
West  and  the  East  Coast  apparently  obligates 
longshoremen  to  handle  containerized  cargoes 
—but,  of  course,  the  employers  must  pay  a  price. 
On  the  West  Coast  a  $1,500,000  automation  fund 
was  established.  Terms  of  distribution:  still  un- 
decided. On  the  East  Coast  a  "royalty"  scheme 
was  agreed  to.  Terms  of  contribution  as  well  as 


distribution:  still  undecided. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  tell  just  what  effect 
these  compromise  setdements  in  the  longshore 
industry  will  have,  in  terms  of  facilitating  tech- 
nological advance.  Neither  were  arrived  at 
easily.  On  the  East  Coast,  agreement  was 
reached  only  after  a  strike  which  was  forcibly 
ended  by  a  Taft-Hartley  Act  injunction.  No  ul- 
timate solution  to  the  automation  problem  is 
apparent  in  either  agreement.  It  would  certainly 
be  a  serious  miscalculation  to  think  the  difficult 
dilemmas  posed  by  the  impact  of  technological 
advances  in  cargo  handling  on  employment  se- 
curity of  longshoremen  have  been  resolved.  The 
fact  is  essential  resolution  of  the  issues  has  been 
in  large  part  postponed. 

A  ground  swell  of  new  "toughness"  in  labor 
relations  is  definitely  discernible  in  the  attitudes 
and  actions  of  many  managements  across  the 
country.  It  is  unUkely  that  this  ground  swell 
will  be  entirely  squelched  by  the  steel  industry 
experience.  Furthermore,  it  is  occurring  at  the 
very  time  when  industry's  entry  into  the  auto- 
mation era  is  posing  increasingly  substantial  and 
serious  employment  security  problems  —  prob- 
lems which  have  deep  historic  roots  in  the  trade 
union  movement,  which  have  sharp  emotional 
overtones. 

All  this  means  there  is  a  good  prospect  of 
more  haggling  and  less  harmony  on  the  labor 
relations  front  in  the  years  immediately  ahead. 


William  R.  Spriegel,  Professor  of  Man- 
agement, University  of  Texas,  has  con- 
tributed many  valuable  articles  to  the 
Personnel  Journal. 

In  October  1959  the  University  pub- 
lished a  1958  survey  of  Personnel  Prac- 
tices in  Department  Stores  which  he  wrote. 
A  comparison  is  made  with  surveys  made 
in  1956  and  1957.  Some  of  the  topics 
covered  are.  Use  of  Employment  Tests, 
Training,  Vacation- With-Pay  Policies, 
Employee  Services  and  Benefits  and  Em- 
ployee Representation.  The  67-page  book- 
let sells  for  ^1.00 — Bureau  of  Business 
Research,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin. 


Automation  and 
Personnel  Inventory 


THE  search  continues  for  better  methods  to 
locate  and  select  personnel  for  specialized 
jobs  in  industry.  Manual  sorting  through 
myriads  of  data  often  reveals  a  number  of  pos- 
sible candidates  but  leaves  the  Ungering  sus- 
picion in  the  minds  of  those  making  the  selection 
that  a  vital  candidate  has  been  overlooked  who 
might  have  been  chosen  for  the  position  had  his 
existence  only  been  known. 

Until  quite  recently  lists  of  candidates  for 
salaried  positions  at  Lockheed  Missiles  and 
Space  Division  (LMSD)  at  Sunnyvale,  Califor- 
nia, were  generated  by  requesting  the  names  of 
qualified  employees  within  a  department,  notify- 
ing other  Lockheed  Divisions  of  the  opening, 
,  considering  individuals  who  had  current  trans- 
fer requests  on  file,  and  reviewing  qualified  out- 
side applicants. 

The  number  and  quality  of  the  panel  of 
candidates  was  usually  a  function  of  the  time 
which  the  Management  Selection  and  Develop- 
ment Unit  had  available  to  devote  to  this  par- 
ticular opening.  The  problem  was  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  LMSD  was  growing  at  an  ex- 
plosive rate  and  managers  knew  the  experience 
and  capabilities  of  very  few  emloyees  outside  of 
their  own  small  areas. 

A  list  of  skills  of  some  of  the  salaried  per- 
sonnel at  LMSD,  obtained  by  a  questionnaire, 
provided  an  additional  method  for  locating  can- 
didates. However,  this  report  listed  employees 
by  first  skill  only  and  the  information  was  in 
coded  form  which  made  it  difficult  to  use. 

Thus,  there  was  the  realization  that  the 
company  was  not  fully  meeting  its  stated  objec- 
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Seven  thousand  men  and  women  were 
given  a  Skills  Inventory  to  fill  out.  The 
resulting  information  was  transferred  to 
magnetic  tape  which  the  IBM  computer 
on  "down-time"  used  in  selecting  candi- 
dates for  specific  openings. 


tive  of  reviewing  the  most  qualified  candidates 
for  key  openings. 

In  order  to  obviate  this  situation,  top  man- 
agement assigned  to  Management  Selection  the 
task  of  reviewing  existing  methods  and  proce- 
dures and  then  developing  and  instituting  a  sys- 
tem by  which  the  skills  of  the  heterogeneous 
population  of  LMSD  salaried  personnel,  many 
recently  acquired,  could  be  rapidly  reviewed. 
Such  a  program  would  require  the  cataloging, 
tabulating,  recording  and  re-identification  of 
over  seven  thousand  salaried  employees.  These 
circumstances  therefore  made  it  mandatory  to 
automate. 

Basic  Information 

The  first  step  in  implementing  this  objective 
was  to  develop  new,  up-to-date  biographical  in- 
formation on  everyone  in  the  salaried  work 
force.  A  number  of  systems  and  formats  were 
reviewed.  Finally,  it  was  decided  that  a  list  of 
general,  functionally  stated  experience  special- 
ties, listed  under  general  categories,  would  pro- 
vide the  best  type  of  classification. 

"Experts"  in  each  field  were  interviewed  and 
lists  of  specialties  were  created.    The  complete 
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list  of  these  was  then  sent  to  managers  and  other 
experienced  personnel  on  a  "pilot  study"  basis 
for  comments  and  necessary  additions.  The  final 
list  contained  420  experience  specialties  divided 
into  thirty-five  major  groups,  e.g.:  Accounting 
and  Finance,  Astronautical  Engineering,  Assem- 
bly, etc.  The  specialties  did  not  necessarily  cor- 
respond to  occupational  titles  or  LMSD  organi- 
zational structure.  Also,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  separate  such  areas  as  scientific,  administra- 
tive, technical  and  engineering  except  as  they  fell 
into  specific  major  groupings.  Only  functions 
which  were  currently  being  performed  by  sal- 
aried employees  at  LMSD  or  were  anticipated  as 
critical  skills  in  the  future  were  listed. 

Lists  of  academic  majors,  degrees,  foreign 
languages  and  critical  special  skills  were  also 
compiled. 

From  these  hsts  a  Salaried  Skills  Inventory 
form  was  prepared  and  printed.  This  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  over  seven  thousand  salaried 
men  and  women  currently  employed  at  LMSD. 

Each  salaried  employee  was  asked  to  list  up 
to  a  maximum  of  twelve  experience  specialties  in 
rank  order  in  which  he  had  a  minimum  of  one 
year  of  work  experience.  He  was  also  allowed 
to  record  up  to  a  maximum  of  three  preference 
specialties,  four  academic  majors  and  degrees, 
three  foreign  languages  and  five  additional  skills. 
Another  section  permitted  him  to  check  his 
availability  for  positions  in  various  geographical 
locations. 

One  novel  feature  involved  the  method  the 
employee  used  to  record  this  information.  The 
experience  specialties,  majors,  degrees,  foreign 
languages  and  special  skills  listed  inside  the  form 
all  had  corresponding  numerical  or  alphabetical 
codes.  The  instructions  advised  the  employee  to 
list  the  codes  which  corresponded  to  his  skills  in 
the  designated  spaces  on  the  Summary  Sheet  on 
the  back  of  the  form.  He  also  listed  his  name, 
employee  number,  date  of  birth  and  other  per- 
sonal information  on  this  page.  It  was  then  pos- 
sible to  make  a  rapid  visual  check  of  this  one 
page  for  completeness  after  it  was  returned  to 
the  Management  Selection  Unit  and  then  submit 
it  directly  to  the  tabulating  organization  for  key 
punching.    This  eliminated  a  large  amount  of 


clerical  time  usually  involved  in  handling  sep- 
arate transmittal  sheets. 

The  yog  Program 

In  parallel  with  the  development  of  the  In- 
ventory, the  Integrated  Data  Programming  staff 
of  the  Computer  Services  organization  was  de- 
veloping a  program  for  the  IBM  709  high-speed 
computer.  These  electronic  computers  are  pri- 
marily used  at  LMSD  for  scientific  and  engi- 
neering problems.  However,  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  "down  time"  available  especially  dur- 
ing the  swing  and  graveyard  shifts  when  short 
administrative  type  problems  may  be  run. 

Based  upon  the  Management  Selection 
Unit's  requirements  the  program  was  written  to 
include  twenty  sort  factors,  which  are  criteria 
utilized  by  the  computer  for  sorting  out  quali- 
fied candidates.  Sorts  can  be  made  on  any  one 
or  combination  of  the  following: 

1.  Experience   Specialties — individually   or 
in  blocks 

2.  Preference  Specialties  —  individually  or 
in  blocks 

3.  Academic  Majors 

4.  Degrees 

5.  Years  of  Education— minimum 

6.  Special  Skills 

7.  Language  Proficiency 

8.  Specific  Occupations— individually  or  in 
blocks 

9.  Organization  or  Facility 

10.  Salary  Grade— minimum  and  maximum 

11.  Salary   (dollars  per  week)  —  minimum 
and  maximum 

12.  Time  in  Supervision — minimum 

13.  Total  Mental  Ability  (test  score)— mini- 
mum and  maximum 

14.  Seniority  Date— minimum 

15.  Date  of  Birth —  minimum   and   maxi- 
mum 

:6.    Availability    for    Positions    in    Various 
Geographical  Areas 

17.  Sex 

18.  Number  of  Dependents— minimum  and 
maximum 

19.  Security  Classification— minimum 

20.  Physical  Limitations — reject  factor 
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Data  Input 

As  previously  mentioned,  after  each  Salaried 
Skills  Inventory  was  completed  by  the  employee 
it  was  forwarded  to  the  Management  Selection 
Unit.  There  it  was  checked  for  completeness 
and  correct  coding  and  then  sent  to  the  tabulat- 
ing group  for  key  punching.  The  information 
from  the  Inventory  and  data  from  other  sources 
were  punched  on  regular  IBM  eighty  column 
cards.  It  was  necessary  to  prepare  four  cards  for 
each  individual  with  the  employee  number  be- 
mg  the  constant  reference  source  for  each  of  the 
tour  cards. 

When  the  cards  were  all  completed  the  en- 
tire deck  was  sent  to  Computer  Services  and  the 
(l.ua  were  transferred  from  the  cards  onto  a 
magnetic  tape.  This  tape  became  the  primary 
source  for  the  machine  to  review  when  selecting 
candidates  for  specific  openings. 

Output  Information 

The  program  was  designed  10  group  the  86 
possible  items  of  information  about  each  em- 
ployee into  blocks  for  display  purposes.  A  title 
and  seven  blocks  of  information  appear  in  the 
following  order: 

Title  (first  page  only) 

Problem  number 

Tide  of  problem 

Date 

Requestor's  name 

Organization 

Building 

Facility 

Plant  phone  extension 
Block  I 

Employee  number 

Name 

Facihty 

Organization 

Seniority 

Salary  grade 

Occupational  code 

Date  of  birth 

Sex 

Marital  status 

Dependents 


Physical  hmitations 

Security  level 

Date  information  compiled 
Block  II 

Years  of  education 

Degree— major— year  obtained  (up  to  a 

maximum  of  four  degrees  or  majors) 
Block  III 

Experience  specialties  in  rank  order  (up 

to  a  maximum  of  twelve) 

Preference  specialties  in  rank  order  (up 

to  a  maximum  of  three) 
Block  IV 

Special   skills    (up  to   a   maximum   of 

five) 
Block  V 

Foreign  language  proficiency  (up  to  a 

maximum  of  three) 
Block  VI 

Availability  for  positions  in  various  geo- 
graphical locations  (up  to  a  maximum 

of  eight  areas) 
Block  VII 

Salary 

Mental  ability  and  aptitude  tests  (twelve 

scores) 

Vocational  preferences  from  test  inven- 
tory (fourteen  scores) 

The  above  data  are  recorded  by  the  high- 
speed printer  which  prints  up  to  120  characters 
per  line  at  500  lines  per  minute.  Although  some 
abbreviations  are  used,  all  the  information  is 
titled  and  appears  in  English  rather  than  in  code 
form.  This  permits  rapid  and  direct  review  of 
the  data  by  interested  managers.  The  full  seven 
blocks  of  information  on  one  individual  fill 
thirty-one  lines  of  space  on  the  thirteen-  by 
eleven-inch  page. 

In  order  to  economize  on  paper  and  high- 
speed printer  time,  the  blocks  of  information  re- 
quired for  managerial  review  are  specified  on 
each  problem.  In  most  cases  only  Blocks  I,  II, 
III  and  IV  are  requested.  This  means  that  the 
foreign  language  proficiencies,  availability  de- 
sires and  salary  and  test  scores  on  each  of  the 
candidates  are  not  printed.  However,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  print  any  combination  of  Blocks  of  In- 
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formation  which  is  desired. 

Program  in  Operation 

Now  that  operational  capabihties  have  been 
achieved,  over  sixty  problems  per  month  are  be- 
ing processed.  The  present  sequence  is  to  first 
have  Une  management  define  the  parameters  of 
the  position  on  a  special  form  which  indicates  all 
the  possible  sort  factors.  This  is  reviewed  by  a 
professional  member  of  the  Management  Selec- 
tion Staff  and  any  necessary  modifications  are 
recorded.  A  technician  then  converts  this  to 
"machine  code  language"  and  sends  it  to  Ad- 
ministrative Data  Processing  for  tabulating. 
Cards  are  key-punched  and  forwarded  to  Com- 
puter Services — Digital  Operations.  When  the 
next  "down  time"  occurs  on  the  computer,  the 
problems  are  immediately  processed  and  printed 
in  duphcate.  These  reports  are  delivered  to  the 
Management  Selection  Unit  who  reviews  them 
and  then  directs  them  to  the  manager  of  the  Une 
organization  concerned.  The  program  is  designed 
to  handle  six  problems  in  parallel.  The  709  can 
review  all  seven  thousand  salaried  employees  in 
less  than  fifteen  minutes  while  sorting  on  six 
completely  different  problems.  It  was  estimated 
that  a  clerk  would  require  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately 75  hours  to  accomplish  the  same  results 
with  a  much  lower  level  of  reliability. 

The  results  have  been  enthusiastically  ac- 
cepted by  line  personnel.  It  is  now  possible  to 
"pinpoint"  the  specific  pattern  of  background 
necessary  for  the  position  and  to  develop  an  ex- 
tensive list  of  these  types  of  individuals.  This 
system  eliminates  the  old  problem  of  hiring  on 
the  outside  when  qualified  internal  people  are 
available  but  not  identifiable. 

Another  problem  which  this  program  solves 
is  the  locating  of  alternate  candidates  when  an 
employee,  favored  by  the  line  manager,  is  re- 
jected by  the  Management  Selection  Unit  as  not 
having  the  education  or  experience  for  a  par- 
ticular position.  Now  when  Department  Man- 
ager X  says  "O.K.,  if  Sam  isn't  qualified  you 
find  me  someone  who  is,"  there  is  an  excellent 
chance  that  the  machine  will  find  not  one  but  a 
number  of  qualified  employees. 


Down  the  Road 

This  program  has  only  recently  achieved 
operational  capability  and  yet  other  plans  and 
proposals  are  now  being  studied  for  modifying 
the  system  and  developing  additional  variations. 

The  present  program  is  being  rewritten  so 
that  the  top  candidates  will  be  ranked  in  order 
of  their  qualifications  for  the  job.  To  accomplish 
this  the  manager  will  list  the  sort  factors  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  for  the  position  in- 
volved. The  computer  will  derive  a  simple  in- 
verse weighting  system  for  these  factors  while  it 
is  reviewing  all  employees.  The  individual  with 
the  highest  score  will  then  appear  first  on  the 
list  and  so  forth  down  the  line.  This  will  permit 
a  predetermined  number  of  candidates  to  appear 
on  the  final  hst.  It  should  eliminate  one  of  the 
current  problems  which  involves  being  too  gen- 
eral when  listing  sort  factors  and  thus  printing 
hsts  of  two  to  three  hundred  employees  for  one 
position. 

These  data  which  have  been  accumulated  on 
the  magnetic  tape  may  also  be  utilized  to  gen- 
erate statistics  for  future  proposals  for  new  con- 
tracts. The  high-speed  computer  contains  the 
efficacy  for  rapidly  defining  the  exact  capability 
of  LMSD  personnel  for  developing  new  systems 
or  performing  other  functions  which  the  cus- 
tomer desires. 

An  investigation  is  being  conducted  of  the 
feasibility  of  incorporating  salaried  applicants  in 
the  system.  An  employment  representative 
would  use  the  application  blank  as  source  data  to 
code  the  individual's  experience,  education,  spe- 
cial skills,  salary,  etc.  This  could  be  keypunched 
and  integrated  in  the  employee  tape  on  a  regu- 
lar basis.  It  would  thus  guarantee  obtaining  the 
best  qualified  individual  for  the  job  whether  it  is 
a  current  employee  or  an  applicant. 

This  program  may  also  be  the  basis  for  the 
automation  of  all  of  LMSD's  personnel  records. 
The  Salary  Administration  organization  is  cur- 
rently preparing  some  of  their  information  for 
inclusion  in  the  system  and  other  Industrial  Re- 
lations personnel  are  reviewing  their  records  for 
possible  cleanup  and  standardization.  Some  of 
the  new  IBM  systems  under  the  SHARE  pro- 
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gram  simplify  the  publishing  of  regular  admin- 
istrative reports  so  that  only  a  minimum  amount 
of  clerical  effort  and  time  is  necessary. 

Costs 

From  a  straight  cost  standpoint  it  is  ditBcult 
to  make  meaningful  comparisons  between  a 
manual  system  and  this  advanced  automated 
program.  When  attempts  have  been  made  to 
compare  costs,  the  new  computer  system  has 
always  appeared  much  less  expensive  on  a  point 
by  point  basis.  Since  inauguration  of  the  new 
program,  however,  the  volume  of  requests  for 
panels  of  candidates  has  risen  and  the  machine 
operation  has  proven  to  be  far  more  extensive 
and  thorough  than  previous  methods.  The 
Management  Selection  Unit  is  thus  devoting 
more  time  than  ever  before  to  this  function  of 
locating  qualified  internal  candidates.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  increased  volume  of  key-punch- 
ing and  programming  performed  by  other  or- 
ganizations. Total  costs  for  this  activity  have 
not  been  reduced.  Actually,  the  comparison  is 
between  a  slow  inadequate  approach  and  an 
automated  complete  system. 

The  rapid  location  of  qualified  internal  per- 
sonnel for  promotion  and  transfer  opportunities 


not  only  contributes  to  the  company's  goals  and 
provides  a  veritable  panacea  for  the  Management 
Selection  Staff  but  also  fosters  a  morale  building 
attitude  among  employees.  They  realize  that 
continuous  consideration  of  their  qualifications 
is  being  given  on  an  objective  basis.  With  the 
present  critical  shortage  of  experienced  engineers 
and  scientists,  such  non-monetary  items  achieve 
increased  importance  in  retaining  and  motivat- 
ing professional  personnel. 


Character  and  Capacity 

When  a  young  man  applies  for  a  position 
with  us  today,  we  don't  care  what  he  knows. 
What  we  want  to  know,  is  he  willing  to  learn.' 
We  are  not  too  much  concerned  about  his  I.  Q. 
We  want  to  know  if  he  has  character  and  ca- 
pacity. If  he  has  character,  he  will  instinctively 
and  without  fail  do  what  is  right  because  it  is 
right.  If  he  has  capacity  and  the  will  to  learn, 
we  can  take  him  on  from  there.  There  is  no 
limit  to  what  he  can  achieve. 

Clarence  Belden  Randall 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Inland  Steel 
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AFTER  years  of  debate  and  guesswork  con- 
^  cerning  the  area  of  administrative  devel- 
opment it  is  past  time  for  establishing  a  proper 
system  of  evaluating  management  performance. 
How  can  a  definite  program  of  developing 
management  talent  be  constructed  with  some 
system  for  measuring  the  characteristics  and 
traits  required  in  all  administrative  people?  The 
following  is  one  suggestion  toward  a  method  of 
more  precise  evaluation. 

This  is  a  period  of  creative  society  in  the 
collective  or  group  meaning.  In  the  true  scien- 
tific sense  the  ability  to  measure  must  be  predi- 
cated by  some  standard.  The  standards  neces- 
sary for  measuring  administrative  accomplish- 
ments are  clouded  by  the  dual  failure  to  reach 
a  basic  agreement  as  to  the  requirements  for  an 
administrator  and  an  adequate  system  of  meas- 
urement of  these  requirements.  The  ideas  set 
forth  herein  aim  at  determining  the  effectiveness 
of  administrative  action  and  setting  some  stand- 
ards and  measures.  By  trial  and  error  and  ex- 
perimentation the  following  suggestions  for 
standards  and  measurement  should  be  improved. 

Since  this  is  a  problem  in  which  value  judg- 
ments are  by  necessity  the  beginning  of  creating 
a  system  there  is  no  claim  to  any  scientific  ac- 
curacy. But  for  a  beginning  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  some  set  of  measures  of  administrative 
worth.  The  exhaustive  list  of  leadership  traits 
generally  accepted  as  necessary  for  a  successful 
administrator  will  immediately  lead  to  debate. 
How  can  judgment  be  measured,  for  instance? 
The  best  that  can  be  done  as  a  start  is  to  list 
administrative  tools  that  can  by  some  standard 


A  system  for  evaluating  administrators 
is  needed  in  all  organizations.  Determin- 
ing the  tools  to  be  used  requires  consider- 
able research.  A  scoring  system  with 
considerable  leeway  is  described  here.  The 
proposed  score  sheet  is  on  the  second 
cover. 


be  measured,  leaving  a  whole  host  of  generalities 
to  be  judgment  valued. 

Administrative  Qualities — 
Standards  for  Measurement 

A  list  of  administrative  qualities  that  may  be 
measured  by  some  standard  will  be  used  as  a 
departure  for  a  system  of  administrative  evalua- 
tion. To  develop  such  a  list  of  standards  from 
which  some  type  of  measure  may  be  made  re- 
quires asking  the  question;  what  are  the  objec- 
tives of  the  administrator?  By  definition  gen- 
erally accepted  the  setting  of  these  objectives 
means  defining  administration  as  a  complex 
body  of  knowledge,  performance  abilities  and 
attitudes.*  Therefore,  by  definition,  the  job  of 
administration  requires:  knowledge,  perform- 
ance and  attitudes.  What  are  these  abiOties  of 
the  administration;  what  is  the  knowledge  and 
attitudes  he  must  command — or  partially  com- 
mand? For  a  point  of  departure  in  setting 
standards  the  knowledge  may  be  divided  into: 


Ipor  a  detailed  study  of  the  definition  of  administration 
see  Charles  E.  Summer,  Jr.  Factors  in  Effrclit'e  Administra- 
tion, New  York,  1956. 
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1.  Knowledge  of  job. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  organization. 

3.  Knowledge  of  the  community. 

4.  Knowledge  of  people  and  how  to  com- 
municate effectively  with  them. 

5.  Knowledge  of  society  and  its  evolution. 

Since  knowledge  means  a  command  of  sub- 
ject matter  the  problem  arises  of  how  well  the 
administrator  applies  this  knowledge.  This  ac- 
tion step  may  be  called  performance  ability  — 
the  degree  to  which  knowledge  is  applied  or 
used.  Therefore,  the  standard  of  performance 
must  be  evaluated  in  combination  with  knowl- 
edge. By  determining  the  difference  in  the  score 
between  knowledge  and  performance  we  can 
arrive  at  some  measurement  of  how  much  im- 
provement in  the  action  stage  is  needed  to  in- 
crease administrative  performance.  Or  how  much 
knowledge  should  be  increased  with  the  hope 
that  performance  will  improve  in  direct  propor- 
tion. Admittedly  the  measurement  tools  for  these 
standards  involve  judgment.  But  even  in  the 
most  exact  scientific  areas,  measurements  are 
always  affected  by  the  human  element  of  judg- 
ment. At  least  these  measurements  will  give 
some  standard  for  improvement.  The  major  rea- 
sons for  evaluation  are  to  determine  more  defi- 
nitely the  need  for  improving — and  to  some  ex- 
tent the  amount  of  improvement  necessary.  In 
measuring  performance  ability  (application)  the 
following  standards  of  measurement  are  sug- 
gested : 

1.  Application  of  job  knowledge. 

2.  Application  of  organization  knowledge. 

3.  Application  of  community  knowledge. 

4.  Application  of  knowledge  concerning 
people  and  effectiveness  of  communica- 
tions. 

5.  Application  of  knowledge  of  society. 
While  the   difference  between    knowledge 

and  performance  measure  the  amount  or  degree 
of  improvement  needed,  the  measurement  of  at- 
titude helps  to  gage  how  much  change  has  taken 
place  in  attitude  toward  the  job.  Measuring  at- 
titude requires  the  most  subjective  judgment  of 
the  three  areas. 

But  few  results  can  come  from  these  meas- 
ures unless  we  can  gage  the  relative  amount  of 


improvement.  Actually  what  is  measured  is  the 
degree  of  attitude  change.  The  attitude  areas  to 
be  measured  are: 

1.  Attitude  toward  the  job. 

2.  Attitude  toward  the  organization. 

3.  Attitude  toward  the  community. 

4.  Attitude    toward    fellow    workers    (co- 
workers and  peer  groups). 

5.  Attitude  toward  society. 

Measurement  of  Administrative  Standards 

Measurement  means  establishing  some  uni- 
form analytical  tools.  In  this  highly  subjective 
area  such  measurement  becomes  a  difficult  mat- 
ter. And  at  best  these  scorings  are  highly  col- 
ored by  judgments,  guess,  bias  and  plain  (and 
fancy)  errors.  To  make  any  set  of  measurements 
useful  they  should  be  simple,  uniform,  easy  to 
use  and  easily  understood.  The  following  meas- 
ures are  only  an  attempt  to  set  some  guides  for 
determining  future  action  and  evaluating  past 
results.  Herein  is  an  area  of  extensive  research 
in  establishing  a  set  of  analytical  tools.  Since  any 
scoring  of  the  knowledge,  performance  and  atti- 
tude areas  necessitates  some  judgment  and 
makes  any  exact  measure  impossible,  the  fol- 
lowing scoring  system  is  suggested  as  a  point  of 
departure  for  future  research. 
Excellent   6-10  points— a  wide  range  to  allow  the 

strictest  typ>e  of  scoring  judgment. 
Good  3-4  points. 

Poor  0-2  points. 

This  scoring  system  is  designed  to  permit  as 
much  leeway  as  possible  in  making  a  decision  in 
point  selection.  Also  as  the  evaluation  is  carried 
on  from  year  to  year  relative  progress  in  per- 
formance can  be  evaluated.  The  only  adequate 
method  of  scoring  the  above  three  areas  means 
collecting  two  sets  of  information.  First,  the  best 
way  to  judge  knowledge,  performance,  attitude 
is  by  tests  and  observation.  Tests  adequate  to  do 
the  job  can  be  furnished  by  a  number  of  quali- 
fied testing  services.  Second,  observation  must 
be  more  than  a  periodic  setting  down  of  fact. 
Science  Research  Associates  (Chicago,  Illinois) 
has  developed  an  excellent  inventory  (merit 
rating)  system.  This  method  requires  listing  any 
obvious  achievement,  progress  or  failure  of  the 
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individual  on  a  day-by-day  basis.  This  is  a  task 
that  takes  great  care  and  attention,  but  provides 
a  wealth  of  valuable  material  over  a  given  time 
period.  From  such  a  list  a  fairly  accurate  transfer 
to  a  raw  score  can  be  made.  Naturally  any  such 
system  takes  more  than  usual  dedication  to  the 
job.  But  with  a  combination  of  esf>ecially  de- 
signed tests,  and  dedication  to  the  inventory  sys- 
tem a  more  accurate  score  can  be  obtained. 

No  evaluation  system  can  be  useful  unless 
some  indication  of  organizational  effectiveness 
is  known.  Only  by  a  fair  evaluation  of  the  en- 
vironment can  a  true  picture  of  the  man  be  ob- 
tained. In  fact  two  pictures  of  the  organization 
are  needed.  First,  the  administrator's  picture. 
Second,  some  outside  view  of  organizational 
effectiveness.  The  first  may  be  obtained  by  an 
attitude  survey.  This  survey  reflects  the  opinion 
of  the  administrator  being  evaluated  toward  the 
organization  and  its  people  (boss,  co-worker  and 
top  executives).  The  outside  view  can  be  ob- 
tained by  a  disinterested  third  party  (consultant) 
who  can  observe  the  effectiveness  of  the  organi- 
zation, its  executives,  people,  policies  and  objec- 
tives. 

This  view  of  the  organization  can  then  be 
used  as  a  plus  or  minus  factor  to  affect  the 
weight  of  the  scores  given  on  knowledge,  per- 
formance and  attitude.  In  fact  the  study  of  atti- 
tude survey  and  outside  opinion  should  show 
two  things;  a  positive  or  negative  attitude  to- 
ward the  organization  by  the  executive  and 
whether  the  organization  is  up  to  a  given  stand- 
ard or  below  standard.  With  these  two  sets  of 
information  it  is  suggested  that  a  plus  or  minus 
may  be  added  to  the  various  areas  being  scored 
to  compensate  for  the  effectiveness  or  ineffective- 
ness of  the  organization.  Since  the  factor  of 
organization  influence  on  the  executive  will  be 
compensated  for  by  a  definite  plus  or  minus 
factor,  at  least  this  part  of  the  scoring  will  indi- 
cate the  place  of  the  organization  in  the  total 
evaluation.  As  this  plus  or  minus  factor  changes, 
the  evaluation  of  the  executive  has  more  mean- 
ing. Naturally  any  such  general  factor  as  or- 
ganizational effectiveness  is  of  great  significance. 
It  is  suggested  that  a  lengthy  research  program 


be  undertaken  to  determine  more  precisely  the 
importance  of  the  organization  evaluation  on  the 
measurement  of  the  administration.  Until  a 
more  definite  criterion  can  be  suggested  the  plus 
or  minus  factor  is  at  best  a  temporary  expedient. 
The  chart  on  the  second  cover  shows  what  a 
score  sheet  on  an  administrator  might  look  like 
(without  the  organization  plus  or  minus  being 
added  to  the  final  score). 

Evaluating  the  Organization 

This  whole  evaluation  must  be  studied  as  a 
unit  to  get  an  over-all  meaning  of  the  score.  No 
single  formula  can  be  adequate  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  a  score  or  combination  of  scores. 
Since  each  individual  organization  must  be  stud- 
ied to  get  an  accurate  picture  the  problem  of 
interpreting  the  evaluation  needs  some  rather 
extensive  research  before  a  more  definite  evalua- 
tion can  be  established.  Comparison  of  various 
administrative  evaluations  over  a  period  of  years 
is  necesssary  to  get  a  clearer  measure  of  any 
single  man. 

Measuring  the  effectiveness  of  the  organiza- 
tion will  do  two  things.  First,  it  will  help  better 
judge  the  administrator.  By  measuring  the  or- 
ganization a  clearer  picture  of  administrative  ac- 
complishment can  be  determined.  Second,  an 
evaluation  of  the  organization  shows  up  a  weak- 
ness that  must  be  corrected  before  any  hope  of 
improving  the  man  can  be  accomplished.  The 
American  Institute  of  Management  has  devel- 
oped an  approach  that  may  be  useful  in  organi- 
zation evaluation.  A  careful  study  of  this  system, 
however,  should  be  made  to  improve  its  objec- 
tiveness.  Organization  evaluation  is  rather  diffi- 
cult without  help  from  an  outside  consultant. 
Obviously,  few  within  the  organization  have  the 
insight  and  breadth  of  experience  to  make  such 
an  evaluation.  The  outsider's  view  combined 
with  that  of  the  administrators  being  evaluated 
may  also  give  some  interesting  insights. 

How  to  Use  The  Final  Score  Sheet 

No  system  is  perfect.  Even  the  most  accurate 
measurement   devices  have  a   margin  of  error. 
The  system  proposed  herein  merely  suggests  a 
{Continued  on  page  423) 
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THERE  is  a  current  controversy  among  indus- 
trial research  managements  on  how  best  to 
direct  creative  research.  One  group  favors  the 
less  structured,  less  organized,  individualistic 
method,  while  another  leans  more  toward  the 
closely  managed,  orderly  and  organized  group 
approach.  The  protagonists  of  each  of  these 
methods  have  argued  that  theirs  is  a  more  en- 
lightened approach,  leading  to  a  more  effective 
utilization  of  the  inherent  creative  potential  in 
researchers. 

In  order  to  help  clarify  this  controversy  and 
to  find  out  which  method  is  more  productive  of 
creative  achievement.s,  the  author,  under  the 
auspices  of  Industrial  Relations  News,  an  af- 
filiate of  Deutsch  &  Shea,  Inc.,  technical  man- 
power consultants,  asked  105  experts  in  the  area 
of  creativity  to  indicate,  on  the  basis  of  their 
wide  experience  with  creative  research,  their 
thinking  on  the  problem. 

The  Panel 

The  panel  consisted  of  individuals  who  are 
connected,  in  one  way  or  another,  with  either 
investigating  creativity,  teaching  creative  think- 
ing courses,  serving  as  consultants  to  industry  in 
the  area  of  creative  research  and  management,  or 
with  direction  of  advanced  research  and  devel- 
opment work.  Many  of  them  have  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  in  extending  our  understand- 
ing of  creativity,  and  most  of  them  have  pub- 
lished articles  and  books  on  the  subject.  The 
sample  included  32  individuals  connected  with 
various  universities:  17  psychologists  and  social 
scientists,  2  psychiatrists,  7  professors  of  engi- 
neering and  science;  the  others  are  in  fields  like 
industrial  management,  industrial  relations,  edu- 
cation, marketing,  humanities  and  architecture. 
Eleven    experts    are    connected    with    research 


This  article  is  based  on  a  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive study  the  author  recently 
completed,  and  which  was  published  by 
the  Industrial  Relations  News  (in  a  book 
form)  under  the  title  of  "Company 
Climate  and  Creativity." 


foundations,  independent  research  institutions 
and  consulting  organizations.  The  majority  of 
the  participants,  however,  are  in  industry:  35 
serve  as  managers  and  directors  of  research  and 
development,  16  are  in  charge  of  training  and 
education  and  give  courses  in  creative  thinking 
techniques,  6  conduct  personnel  and  manage- 
ment research  and  the  rest  are  practicing  scien- 
tists and  engineers. 

A  large  number  of  panelists  stated  that  the 
degree  of  structure  imposed  on  managing  the 
process  depends  on  whether  it  deals  with  basic 
research  or  applied  and  development  work. 
Others  felt  that  actually  no  set  rules  or  policies 
are  possible  and  that  the  selection  of  a  particu- 
lar method  would  depend  upon  the  individual 
involved  and  the  nature  of  the  problem.  It  was 
felt,  particularly,  that  the  motivational  and  per- 
sonality make-up  of  the  individual  researcher 
should  be  the  determining  factor,  inasmuch  as 
"some  researchers  respond  better  when  stimu- 
lated by  others,  and  others  can  only  think  when 
left  completely  alone." 

The  majority  of  panelists  inclined  toward  a 
"combination"  of  methods  which  would,  how- 
ever, allow  a  greater  degree  of  freedom,  lack  of 
pressure  and  opportunity  to  make  individual 
thought-excursions  apart  from  the  group. 

Three  panelists,  Professor  Ross  L.  Mooncy 
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of  Ohio  State  University,  Dr.  Brewster  Ghiselin, 
the  author  of  the  book  "The  Creative  Process," 
and  Professor  Boyd  R.  McCandless  of  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  suggested  the  idea  of  a 
"freely  forming  team"  that  gathers  around  the 
best  minds.  This  idea  seems  particularly  felici- 
tous where  research  or  creativity  of  basic  nature 
is  concerned. 

To  get  a  quick  check  on  how  many  panel- 
ists actually  believe  that  invention  is  an  indi- 
vidual process,  they  were  asked  whether  they 
agreed  or  disagreed  with  the  following  state- 
ment: "Inventions  do  not  come  from  a  team  but 
from  individual  endeavor  (the  team  merely 
working  out  the  details)."  The  responses  were 
equally  divided,  with  half  agreeing  with  the 
statement  and  half  taking  exception  to  it. 

Need  for  Lac\  of  Pressure 

Several  of  the  paneHsts  who  leaned  more  to- 
ward the  individual,  laissez-faire  end  of  the  spec- 
trum gave  as  the  reason  for  this  preference  their 
concern  over  the  pressure  that  accompanies  in- 
dustrial research  activity.  The  feeling  was  that 
pressure  for  immediate  solutions  is  productive  of 
anxiety  which  inhibits  creative  ability.  It  was 
also  pointed  out  that  creativity  cannot  be  turned 
off  and  on  at  will,  and  that  creative  people  need 
unrelegated  time  to  develop  their  thoughts. 

The  advocates  of  the  more  individualistic 
approach  in  industrial  creative  research  share  the 
feeHng,  by  and  large,  that  industry  has  over- 
systematized,  over-controlled  and  over-coordi- 
nated the  efforts  of  teams,  and  that  this  tendency 
has  put  brakes  on  creative  thinking  by  preclud- 
ing broad  outlook,  imaginative  journeys  into 
areas  other  than  those  of  immediate  concern,  and 
the  quiet  incubative  state  which  is  so  essential 
for  original,  creative  departures.  The  need  for 
relaxing  the  pressure  on  the  creative  personnel 
became  especially  evident  in  the  specific  reac- 
tions panelists  gave  to  questions  dealing  with 
"more  freedom  for  the  creative  worker":  87% 
agreed  with  the  statement  "Time  should  be  set 
aside  during  which  the  more  creative  profes- 
sional men  are  allowed  to  devote  their  interest  to 
problems  of  their  own  choice." 

In  this  connection  W.  John  Upjohn,  a  direc- 


tor of  The  Upjohn  Company,  in  a  recent  speech, 
emphasized  the  importance  of  extra,  unrelegated 
time  and  privacy  for  the  creative  individual  to 
prevent  him  from  becoming  a  skilled  technician. 
He  reported  that  in  The  Upjohn  Company  the 
creative  individuals  are  allowed  to  spend  one  day 
in  five  on  whatever  they  like.  This  "20  per  cent 
policy,"  according  to  Mr.  Upjohn,  has  brought 
many  tangible  dollars-and-cents  results  to  the 
company.  Actually,  several  researchers  spent 
their  free  time  on  some  company  problems 
abandoned  by  others  as  insoluble.  Where  the 
previous  deliberate  efforts  on  company  time  had 
failed  to  produce  results,  these  researchers  on 
their  free  time  succeeded.  The  most  obvious 
reason  for  this  is  that  while  during  company 
time  researchers  have  to  work  on  problems  as- 
signed to  them,  on  their  free  time  they  can 
exercise  free  choice  and  work  on  problems  they 
feel  driven  to  because  of  spontaneous  interest 
and  enthusiasm. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  researcher 
who  has  a  broad  knowledge  of  many  fields  and 
broader  conceptual  frameworks  can  come  up 
with  new,  significant  creative  ideas  easier  and 
more  rapidly  than  can  the  researcher  who  has 
only  a  detailed,  specialist  knowledge  of  only  one 
particular  field.  To  increase  the  fund  of  total 
experience  upon  which  the  researcher  can  build 
new  patterns  and  configurations  which  he  can 
marshal  when  tackling  a  creative  problem,  he 
has  to  have  time  for  reading,  experimenting, 
attending  conventions,  meetings,  listening  to 
papers,  and  for  the  exchanging  of  ideas  and 
experiences  with  other  creative  people. 

There  was  less  agreement  on  the  statement : 
"Standardization  of  projects  (programmatic  re- 
search, crystallized  directives,  strong  supervision) 
restricts  creative  effort." 

Standardization  of  projects  precludes  signifi- 
cant creative  leaps.  It  also  prevents  the  individual 
researcher  from  making  thought-excursions  apart 
from  the  group.  Only  half  of  the  panelists 
thought  that:  "The  creative  individual  in  indus- 
try should  be  permitted  to  keep  whatever  hours 
he  chooses  so  long  as  he  meets  his  deadHnes." 

It  is  highly  significant  that  half  of  the 
panelists    responding    to    this    radical    proposal 
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agree  with  it.  It  reflects  the  growing  recognition 
that  the  firmly  entrenched  9  to  5  routine  is  out- 
moded where  creative  research  is  concerned  and 
that  provisions  have  to  be  made  for  odd  working 
hours.  However,  78%  disagreed  with :  "Freedom 
from  every  type  of  industrial  routine  and  regi- 
mentation is  required  for  significant  creative 
output." 

Panelists  objected  to  the  word  "every"  in 
this  statement,  feeling  that  this  made  the  propo- 
sition unrealistic  and  impossible.  There  was, 
however,  considerable  agreement  that  industry 
is  at  present  too  over-organized  and  over-regi- 
mented to  result  in  optimum  creative  production. 

Summary 

Nearly  all  the  panelists  shared  the  opinion 
that  the  application  of  any  cut-and-dried  admin- 
istrative approach  to  creative  researchers  would 


have  serious  inhibitory  effect  on  their  creativc- 
ness.  While  some  argued  for  radical  permissive- 
ness or  carefully  structured  group  effort,  most 
felt  that  good  administration  of  creative  person- 
nel had  to  achieve  some  kind  of  working  balance 
between  the  personality  needs  of  the  individual 
researchers  and  the  planned  needs  of  the  projects 
as  well  as  the  company  as  a  whole. 

Even  most  of  those  who  felt  that  the  or- 
ganized group  approach  offered  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  fruitful  effort  nevertheless  agreed  that 
a  large  area  of  freedom  should  remain  to  the  in- 
dividual researcher  to  choose  problems  and  to 
work  out  new  ideas  whose  deliverance,  in  many 
instances,  must  be  private  and  unique.  The  wide- 
ly-expressed concern  to  protect  the  individual  re- 
searcher against  regimentation  is  also  seen  in 
the  answers  to  questions  specifically  dealing  with 
working  conditions  and  "more  freedom." 
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method.  The  method  will  have  to  be  refined, 
experimented  with  and  fitted  to  each  individual 
organizational  need.  This  is  the  main  reason  the 
system  proposed  here  is  not  presented  in  greater 
detail.  It  is  merely  a  call  for  action  and  consid- 
erably more  research.  The  fundamentals,  how- 
ever, that  have  been  suggested  should  serve  as  a 
basis  for  trying  to  seek  out  a  more  accurate  eval- 
uation of  management  people.  Objectivity  is  the 
aim  of  this  system.  However,  by  recognizing 
and  using  the  factor  of  subjectivity  the  fear  of 
not  achieving  mechanical  accuracy  should  in  it- 
self help  attain  a  more  scientific  point  of  view. 
Finally,  if  the  above  suggestions  have  any  use  in 
giving  an  insight  into  the  manager  and  the  or- 
ganization it  should  help  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Give  a  more  accurate  picture  of  the  man 
than  is  usually  done  by  the  present  sys- 
tem of  value  judgment — with  no  criteria 
for  judging. 

2.  Make  clearer  the  areas  for  improvement 
in  manager  performance. 

3.  Show  relationships  between  various  job 


requirements  of  the  executive. 

4.  Help  the  manager  help  himself  and  bet- 
ter understand  his  own  shortcomings. 

5.  Help  to  clarify  the  relative  position  be- 
tween the  administrator  and  the  organi- 
zation. 

This  is  an  era  of  increasing  mechaniza- 
tion. Industrial  Relations  News  special  memo- 
randum of  January  26th  reports  on  two  com- 
panies where  retraining  present  employees  has 
avoided  layoffs  and  consequent  ill  feeling. 

S.  W.  Farber  Inc.,  New  York  and  Haloid 
Xerox  Inc.,  of  Rochester  have  each  successfully 
used  on-the-job  training  planned  with  their 
unions  in  connection  with  installation  of  new 
methods  and  machinerv. 


Getting  an  idea  should  be  like  sitting 
down  on  a  pin;  it  should  make  you  jump 
up  and  do  things. 

— E.  L.  Simpson  in  "Good  Business" 


As  You  Were  Saying — 

CONFLICT   ON   THE    MANAGEMENT   TEAM 


BEING  on  the  management  team  requires  a 
compromise  of  duty  toward  one's  own  de- 
partment and  recognition  of  others'  problems. 
Barry  Feiden,  Personnel  Director  of  Paper  Nov- 
elty Company  of  Stamford,  Connecticut,  de- 
scribes the  conflicts  involved  in  a  typical  top 
management  executive  committee  endeavoring 
to  work  as  a  team,  as  follows: 

The  concept  that  the  management  of  an  in- 
dustrial organization  can  or  should  work  to- 
gether in  close  harmony  without  major  disagree- 
ment or  friction  has  become  an  accepted  axiom 
that  requires  re-examination. 

The  basic  divisions  of  function  within  the 
"management  team"  demand  conflict.  Where 
conflict  does  not  exist,  in  all  probability,  the 
functions  are  not  being  properly  performed.  By 
the  very  nature  of  their  positions,  each  of  the 
executives  charged  with  the  responsibilities  for 
the  administration  of  a  major  corporate  function 
must  be  in  conflict  with  one  another.  If  they 
are  not,  the  organization  will  suffer  due  to  a 
lack  of  forceful  and  effective  administration  on 
the  top  level  of  management. 

The  industrial  relations  department  is  in 
conflict  with  each  of  the  other  departments  for 
"failing  to  hire  people  in  the  time  required," 
"hiring  the  wrong  people,"  "being  stingy  with 
rate  increases  and  fringe  benefits,"  and  "negoti- 
ating union  contracts  that  are  impossible  to  ad- 
minister." 

Every  finance  department  has  limited  finan- 
cial resources  with  which  to  work.  The  result 
is  that  every  department  is  in  competition  for 
the  available  funds.  When  budgetary  require- 
ments limit  or  deny  money  for  production  or 
engineering  improvements,  a  possible  research 
project,  the  support  of  a  sales  promotional  stunt 
or  a  personnel  department  plan,  conflict  must 
result.  In  turn,  the  accounting  department  feels 
that  none  of  the  other  departments  keeps  suffici- 
ent or  accurate  records  of  costs  and  that  the  rec- 


ords they  do  keep  are  never  completed  in  time. 

Research  and  development  is  criticized  by 
production  for  failing  to  give  adequate  consider- 
ation to  the  production  problems  of  new  prod- 
ucts. The  Sales  department  claims  to  be  able  to 
sell  new  products  before  they  are  fully  devel- 
oped, and  feels  that  the  research  department 
withholds  them  from  production  too  long.  On 
the  other  hand,  quality  control  feels  that  prod- 
ucts have  been  released  to  production  before  they 
are  properly  developed. 

Sales  receives  widespread  condemnation  for 
"giving  the  product  away,"  making  unrealistic 
delivery  commitments,  and  taking  orders  for 
new  products  before  they  are  in  production. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  many  examples 
of  the  conflict  of  interests  which  cause  friction 
between  department  managers.  These  areas 
of  friction  are  the  sources  of  one  of  the  major 
problems  of  industrial  management.  They  pro- 
vide the  perfect  source  for  "buck  passing."  Al- 
most every  failure  of  performance  can  be  readily 
rationalized  and  the  blame  passed  from  one  de- 
partment to  the  next.  Where  an  organization 
breakdown  occurs,  several  departments  may  ac- 
tually have  contributed  to  its  cause.  This  makes 
it  extremely  difficult  to  pinpoint  responsibility 
for  any  failure  that  may  occur  within  the  Com- 
pany. 

The  team  does  not  have  a  fixed  point  of 
view  and  disagreement  is  permissible  but  only 
within  narrow  limits.  Within  these  limits,  it 
responds  to  personalities  and  both  internal  and 
external  problems  in  order  to  reach  workable 
compromises.  The  "team"  position  in  a  constant 
state  of  flux;  its  point  of  equilibrium  moves  in 
response  to  each  new  problem  or  personality. 

The  conflicting  departmental  functions  serve 
a  very  useful  purpose  in  making  basic  industrial 
decisions.  They  form  the  check  and  balance 
system  of  industrial  government.  The  extreme 
positions  of  each  department  must  be  modified 
to  accommodate  the  needs  of  every  other  depart- 
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ment.  It  is  obvious  that  every  company,  to  op- 
crate  effectively,  must  find  some  means  to 
reconcile  the  different  objectives  of  each  depart- 
ment, since  the  determination  of  the  relative 
importance  of  each  function  sets  the  direction 
that  the  organization  will  follow. 

The  fact  that  conllict  is  a  part  of  industrial 
life  should  not  discourage  any  Company  execu- 
tive from  learning  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
problems  of  other  departments.  For  one  thing, 
it  will  allow  him  to  act  more  effectively  in  any 
conflict  situation.  For  another,  he  will  more 
readily  appreciate  the  need  for  compromise  that 
may  be  forced  upon  him  by  his  chief  executive 
and  may  accept  it  more  gracefully.  It  will  give 
him  a  better  understanding  of  the  areas  that 
cause  conflict.  It  will  not,  however,  eliminate 
conflict  if  he  performs  his  duties  conscientiously. 

It  is  a  generally  accepted  fact  that  outside 
the  organization  there  are  many  competing  and 
conflicting  situations  with  which  management 
must  cope,  such  as 

1.  Competing  for  qualified  personnel  with 
other  firms; 

2.  Competing    with    other    firms    for    cus- 
tomers; 

3.  Conflict  with  vendors  on  price  and  de- 
livery schedules; 

4.  Comf>eting  for  best  advertising  space  and 
time; 

5.  Competing  for  capital  loans;  and 

6.  Conflict    with   governmental    regulating 
and  taxing  agencies. 

These  all  seem  to  be  accepted  as  normal  con- 
sequences of  a  competitive  society. 

Within  the  organization,  union  contract  ne- 
gotiation and  the  grievance  procedure  are  the 
formal  machinery  which  has  been  set  up  to  deal 
with  areas  of  disagreement.  In  a  strike,  this 
method  of  resolving  conflict  fails  and  industrial 
civil  war  results.  The  union  business  agent  and 
company  labor  relations  representatives  have  as 
their  major  function  the  negotiation  of  settle- 
ments within  the  areas  of  conflict.  Compromises 
or  temporary  agreements  are  usually  reached  but 
the  basic  power  conflict  is  never  resolved.  This 
relationship,  too,  is  generally  accepted  today  as 


a  standard  part  of  industrial  life. 

Colleges  and  universities  today  are  attempt- 
ing to  respond  to  the  professed  need  to  prepare 
young  men  to  fit  into  the  management  concept 
of  the  team  player.  These  men  are  being 
equipped  to  see  all  sides  of  industrial  problems 
and  to  find  their  proper  niche  within  the  organ- 
ization. For  the  most  part,  they  have  no  desire 
to  make  sweeping  changes  in  their  firms,  or  in 
any  way  to  upset  the  apple  cart.  It  appears  that 
a  generation  of  conformers  is  in  the  process  of 
entering  industry.  They  know  how  to  get  along 
with  people  and  technically  they  arc  well 
schooled. 

Unfortunately  if  they  are  moulded  this  way 
by  the  schools,  they  arc  not  properly  equipped 
to  face  the  competitive  and  conflicting  situations 
that  must  lie  ahead  of  them.  If  they  are  to  ad- 
vance to  major  managerial  positions  after  grad- 
uation, more  is  required  than  technical  com- 
petence and  good  team  personality.  They  must 
be  willing  to  compete  for  promotion.  They 
must  have  imagination  to  conceive  new  ideas 
and  defend  unpopular  concepts.  They  must  ad- 
just to  the  group  but  not  be  absorbed  by  it.  This 
combination  of  temperament  and  ability  which 
is  required  for  success  is  not  developed  by  our 
colleges  and  universities.  Fortunately,  however, 
an  occasional  maverick  will  escape  this  mould 
of  conformance  and  a  potential  top  executive 
will  enter  the  industrial  scene.  The  non<on- 
forming  skeptic  in  college  may  not  be  appreci- 
ated by  his  instructors  and  fellow-students,  but 
he  may  have  the  potential  to  be  a  successful  ex- 
ecutive if  he  can  adjust  to  industrial  life. 

To  discard  the  team  management  philoso- 
phy in  favor  of  a  balance  of  conflicting  interests 
is  not  easily  done.  It  is  more  realistic  but  it  im- 
poses on  the  chief  executive  of  an  organization 
more  line  responsibility  for  decisions.  At  the 
same  time  that  it  releases  the  pressures  for  con- 
formity, it  breaks  down  the  fiction  of  agreement. 
It  also  creates  the  risk  of  industrial  anarchy  un- 
less the  president  or  operating  manager  is  ready 
and  able  to  deal  effectively  with  the  many  as- 
pects of  each  controversial  subject  that  may  arise. 
(Continued  on  page  435) 
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Employing  the  Negro  in  American  Industry. 
An  Industrial  Relations  Counselors  Research 
Monograph:  171  pages.  $6.00.  Research  project 
conducted  by  Paul  H.  Norgren,  Albert  N.  Web- 
ster, Roger  D.  Borgeson,  and  Maud  B.  Patten. 

This  comprehensive  study  should  prove  pro- 
vocative, stimulating,  and  encouraging  to  man- 
agement. It  is  far  from  being  a  "how-to"  book, 
yet  it  is  so  well  organized,  and  the  material  so 
well  presented  that  it  should  be  very  helpful  to 
anyone  struggling  with  the  problem  of  the 
effective  use  of  a  new  kind  of  employee. 

Vice  President  Nixon  in  his  preface  sounds 
the  theme  of  the  book  when  he  points  out  that 
"we  commonly  discuss  the  issue  of  discrimina- 
tory employment  practices  in  completely  nega- 
tive terms.  This  has  tended  to  obscure  the  real 
successes  of  working  men  and  women  in  solving 
the  problem  today,  rather  than  deferring  it  to 
the  future." 

An  interesting  point  noted  by  Nixon  is  that 
some  executives  felt  a  policy  of  equality  in  em- 
ployment opportunities  gave  substance  and 
meaning  to  the  philosophy  of  free  enterprise. 

The  book  is  conveniently  arranged  for  use 
and  reference,  beginning  with  a  chapter  on 
general  conclusions  and  observations,  and  giving 
a  summary  of  the  subject  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter.  The  study,  designed  to  examine  the 
experiences  of  companies  in  44  establishments 
where  Negroes  are  being  employed,  found  that 
such  employment  is  looked  upon  in  terms  of 
the  industrial  relations  issues  involved  rather 
than  as  a  broad  social  issue.  Within  this  frame- 
work, the  companies  are  having  success. 

Many  managers  found  that  previous  experi- 
ence with  parallel  problems  was  useful  in  solving 
problems  connected  with  the  employment  of 
Negroes.  The  authors  consider  practical  prob- 
lems carefully  and  offer  specific  suggestions. 
Facts  and  information,  clearly  presented,  carry 
conviction  and  add  meaning  to  the  ideas  put 


forth.  Appendices  on  classification  of  survey 
establishments;  migration  of  the  Negro  popu- 
lation; Governmental  measures  affeaing  em- 
ployment of  Negroes;  and  Union  policy  affect- 
ing the  employment  of  Negroes;  illuminate  the 
text. 

The  authors  feel  that  "perhaps  the  under- 
lying theme  running  through  this  study  could 
be  summarized  in  the  word  thoughtfulness,  or 
awareness.  A  company  must  be  aware  of  its 
own  needs,  of  the  community  and  its  problems, 
of  the  interests  and  desires  of  its  present  em- 
ployees, and  of  the  problems  of  Negro  em- 
ployees." Wisely,  they  add  that  this  does  not 
mean  making  special  allowances,  nor  handling 
the  employment  of  Negroes  in  such  a  special 
way  that  it  proves  embarrassing.  They  warn  that 
modifications  of  company  policy  or  procedure 
must  be  in  response  to  real  needs,  or  else  the 
full  range  of  action,  from  decision  making 
through  writing  and  implementing  policy,  will 
not  come  into  play.  Without  this,  not  only  will 
there  be  no  success  but  there  will  be  conflict  in 
the  employment  of  Negroes.  "As  is  demon- 
strated in  this  study,  where  companies  have  re- 
sponded to  real  needs  and  firm  convictions,  it 
has  been  possible  through  the  machinery  estab- 
lished by  sound  industrial  relations  to  employ 
Negroes  successfully." 

D.   BONNELL 

Labor  Economics  and  Industrial  Relations.  By 
Dale  Yoder  and  H.  G.  Heneman,  Jr.  South- 
western Publishing  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
1959.  726  pages.  $7.25. 

This  book  is  well  designed  as  a  basic  text- 
book for  students  of  industrial  relations  and 
personnel.  It  is  based  on  the  premise  that  one 
must  understand  the  fundamentals  of  the  eco- 
nomics of  industrial  relations  before  he  can 
fully  understand  the  human  factors. 

A  useful  detail  of  the  book  is  the  list  of 
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analytical  review  questions  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter  followed  by  condensed  actual  cases  on 
which  the  reader  can  test  his  understanding  of 
the  chapter  just  read. 

A  thorough  review  is  made  of  the  em- 
ployer-employee relationship  as  well  as  the  vari- 
ous historical  wage  theories.  Factors  affecting 
the  stability  of  the  labor  market  are  discussed, 
and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  a  society 
attains  its  optimal  strength  when  all  who  want 
jobs  have  them  and  each  employee  is  making 
fullest  use  of  his  talents. 

The  reasons  for  and  development  of  labor 
union  movements  are  reviewed,  and  considerable 
space  is  devoted  to  the  problem  of  productivity 
and  all  implications  connected  to  it. 

A  logical  conclusion  is  a  discussion  of  old 
age  retirement  followed  by  the  rather  unusual 
feature  of  two  chapters  designed  to  summarize 
all  of  the  preceding  chapters. 

This  is  a  valuable  basic  reference  book  for 
students  of  industrial  relations. 

R.  J.  Emmons 

The  New  Psychiatry.  By  Nathan  Masor,  M.D. 
Philosophical  Library,  Inc.,  New  York,  1959. 
155  pages.  $3.75. 

This  book  challenges  the  conventional  psy- 
chiatric and  psychoanalytic  approach  to  emo- 
tional disturbances.  The  author's  interest  is  the 
implementation  of  a  more  refined  and  funda- 
mental biochemical  form  of  treatment. 

While  Dr.  Masor  is  making  a  serious  at- 
tempt here  to  shake  the  fields  of  mental  healing 
out  of  the  rut  as  it  were,  he  appears  at  times 
to  be  uttering  "old  hat"  charges,  especially  in  his 
critique  of  psychoanalysis.  Not  that  this  isn't 
valid;  except  that  what  he  has  to  say  has  been 
said  and  resaid  many  times  before. 

The  main  value  however  of  The  New  Psy- 
chiatry, in  addition  to  being  a  clarion  call  for 
awakening  to  new  possibilities  in  the  treatment 
of  mental  illnesses,  is  its  emphasis  on  the  close 
relationship  between  the  psyche  and  metabolism. 
Dr.  Masor  feels  an  improvement  in  the  metabo- 
lism of  an  individual  can  lead  to  a  more  recep- 
{Conttnued  on  page  429) 
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Personnel  Research 


Reviewed  by  Margaret  W.  Moore,  Ph.D. 


Employee  Attitudes  toward  Technological 
Change  in  a  Medium  Sized  Insurance  Company. 
By  Eugene  Jacobson,  Don  Trumbo,  Gloria 
Cheek,  and  John  Nangle,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  43, 
No.  6,  December  1959,  349-354- 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  speculation 
and  talk  about  how  employees  react  to  techno- 
logical change,  but  relatively  little  research  has 
been  reported  in  this  area.  In  factories  there  is 
a  relatively  long  history  of  adaptation  to  auto- 
mated work  processes,  but  automation  in  small 
or  medium  sized  offices  is  less  common.  The 
introduction  of  data  processing  machinery  into 
an  office  is  apt  to  produce  a  distinct  difference 
in  working  conditions.  This  study  reports  the 
reactions  of  employees  in  a  medium  size  insur- 
ance company  to  their  first  use  of  electronic  data 
computing  and  storing  procedures. 

Two  months  after  the  computer  had  been 
put  into  full  production,  questionnaires  were 
completed  by  about  280  employees  (85%  of  the 
total  home  office  population) .  Eighty  per  cent  of 
them  were  women  in  clerical  positions.  The 
questionnaires  collected  data  on  employee  re- 
sponse to  change,  response  to  the  computer, 
supervision,  job  satisfaction,  communication,  and 
employee  background  and  personal  history. 

The  findings  may  be  summarized  as  answers 
to  four  questions : 

(i)  How  did  the  change  affect  the  employee? 
About  one-third  of  the  workers  reported  that  the 
computer  had  a  relatively  marked  effect  on  their 
jobs  and  that  the  changeover  was  disrupting. 

(2)  What  are  machines  doing  to  jobs?  The 
workers  believe  that  machines  are  replacing 
workers  in  office  situations  but  do  not  feel  that 
they  themselves  will  be  replaced. 

(3)  What  does  the  employee  think  about  tech- 
nological change?  Most  of  the  employees  like 
to  work  with  machines  and  think  that  machines 
will  be  used  more  in  the  future.  Some  felt  that 
technological  changes  were  taking  place  more 
rapidly  than  is  desirable  in  the  world  in  general. 


(4)  What  aspects  of  the  job  has  the  computer 
affected?  The  workers  report  that  the  machine 
has  increased  the  amount  of  their  work  and  that 
it  is  more  varied  and  more  interesting.  But  they 
do  not  believe  that  pay,  promotion  or  supervision 
have  been  changed  by  the  introduction  of  the 
machine. 

Other  studies  are  in  progress  which  will 
relate  these  initial  findings  to  such  factors  as 
supervisory  practices,  communication,  and  em- 
ployee personality. 

An  Experimental  Investigation  of  Subliminal 
Perception.  By  John  M.  Champion,  Georgia 
State  College  of  Business,  and  Weld  W.  Turner, 
General  Motors  Institute.  Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  Vol.  43,  No.  6,  December  1959, 
382-384. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  popular  inter- 
est in  subliminal  perception  and  ways  in  which 
it  might  be  used  in  advertising  or  in  other  types 
of  persuasion  by  propaganda.  The  available 
scientific  evidence  is  meager  and  the  experiment 
discussed  here  is  worthy  of  note  even  though 
the  results  are  negative. 

The  subjects  were  two  groups  of  students  in 
a  course  in  sales  and  advertising.  Each  group 
was  shown  a  30-minute  film  based  on  a  sales 
administration  textbook.  The  experimental  group 
was  shown  a  slide  with  a  drawing  of  a  spoon  of 
rice  and  the  words  "Wonder  Rice"  printed  be- 
neath it.  The  control  group  was  shown  a  slide 
with  four  white  lines  in  a  nonsensical  arrange- 
ment on  a  black  background.  In  each  case  the 
slide  was  superimposed  upon  the  movie  film 
at  lo-sec  intervals  during  the  30-min.  film.  The 
duration  of  the  exposure  was  .01  sec.  in  each 
case.  The  students  were  not  aware  that  they 
were  taking  part  in  an  experiment. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  film,  each  student 
was  asked  to  fill  out  a  short  questionnaire  and 
was  told  that  the  information  was  requested  in 
connection  with  another  part  of  the  course  work. 
They  were  shown  a  picture  of  the  spoon  of  rice 
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and  told  that  it  was  from  an  advertisement  pro- 
moting the  sale  of  rice.  They  were  asked  to 
check  whether  they  had  seen  the  illustration 
before.  Then,  whether  or  not  they  recognized 
the  picture,  they  were  asked  to  check  whether 
the  illustration  was  associated  with  the  brand 
name  Monarch  or   Wonder. 

Tables  are  given  to  show  the  responses  of 
the  experimental  and  control  groups.  The  re- 
sponses showed  more  than  chance  deviations, 
but  they  were  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
what  would  be  expected  if  subliminal  perception 
had  taken  place.  The  authors  were  anxious  to 
investigate  subliminal  perception  at  this  level  of 
J  response  before  investigating  the  effects  on  more 
complex  behavior  such  as  changes  in  opinions 
or  buying  certain  products.  The  authors  point 
out  that  their  failure  to  produce  evidence  of 
subliminal  perception  might  be  due  to  presenting 
the  stimulus  at  levels  below  the  subliminal 
threshold,  and  more  research  needs  to  be  done 
here.  They  feel  safe  in  concluding  that  if  sub- 
liminal perception  occurred  it  did  not  affect  the 
questionnaire  responses. 

Judgment  Time  for  Forced-Choice  Adjective 
Pairs.  By  Robert  E.  Krug,  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  Doris  Northrup,  University  of 
Illinois.  Journal  of  Applied  Psychology,  Vol.  43, 
No.  6,  December  1959,  407-410. 

Forced<hoice  adjective  checklists  are  used 
frequently  in  personality  testing  because  they 
appear  to  cut  down  on  fakability  in  such  tests. 
This  study  attempts  to  throw  light  on  different 
kinds  of  forced-choice  adjective  pairs,  and  how 
individuals  react  to  them.  There  is  some  evi- 
dence that  respondents  are  reluctant  to  use  words 
with  negative  emotional  tone  in  describing 
themselves  or  others.  It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  the  subject  is  more  highly  motivated  to 
make  an  accurate  choice  in  a  self-description 
between  two  negative  adjectives  since  the  risk 
appears  greater. 

The  experimenters  here  use  judgment  time 
as  the  measure  of  the  subjects'  reaction  to  the 
different  adjective  pairs,  or  his  willingness  to 
respond.  Forty  forced<hoice  pairs  were  con- 
structed, twenty  of  which  contained   favorable 


words  and  twenty  of  which  were  unfavorable. 
The  pairs  differed  in  relative  favorability,  and 
this  was  controlled  by  selecting  the  words  from 
a  list  for  which  the  "preference  index"  had 
previously  been  determined.  The  words  were 
presented  simultaneously  on  a  screen  and  the 
subject  pressed  either  the  left  or  the  right  lever 
when  he  had  decided  which  of  the  words  was 
the  most  accurate  description  of  himself.  The 
subjects  were  64  upper  division  men  in  a  college 
of  engineering  and  each  man  voluntarily  agreed 
to  give  one  hour  to  the  individual  laboratory 
session. 

Curves  were  plotted  to  show  the  time  used 
for  choices  between  favorable  words  and  between 
unfavorable  words,  and  also  to  show  how  dif- 
ferences in  relative  favorability  affected  the  time 
it  took  to  make  the  decision.  In  general  the 
time  required  to  choose  decreased  as  the  dis- 
crepancy in  preferential  index  increased.  If  the 
words  differed  in  favorability  it  was  easy  to 
choose.  No  more  time  was  used  in  responding 
to  unfavorable  pairs  than  to  favorable  ones,  and 
it  did  not  seem  to  make  any  difference  whether 
the  subject  was  asked  to  select  the  "most  descrip- 
tive" word  or  the  "least  descriptive"  word.  The 
resistance  to  words  of  negative  emotional  tone 
did  not  appear  in  the  data.  The  important  factor 
is  to  have  the  words  of  each  pair  of  the  same 
relative  favorability,  or  in  other  words  to  have 
zero  discrepancy  in  "preferential  index"  within 
the  pair. 

Book  Review 
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tive  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  patient  toward 
psychiatric  orientation.  The  case  illustrations  are 
particularly  valuable  in  presenting  his  views. 

It  is  this  reviewer's  opinion  that  more  re- 
search is  needed  to  clarify  some  of  the  chemical 
beliefs  which  Dr.  Masor  holds.  Nevertheless, 
this  is  a  provocative  book  containing  a  dynamic 
dimension  in  the  field  of  mental  health. 

Arthur  Lerner,  Ph.D. 

Psychology  Dept. 

Los  Angeles  City  College 
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Gleanings  by  Dorothy  Bonnell 


People  in  Personnel 


The  AP  Parts  Corporation,  manufacturers 
of  automotive  exhaust  system  parts,  Toledo, 
Ohio,  has  promoted  Mrs.  Alice  Roth  to  assistant 
personnel  director,  according  to  a  recent  an- 
nouncement by  Gilbert  Lee  Skillman,  personnel 
director.  Her  new  position  places  her  in  charge 
of  women's  employment  and  she  will  sujjervise 
the  clerical  division  of  the  personnel  department. 
For  the  past  15  years,  Mrs.  Roth  has  been 
confidential  secretary  in  the  department.  She 
has  attended  the  University  of  Toledo,  Stautzen- 
berger  Business  College  and  Tri-State  Business 
University.  Mrs.  Roth  is  a  member  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Personnel  Women. 


The  appointment  of  /.  /.  Woods  as  man- 
ager of  headquarters  offices  personnel  for  Gen- 
eral Foods  Corporation  has  been  announced. 
Woods,  who  has  been  with  General  Foods  since 
1949,  succeeds  Alfred  Christie  and  had  been 
manager  of  key  personnel  recruitment  and  place- 
ment services  for  the  corporation.  Christie  has 
been  named  director  of  personnel  administration. 
During  the  past  two  years,  Woods  has  also 
managed  the  college  relations  program  for  the 
corporation  and  is  a  member  of  the  Westchester 
Community  Scholarship  Committee.  Woods  is 
a  graduate  of  St.  Peter's  College  in  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  and  lives  in  Ho-Ho-Kus,  New  Jersey. 


With  the  Local  Personnel  Associations 


The  Westchester  (N.  Y.)  Personnel  Man- 
agement Association  has  elected  B.  MacDonald 
as  president;  J.  Rice  as  vice  president;  R.  Cronk, 
secretary;  and  A.  Gordon,  treasurer.  John  Mat- 
thews of  Burroughs  Wellcome,  received  the 
Association's  "Man  of  the  Year  Award." 


The  Rockford  (Illinois,  and  thanks  for 
mentioning  the  state  on  your  letterhead)  Per- 
sonnel Club,  heard  Hans  Feldman  speak  at  the 
January  meeting.  His  topic  was  "Impacts  of  the 
Steel  Strike  and  Settlement."  Feldman  has  been 
with  General  Mills  and  Mid-West  Bottle  Cap, 
and  has  served  as  a  consultant  on  labor  relations 
for  more  than  ten  years.  In  February  the  club 
held  a  dinner  dance.  Mrs.  Helen  Hamilton  of 
the  American  Airlines  talked  on  "Careers  in  the 
Sky,"  before  the  dancing  began. 

The  Louisville  (Kentucky)  Personnel 
Association  had  John  R.  Gaines  as  guest  speaker 
at  the  February  meeting.  He  is  employee  com- 
munications director  for  the  Anaconda  Alumi- 
num Company  in  New  York  City.  His  subject 
was  "Communications  for  Survival." 


The  Greater  Detroit  Chapter  of  the 
American  Society  of  Training  Directors  de- 
voted the  entire  program  of  the  17th  annual 
institute  to  "Training  for  Political  Participation." 
The  Institute  outlined  the  problem,  clarified  its 
importance,  described  what  leading  companies 
are  doing  in  this  field  and  finally  offered  sug- 
gestions for  future  action.  Joseph  J.  Eley,  Public 
Affairs  Counselors,  Inc.,  New  York,  spoke  on 
why  business  is  in  politics.  Richard  H.  Peake, 
Jr.,  manager,  public  affairs.  General  Electric 
Corporation,  Cincinnati,  made  observations  on 
a  year  of  General  Electric  Employee  Training 
for  Political  Participation.  John  L.  Denman, 
Manager,  State  and  Local  Government  Relations, 
Ford  Motor  Company,  talked  about  the  Ford  ap- 
proach to  political  training.  Dr.  Joseph  G.  La- 
Palombara,  head  of  political  science  department, 
Michigan  State  University,  discussed  the  utility 
and  limitations  of  political  participation  by 
American  business.  F.  S.  Cornell,  executive  vice 
president,  A.  O.  Smith  Corporation,  Milwaukee, 
declared,  "The  Future  is  in  Your  Hands."  The 
Institute  was  held  on  February  17th. 
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The  Industrial  Relations  Association  of 
Detroit  had  a  panel  discussion  on  "What  can 
a  Mediator  do  for  us?"  at  the  February  meeting. 
Walter  H.  Quillico,  mediator,  Michigan  Labor 
Mediation  Board;  William  W.  Rodgers,  com- 
missioner, Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  Detroit  Field  Office;  and  F.  A.  Brewster, 
personnel  manager,  Detroit  Division,  Scott  Pa- 
per Company,  were  the  panelists. 

James  C.  Phelps,  vice  president,  industrial 
relations.  Great  Lakes  Steel,  was  scheduled  to 
speak  on  the  steel  settlement  at  the  March 
meeting.  At  the  April  meeting  William  Haber, 
professor  of  economics.  University  of  Michigan, 
is  to  talk  on  "What's  Ahead  for  Michigan?" 
The  annual  conference  is  to  be  held  on  May  12th. 


The  Public  Personnel  Association,  Metro- 
politan Philadelphia  Chapter,  planned  a 
double  feature  for  the  January  meeting.  J.  Earle 
Kelly,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
Eastern  Regional  Conference,  PPA,  and  William 
Monyer,  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Chapter  of 
PPA,  spoke  on  the  fimctions  of  the  committees 
of  the  eastern  region  as  they  relate  to  national 
PPA  and  local  chapters,  and  on  plans  for  the 
i960  conference  in  Atlantic  City.  The  second 
half  of  the  double  feature  was  a  glimpse  of  the 
Festival  of  France,  featured  in  the  Philadelphia 
Commercial  Museum,  where  the  Association 
meeting  was  held. 

James    A.    Campbell,    national    president. 


American  Federation  of  Government  Employees, 
spoke  on  the  role  of  unions  in  the  Federal 
Service  at  the  February  meeting. 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Chapter, 
Public  Personnel  Association,  considered  serv- 
ice ratings — where  were  we;  where  are  we;  and 
where  will  we  be?  at  the  January  meeting. 
Dwight  Smiley,  personnel  officer,  U.S.  Veterans 
Administration,  and  Permin  Everett,  chief  of 
Standards  and  Survey,  State  Per.sonnel  Board, 
were  the  panelists,  and  Charles  Guichard,  for- 
merly personnel  officer,  State  Public  Utilities 
Commission,  and  newly  appointed  Chief  Analyst, 
San  Francisco  Civil  Service  Commission,  was  the 
moderator. 


The  National  Capital  Chapter  of  the 
Public  Personnel  Association,  Washington, 
D.  C,  had  a  panel-play-display,  on  a  technique 
for  presenting  and  selling  a  total  ideal  personnel 
program  for  line  personnel  at  the  January  meet- 
ing. James  H.  Hubbell,  director,  personnel  serv- 
ice. Department  of  Veterans  Benefits,  VA;  and 
his  staff,  made  the  presentation.  The  active  mem- 
bership of  the  group  now  stands  at  336.  Speakers 
for  other  programs  this  year  were  Dr.  Burnice 
H.  Jarman,  who  talked  on  motivation  in  man- 
agement; Sumner  G.  Whittier,  whose  topic  was 
"Administrative  Controls  in  Management;"  and 
Kenneth  Warner  and  Richard  E.  McArdle,  who 
discussed  administrators  personnel  philosophy 
in  management. 


Attending  the  Conferences  and  Courses 


Management's  Right  to  Manage — and  why 
the  public  interest  demands  that  this  basic  right 
be  recaptured  and  defended  against  union  at- 
tack— was  analyzed  at  the  ^ind  Institute  on  In- 
dustrial Relations  held  March  14-18  in  Holly- 
wood, Florida.  Sponsored  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  the  institute  opened 
with  a  keynote  address,  "The  Role  of  Manage- 
ment as  a  Public  Trust,"  by  NAM  president 
Rudolph  F.  Bannow. 

Bannow,  who  is  president  of  Bridgeport 
Machines,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  recounted  the 
gradual  erosion  of  management's  functions  and 


urged  the  200  industrialists  at  the  institute  to 
take  steps  against  further  encroachment.  "Ful- 
fillment of  management's  public  trust  requires 
the  elimination  of  roadblocks  to  economic  prog- 
ress," Mrs.  Sybyl  S.  Patterson,  institute  director, 
said.  "It  demands  intensive  efforts  to  build  a 
better  business  climate;  to  eliminate  feather- 
bedding  and  other  practices  which  place  artificial 
restraints  on  production;  and  to  remove  barriers 
to  technological  progress.  Management  cannot 
comp)ete  effectively  unless  it  has  full  control  of 
its  right  to  manage." 

The  institute,  which  was  open  to  represent- 
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atives  of  NAM  member  companies,  featured 
"shirt-sleeves"  work  sessions  with  industrial  re- 
lations experts  leading  the  discussions. 


The  St.  Louis  Chapter,  N.ational  Office 
Management  Association  and  the  University 
College  and  School  of  Business  and  Public  Ad- 
ministration of  Washington  University  (St. 
Louis)  sponsored  a  Personnel  Conference  on 
April  21  at  Washington  University.  The  meet- 
ing provided  an  opportunity  to  present  the  most 
recent  and  up-to-date  information  on  the  subject 
of  personnel  practices. 

Panels  discussed  "Mistakes  Made  in  Han- 
dling People,"  "How  to  Motivate  Workers  to 
Increased  Productivity,"  "Yardsticks  for  Em- 
ployee Appraisal,"  and  "Special  Problems  in 
Personnel."  N.O.M.A.'s  International  President, 
Walter  Emmerling,  was  the  dinner  speaker. 

The  American  Society  for  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration sponsored  a  personnel  and  execu- 
tive leadership  conference  February  5  and  6  in 
Jacksonville,  Florida.  The  keynote  address  was 
made  by  W.  Thomas  Rice,  president,  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railroad,  who  sf)oke  on  what  man- 
agement expects  of  personnel  management.  A 
panel  session  was  devoted  to  the  Labor  Reform 
Act  of  1959.  Noah  H.  Langdale,  president, 
Georgia  State  College  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, spoke  at  lunch  on  "To  Live  or  Die."  Sub- 
groups discussed  communications  with  William 
V.  Wilmot,  head.  Management  Center,  Univer- 
sity of  Florida,  as  the  leader;  listening,  Paul  H. 
Cashman,  associate  professor  of  rhetoric,  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  leader;  and  feed-back  to 


Glancing  at  the  New  Publications 


The  Office  Collection  is  Solidly  En- 
trenched in  the  world  of  work.  A  survey  of  the 
Indu-strial  Relations  News  Leadership  Panel, 
composed  of  more  than  200  leading  industrial 
relations/personnel  executives  representing  a 
cross-section  of  U.S.  business,  indicates  71%  of 
the  companies  polled  permit  private  fund  raising 
by  employees  for  events  such  as  weddings  and 
birthdays.  The  information  is  contained  in  a 
recent    release    from    the    Industrial    Relations 


News,  230  West  41st  St.,  New  York  36. 

Many  companies  permit  baseball  pools  and 
other  minor  forms  of  gambling.  About  27%  of 
the  respondents,  though,  have  outright  prohibi- 
tions against  office  collections  of  any  kind.  Some 
2%  of  the  respondents  did  not  describe  their 
companies'  attitudes  in  this  area.  Many  com- 
panies are  resigned  to  the  custom.  One  giant 
retailer  reports  "collections  are  permitted  but 
not  encouraged."  A  steel  equipment  company  in 


the  college  campus,  W.  R.  Carter,  assistant  vice 
president  for  personnel,  Southern  Bell  Telephone 
Co.,  Atlanta,  leader. 

A  second  group  of  discussions  considered 
job  evaluation  under  the  leadership  of  Russell 
Moberly,  Marquette  University  Management 
Center,  and  the  ABC's  of  effective  meetings, 
with  L.  C.  Hunter,  William  C.  Summers,  and 
Robert  S.  Gumz  of  the  Florida  Power  and  Light 
Co.,  Miami,  demonstrating. 

Frank  Goodwin,  of  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida, spoke  on  why  not  be  a  type  4  leader,  at  the 
final  session.  G.  Herbert  True,  Visual  Research 
Inc.,  Chicago,  talked  about  creative  behavior  in 
individuals,  at  the  banquet. 

Western  Reserve  University  presented 
three  seminars  of  interest  to  persons  in  manage- 
ment duiing  February  as  part  of  its  Psycho-  \ 
logical  Research  Services.  The  three  seminars 
dealt  with  psychological  testing  and  measure- 
ment, job  evaluation  and  wage  and  salary  ad- 
ministration. 

Other  seminars  have  been  planned  as  fol- 
lows: "Personnel  Research  and  Statistical  Aids," 
March  14-18;  "Merit  Rating  and  Performance 
Appraisal,"  March  21-23;  "Employment  Inter- 
viewing," March  28-April  i;  "Job  Analysis— A 
Basic  Course,"  April  6-8;  "Job  Evaluation," 
April  18-22;  "Wage  and  Salary  Administration," 
May  2-6;  and  "Assessment  of  Management  Per- 
sonnel," May  9-13. 

The  seminars  are  presented  by  The  Psycho- 
logical Research  Services  of  Western  Reserve 
University  through  The  Management  Seminar 
Division  of  WRU's  Cleveland  College. 
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Illinois  insists  it  can't  stand  in  the  way  of  "catas- 
trophe" collections. 

To  keep  collections  from  getting  out  of 
hand,  some  companies  participate  in  the  collec- 
tion process,  thereby  regulating  the  frequency 
and  manner  of  collections.  A  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
firm  joins  with  its  union  in  supervising  collec- 
tions. 

Collections  for  local  or  national  charities  are 
a  different  story.  Some  85%  of  the  panelists 
indicate  their  companies  permit  charity  drives 
within  their  plants  and  offices. 


The  A\t.race  Cost  or  a  Business  Letter  is 
now  $1.83,  according  to  a  new  survey.  This  is 
.m  increase  of  13  cents  since  the  last  survey 
made  by  The  Dartnell  Corporation,  Chicago 
research  publisher.  Then  the  figure  was  $1.70. 
Back  in  1953  it  was  I1.17.  The  latest  survey, 
reported  in  the  January  issue  of  Office  Adminis- 
tration Service,  a  Dartnell  monthly  publication 
for  office  executives,  attributes  the  13-cent  in- 
crease to  higher  costs  of  labor,  material,  and 
postage. 

What  can  be  done  to  curb  business  letter 
costs?  Dartnell  suggests  various  ways  where 
savings  up  to  25  percent  can  be  made.  These 
include  campaigns  to  shorten  letters,  use  of 
form  letters  and  window  envelopes  whenever 
possible;  use  of  modern  equipment,  and  cen- 
tralizing  stenographic   and   filing   departments. 


"Employee  Benefits:  Asset  or  Liability?" 
is  a  24-page  review  of  the  basic  problems  in- 
volved in  devising  workable  communication 
programs  on  retirement  and  health  and  welfare 
benefits.  Written  by  William  Exton,  Jr.,  a  com- 
munications consultant,  the  report  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Charles  D.  Spencer  and  Associates,  Inc., 
180  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago  3.   It  sells  for  $2. 

According  to  the  author's  foreword  the 
booklet  suggests  some  of  the  more  basic  signifi- 
cances among  the  multi-patterned  and  various 
employee  benefits.  The  paper  begins  with  a 
brief  overview  of  significant  elements  in  the 
current  situation  and  the  developments  leading 
to  it.  In  this  section  he  discusses  inflation  and 
benefits,  abuses,  deferment,  subsistence  benefits, 


common  "fringes,"  and  cost  and  value. 

He  then  goes  on  to  state  the  basic  problem : 
how  can  the  "psychological  value"  of  benefits  be 
increased  toward  a  reasonable  relationship  to  em- 
ployer cost;  and  how  can  this  value  be  made  to 
contribute  to  employee  attitudes,  morale,  and 
productivity? 

He  concludes  the  paper  by  discussing  some 
perspectives  for  evolving  long-term  policy.  It  is 
the  author's  thesis  that  the  motivating  effects  of 
wage-equivalents,  and  thus  their  value  to  both 
employer  and  employee,  are  primarily  deter- 
mined by  the  way  in  which  they  are  regarded 
or  "perceived"  by  the  employee.  Such  perception 
of  their  wage-equivalents  by  employees  is  sub- 
stantially affected  by  various  communication 
processes  which  may  be  inadvertent,  unconscious, 
accidental,  etc.,  or  which  may  be  initiated  for  a 
wide  variety  of  reasons.  Effective  procedures 
can  be  consciously  planned,  controlled  and  im- 
plemented by  management  to  increase  "psycho- 
logical value"  and  thus  to  produce  far  more  and 
more  general  employee  satisfaction,  and  more 
positively  motivating  effects,  than  are  now  usu- 
ally obtained. 


"Women  are  Achieving  Important  Posi- 
tions IN  THE  Scientific  World,"  Mrs.  Alice  K. 
Leopold,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
said  in  announcing  the  release  of  a  new  bulletin, 
"Careers  for  Women  in  the  Physical  Sciences." 

"We  in  the  United  States  are  fortunate," 
Mrs.  Leopold  pointed  out,  "That  so  many  wom- 
en have  or  are  working  toward  college  degrees. 
When  there  are  shortages  such  as  exist  today  in 
the  science  professions,  these  educated  women 
can,  with  special  training  go  to  work  where  they 
are  needed. 

"Our  bulletin  should  encourage  capable 
young  women  to  train  for  science.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  as  long  as  our  Nation's  growth 
continues  at  its  present  rate,  we'll  need  increas- 
ing numbers  of  qualified  scientists." 

"Advancement  in  this  field  depends  on  ex- 
perience and  education,"  Mrs.  Leopold  pwinted 
out.  "And  there  are  many  rewards.  Not  only 
do  women  entering  occupations  in  Science  get 
higher  salaries  than  those  going  into  many  other 
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sorts  of  careers,  but  they  can  gain  great  satisfac- 
tion from  being  able  to  develop  ideas — to  be 
creative — to  realize  accomplishments  that  will 
make  their  Uves  exciting  and  satisfying." 

The  five  sciences  discussed  in  the  booklet 
are  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  astronomy,  and 
meteorology.  In  each  case  a  summary  of  the 
opportunities  and  outlook  for  women  in  these 


sciences  is  included.  The  bulletin  also  stresses 
the  importance  of  training  and  planning  for 
graduate  education  and  it  indicates  the  abiUties 
and  aptitudes  needed  for  such  study.  Copies  of 
the  new  publication  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.  C,  for  35^ 
each. 


Looking  Over  the  Employee  Magazines 


An  Editorial  on  the  Back  Cover  of  the 
January  ENBEEDEE  Magazine  (National  Bank 
of  Detroit)  is  headed  with  the  Lincoln  quotation, 
"...  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people  .  .  ."  and  titled,  "Government  is 
')iour  Business!"  The  editorial  reminds  readers 
that  they  received  in  January  a  statement  of 
their  earnings  for  1959,  so  that  they  might  pre- 
pare their  income  tax  statements.  "You  are 
probably  surprised  at  the  substantial  sum  of 
money  you  contribute  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. While  it  is  money  that  you  never  see 
because  it  is  deducted  from  your  salary  through- 
out the  year,  it  is  nevertheless  money  that  you 
earned.  Therefore,  how  the  government  uses 
this  money  to  run  the  country  should  be  your 
concern."  The  piece  goes  on  to  urge  a  study 
of  candidates  and  issues,  letters  to  representatives, 
participation  at  the  polls,  etc. 


The  C-E  Flame,  published  by  Combustion 
Engineering,  Inc.,  New  York,  editoriaUzes  in 
the  January  i8th  issue  on  foreign  competition. 
".  .  .  competition  has  once  again  become  world- 
wide. The  edge  we  had  on  the  rest  of  the  world 
after  World  War  II  is  growing  smaller.  .  .  . 
American  industry's  lead  in  productivity  (the 
measure  of  the  efficiency  of  production)  is  the 
reason  why  American  workers  earn  considerably 
more  than  workers  in  other  countries.  These 
results  stem  largely  from  industry's  huge  invest- 
ments in  new  machines  and  methods.  But  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  foreign  nations  from  sim- 
ilarly investing  in  new  machines  and  adopting 
American  methods.  In  fact,  this  is  just  what  they 
have  done.  In  many  of  these  nations  the  winning 
combination  of  up-to-date  production  methods 
and  much  lower  wage  scales  enables  their  manu- 


facturers to  cut  into  our  domestic  markets  and 
cause  the  loss  of  American  jobs.  The  United 
States  has  met  and  beaten  competition  before. 
We  can  do  so  again.  Not  only  must  we  have 
the  most  productive  machines  and  methods— we 
must  use  them  most  efficiently.  .  .  ." 


The  Cannoneer  (Cannon  Electric  Company, 
Los  Angeles)  along  with  a  good  many  other 
company  magazines,  expresses  distress  that  the 
Social  Security  rate  has  gone  up  again.  "The 
two  main  reasons  for  these  tax  hikes  are  increase 
in  number  of  retired  people  and  increased  bene- 
fits to  them.  Now,  in  case  you  don't  remember 
— this  all  started  way  back  in  1936.  Oh,  yes,  the 
amount  deducted  from  our  paychecks  at  that 
time  was  only  a  maximum  of  $30  or  1%  of 
$3,000.  Ah,  inflation!"  In  a  brief  editorial  Bob 
Cannon  says,  "I  believe  it  is  important  to  us  as 
individuals,  to  our  Company,  and  certainly  to 
our  nation,  that  we  be  united  to  celebrate  the 
birth  of  Christ,  Whose  principles  inspired  our 
forebears  to  make  this  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
World." 


SynchroSCOPE  published  by  the  Detroit 
Edison  Company  comments  on  the  Social  Se- 
curity rate  rise.  "As  of  January  i  (see  your  pay 
check)  Social  Security  is  now  taking  a  bigger 
bite.  Instead  of  2'/2%  ($120)  of  the  first  $4,800 
we  earn,  we  are  paying  3%  ($24  more).  ...  As 
now  planned,  this  upward  trend  will  go  to 
4/4%  by  1969.  Of  course,  all  such  deductions 
from  our  paychecks  are  matched  by  equal  dona- 
tions from  Detroit  Edison. 

"Everyone  will  agree  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  provide  our  senior  citizens  with  as  high 
an  assured  income  as  possible  during  their  last 
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years.  Increases  in  benefits,  of  course,  cost  money 
which  is  raised  by  increasing  your  Social  Security 
taxes,  as  has  been  done  this  month."  The  piece 
also  very  helpfully  reminds  readers  of  payments 
that  can  be  made  to  eligible  survivors  of  a  de- 
ceased worker,  and  explains  how  to  apply  for 
them. 

Another  short  editorial  explains  how  to  cut 
billions  from  future  federal  spending.  "One  siz- 
able item  is  further  spending  for  federal  govern- 
ment electric  systems.  .  .  .  This  spending  can't 
be  justified  by  need.  .  .  .  Though  it  taps  every- 
one's pocketbook,  most  Americans  have  no  idea 
they're  paying  to  put  the  federal  government 
into  the  electric  business.  Informed  people  can 
put  a  stop  to  it.  Will  you  help  spread  the  word? 
How  about  writing  your  congressman.''" 


Maralog,  published  by  Marathon,  a  division 
of  American  Can  Company,  has  a  nice  editorial 
on  the  back  of  the  November-December  num- 
ber. "Let  Freedom  Ring,"  is  the  title,  which 
appears  beside  a  drawing  of  Independence  Hall. 
"It's  not  the  wigs  and  buckle  shoes  that  made 
those  men  distinctive  among  Americans.  It  is 
what  they  did  with  portions  of  their  personal 
lives.  Their  work  is  not  finished.  It  is  waiting 
for  you  and  me  in  every  home  and  schoolroom— 
in  the  political  party  of  our  choice — and  in  the 
voting  booth  on  election  days." 


Service,  the  magazine  serving  industrial  edi- 
tors, devoted  the  February  issue  to  inflation. 
Editorials,  features  and  cartoons  were  made 
available  in  this  helpful  publication,  for  the  use 
of  employee  magazine  editors,  free  of  charge. 
One  editorial  was  titled,  "It's  Our  Turn  to  Learn 
from  Europe."  It  pointed  out  that  socialism 
abroad  is  now  on  the  wane.  In  the  U.S.  however, 
a  sizable  body  of  American  "liberals"— labor 
leaders,  certain  politicians  and  intellectuals— will 
not  concede  that  the  holiday  from  reality  is  end- 
ing. They  continue  (says  the  editorial)  to  call 
for  huge  new  federal  spending  projects  of  all 
kinds.  They  insist  that  "labor's  gains"  are  still 
inadequate.  Whether  such  repeated  gains  are 
earned  or  deserved  on  a  basis  of  increased  pro- 


ductivity, or  are  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  rest  of  the  population,  seems  to  be  beside  the 
point,  so  far  as  the  "liberals"  arc  concerned. 

The  final  paragraph  in  a  second  sample 
editorial  reads  as  follows:  "But  real  economic 
growth  is  not  made  of  government  spending. 
There's  no  benefit  to  the  people  in  growing 
inflated  dollars.  Real  economic  growth  is  a 
steady  increase  in  the  output  of  new  and  better 
products.  It  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  number 
and  size  of  businesses,  and  the  ability  of  these 
businesses  to  provide  new  jobs.  It  is  the  growth 
made  by  people,  not  government." 

A  double  spread  of  drawings  and  brief,  out- 
line-type text  is  titled  "Does  Inflation  Scare 
You?"  This  piece  points  out  clearly  that  when 
the  supply  of  money  increases  without  an  ac- 
companying increase  in  the  production  of  goods 
and  services  all  of  us  sufTcr. 


"The  Surging  Sixties"  are  described  in  opti- 
mistic terms  in  an  editorial  in  a  very  handsome, 
and  very  fine  magazine  which  is  incidentally 
also  called  Service.  This  magazine  is  published 
by  the  Cities  Service  Company.  Full  of  good 
writing,  readable  stories  and  gorgeous  color  pho- 
tographs, this  magazine  is  hard  to  beat.  The 
editorial  is  smoothly  written,  and  bears  the 
message  that  the  future  of  the  country  will  be 
limited  only  by  its  dreams  and  its  willingness 
to  work  to  make  those  dreams  come  true  .  .  . 
"There  is  every  opportunity  to  advance  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  nation,  improve  our  eco- 
nomic climate,  and  lift  our  standards  of  living 
even  higher.  It  is  the  American  habit  to  make 
dreams  come  true,  and  this  one  can  be  realized, 
too  ...  if  we  emulate  our  fathers  in  work  and 
sacrifice." 

As  You  Were  Saying — 

{Continued  from  page  425) 

In  this  atmosphere,  new  executive  talent  will 
more  readily  develop  and  grow.  The  present 
executive  crop  will  be  encouraged  to  operate  at 
their  peak  capacity  and  mediocrity  will  be  dis- 
couraged. 


HELP  WANTED 

Personnel  Assistant — Employment,  Personnel  and  In- 
dustrial Relations:  New  research  unit  of  a  large  nation- 
wide electrical  and  electronic  equipment  manufacturer.  Col- 
lege degree  in  business  administration,  personnel  manage- 
ment or  psychology  plus  two  or  more  years  of  appropriate 
experience  desired.  Experience  or  interest  in  testing  research 
desirable.   Send  resume  of  experience  to  Box  680. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

Experience  and  Education.  Young  man  with  background 
as  assistant  personnel  manager  in  both  union  and  non-union 
medium  size  plants  seeks  an  opportunity  to  advance.  First 
hand  responsibility  for  most  phases  of  personnel  and  safety, 
leadership  positions  in  professional  and  community  activities, 
30  hours  graduate  study,  and  a  stable  young  family  round 
out  qualifications.    Reply  Box  656. 


Employee  Benefit  Plan  Manacjer:  Over  10  years  experience 
in  administration  of  pension,  group  life  insurance,  savings 
and  hospital  plans.  Experience  includes  record  keeping, 
cost,  research,  formulation  and  analyses.  BA  degree.  Age 
45.    Will  relocate.  Reply  Box  665. 


Industrial  Relations-Personnel  Director:  Over  25  years 
experience  in  all  phases  of  personnel  management  (plant  and 
staff)  (Utility,  Oil,  Chemical  and  Manufacturing  Industries). 
Intensive  experience  personnel  administration,  labor  relations 
and  safety  including  both  unionized  and  non-union,  office 
and  plants.  Grievance  handling — wage  and  salary  administra- 
tion. Established  and  reorganized  personnel  and  safety  de- 
partments. Broad  knowledge  psychological  testing,  plant, 
oiBce  and  supervisory  levels.  College  graduate.  Age  51.  Will 
relocate.  Detailed  resume  upon  request.  Reply  Box  666. 


Personnel  Officer:  Leading  financial  institution,  experi- 
enced in  all  phases  of  personnel  management;  college  and 
general  recruitment,  salary  administration,  job  evaluation, 
benefits,  etc.  Married.  Two  children,  college  graduate, 
age  42,  excellent   health,  free   to  relocate.    Reply  Box   667, 


For  Latin  America:  16  years'  experience  and  education 
industrial  relations,  supervisory  training,  systems  and  pro- 
cedures, related  fields.  Spanish  and  English.  S12M  plus 
differential.    Reply  Box  668. 


Industrial  Engineer:  Available  for  foreign  assignment. 
Age  36,  broad  experience,  successful.  Now  in  South  America. 
Resume.    Reply  Box  669. 


Personnel  Director:  Wants  challenging  position  as  super- 
visor of  personnel  department  or  training/management 
development  program.  Ten  years  broad  background  in 
general  personnel  functions,  strong  experience  in  testing, 
training,  employee  counseling,  safety,  recruiting  and  employ- 
ment. MS  industrial  psychology.  Age  37.  $g,ooo.-$i 0,000. 
Reply  Box  672. 

Personnel  Assistant:  2  'A  years  all  phases  of  employment, 
testing,  job  analysis,  research,  wage  smdies.  29,  married, 
B.S.    Desire  greater  opportunity.    Reply   Box   674. 


Management  Development  and  Organization  Planning 
Executive:  Experienced  in  the  organization  of  management 
functions  for  optimum  performance.  Has  directed  manpower 
appraisal  and  training  programs.  Profit  oriented.  Attracted 
to  growth  companies.   Age  41.   Reply  Box  676. 


Technical  Recruiter-Industrial  Relations:  BA  (Indus- 
trial Relations)  1956,  MBA  (Management)  1961.  Three 
years  varied  experience  in  Equipment  and  Industrial  Engi- 
neering. Will  relocate  to  Cahfornia.  Age  28,  married.  Sal- 
ary required  $8,000  to  $9,500.  Resume  on  request.  Reply 
Box  677.  

College  Graduate,  age  34.  Nine  years  experience  in  per- 
sonnel and  industrial  relations,  including  contract  negotia- 
tions, grievances,  job  evaluation,  training,  etc.,  with  hourly, 
salaried  and  high-level  personnel.  Desire  position  as  person- 
nel or  industrial  relations  manager  or  staff  position.  Reply 
Box    678.  

Employment  Manager:  Age  36,  BS  and  Graduate  work  in 
Personnel  Administration.  Seven  years  experience  in  direct- 
ing an  employment  staff  engaged  in  sclecrion  and  placement 
of  a  5,000  employee  facility.  One  year  experience  operating 
a  professional  employment  agency.  Prefer  to  locate  SW 
region  of  U.  S.    For  full  particulars  write  Box  679. 


31  Year  Old  Notre  Dame  Graduate  in  speech  with  M.A. 
degree  from  Northwestern  University  desires  training  posi- 
tion or  one  requiring  experienced  public  speaker.  Back- 
ground includes  college  extension  programs  and  adult  edu- 
cation teaching.  Married.  Three  children.  Available  July  ist. 
Reply  to  Albert  E.  Grzelien,  186  Bluff  Avenue,  Edgewood  5, 
Rhode  Island. 


Advertisements  will  he  accepted  for  this  section  at  50^  a  line  for  one  insertion;  10%  discount  for  two  insertions; 
20%  off  for  three  insertions  or  more.  PLEASE  REPLY  TO  ADVERTISEMENTS  by  box  numbers.  Personnel 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  239,  Swarthmore,  Pa.,  unless  another  address  is  given  in   advertisement. 
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